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1 / HINOO'OlStAKiE ooB^ 

ilMid BiMfoarttiiM *to. MS.Si. \ 

ir. fTR^GlSIl'S INFAX^tlBEE EAST.J[lirDIAN OQtQE. or HiadowMim 
8vo. Inicej^i, . 

3. iIINPEE.BOM AN ORTHOEPiaRAPHICAL ULTIMATUM; mm- 
pllfied in the fint Vol. of the Mindoomtenee Stoiy-TeUer. Price £l, lOs. „ 

! Also* a few remeining Copies of thd Second Voluineo printed at Calcutta. 

: 4. DIALOGUE)^ ENGLISH and HINDOOSTaNEE. including the Articles 
of W^i Medical and Jennerian Contenationa oi|^acclti«tion. Manual Ezercissi Mili- 
tary Tenna and those of Gnunmar also. Seo, Price 4^1* , 

5. HINDER MORAL PRECEPTOR; or Rudlmental Principles of Persian 
Grankniar, and Hlndee^Persfc and English Vocabulary. Svo. Price dSl. 10s. 

6. HIDAYUT*OOL.ISLAM| or the Moosulmanfs Common Prayer. Book. 8vo. 
PHcel5s. 

7 . SUKOONTULA NATUK; a HIndoostanee Dramatic Rofnance, hrom the 
Sunskrit, in the Unieersal Character. Sro. Price 8a. 

8. The VADE MECUM and GENERAL EAST-INDIA GUIDE, contuning 

the Orthoepigraphical Diorama, with the universal character, and a useful introduction to 
English and Hindoostanee Dialogues, a l^t of corruptions corrected with great care, and 
the most necessaiy mticlea of dress, Ac. i|^r sojourners In British India, Ac. Ac. 8to. 
Price 18a. I ' ‘ 

Sold by PAnauET, Allbk, and Co., 7^ Leadenhall Street, and all other Booksellers. 

— 1 ^ 

WORKS BY JOHlf SHAKESPEAR, Esq. 

A DICTIONARY, HINeUSTANI AND ENGLISH, 

In one Vol. 4to. Twrd Edition, in the press. 

A GRAMMAR Of THEJIINDUSTANI LANGUAGE, 

In one Vol. 4to. Third fipition, price,- in bowds, ^1. !(• 

MUNTAKHABAT-LHINDI,* |r SELECTIONS in HINDUSTANI, 

For the Use of Students of pat Language, in two Yols. 4to. 

Second Edition, fipee, in boards, £2, 2g, 

Published by Parbury, Atltsir, and Co., Leadenhall Street. 

i 

Just published by PabweYi Allen, aid Co., Leadenhall Street, price 10s. sewed, 

Se^nd Edition, 

THE EAST-INDIA REGISTER 

And DIRECTORY for 1834. 

COiTTAIKlNO 

COMPLETE LISTS OF THE COMPAlNirS SERVANTS, 

AT HOMEinANO ABROAD, CIVIL, MILITARY, AND MARINE, 

With their respective Appointments ; with Indexes to the same, and List of Casualties. 

LIST OF THE EUJRpPEANS, MARl^PRS, Ac. 

Not in the Service of the East- India Cof ^ny. 

REOVLATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS RESPECTING THE • 

APPOINTMENT OF WRITERS, CADETS, and ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 
rules and REGULATipNS OF THE CIVIL AND MILITARY FUNDS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATH& 
with a vabiety of otheb useful INFOBMATION. 

Compiled, by Permission of the Hon. East- India Company, from the OIBcial Returns 
. nei^cAat t^^ 

By^^. BROWN AND F, CLARK, 

€lfih§ Seeniaiys (Iffkip Eut^Jndta H<me» 

' Pdf tha ammmodi^iim Persons requiring ioformatioti limited to either of the. 

a; si^kaAta is publish^ for each, fully dulling all parriculara 

^ 1^ and U Us. s^wed ; that of Uie or 

' ” ■■ 5s.'eacjb.\ 
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To sail the 10th of September, for MADRAS and-CAJLCUTTA, the fine Teak Shi( 

BiLRnsTTO JtrirzoB, 

Burthen 600 Tons. — RICHARD SAUNDERS, Commander* 

Lying in the West*India Docks. — This Ship has firaUrate Accommodation for Pas^ 
sengers, and carries an experienced Surgeon.— For Freight or Passage apply tc 
Messrs. REID, IRVING, 8c Co., or Capt. SAUNDERS, No. 8, Rroad Street 
Buildings; or to J. G. BOW RING and Co., 1, Leadcnhall Street. 


To Captain SAUNDERS, Ship BARRETTO JUNIOR. 

Channel, 26th July 1834. 

Dear Sir : 

Our voyage no;v drawing to a conclusion, wc cannot take leave without expressing 
our sincere thanks for the kind, liberal, and gentlemanly treatment which wc have 
eiiperienccd whilst on board your ship. 

It will be a source of infinite pleasure and gratification to us in recommending the 
B^rretto Junior to such of our friends who may be proceeding to or from India. 

Your table and superior accommodations have been such as to render our voyage most 
a|$reeablc and comfortable. 

Wc request you will have the kindness to present our best thanks to Mr. Gaidyiie, and 
your other officers, for the attention wc have always received from them. 

Wishing you health, happiness, and prosperity, 

Wc remain, dear Sir, yours truly. 


(Signed) 

H. Salmon, Major, M.N.I. S. J. Sarkies, 

R. H. Chapman, 2d Lieut. Madras Eng. H. F. Emery, Lieut., M.S. 

S. W. Groves, Lieut. 62d Foot. P. E. L. Rickards, Ensign 21st. Regt. 

P. J. Comyn. Wm. Anderson. 

J. Chalmers. Elizabeth B. A. Rcccl. 

£. Cardozo. Mary Chalmers. 

J. Reed, Lieut. Col., 62d regt. 


(Answer to the above.) 


Ladies and Gentlemen ; 


London, Aug. 4tli, 1834. 


I have very great pleasure in acknowledging your truly kind letter dated the 26(ii 
ultimo, prescntc<l to me by Lieut.-Col. lieed, as also for the kind dispositions you 
evinced on all occasions throughout the voyage, which rendered my duty towards you a 
most agreeable one. Be assure<l I am truly gratified in having had the means of making 
the voyage comfortable. I feel most scustbly your expressions of kindness for my welfare, 
for which I beg to offer you my most sincere thanks ; and with every good wish for the 
realization of all your best hopes. 

Believe me, always very faithfully, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) RICHARD SAUNDERS. 


For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, to sail I5th February 1835, the 

E X. Z Z A, 

700 Ton.,— DAVID SUTTON, Commander. 

Lying in the £a.st-India Docks. — For Freight or Passage apply to Captain SUTTON, 
No. 4, Union Place, New Road; to Messrs. PALMERS, MACKILLOP, and 
Co., King's Arms Yard, Coleman Street ; to JAMES BARBER, No. 1, Leaden, 
hall Street; or to BARBER, NEATE, and Co., 36, Fcnchurch Street, 


To sail positively in all December, for MADRAS, touching at the CAPE of GOOD 
HOPE, the remarkably fine fast sailing Ship 

ClijELUBlNE, 

500 Tons Register.— WILLIAM HEATHORN, Commander. 

Diis Ship has very superior accommodations for Passengers, and carries an experienced 
Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage apply to J. L. HE ATilOltN, l.t, Cliaiigo Alley; 
or COMMANDER. 
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To sail in April, direct for CALCUTTA, the fine new Frigate-built Ship 

DUSE or GORDO IT, 

Burthen 700 Tons.— ROBB RT THORNHILL^ Commander. 

For Freiffht or Passage apply to JOHN PI RIB and Co., 3, Freeman's Court, 

Cornhill. 


For MADRAS and CHINA, the Ship 

GEORGE THE FOURTB, 

Burthen 1,438 Tons. 

Lying in the Bast-India Dock.^Will positively sail from Gravesend early in December. 
Has precisely the same Accommodation for Passengers as when in the India Com- 
pany's Service. — For Freight or Pis<age apply to JOHN NICHOLSON and Co., 
15, Fenchurch Street; or to JC^xN PI RIB and Co., 3, Freeman's Court, Cornhill. 


For BOMBAY and CHINA, the Sliip 

EDINBURGH, 

Burthen 1,400 Tons. — DAVID MARSHALL, H.C.S. Commander. 

Lying in the East- India Dock. — Will positively sail from Gravesend in all December. 
— Has precisely the same Accommodation for Passengers as when in the Company's 
Service.— For Freight or Passage apply to the COMMANDER, at the Jerusalem 
Coffee House; to Messrs. GREGSON, MELVILLE, and KNIGHT, Austin 
Friars; to Messrs. GARDNER and URQUHART, Austin Friars; or to JOHN 
PI RIB and Co., 3, Freeman's Court, Cornhill. 


Will sail the 6th of October, for BOMBAY (and will land Passengers at POINT DE 
GALLE, and on the MALABAR COAST), the 

PRINCE REGENT, 

1,028 Tons. — WILLIAM BOURCHIER, Commander. 

Lying in the East>India Export Dock. — Has precisely the same Accommodation for 
Passengers as when in the Company’s Service. — For Freight or Passage apply to 
CAPTAIN BARBER, Leadenhall Street; or to JOHN PIRIE and Co., 3, 
Freeman's Court, Cornhill. 


For CALCUTTA direct, will leave the East-India Docks on the 3d of September, and 
Portsmouth on the 10th, the Frigate-built Ship 

ORIENT, 

650 Tons.— CAPTAIN THOMAS WHITE, H.C.S. 

This Ship has very superior Accommodations, and carries a Surgeon. — For Freight or 
Passage apply to CAPTAIN WHITE, Jerusalem Coffee-House; Morning and 
Evening, at his Residence, 13, North Crescent, Bedford Square; to Messrs. 
SMALL, COLQUHOUN, and Co., 8, Old Jewry; or to T. HAVISIDE and 
Co., 147, Leadenhall Street. 


For CALCUTTA, with leave to land Passengers at MADRAS, will positively leave 
the West- India Docks on the 3d of September, the 

E A R K z N s, 

700 Tons Register. — (Late in the East-India Company's Service.) 

C. INGRAM, H.C.S., Commander. 

This Ship has most spacious Accommodations for Passengers, and carries a Surgeon.— 
For Freight or Passage apply to CAPTAIN INGRAM, at the Jerusalem Coffee 
House; or to T. HAVISIDE and Co, 147, Leadenhall Street. 
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For MADRAS, BENGAL, and CHINA, to sail in January, the fine Teak Ship 

S O P BE Z A, 

600 Tons.— WILLIAM MCNAIR, H.C.S., Commander. 

This Ship has excellent Accommodations for Passengers, and carries a Surgeon. — Fof 
Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. PALMER, MACKILLOP, and Co., King’s 
Arms Yard; to Mr. T. HEATH, 134, Fencburch Street; or to T. HAVISIDE 
and Co., 147, Leadenhall Street. 


THE 

Z E xr O B Z A, 

600 Tons. — CAPTAIN C%EN, 

Will leave Portsmouth September 20th, and call at the CAPE of GOOD HOPE for 
Sir Edward Ryan and family.— This offers a good opportunity for persons going to the 
Cape.— Apply to CAPTAIN JAMES BARBER, 1, Leadenhall Street. 


TO INDIA, CHINA, AND THE COLONIES. 

For PASSAGES to, and INFORMATION connected with, the above 
places, apply to CAPTAIN JAMES BARBER (late of the Ship Cambriid^e)^ 
No. I, Leadenhall Street. 


For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, to sail in all October, the Teak Ship 

BAVZD CZ.AXLK, 

6 38 Tons, per Register. — Lying in the East-India Export Dock. 
ROBERT RAYNE, Commander. 

Has excellent Accommodations for Passengers. — For Freight (of light goods only) and 
Passage apply to Messrs. G LED STAKES and Co., White Lion Court, Cornhill ; 
or to EDMUND READ, ], Wliite Lion Court, Cornhill. 


INDIA. 

For PASSAGES to INDIA and the COLONIES, and all Informa- 

lion connected therewitli, and with India matters in general, apply to Captain 
GRINDLAY, East. India Army Agent, and Agent for Passengers, 16, Cornhill, 
and 8, St. Martin’s Place, Charing Cross, London.— All Communications postpaid. 

N. B. — Boxes and Parcels for India are registered at this Agency. 


EDUCATION FOR INDIA. 

Mu. FORBES respectfully informs the Parents and Guardians of 

Young Gentlemen destined for India, that he gives instruction in Oriental Languages, 
Classics, and Mathematics, cither in daily classes, or privately, at No. 2, South Cres- 
cent, Bedford Square ; where Cards of Terms, &c. can be ohuined.— iVlR. There is 
Accommodation for a few Boarders preparing for Hailey bury or Addiscombe. 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE. 

To GENTLEMEN, CIVIL and MIUTARY, in the East-India 

Company's Service, and others returning to England, who are desirous of avoiding the 
Expense and Inconvenience of Inns, and wishing for a comfortable Home and cheerful 
Society, may meet with tlicsc advantages at the House of a Gentleman who holds, and 
has held for many years, a responsible situation under Government. 

The house being larger than himself and w'ife require, they would be happy to accom- 
modate Gentlemen or Families for a short or long period. The house is situated witiiin 
five minutes’ walk of all the public places of amusement. Terms from 35s. to 45s. a 
Week. Apply at No. 9, Adam Street, Adclphi, Strand, London. 
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OFFICERS proceeding to INDIA, &c. in the Military or Civil Ser- 
vice, or Passengers generally, may obtain their entire Equipments at the lowest 
wholesale prices, at S. UNWIN’S, 57, Lombard -Street. — Calico Shirts, from 17s, 
per dozen to tlie finest quality ; White Jean Jackets and Trowsers, :3s. each ; Waistcoats, 
t^s. ; Drill Trowsers ; Cambict Suits; Dressing Gowns ; Woollen Clothing of every 
Description; Sheets ; Towels ; Sea-Cots; Bedding ; Trunks ; Ship Sofas; Cabin Fur. 
niture, &c.-^Ladies going abroad furnished with Chemises, from 14s. per dozen ; Night- 
Gowns, yard-and-a-half long, 2s. Sd. each ; Night Cups, 9s. per dozen ; Slips, 2s. 9d. 
each ; White and Coloured Morning Dresses ; and every requisite for the Voyage. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA. 

JOHN BESEMERES and CO., (58 and 64, HOUNSDITCH, 
TROPICAL CLOTHIERSf TAILORS, and OUTFITTING WAREHOUSE- 
MEN, respectfully siihmit their present Prices for CLOTHING OF THEIR 
OWN MANUFACTURE. White Sateen Jackets or Trowsers, 2s. 9d. to 4s. fid. ; 
White and coloured Drill Trowsers, .*3s. to .'is. fid. ; Coloured Quilting Waistcoats, 
:3s. to 5s.; Superfine Dress Coats, 40s. to 60s.; Dressing Gowns, 8s. to 12s.; Long-cloth 
Sliirts, 15s. to 20s. per dozen ; JMen’s White Calico Shirts, 9s. fid. per dozen ; Men’s Blue 
printed Striped Shirts, 27s. per dozen ; LADIES' thin Calico Chemises, 9s. fid. per 
dozen; Fine ditto, 1 5s. to 20s. per dozen ; Long Night-Gowns, 2s. each; Slip.s, 2s.; 
Muslin Night Caps, 8s. fid. per dozen; Coloured and White Morning Dressc.«, 7s. 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE SHIP SOFAS of various kinds, with Drawers. &c. 
Cots, Horse-hair Mattrasscs, Trunks, Chests, and every item of CABIN FUR- 
NITURE, constantly kept on View in a separate Room.-— Detailed Lists of Shipping 
Information and Estimates for Outfits of every Description may be had on application at 
the Warehouse. 


In a few days will he published, in 2 Vols, demy 8vo., 

A HISTORY of CHINA, Ancient and Modern ; comprising a 
Retrospect of the Foreign Intercourse and Trade with Chinn. Illiistnited by a new 
and corrected Map of the Empire. By the Rev. CHARLES GUTZLAFF, now 
and for many years past resident in that Country. 

Erlract from the Times tf 2(Slh August, 

“ Mr. Charles GiitzlaiT, a native of Prussia, was employed as a Missionary in the 
East, we believe, by the Netherlands Society, and to his astonishing skill in acquiring 
the Dialects of the Chinese countries, liis bold and adventurous character, commerce, 
and statistical science, as well as Christianity, arc already indebted * • 

“ After residing in Siam for some months, preaching, teaching, and acquiring lan- 
guages, he proceeded to China, in a native Junk, and by this mode of travelling, he 
of course acquired an insight into the character of the lower classes of Chinese. 

In two subsequent V 03 rages he coasted a large part of the western coast of China, 
during which he was repeatedly charged by the Chinese Mandarins with being a native, 
so accurate was his knowledge of their language and manners. Chinn, therefore, seems 
to be a theatre peculiarly fitted for a person of Mr. Gutzlaffs qualifications and tempera- 
ment.** 

Smith, Elfjer ahp Co. Cornhii.l. 


DR. RAMADGE ON CONSUMPTION. 

In One Vol. 8vo., nearly ready for publication, Second Edition, with considerable 
Additions, illustrated by coloured Plates, 

CONSUMPTION CURABLE ; and the Manner in which Nature as 

well as Remedial Art operates in effecting a healing process in cases of Consumption, 
explained and illustrated by numerous remarkable and interesting cases. 

To which is added, a Mode of Treatment by which the development of Tubercles may 
be prevented in persons liable thereto from hereditary predisposition, or a bad state of the 
system, induced by various causes. By FRANCIS H. RAMADGE, M.D., F.L.S., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Senior Physician to the Infirmary for 
Asthma, Consumption, and other Diseases of the Chest, and Lecturer on the Practice of 
Medicine, &c. 

London : Lomgmam, Rees, Okmx, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
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MEW BOOKS published by MR. MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 

I. 

TRAVELS INTO BOKHARA ; 

BEING THE 

ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY FROM INDIA TO CABOOL, TART ARY, 

AND PERSIA; 

ALSO, 

NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE BY THE INDUS, 

HV RUIJTKS NEVKR UEFORE TAKEN lit ANY EUROPEAN, 

While oil a Mission to the Court of Lahore, with Presents from the King of 

Great Britain. 

By LIEUT. ALEXANDER BURNES, F.R.S., 

With numerous Plates, 3 Vols. 8to., JB2, 2s. 

II. 

BELGIUM and WESTERN GERMANY, in 1833^ With Excur- 
sions to ti.o KIFEL, WISHADEN, BADEN-BADEN, CASSEL, HANOVER, 
tlio MART/ MOUNTAINS, &c. Ac. By Mrs. TROLLOPE, Authoress of “ The 
Domestic Manners of the AMERICANS.” 2 Vols, post 8vo. 

III. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 

By the late ALEXANDER FRASER TYTLER, LORD WOODHOUSELEE. 
(Now complete in Six Volumes of the Family Library, price 5s. each.) 

As tlicrc is no Universal History now in the hands of the English reader, except an 
enormous collection occupying nearly thirty large octavo volumes, the production of a 
compact mid elegant Epitome — not prepared, hastily, to meet the demand of the hour, 
but the result of the lifelong thought and exertion of a most accomplished man of letters 
— can hardly, it is presumed, fail to be considered as filling up an important blank in tlie 
popular literature of the day. 

The remaining volumes of the HISTORY of INDIA arc nearly ready, and 
will appear on the 1st of August. 

IV. 

GUIDE BOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT. 

1. Mrs. STARKES DIRECTIONS for TRAVELLERS. Post 8vo. Eighth 
Edition, 15s. 

2. BUBBLES from the BRUNNENSof NASSAU. New Edition, 12s. 

3. BELGIUM and WESTERN GERMANY in 1833. By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
2 Vols. post 8vo. 

4. FAMILY TOUR through HOLLAND and up the RHINE. 1 Vol. 5s. 

.5. AUTUMN near the RHINE. 8vo. 14s. 

6. SIMOND’S SWITZERLAND. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24s. 

7. DATES and DISTANCES; shewing what may be done in a Tour of Sixteen 
Months. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

8. MATTHEWS’ DIARY of an INVALID. 1 Vol. 

9. FORSYTH’S ANTIQUITIES, and ARTS of ITALY. 1 Vol. 

10. ROME in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 3 Vols. small 8vo. £l. 11s, 6d. 

11. BARROW’S EXCURSIONS in the NORTH of EUROPE. PostSvo. 12s. 

12. A YEAR in SPAIN. By a Youmo Amruican. 2 Vols. post 8vo. I6s. 

13. DR. JAMES CLARKE’S MEDICAL ADVICE for INVALIDS^ on 
Climate. 8vo. 12s. 

V. 

BUBBLES from the BRUNNENS of NASSAU. Second Edition, 

postSvo. 128. 

(coniinucif* 
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VI. 

TOURIST IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Now ready, in One Pocket Volume post 8vo., accompanied by a most elaborate and 
complete Map, engraved by Arrowsmith, and containing tlie most recent information 
respecting Roads, Ac. for the use of Travellers, 

GUIDE to the HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, 

including ORKNEY and ZETLAND; descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, Anti- 
quities, and Natural History, with numerous Historical Notices. By GEORGE 
ANDERSON, General Secretary to the Northern Institution for the Promotion of 
Science and Literature; and PETER ANDERSON, Secretary to the Inverness So- 
ciety for the Education of the Poor in the Highlands. 

, Vll. 

The CONNEXION of the SCIENCES. By Mrs. SOMERVILLE, 

a New Edition, foolscap 8vo., revised, corrected, and augmented, will he ready in a 
fortnight. 


In tlie Press, 

A GENERAL VIEW OF EGYPT, and the TOPOGRAPHY of 

THEBES, made during a Residence of more than Twelve Years in Egypt and among 
the Ruins of Thebes. By J. G. WILKINSON, Esq. 

. John Murrav, Albemarle Street. 


TRACTS on VAULTS and BRIDGES ; containing Observations on 

the Various Forms of Vaults, on the taking down and rebuilding London Bridge, and on 
the Principles of Arches g illustrated by extensive Tables of Bridges. Also, containing 
the Princitlks of Prndant Bridoxs, with reference to the Catenary, applied to the 
Menai Bridge, under theoretical Investigation of the Catenary. By SAMUEL 
WARE. With Twenty Copper Plates, and Ten Wood-cuts. Royal 8vo., price 20s. 
Boards. 

This book will be found f the highest importance to Military as well as Civil Engineers, 
being the only practical work on the subject of Suspension Bridges, 

By the same Author, 

A DESIGN for a TUNNEL UNDER the THAMES, from Horsly- 

down to St. Katherine’s, with Letter- press Description, price 3s. 

Also, by the same Author, 

REMARKS on THEATRES; and on the Propriety of VAULT- 
ING them with BRICK and STONE; with Observations on the CONSTRUC- 
TION of DOMES; and the Vaults of the Free and Accepted Masons. With Three 
Copper- Plates. Royal 8vo. price 6s. sewed. 

Published by T. and W, Boonk, 29, New Bond Street. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price Is. 6d. 

A LETTER to GENERAL LORD VISCOUNT BERESFORD; 

being an Answer to his Lordship’s Assumed Refutation of Colonel Napier’s Justification 
of his Third Volume. By W. F. P. NAPIER, C.B., Col. II.P., 43d ttegt. 

Also, 

COLONEL NAPIER’S HISTORY of the WAR in the PENIN- 
SULA. 4 Vols. 8to., with Flaiw, price £4. boards; or separately, price 20&. each. 

Just published, in 8vo., price Is. 

Tlie NURSERY GOVERNESS. By the late Mrs. E. Napier, wife 

of Colonel Charles James Napier, C.B. 

** Hear the instructions of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy mother. 

Proverbs* « 

T. and W. Boonx, 29, New Bond Street. 
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Sept. 1, 1834. 

POPULAR AND ELEGANT ANNUALS FOR 1835. 

To be published in October, and for which all Orders should be given forthwith to the 
Booksellers, to secure copies of the early delivery. 

I. 

PUNCTUALLY ON THE FIRST OP OCTOBER. 

In I Vol. 8vo., embellished with Twenty-two Engravings by the most eminent Artists, 
superbly bound in morocco, price One Guinea ; large paper (India proofs) £2, 129. 6d. 

THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL, FOR 1835. 

FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, 

BY WILLIAM DANIELL, ESQ., R.A. 

N.B. The former Volume, for 1834, small and large paper copies, same price as above. 

ir. 

IN THR COURSE OF OCTOBER. 

Elegantly bound in morocco, price One Guinea, 

THE GEO Gil A PHI CAL A N N U A L, F O R 1 83 5. 

ACCOMPANIED WITH A UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, 

In addition to its Hundred Steel Engravings, beautifully coloured. 

III. 

IN THE COURSE OF OCTOBER. 

Elegantly bound in morocco, price One Guinea, 

THE BIBLICAL ANNUAL FOR 1835. 

Containing finely.executcd and beautifully-coloured Engravings on Steel by Starling, 
of all the Tribes and Countries mentioned in Sacred History, with Plans of the City of 
Jerusalem, the Temple, &c. &c. 

COMPLETION OF HALF THE BIBLE. 

WESTALL AND MARTIN'S 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 

Part VI. now ready, completes half the Bible. 

** This is a marvellous work, when we consider that each Monthly Part contains Eight 
Engravings, after Drawings by Martin and Westall, ll.A., with Descriptions, for 
One Shilling. Never was there a work more likely to get at once into^ the Palace and 
the Cottage than this; it has in it every quality of interest, human and divine, to secure 
i* - ule of millions." — Observer, 

Published by Messrs. Bull and Churton, 26, Holies Street, London; and sold by 
all Booksellers and Newsmen throughout the United Kingdom. 


Complete in One closely-printed 8vo. Vol. of 1576 pages, price j83. 

ENCYLOPiEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; comprising a complete 

Description of the Eartli — Physical, Statistical, Civil, and Political ; exhibiting its 
Relation to the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each 
Country, and the Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, .^nd Civil and Social 
State of all Nations. By HUGH MURRAY, F. R. S.E., assisted in Astronomy, 
Ac. by PaoFEssoR Wallace; Geology, &c., by Professor Jameson ; Botany, Ac. by 
Professor Hooker ; Zoology, Ac. by W. Swainson, Esq. With 82 Maps, drawn by 
Sidney Hall; and upwards of 1,000 other Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 
Swainson, T. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, Ac., representing the most remarkable objects 
of Nature and Art in every Region of the Globe. 

This work is also now publishing in Twelve Monthly Parts, Seven of which have 
appeared, at 5s. each. Subscribers may also now complete their copies. 

London : Lonoman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
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ON THE ORIENTAL PHRASEOLOGY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

It may well be supposed, that, however insulated the Jovp taay have 
been, as a nation, yet, from their origin and the structure of their lan- 
guage, and still more from their subjection to the Babylonian and Medo- 
Porsian monarch?, they must have possessed many notions and expressions 
in common wdth other people of the East. lienee, it is evident, that from 
these language.s their metaphors and symbolical style may be advantageously 
explained; and this observation has of late years led many continental 
scholars, in particular Roscnmiiller and Gesenius, to direct their researches 
to Asiatic illustrations of tlic Hebrew writings. But even in this field, far 
more remains to be done than has yet been achieved. 

If, however, we except llosenmiiller’s Scliolia, and a few books of less 
note, the same process has been but .sparingly apjilied to the Greek Testa- 
ment, which, not only as the work of Hebrews, but as written at a time 
when the Jew's had necessarily become acquainted w'ith the neighbouring 
Arabs and people both of the east and west, must bo presumed to be capa- 
ble of elucidation from the same sources, at least in an equal degree. 
From the Greek language alone, we might partially anticipate these results ; 
but from the Greek language w'riUen and spoken by Jews, w'c may more 
fully expect thejn. Therefore, although this paper be not intended as a 
theological essay, much less as an abstruse and severe criticism of the text 
and its recensions, it may be useful to notice some remarkable expressions 
common to many people, because such a collation will elucidate some 
obscurities, and will prove that they have been almost in proverbial use 
from time immemorial. Consequently, after a survey of the general 
orientalisms of the Old, some of those discernible in the New Testament 
will be produced. 

Throughout both Testaments, the metaphor of gold tried in the fire, either 
i4^i«/.t/o/^rw.N.S.VoL.l/).No.57. B 
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as an emblem of purity^ or as denoting afliiction,^ continually occurs^ 
analogous to which are those of the assay of metals and examination of 
weights, whiojh^ in metallurgic language, are applied to the estimate of pro- 
bity — expressions equally common to the oriental writers. Thus Hariri 
, ^eak^f 'putting people to the trial, of examining the weights, and of care- 
fully ascertaining those which were defective and disgraceful U)^ 

in a passage, which his scholiasts interpret as relating to the actions of men. 
On the same principle, good men thus purified are represented shining as 
the sun,'’ which phrase ive likewise discover in the Mahal) hdrata^ in a 
similar sense. t Witli these notions, it is very probable, that the antient 
ordeals by fire were connected originally. The finger of scorn and the 
foot of reproach are also of usual occurrence both in the Scriptural and 
Asiatic pages,^ as arc the cup of afllietion, of death, &c.,§ the metaphor 
being far more strained in the latter ; nor can we fail to recognize the 
Scriptural titles, King of Kings and Lord of Lords, in the Eastern 

and the like, or that of Ariel^ 

or * lion of God,’ in the Arabian juol and Persian . But 

besides these coincidences, which might be multiplied to a great extent, we 
find whole sentences exhibiting the same analogy: thus with Johy xxxii. 7, 
may be compared Hariri’s words, thy grey hairs are 

thy monitors with Is* xviii. 4, and xxv. /5, his expression Uj 


• So Hariri sayi:— . 

. y 

?ior is it a disgrace to native golil 
To be tried (turncil aliout) in the Are. 

The SegaHstdn also applies the phrase to affliction 




% In Persian and ^ common phrases; su 

also is \ ** \ , ** the finger of astonishment." 


or , "the cup of the sword or death,” continually occurs in Arabiu 

poetr)’, and a person slain is described as he has drank the wine." Tarafa. In his 

Moaliakah, writes 

*• I gave them to drink from the cup of the reservoir of death 
and Motanebbl, the greatest of the Arabian poets:— 

** He handed round to them on the points of spears the cups of death." 

Hence comes the oriental phrase "to taste death," which we find in the Hebrew and Greek Testaments : 
in the Kordn (sur. iil. 182 ) t ** »>ul shall taste death." 
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^ the New Testament. 

9 ^ 4^ p 

that 1 might thanca gathcjf 

that wliich would be an ornament to me among men and a cloud in ti^e 
heat of summer;'** with ZacA. viii. 24, many passages of the same writer, 
where the Scholiast explains ‘Mianging on the skirts of a garment," as 
denoting dependence on a person's society and protection, and another pas- 
sage in Hariri, which shows that it was frequently the practice of the eastern 
mendicant to solicit relief by rubbing his garment ( Ij J ) or face, as 

the Scholiast adds. From Jaiiii, Xizami, and other poets of the Persian, 
Arabian, and Turkish schools, a full commentary of passages parallel to 
Solomon's Song might easily be selected ; nor should \vc fail of aid in this 
research from llie Sanskrit, as the Songs ofJayaDeva abundantly evince.1* 
In fact, in all, the current of thought was nearly the same ; for the imagery 
was that of oriental regions, in whicli the most prized and prominent objects 
wore metaphorically pressed into the poet's service. Hence we continually 
meet expressions which must have been either derived from the Bible, through 

the Kordtiy such as ^ iu the of Genesis, 

or which must have been the ordinary phraseology of the surrounding and 
more distant countries. These, of course, will often slightly vary in 
different places : thus, we notice the metaphor of a shadow used by the 
Hebrews and Easterns precisely to the same purpose, as we might easily 
suppose from the relief it aflbrded in torrid climates ; but we shall discover, 
that in different places it was connected with different trees, according to the 
estimation in which they were there holdcn. So, in the desert, where the 
sant or acacia ( ) is prized on account of its shade, manna, and other 

useful properties, we observe its shadow continually selected to ex- 

press that which is trustworthy and good : his words 

are like the shadow of the sant,'* ?\e. trustworthy, 'riiore is also a strong 
similarity in their oaths. J//mreper suum caput was a form of oath known 
to the Romans, which occurs in Matt, v. 3(), and thcArabian writers ; ana- 
logous to which and anollior continually cited by the pro|)hets, akhalif says, 
in Elmakin, “swear by my head," and again, 

• Almuznftt acamling to ilu* Scholinsl, is a very white doud, whidi discharges rain, JlIC , 

according to him, relates to intense thirst. 

t With c. Iv. 1, c. V. 11, and c. vii. 7, H, may he compareil this distich of Amriolkais 

And the locks wliich adorn her back are black, yes, very black, 

** Luxuriant as the clusters of the wide-spreading palm lieo;” 
and with c. iv. c, vii. .1, r. viii. 14, as to the principal idea, the following, in thoiame poem 

• ^ iCuai id 

•• And her slender neck is like the neck of the gaselle, not devoid of beauty, 

** When blie raises it ; 1101 is it without ornaments.*' 
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f* swear by jpiy to which the reply is, not by thy life.” 

^metimes this is amplified, by my life and safety some- 

times they' say StXgJ whose hand is my spirit;” 

but in these the common origin is self-evident. The shortness of life also is 
a subject fraught with similar metaphors in all, such as an evanescent flower, 
withering grass, sleep, falling leaves, transient bubbles,’'^ and passing wind. 

Without amplifying these philological illustrations of the Old Testament, 
if we pass to the New, we shall find the same oriental spirit predominant. 
It may, however, be objected, that many narratives from this book have 
been, in distorted forms, circulated in the east, having been either imme- 
diately derived from it, or mediately through the Koran ; but these are so 
instantly discernible, and so distinct from the metaphorical style to which we 
refer, that it will be impossible to mistake them. For, as the connection in 
imagery and general thought between the Hebrews and other orientals has 
been shewn, it is evident that any language, in which an antient Hebrew 
might have written, would in like manner have partaken of his customary 
diction ; accordingly, Lightfoot, Sehoettgen, and others, have brought 
parallels from the Talmud and Jewish works to the phraseology of the 
Greek Testament. Hence it will be found, by those who may choose more 
deeply to examine the subject, that in many instances an appeal to eastern 
customs and phrases is the only mode of fully unravelling the meaning of 
particular passages. For instance, tlie xoLxdxv^u, of the Virgin Mary was 
evidently a caravanserai, or ; but the (ptkrmy about which there have 
been many disputes, and which was the DHH or of the Hebrews and 
the of the Arabs, can only be illustrated from the east.t From the 
Kamils we know that, it was an open space between the houses or tents of 
different families, which was appropriated to cattle, to the niajlis or con- 
sessuSf and other purposes, the , or f)art to which the animals were 
tied, being covered. There having been no room in the caravanserai, this 
9 of which the ^ was a portion, must consequently have been the 
fttrvn mentioned by St. Luke. The parable of the unjust steward may also 
be partially explained by the custom of hiding treasures, from the fear of 
losses and political events. Thus, the merchant, in the Arabian NightSy 
who had gained six thousand dinars, allotted one-half of them to commer- 
cial objects and buried the other, dreading a reverse of fortune, such as his 

* " like bubbles" (says the Hindustani poet Sawla) ** may we see whole families 

pass away." So, ** the end of all things is death," ap|>ears to liave been an old proverbial expression ; 
we trace it in dilTerent garbs in the eastern poets, particularly in this hemistich of Mutallemesi : ^ 

*• Seest thou not.that man is the pledge of death ? prostrated as fooil for birds, or that he may be burledr* 
Cf. Heb. ix. 27. Allied to this is the Koranic phrase ** to God we shall return," which the Malays render 

"to return unto God’s mercy.” 

t Sec an article by me on this subject in the Theolosimt Review, No. iii. p. 191, V.ti, 
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brothers had experienced, SUs^t ** fearinj^. 

lest that might happen to me which happened to them.” 

In other instances, we detect a similarity of general custom under parti- 
cular variations : thus the hypocritical pharisees are represented yyromK/- 
g-a/jwg- their charities by the sound of trumpets; whereas, if we advert to 
the counterpart in the east, we shall perceive that there the practice is invert- 
ed, by this method being adopted frequently by dervishes, fakirs, and calendars 
to solicit alms. The precept deduced from this in the Greek Testament, 
may also be found in the Codex Nazarwiis. 

It is not surprising, that the fable of the Belly and its Members should 
have been generally current through these extensive regions ; but we ob- 
serve that the manner in which St. Paul has applied it to his argument has 
been almost verbo lenns adopted by .Saadi : — 

Whenever one member is in pain, 

The other members sympathize with it. 

His other mode of applying it may likewise be discovered in the Sepher 
3113 np^i, in a passai^c too long for transcription, where each member is 
represented co-operating for the general good of the body, and bearing, llic 
one with the other, in order to etfoetthat object. 

Moreover, the custom of a brother marrying the wife of a deceased 
brother, which i.s recorded in Matthew^ was adopted even in a worse 
degree by the Pagan Arabs, as we learn from Niiviri,*^ who denominated it 
cr-dUll the hateful marriage/* This law IMohammed greatly modi- 

fied : consequently, we may infer, that at very early periods, and perhaps at 
some comparatively later, it wa.s prevalent, not merely in Judaea and Arabia, 
but in various other uncivilized countries of the east. 

The request of the sons of Zcbedec to sit on the right and left hands of 
Christ, can probably be only fully explained by a development of oriental 
notions, in which the right hand was the invariable emblem of power. But 
they appear to have carried their ambition to a higher ])oint than critics have 
supposed, and to have claimed the authority nearest to his, in virtue of the 
places, to which they aspired, Ibn Nabat's description of the Radqf will 
beat elucidate the case : 1 jl, ^ (.1^1 

* ^ fXi cjU la! J^J\ 

^ 

JWl *LJ! 

** When a man ilics» his eldest son rises and throws his garment on his father's wife, and as heir 
marries her. Should he, however, have no neetl of her, one of lus brothers marries bar, having pre- 
sented lier with a new spousal gift ; for they inherit the marriage of the women just as they inherit tho 
property.” The Kdmus and Sihnh describe this practice in like inaimcr ; others say, that the son was 
only bound to marry his stepmother. 
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]}^ Utj ifjuKi cl^USi 

iljCUll Sj\j\ ^ "If the king sits down, the Radqf 

sits down on his right hand; if the king drinks, the jRadVj/ drinks after him ; 
if the king goes on a warlike expedition, the Radaf sits in his place ;^and the 
Radaf receives tribute with the tribute of the king/'* Now, as among the 
Jews we discern similar ideas, Aaron in Zohar being called 
**the right hand of the king" (^ciV. ' God ’), and as (according to the 
Talmud of Jerusalem) the Sagan ^ in virtue of his office, always 
stood at the right hand of the high priest, it is very plain that they had 
notions of such a function as that of the Radaf, We also observe, that 
in Thibet, the Lampo, or person next in authority to the king, sits at his right 
hand; and that in the Ceylonese books, to sit at the right hand of God is a 
phrase equivalent to the office of high priest, and to sit at the left, to that of 
second priest. No further remark is necessary to explain their presumption. 

Some few proverbial expressions have been noticed, but we shall find all 
more or less by no means peculiar to the Jews. In addition to those else- 
W'here cited, + respecting the camel passing through the eye of the needle, 
which the Ivamiis, in voce identifies w'ith the Arabian proverb, 

Hidayat, to express the divine power of executing apparent impossibilities, 
describes God as drawing the universe " through the 

eye of a needle," which phrase is of frequent occurrence in the Persian 
writers, doubtless from its existcn<?e in the Koran. From this the Jews 
have likewise derived another excellent proverb, DHDn 3 p 3 1 >H 

Dm oombt no eye of a needle is too nar- 
row for two friends, but the world is not sufficiently spacious for two 
enemies." In that of coals heaped on the head, which St. J^aul has 
extracted from the IlcbrcAV collection, we retrace the Arabian ^3 

“burning coals in the heart," or Lull ^ “burning 

cinders of tamarisk-wood in the heart," because that wood for a very long 
time retains fire ; or " fire in the liver to which many of 

the same import might be added. The precept of doing to others as we 
would wish them to do to us, may every where be found in proverbial use, 
as in the Hindustani story, ® 

man acts, shall he find others act to him w'e notice it also in the Codex 
NazarwuSy in the rabbinical writings, in Arabian and Persian poetry, and 
even in Chinese ethical works : the precept is expressed in the Chung Yung^ 
one of the Confucian moral books, almost in the exact words used by our 
Saviour. Confucius says : “ what a man does not wish should be done to 

* This office of radaf also elucidates the real meaning of the expression " to sit at the right hand of 
God,** about which there was formerly much controversy, 
t See Jewish and Oriental Antiquities, The following is preserved in the Beharistdn 

Jfc) j\ 

•• It is easier to root up a mountain with the point of a needle^ than to eject the meanness of pride from 
the heart.*' 
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him, let him not do to others/'^ " Ask, and it shall be given to you,^*t is 
literally in MeidAni’s collection ; and they that are ivhole 

need not a physician, but they that are sick,'’ may be recognized in Sai^i: 

JJbJj the physician only gives remedies to the 

sick.” 8o the injunction to return good for evil seems to have had a prover- 
bial origin, as in the Arabian NightSy V. ® 

doest good to him, who has done thee evil,” where it is cited as such ; to 
which another may be added UilitJ U ^ 

hate not your enemy violently, lest perchance 

should you both be reconciled, you might be ashamed of it.” That like- 
wise respecting the beam and mote in the eye, is purely oriental ; thus we 
read in the Ilatnasa : — 

I saw a beam crossways in thine eye. 

And thou wonderest at seeing a mote in mine. 

We find exactly the same among the I tebrew proverbs : cf. Erachin, f. 16, 
col. 2. 

From Meidani’s proverbs, $ it is evident that 7r<Wo? yu^ o l‘prxyyu>^et^Aveu 
in Heb. x. 23, has a direct allusion to some well-known apophthegm, of 
which the writers in the Old Testament also availed themselves, and it 
probably was of the same description as that preserved in his collection. 
In Bava Batkray that to which reference is made in Matt.y vi. 19, may 
be found, which being also preserved in Meidani,§ manifestly belonged to 
the general oriental stock. Closely allied to this is another, ^ 

more greedy than a dog,” to which there arc very many references in the 
New Testament. In Pirhi Etiecer it is afiirmcd, that whoever eats with 
an idolater is as bad as he who cats with a dog ; and as the term is by 
obloquy applied to persons in the east, so we notice its application by the 
Jewish writers. In several countries dogs were objects of abomination:-— 


• The Chung Yiingt ch. l:i. The ('hinese havo a common proverbial saying: ** Ke so pAh pAh wAts 
sheyujin ; literally, ** what you do not desire yourself, do not toother people.” 

\ AlinamuiVs signet-motto was, ** ask of God and he will give it to thee.'* 

The Biblical phrase, too, which is almost proverbial, occurs in *'onthe 

right hand and the left.” 

y o ^ ^ 

t “breachof promises is the phigue of society.” 


5 ^ *• more eating than the moth.” We may also compare e 

yiy^ot^u (John xix. 22) with a proverb in Abdlfeda, attributed to the prophet Salihh: U Jf 

CU I \ '* all that is ordained to happen, will happen." In both the style is the same. 
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tlie. Greeks offered them to Hecate^**^ the Carians to Mars^ and the 
; Bo^^ana expiated crimes by passing through the parts of a dog cut in Imlf. 
' With the JViacedonian^ and Samothracians somewhat similar rites prevailed. 
On the other hand^ Amida^ one of the gods of Japan, is described with a 
canine head ; and, according to Tavernier, dogs were honoured by the 
Gabrs and brought to receive the breath of the dying : bits of bread were 
also placed near the corpse to entice their approach, whilst from the 
animal’s seizure of the bread or his disregard of it, they conjectured the 
happy or wretched state of the soul. It is, therefore, no wonder, that 
dogs should have passed into a proverb. 

The fertility of tlic earth has also given rise to proverbs, which arc 
quoted in SS. ;+ but these tire the natural result of agricultural employ- 
ment. There is a very ancient proverb among the Arabs, which recalls the 

parable of the mustard-seed : ys-J' Jjl “ the beginning of the tree 

is the date-stone — another is placed in Ali’s mouth, which is not dissi- 


milar to that in Luke xxi. Juo congratulate 

yourself (your soul — vf>tav) on victory after patience and another 
of equal antiquity, ^ another man’s horse,” 


is exactly apposite to tliosc passages ^vhich occur against coveting the pro- 
perty of others. In the injunction not to take the highest scat at meals, we 
Ure forcibly reminded of another in Meidani, 

** sit where you ought to sit;” and in the Persian adage, 

^ the tongue, though of flesh, is a sword of steel,” we 


naturally call to memory the nearly corresponding words of St. James. 

The analogy, liowcvcr, will frequently appear still stronger in whole sen- 
tenoes,* where not merely the ideas, but occasionally the very words, arc the 
same. Hufnagel, in a short essay published many years since, has cited 
some from Elmakin, among which are the following. In the answer which 
Mustansir Billah returned to llassan Abu Ali Nasru’ddaulat, he says 
Jj^l, d grnn'lfathcr is in my 

son, and I ".m in my father, and my w'ord denotes unity and justice,” 
which speech so closely resembles Iv Kui o Iv ia-rt rZ 

^ifActra & iyZ ?icc?iZ vfuvt aTr lfAotvrov ov AaAa;,j: that wc should imagine the 
one to have been borrowed from the other, were we not assured that the 


♦ Plutarch's Horn, (58. Suidas calls them KatotKov ^vfAo.^ and in Samothrace was the 

ufT^ov Kv)toir(petyovs 

t “ more faithful than the earth the reason given for which isj because 

•* she restores all that is entrusted to her/’ e.g, seed. Also, pregnant 

or prolific than the earth." 

t Analogous to this is the phrase *♦ to be in the bosom of a person so Abu’lfcda says,^^ 

>UI dri) " All was ui the bosom of the prophet before Islaniisin.’’ 
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similarity chiefly resulted from the idiomatic peculiarities of the east. Abo^ 
when Azzud was slain, Elmakin says, that his slayer brought his head to 
his uncle in a bowl,* and that his uncle was greatly affected, and covered 
the eyes with his handkerchief. Another instance likewise occurs in Elma- 
kin, where Samsam u'd-daulat’s head was brought in a bowl to Abunasr, 
both so closely allied to the history of St. John the Baptist, that they almost 
seem transcripts of it, and prove that mode of producing the head to the 
person who had ordered the execution to have been an ancient custom, as 
indeed we know it to have been from other sources. Also, with the doxo- 
logy in 1 Tim. i. 17, he compares Alvathek's exclamation before his death, 
KLo J|j ^ Jjjji ^ V. ^ whose kingdom passes 

not away, pity him whose kingdom is passing away I''t and w ith 1 Cor. i. 
31, 0 xctv^eafziyog Iv Kv^m Eltnakin’s closing words, 

/ Id liiin wdio glories, glory in the Lord I” 

But besides the few' instances which ITufnagel has seleeted, many others 
may be adduced equally clear. St. Paul (1 Tim. i. 5) mentions 9r/r<^ 
whicli is literally tlie Persian t-l/b > and elsewhere draw^s 

a contrast between it and its reverse, like b'irdausi : — 

i/i 

The one was an idolater (Gabr), the other was of the pure faith, 
lie also (I Tim. v. ti) mentions a certain class living, wdio are morally 
dead, in which he exactly agrees wdth the w ords of an old poet (juoted by 
i\)cocke 






Not he who is dead and at rest, is really dead, ^ 

But he only is such, who whilst living is dead.;}: 

On this subject, the Jews aud moral w riters among the Araijs adopted very 
similar language from time imiecniorial, as in the concluding verse of llie 
history of the prodigal son. lienee B. Salomo observes, r|K 
o>>n D'np inn’on D’pnxni D»nD onnp Dn»»nn “ the wicked even 
in their lives are called dead, but the just even in deaili are called alive.’' 

* e! ^ ^ Cf. iXr;TJj.‘>>3 o fiatnXtug, 

Mutt. xiv. !>. 

I In the same way he compares lirv, x. IJ, rv raw,- Kivv'f.; r.wv uIujvmv with the title* 




^ NI.jiini writ.:tt in the 


J5^ 






ci-y.) - 

•* The nmazzin cries at the first time of prayer, 
lie Mho lives {;Iorifymf; (ioti. shall never die.” 

}l«re the scholiast uiuierstands as ** the niorniiie^ of the ResurrcotioTi.’' 

j^lsiat Jour , \ .S A" oi.. I .■> No.ru. 


C 
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We may also collate many passages describing death under the figure of 
sleep, and the resurrection under that of awaking, witli the verses of Abu’l 
Ola Almoarri 

The repose of death is sleep, in which the body 
Rests, and life (the future) is like awaking from it. 

But this subject might bo pursuetl almost through every metaphor so 
clearly and so appositely (if space would permit), that it would be impos- 
sible to entertain legitimate doubts of the afiinity of idiom in the languages 
brought into comparison. 

Fakhr eddin Razi describes the Barmecides as bright 

shilling stars,” 

oceans, impetuous torrents, and fertile sliowers," exactly on the same 
metonymical ])rinciple, as St. .lude describes the wicked as “wandering 
stars, for whom blackness is reserved ; waves of the sea foaming out their 
own shame, and clouds without \vat(‘r, carried about by winds.* f)n the 
other hand, the J)oclors of the law are not imfrecjurntly called stars in the 
Talmud, It is also curious to remark, that there is a great resemblaiiec 
between some of the circumstances wlii(di occurred on St. John the Bap- 
tist receiving his name {Luke i. ()tl, (>1, 02) and those stated by 
Abu’lfcda to have happened on Mohammed’s receipt of it. 1'he guests, 
after the feast, having asked his graudfaiher, Abd'ulmotallab, his name, 

^ h Ui ’’J'J JU he replied, 

“ I name iiini Mohaniaicd; they rejoined, why will you not give him the 
name of one of his kindred r” 'This may ccitainly have been merely 
occasioned by the introduction of a strange name in the tribe; be this as it 
may, the narrative closely coincides with that of St. Jaike. In the Apoca- 
lypse, iii. 1 J, 0 0 fAst^Tv^ c TTKrTo; Kxi occurs as a title ; but, 

although this may have alluded to the ]DR3 mn of the Jewish writers, or 
to the witness peculiarly called by tinnn rj- wc road in Abu’lfcda, that 
Molmmmcd was so mentally endowed, 

“ that among his people he acquired the name ol Alauiiu^ or ^ the Faith- 
ful.’ ’ In the same manner, likewise, as the C’liristians are pourtrayed as 
citizens of a heaveidy city, so those of Mecca and Medina are siiled 
quasi vicini vel consortes Deo and as the first CJiristian 
canon related to abstinence from things sacrificed to idols, from blood, 
from things strangled, and fornication, so one of the first among the 

* There are similar examples in Hariri, and an old prf)vcrb .says, 

•* there isoftw but little rain under a thundering rloud.” 

I The Amkn, according to Maiinonidos, was a sworn witness, the origin of whose title is in the treatise 

n'lyu'k:; c.xi. 'nn “imu nox p3>nn 

lun IDli’Ii' ** the judges said to him: we adjure thee by Jehovah, the God 
cl' Israel, or by him whoac name ii merciful. And he replied, amen !" Cf. Uev.xi.\. 11. 
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Moslems,# called s\^\ or ‘‘ ihc woman's contract,*' 


was S 


would asso- 
ciate notliinj]^ with God ; that they would not steal ; that they would not 
commit adultery, and that they would not kill their children. And as 
Festus pronounced Paul to have been mad, on account of his doctrines, so, 
at the commencement of Mosleinisrn, Asid, a pa;;aii Arab, thus addressed 


Asad and Mosal), two converts: UiO to 

45^1^ UiL-i}t Ui 3 “ what induces you to drive to madness our weak 
j)cople already inclined to schism, if you have any further need of your 
lives?” VVe observe, too, the metaphor of the wolf and the sheep- 
fold in Firdausi, who introduces Ciuslitasp saying-, that he received his 
diadem, 

“ that he might drive llie wolf from the siieej)!old and the poet after- 
wards eulogizes his justice by staling it to have been so effectual, that the 
wolf and the slicep drank from the same stream. St. Paul also describes 
himself as wandering aljontin sheep-skins and in goat-skins, the allusion in 
which is to the IJeduins’ life, who are emphatically callcd ^'^1 because 
their lenls are made of tlie skins of camels, goals, and the like, in opposition 
to thcjjc4,!\ or slationary Arabs, inhal)iting cities and lionsos. And 
we may even find in the enstoms of the Arabs one answering to the con- 
spiracy in which the Jeu\s uniledto take Paul’s life, in that of the Koreisli, 
-who bound themselves to have no intercourse with the Moslems, nor to 
intermarry with them, and selected persons to take Mohammed’s life, which 
contract they wrote on tablels, and fixed in the (/naba, as an oath by which 
they bound their souls 

'Those instances arc suffieient to show hou' wide a iicid is opened to the 
orientalist in this departmenl, and how many ideas of the Hebrew writers 
are capable of explanation by a collation of them with the Arabian and 
l^ersia'n works. Put with the ancient produelions of the Hebrew prophets 
the analogies arc more numerous and more close, and a sufficient number 
might be sehjeted from the alone to form a respect- 

able commentary. If each orientalist, as lie read, would note the pas- 
sages which struck him as capable of illustrating these books, he would 
contribute to remove many obscurities w hich now exist, and amply prove 
the general connection of ideas in the Fast. 

1). G. Wait. 


♦ i:f. Acts XV, 21). Alm’lfcil.i. We likewise uuil in the a saying of Abubekr of W.isit : 

“ lie wlio says I am near to tJoii is far from him. ami be who says I am far from his essence is hidden 
in It." 
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MADRAS. SERIM6APATAM, AND BANGALORE. 

That the native armies of Madras and Bombay are equal, in the field, in 
strength, vigour, and good conduct, to that of Bengal, there exists no doubt : 
officers of the King’s service, who, at different periods, have commanded in 
the three presidencies, have given the most honourable testimony to the merits 
of all. But the Bengal sepoy has the advantage of a finer person and a more 
military air; perhaps, however, it would be more correct to say, the sepoys of 
the Bengal army, — since the province which gives its name to the presidency 
does not furnish the soldiers, who are principally composed of high-^caste men 
from the Upper Provinces, Rajpoots, Patans, and Moghuls of good family. 

The lounging, dishevelled habits, produced by the climate, have assuredly a 
deteriorating effect upon the style and bearing of European officers in the 
Company’s service. These gentlemen have certainly nothing of the Prussian 
school about them ; none of the upright, ramrod stiffness, which disciplinarians 
consider so essential, and which in Europe usually distinguishes a soldier from 
his fellow-citizens. The Madrassees, as they are called, pique themselves a 
little upon the carelessness of their dress, and, when off duty, assume a non- 
chalant manner, and a neglect of the etiquette of military costume, which 
savours somewhat of affectation, and affords some sanction to the assumption 
of superiority on the part of the Bengal officer. It is said that, at the Cape 
of Good Hope (a place much frequented by visitants in search of health from 
the three presidencies, all of whom are characterized by the general designation 
of Hindoo), the officer of the Madras army is known by the deranged or dilapi- 
dated state of his attire ; that it is not uncommon to sec him lounging about in a 
jacket so much the worse for wear as not to possess its full complement of 
buttons. Women, who are very quick-sighted in such urntters, perceive at a 
glance the least violation of military proprieties, and the lower clus.ses espe- 
cially are wont to express their opinion in no measured terms. A half-caste 
lady in Calcutta, considering herself aggrieved by an officer from the neigh- 
bouring presidency, after exhausting every abusive e;)ithct which the language 
could afford, wound up a striking peroration by calling him “a little Madras 
major:” the force of railing could no farther go. It is proper, however, 
to say that there are different opinions on the subject ; by some it is averred 
that the Bengal troops, though finer and larger men than those of the coast 
army, are not so smart-looking under arm.s, and that they do not move, or 
handle their muskets, with the precision and soldier-like steadiness of the 
Madras native infantry. These conflicting testimonies serve to convinced indif* 
ferent persons that there i.s no real superiority in either : the claims of the 
Bengal establishment rest principally upon the height and good looks of the 
natives of the Upper Provinces of Hindoostan, who are usually tall, stout, 
handsome men. There will always he a little jealousy between the rival esta- 
blishments; and as the Bengalees live in a style of splendour which their fel- 
low-soldiers do not attempt, they assume a pre-eminence which is generally 
acceded to them. 

Those who have been accustomed to the luxuries of the capital of British 
India, the trains of servants in waiting, and the princely accommodations of 
the houses, are apt to disparage the customs and modes of living at Madras ; 
hut the traveller surveys with delight the splendid architectural remains and 
picturesque beauties of southern India. The panorama of Madras, lately 
exhibited in London, afforded to its numerous visitants a striking and faithful 
representation of the military array of the fort, the glittering paiacc-like public 
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of&ccs, and the minarets, churches, and pagodas, embosomed in trees, which 
line the surf-bound coast of this singular and truly orientol city. But the 
imposing air of grandeur and pomp, produced by the magnificent dimensions, 
architectural ornaments, and, above all, the marble brightness of the shell- 
mortar with which the government edifices are coated, is diminished, on a 
nearer approach, by the absence of the regular streets and squares, which give 
so much of a metropolitan air to the stately avenues of Calcutta. The roads, 
planted on either side with trees, the villas chunamed with the glittering mate- 
rial already mentioned, and nestling in gardens, where the richest flush of 
flowers is tempered by the grateful shade of umbrageous groves, leave nothing 
to be wished for that can delight the eye or enchant the imagination. Here 
are to be seen, in the most lavish abundance, the plume-like, broad-leaved 
|)lantain, the gracefully-drooping bamboo, the proud coronet of the coco, 
waving with every breeze, the fan-leaf of the still taller palm, the delicate 
areca, the obelisk-like aloe, and the majestic banian, with its dropping 
branches, the giant arms outspreading from a columnar and strangely convo- 
luted trunk, and precipitating pliant fibrous strings, which plant themselves in 
the earth below, and add their support to the splendid canopy above them. 

The climate of Madras is considered to be less sultry than that of Bengal ; 
those stations which are situated on the highest ground of the table-land enjoy 
a very agreeable temperature. TIic large cantonment of Bangalore is 3,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and the thermometer rarely rises above 80®; 
but the duties of the civil and military servants of the presidency often call 
them to less favoured places; and those who have suffered under the prostrat- 
ing effects of a Mysore fever, have no reason to rejoice that their destinies did 
not lead them to Bengal. 

In spite, however, of its pestilential climate, there are few places in the 
peninsula more attractive to a visitor than the scene of the splendid victory 
gained by the British arms in l/OO- The island of Scringapatam, which is 
surrounded on every side by the Cavery, a wide and rapid river, to which the 
Carnatic owes its agricultural wealth, is a place of great beauty and fertility ; 
but the reminiscences connected with it are of a nature too overpowering to 
permit the mind to dwell upon minor circumstances. 

The departure from every rule of honourable warfare in the cruel treatment 
of his British prisoners, together with many other acts of tyranny and oppres- 
sion, have hramled the name of Tippoo Saib with everlasting infamy ; yet, 
notwithstanding much that is wholly indefensible in his conduct, it may be 
doubted whether he deserves all the opprobrium which lias been cast u]>on bis 
character. A modern, and an unquestionable authority, assures us that 
Tippoo’s government could not have been very oppressive, since his resources 
were almost inexhaustible, and the cities, towns, and villages of his dominions, 
with few and slight exceptions, were in a flourishing slate. Notwithstanding 
the frequency of his wars, bis ucciiiniilation of personal property was immense. 
He had, during a long series of years, maintained very large bodies of troops, 
and kept up his fortresses, and replenished his treasury. His subjects were 
rich, and his army well-appointed and faithful. 

The fortunate person by whose hand the son of Hyder met his death, re- 
mains to this day unknown, nor has it ever been ascertained whether the jewels 
which adorned his person became the spoil of friends or foes. When the 
corpse was discovered, it was found divested of all its ornaments. He was 
known to wear a ruliy ring constantly upon his finger, which he c.stecmed to be 
the finest in his treasury, and the value of the siring of pearls, or rosary, about 
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hMr''n€ck> ^was almost incalculable. The gems, of which it was composeil, were 
the lai^est and richest India could produce; they had been the collection of 
many years, aiid>were the pride of his dress. Whenever a pearl of extraordi- 
nary size and lustre was brought to him for sale, he became the purchaser, and 
strung it on this, preeious necklace, in the place of one of inferior value; and 
as he never appeared without this favourite ornament, there is no doubt of its 
having fallen jnto the hands of some lucky adventurer, who concealed the 
knowledge of so great a prize. His turban was also always adorned with a 
jewel of price, but that hud disappeared : an amulet, powerless to save, alone 
was left upon an arm which had threatened the subversion of the British Govern- 
ment in India. 

One cannot be surprised that the riches gained at the taking of Seringa- 
patara should still be fresh in men’s minds, and that notwithstanding the scar- 
city of “ barbaric pearl and gold,” India should to this day be esteemed a 
sort of garden of Aladdin, where clustering rubies, the flashing diamond, and 
the changeful opal, court the passenger’s acceptance. An enormous (juantity 
of jewels found their way to Europe after the capture of Seringaputum. The 
houses of the chief sirdars, as well as those of the shroffs, were completely 
pillaged. The terrified inmates of the zenanas, anxious only to preserve their 
lives, came forth with all their treasures, and offered their jewels as a ransom. 
Fortunately, the palace was not made the scene of indiscriminate plunder ; it 
was secured in time, and its immense riches were thus preserved for more 
equal distribution to the conquering army. The treasures contained in this 
palace consisted of jewels, gold and silver plate, rich stuffs, valuable MSS , 
and various other articles of great price and rarity. 'J'he quantity of money 
discovered, though great in itself, was not commensurate with the expectations 
raised by the report of Tippoo’s vast resources. It is supposed that much 
remains still concealed, although the confidence of the besieged not being 
shaken until the fortress had fallen into the possession of the enemy, little or 
no precaution was taken to secure property of any description. India still 
affords a fertile field for the treasure-seeker. In traversing the mined portions 
of oncc-fiourishing cities, destined by the fortunes of war to frequent changes 
of masters, it is impossible to avoid wishing for the divining rod, of which we 
read, to direct the search of the money-digger; for doubtless immense riches 
still lie buried where the terrors of the Moghul and the Mahratta have pre- 
vailed. 

The enormous mass of wealth accumulated by Tippoo Saib, though hoarded 
up without regard to ornamental arrangement, and without being made subser- 
vient to the embellishments of the palace, were registered with great care. The 
captors found every article labelled according to its entry in the corresponding 
catalogue. Very extensive buildings, including the greater part of the palace, 
were appropriated to the reception of the treasure ; a series of quadrangles, 
surrounded by store-houses having open galleries above, were appropriated to 
those articles which were least susceptible of injury. The jewels, carefully 
deposited in coffers, w ere kept in large dark chambers, behind one of the halls 
of audience. The plate, both gold and silver, was preserved in the same man- 
ner. The jewellery was set in gold in the form of bracelets, rings, necklaces, 
pliime.s, aigrettes, sword-belts, &c., and the w'orkmanship was not inferior to 
the value of the material. We have a record of one necklace, which seems to 
have been wrought by a band not less cunning than that of the wondrous Flo- 
rentine It wa.s compo.scd, says Major Moor, of filtccu or twenty chains of 
gold, each link being a very small bunch of gicqjcs, of most cxfiuisite work- 
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tnnnship; the number of links or bunches of grapes must bAT6 amounUi4 to 
many thousands, they were so minute. The chains were nearly five fe^ long, 
connected by a pair of splendid clasps of diamonds and cftbies* Value 

placed upon it at Seringapatam, sixty pounds, fell infinitely short of its real 
worth, taking the workmanship into consideration. One of the galleries con- 
tained two howdahs, made of solid silver; and some of the plate was richly 
inlaid with gold, and set with jewels. 

Tippoo, it is said, whose love of hoarding was insatiable, passed the greater 
part of his leisure hours in reviewing and examining the acquisitions of his suc- 
cessful ambition. Ilis love of literature was not inferior to his love of wealth; 
he possessed a large and curious library, arranged after his own fashion, in a 
manner little according with European ideas. The books were kept in chests, 
each volume having a separate wrapper, so that they were for the most part in 
excellent preservation. These books, it is supposed, must all have been col- 
lected Ly Tippoo himself, since his father was too illiterate to have possessed 
any taste for reading. 

The garden-houses and pavilions of Tippoo Sail) are now frequently occu- 
pied by European officers, whom military duty or curiosity leads to Seringa- 
patam, and who, of course, receive the most courteous attentions from the 
heads of the reigning family. A large mansion in the Dowlut Baugh, amongst 
other decorations, is ornamented with a painting representing the defeat of 
Colonel Baillic ; in which the artist, more intent upon pleasing his patron than 
in giving a faithful delineation of the scene, has taken care not only to depict 
the conquering llyder after the most triumphant fashion, but to exaggerate the 
disasters and distresses of the enemy. Nothing can be more wretched than the 
execution of this design ; but the colours are bright and gaudy, and the whole 
as fresh as when it delighted the eyes of the invader and his less fortunate son, 
the British Government not choosing to deface or remove this trophy of by- 
gone days. Few persons can now indulge in a sojourn in the Dowlut Baugh 
without experiencing some injurious attack of disease; the whole island retains 
its fatal power over European constitutions, and from time immemorial it has 
only been the natives of the soil who could successfully resist the deleterious 
effects of the climate. We are told, that out of many thousand natives com- 
pulsorily brought by llyder and his son from the Malabar coast, and forced to 
settle in the new territory, only five hundred survived at the end of ten years to 
relate the story of their tragic expulsion from their own homes ; and five years 
sufficed to reduce the number of European officers and artificers, in the sultan’s 
service, imported from the Isle of France, from five hundred to twenty-five. 
Notwithstanding its comparative salubrity, the cemetery of the neighbouring 
station. Bangalore, is but too well filled with the victims to the fevers so preva « 
lent in southern India. 

Bangalore is rendered peculiarly interesting to the English visitant, from its 
having been selected as a place of confinement for many of the prisoners taken 
in the wars of llyder and his son with the British Government. A large 
wheel for drawing water is still in existence, in a garden adjoining the palace 
of llyder Aliy, in the native fort, about two miles from the present canton- 
ments, at which that despot, who was ignorant of every rule of honourable 
warfare, compelled bis captives to work. During the reign of Tippoo Saib, 
upwards of twenty officers shared the same prison for a dreary interval of four 
years, thcmiseric.s of captivity being cruelly augmented by the continual expec- 
tation of death in its worst form. The little intelligence they could obtain of the 
state of affairs beyond their prison walls was conveyed to them by a native 
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Iititbhef, who frequently enclosed a letter in the head of a sheep, which, being 
severed from thb body, lie flung into the prison. Suspicion fell upon this faith- 
ful fellow, but he wUuld confess nothing, notwithstanding the attempt made to 
intimidate him by t)^ing him to the mouth of a loaded gun. Immediately upon 
his release, he preceded to perform the duties of his avocation, and, undaunted 
by the recollection of previous peril, resorted to the old mode of communica- 
tion, and beheading a sheep, whose teeth were tightly closed upon a letter, 
flung it with reckless daring amongst the assembled officers, who owed their 
lives to the determination which they evinced to resist the attempts made to 
intimidate them. Two of these prisoners still survive to tell the tale, the rest 
have gone to their graves ; and it is melancholy to add, that several became 
the victims of indulgences by which they sought to indemnify themselves for 
the hardships and mortifications they had been made to undergo. 

Bangalore, though not equalling in aspect the lu.Kurinnt, though deleterious 
beauty of the adjacent territories, is prettily situated in a moderately-wooded 
and well-watered country ; there arc barracks for two King’s regiments, one 
of cavalry and one of infantry ; and in addition, the garrison consists of three 
native infantry, and one cavalry, regiments, with a proportionate number of 
battalions of artillery, the requisite stafl^ &c. 

Bangalore has always been distiDguished, throughout the Madras presi- 
dency, for its festivities. It possesses very handsome asscmhly-rooms, and a 
theatre, in which the amateur performances are often above par. These latter 
entertainments have been found so attractive, that persons, anxious to uphold 
the honour of the station, have been induced to make an authenticated report, 
by which it has been shewn that the number of representations of a popular 
piece, with reference to the bills of mortality in both places, has in the theatre 
at Bangalore equalled that of Mother Goose at Govent Garden. The fancy 
balls are upon a grand scale ; and the very beautiful little tfieatrc being at the 
extreme end of the assembly-rooms, and therefore easily thrown open when 
necessary, the effect of the whole is magnificent. No expense is spared upon 
these entertainments ; the bands of the several regiments are in attendance, 
and a flourish of trumpets gives the glad summons to supper. When the 
society happens to be composed of choice spirits, amusements of this nature 
go off with great eclat. Tiic superior size and loftiness of reception-rooms in 
India, render them much better adapted for large assemblages than those be- 
longing to the same class of society in England ; and even in the most sultry 
seasons, less inconvenience is sustained from the heat, the nights being always 
comparatively cool, and a free circulation of air secured by the multitude of 
open doors. The danger of failure is occasioned by the difficulty of getting 
the party to harmonize ; dull, disagreeable people arc to be found every where, 
and when these preponderate, the meeting, intended to be festive, must of 
course be ** stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 

It is delicate and dangerous ground to criticize, in England, the society of 
India; Mrs. Trollope herself could not be in worse odour, in America, than 
the person who should venture to expose a few little defects in the Indian 
system : the strictures of Mrs. Graham on the ladies of Bombay are remem- 
bered and resented to this very hour. But, though Anglo-Indians will not per- 
mit casual visitors to make any disparaging remark with impunity, they either 
laugh at or admit the bitterest censures emanating from one of their own 
body. For the following description of a Madras dinner, the writer is indebted 
to a friend of the late Colonel Lambton, an officer highly esteemed in India, 
but who certainly did not take a very favourable view of its society. 
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** The iMirties are made up of both sexea, of madams an4 
and protSgee spinsters. Previous to sitting down to dinner^ an idipoftant and 
delicate arrangement must be raade^ so that each ihadam* may te 
table by a gentleman of suitable local rank, she having her rank from her lifu» 
band« This ceremony constitutes the most critical pmai 6f etiquette to be 
attended to in the whde arcana of society; and I have known neglect or over*^ 
sight give such offence, that the husband of a lady, who happened not to be 
handed according to kig rank, has taken her by the hand and led her out of the 
room.” It may be observed, en pasgant^ that the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
unless upon such state occasions in which, in all civilized countries, the dis- 
tinctions of rank are preserved, do not stickle upon such points ; the master 
of the bouse leads the lady to table to whom the party is given, whether she 
be of the highest rank, the greatest stranger, or a bride ; the rest follow as 
th^ please ; and it is not too much to say, that there is less formality in the 
order of their going to table, of the guests at a hurra khana of the present day 
in Calcutta, than at a London dinner-party, where the mistress of the mansion 
usually marshals all her visitors. But to return to Colonel Lambton’s des- 
cription. In this important distribution, the gentleman of the house is of 
course to hand the principal lady ; and the poor spinsters, who have yet no 
local rank, fall to the lot of 3 *oung civilians, or military men under the rank of 
field officers. This mighty ceremony of moving to, and being seated at, the 
table, is not the most awful part of the evening. The imposing display of 
dishes, plate, china, and cut glass, together with the beads and baubles with 
which the madams are bedizened, exhibit such an incongruous composition of 
pageantry and false taste, and produce such a variety of contrary emotions, 
that few strangers have nerves powerful enough to support them through the 
whole ; nor can they expect relief from the conversation of their illiterate 
neighbours. At last this tedious dulncss begins to draw to a conclusion, and 
by a signal all the madams and spinsters rise up, and of course all the gentle- 
men; the latter with joyful hearts. Then conies the starched procession, 
which ends in the happy exit of those decorated dolls ; the gentlemen drink 
their healths, rejoiced at being relieved from the necessity of attempting those 
rules of politeness, which in truly polished life are the source of endless delight. 

There. is a great deal more, in the same strain, but this may suffice for a 
sample. The reader cannot fail to observe, that some of the objects, of 
attack, — the dishes, decorations of the table, and the ornaments worn by the 
ladies, — must be common to all dinner-parties ; while the lack of brilliant con- 
versation, we are sorry to say it, is not confined to Madras. Many effusions 
of tlie like nature might be adduced, if necessar^^, to shew that women, 
though the objects of a great deal of attention, are not properly appreciated 
in India, and find their severest censors amid those who are bound, both in 
honour and gratitude, to be their champions. It has been said by a very elo- 
quent writer, and an accurate observer of men and manners in the East, that 
if the ladies, whose destinies lead them to India, could be aware of the ordeal 
they must go through, and the disagreeable remarks to which they will be sub- 
jected upon their landing, they would throw themselves overboard. Early 
divided fVom mothers and sisters, young men in the Company’s civil and mili- 
tary services are unacquainted with the divine graces of feminine excellence ; 
their association with native women does not tend to give them very exalted 
ideas upon the subject, and they have little opportunity, until they marry, of 
forming a correct judgment; and even then, it is not easy to divest themselves 
of former and deeply-rooted prejudices. 

AsitttJourn . N . »S. V o L. 1 . N oJu . 
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During the cold season, the European residents of Bangalore amuse them- 
actives with. pic-Dic parties, there being numerous objects of curiosity in the 
vicinity to attract the visitant. There is nothing throughout Hindoostan to 
equal the remainf of southern India; the pagodas of Benares, and even those 
of Bindrabund and Muttra, are mean in comparison to the splendid temples 
which are spread along the plains of Mysore and the Carnatic. Those in the 
neighbourhood of Bangalore do not yield in magnificence to the most cele- 
brated pagodas of the peninsula, and they arc the favourite resort of all who 
possess any taste for architectural beauty ; while, to the less intellectual por- 
tion of the community, the music, dancing, the banquet, and perhaps above all 
the feats of jugglers, ofibi* high gratification. The Madras jugglers are famous 
all over the world ; the exploits of Ramo Samee arc still fresh in the recollec- 
tion of the inhabitants of London, and though the exhibition of similar acts of 
dexterity is often more extraordinary than pleasing, the display of Icgerdcinain 
in India would almost induce the belief that the age of necromancy had not 
passed away. A man who, in 1828, seated himself in the air without any 
apparent support, excited ns much interest and curiosity as the automaton 
chess-player who astonished all Europe a few years ago ; drawings were exhi- 
bited in all the Indian papers, and various conjectures formed respecting the 
secret of his art, but no very satisfactory discovery was made of the means by 
which he effected an apparent impossibility. The bodies of the Madras jugglers 
are so lithe and supple, as to resemble those of serpents rather than men. 
An artist of this kind will place a ladder upright on the ground, and wind him- 
self in and out through the rings until he reaches the top, descending in the 
same manner, keeping the ladder, which has no su[)port whatever, in a per- 
pendicular position. Some of the most accomplished tumblers will spring^ 
over an enormous elephant, or five camels placed abreast ; and in ropc-dancing 
they are not to be outdone by any of the wonders of Sadler’s Wells. Swal- 
lowing the^word is a common operation, even by those who arc not considered 
to be the most expert; and they have various other exploits with nuked 
weapons of a most frightful nature. A woman, — for the females arc quite 
equal to the men in this kind of feats, — will dip the point of a sword in some 
black pigment, the hilt is then fixed firmly in the ground, and after a few 
whirls in the air, the artiste takes off a portion of the pigment with her eye- 
Kd. A sword and four daggers arc placed in the ground, with their edges atid 
points upwards, at such a di;>Haiice from each other as to admit of a man’s 
head between them ; the operator then plants a scymetar firmly in the ground, 
sits down behind it, and at a bound throws himself over the scymetar, pitch-* 
ing his head exactly in the centre between the daggers, and, turning over, clears* 
them and the sword. Walking over the naked edges of sabres seems to be 
perfectly easy; and some of these people will stick a sword in the ground, and 
step upon the point in crossing over it. A more agreeable display of the light- 
ness and activity, which would enable the performers to tread over flowers 
without bending them, is shewn upon a piece of thin linen cloth stretched out 
slightly in the hands of four person.s, which is traversed without ruffling it, or 
forcing it from the grasp of the holders. The lifting of heavy weights with the 
eyelids is another very disgusting exhibition. Some of the optical deceptions 
are exceedingly curious, and inquirers arc to this day puzzled to guess how 
plants and flowers can l>e instantaneously produced from seeds. The Madras 
jugglers travel to all parts of India, but it is not often that the most celebrated 
are to be found at a distance from the theatre of their education. Snake- 
charmers are common every where ; they belong to a peculiar caste of Hindoos, 
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anil, though their reputation is upon the wane, they Btill excite considerable 
curiosity in southern India. They pretend to be enabled to handle. the most 
venomous serpents with impunity, by means of the snake- stone, O sm<^h, flat 
substance, the size of a tamarind stone, and nearly the sanie shape : this is 
said to be extracted from the head of the animal, arid though the fallacy of the 
idea of the concealment of a precious jewel in a serpent’s head has been ably 
refuted by one of the contributors to the Aiiatic Researches^ the opinion still 
prevails that some of the stones vended by the cunning manufacturers are 
genuine.* 

It is certainly entertaining to a stranger to watch the effect of music upon the 
serpent tribe. Very well authenticated accounts are upon record of their being 
charmed from their hiding-places by the sound of a pipe or flageolet ; and those 
which have been tamed are constantly exhibited dancing to the melody pro- 
duced by this simple instrument. They stand erect upon their tails, and move 
about, bending their heads, and undulating their bodies in accordance with the 
measure. The cobra capella is the dancing-snake of the East, and the produc- 
tion of the snake-stone is exclusively confined to this species. There is not 
much difficulty in extracting the poison of a serpent, which is contained in a 
very small reservoir, running along the palate of the mouth, and passing out 
at each fang ; the natives are very dexterous in forcing their captives to eject 
this venom, and they are then enabled to handle them without the least danger. 
There is a plant which goes by the name of chandraca, in which considerable 
confidence is placed ; and arsenic, which enters very largely into the composi- 
tion of the celebrated Tanjore pill, is often employed as a counteracting 
power. Volatile alkalis are most general!}^ tried by European practitioners, and 
very often prove successful ; but the different degrees of strength in the venom 
of snakes render it doubtful whether in the worst cases they would have any 
beneficial effect. Some medical men aver, that the bite of a cobra capella in 
full vigour, and in possession of all its poisonous qualities, is as speedily fatal 
as a pistol-ball ; and it is only when this poison is weakened by expenditure, 
that medicine can be of any avail. 

■ Tn M.ijnr Moor’s very volume of Orlantnl Vrat^ments, arc some details respecting snake- 

catching, snake-stoiics, and the tricks of the s.'impooris, or snake-catchers, tie dcscrilx^ the process 
employed by one of tho.se artists to charm a snake from his (the Majors) dwelling, and to extract the 
stone, apparently from the jaws of the reptile. He proceeds : “ A clever Parsce servant had reminded 
us that we had Lately lost many fowls, adding that he should not wonder if there was another namp 
somewhere near tke fowl-house. Tliithcr we went; an«l, after the usual cereinonlal.s, sure enough 
another was caught. I smelt a rat; and, causing the exulting catcher to bring his writhing captive into 
the viranda, waichwi narrowly the lithotoinic process. At the proper moment I, to the great astonish- 
ment of iny friend Forbes and the other sptH tators, seized thcsnakelejw hand of the operator ; and there 
found, to his dismay, peniue in his well-closed palm, the intendetl-lo-be-extracte«l stone. 

The fellow made a full and gootl-humouretl confession of the trick, as touching the second snake 
and the concc.Uetl stone; but stoutly maitUained that he fairly caught the first ; and that, although the 
semi-transparent, amber-llke stones were altogether fictilious, the opaque concretion was sometimes, 
though not often, found In the reptile's head ; and that it really had some of the virtues ascribed to it. 
lie gfMxl-humouretlly blamcKl me for exposing him — hinting that credulity was the easy parent of craft ; 
and somewhat slyly said sonictliing lliulibrastically equivalent to the assertion tluit 

the pleasure is .as great 

In being cheated, as to cheat.” 

Major Moor bought many of these stones, and .although, as they multiplied on his hands, he began 
lo suspect that ** he was n«)t one of the wisest men In the world," he still cannot entirely shake off the 
belief that these stones are actually taken out of the reptile's head, and have some anti-poisonous virtue. 
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*!rHBtiu1i68tiU)(^tot of tho BOVen Asiatic ohurclies was given, we believe, 
by Dr. Sinith|^-4)lla{ilain at Gonsiantinopie ; to him we are indebted for 
numerous inscriptions from Smyrna, Ephesus, Pergamus, and Sardis, and 
for the discovery of the site of Thyatira at the modern town of Ak-hissar. 
He was followed, in 1678, by Sir Paul Ricaiit, consul at Smyrna, who, 
however, seems to hava been guilty of some disingenousness in availing 
himself, without any acknowledgment, of his predecessor's labours. After 
Ricaut came Chishull, the learned and indefatigable author of the AntiquU 
fates Asiaitciv^ who was chaplain at Smyrna from 1698 to 1702, and 
whose valuable MS. collections for a history of that town have never been 
published. Pocock, in 1740, visited three of the churches, and the dili- 
gent and accurate Chandler furnished a picture of all the churches, except- 
ing Pergamus and Thyatira, full of interest and antiquarian research. 
Toumefort, Van Egmont, and Choiseul Gouflier, the most eminent foreign 
travellers, limited their investigations to Smyrna, Ephesus, Sardis, and 
Thyatira. In more recent times, Dallaway, Lindsay, and otliers, have added 
to the stock of intelligence, and w’e have now the pleasure of joining the 
name of Mr. Arundcll to the list. The present work, indeed, is not his 
first contribution to the sacred hisiotry of Asia Minor. The situation of 
British chaplain at Smyrna, which Mr. Arundell has filled during twelve 
years, furnished him with many opportunities of gaining information res^ 
pecting the ancient geography of Anatolia, and particularly of those places 
hallowed to the mind of every Christian by the events of which they have 
been the theatre. Among these, the Seven Churches of the Apocalypse 
stand pre-eminent in interest. Six years ago, Mr. Arundell published an 
account of a visit made to them, and of the success of his researches. His 
attention was chiefly directed to the objects mentioned by Colonel Leake, in 
his Journal, as especially deserving the investigation of the traveller, namely, 
the decisive and satisfactory determination of the sites of Sagalassus and 
Apamea ; ** a point,” observes that unwearied labourer in the field of 
Grecian antiquity, of great importance in the ancient geography of the 
western part of Asia Minor, not less than Tyana in the eastern.” Mr. 
Arundell succeeded in discovering the lake of Anana, described by Hero- 
dotus as lying between Colossae and Apamea ; but the existence of which 
no former traveller had ascertained ; the important towns of Apamea and 
Sagalassus ■were clearly traced out, and by the discovery of a river near 
the modern Chonas, exactly corresponding with the account of Herodotus, 
the ancient position of Colossm was almost, if not quite, determined. 

In the Autumn of 1833, Mr. Arundell set out on his second journey, 
having been compelled by ill health to decline the invitation of Lady Franok- 
lin 0he wife of the intrepid northern navigator) to accompany her in a visit 
to some of the Seven Churches, in the August of that year. Every one 
knows the intense heat of an eastern climate during this season ; but so enlhu- 
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siastic was the lady in her pursuit of knowledge, that she (ieir^ 
journey, and while a medical friend and attendant was oblij^ 
porary shelter and repose at Sardis, actually pushed heir lesearslNis a^ss 
the Hermus, with only a single female domestic, and gratified her curiosity 
with an examination of the tumulus of Halyaltis. Certainly, since the 
days of St. John,’' observes Mr. Arundell, no British females nor British 
side-saddles ever before honoured the churches of the Apocalypse." 

The principal object of Mr. Arundell’s second journey was to determine 
tliG site of Antioch of Pisidia, a city endeared to the Christian by the elo- 
quence and tlie sulFerings of St. Paul, and the discovery of which has 
always been looked to as one of great importance to the comparative geo- 
g^tphy of all the adjacent country. He was not without a hope, in addition 
to this leading motive, of finding also the remains of Ijystra and Derbe ; 
but the irruption of Egyptian troops under Ibrahim Pasha into Iconium, and 
the agitated state of the country in general, rendered all antiquarian re- 
searches a work of personal difficulty and danger. The entire journey did 
not embrace more than six weeks, yet in that period nearly a thousand miles 
were passed over, a considerable portion of which has been hitherto unex- 
plored by the European traveller. 

Mr. Arundell commenced his journey on the 22d of October, accom- 
panied by Mr. Dethier, the accredited agent of the Belgian government, and 
a Greek gentleman, named Kyriacos, from his birth having happened on a 
Sunday. Mr. Arundell and his friend were mounted on European saddles, 
but Kyriacos preferred a palank, a substitute for a saddle, and apparently 
of high antiquity. It consists of a pad stuffed with straw, about four feet 
square, to which two ropes, about a foot long, ore attached on either side 
in lieu of stirrups, and being so short, the rider’s knees arc forced up close 
under his chin. But the palank was elevated yet higher, first by the 
paploma, the travelling quilted counterpane so called, then by the rider's 
grcco, or bad-weather cloak, and such other outward vestincnb: as he was 
not in immediate wsint of. On either side of the horse was suspended an 
immense bag, of thick white felt, containing the remainder of the wardrobe, 
together with all the other articles belonging to the party, ivhich Milcolm, 
Suleiman, and the baggage-horse were unable to carry. An umbrella tied 
behind the saddle, and a Damascus sabre, Iianging from a belt of red cord, 
completed the equipment of this gentleman : and a most picturesque charac- 
ter he must certainly have been. 

Passing over the caravan bridge, the Boulevards Italiens of Smyrna," 
they arrived in a few minutes at tlie gate of the once-splendid kula of Sulei- 
man Pasha, which rose from tlie earth and was utterly destroyed within a 
few brief years. The reader may recollect Lord Byron’s mention of this 
individual in the notes to the second Canto of Childc Harold. 

They reached the baths of Diana a little before eleven. Mr. Arundell is 
inclined to indulge the pleasing supposition, that the water, which now flows 
from these baths, might have been employed to baptize the catechumens of 
the church of Smyrna, a century or two aftcr^thc time of Polycarp. “ It 
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he sayS| "that here was a circular inclosure, and the pillar, 
whichHis still stahdingj resembles in form and material those near the 
Jewish' qldarter in the Turkish cemetery," where he is disposed to place the 
site of one of the earliest Christian churches.* 

As they pa^ed through the beautifully situated village of Cucklujah, Mr. 
Ariindell was reminded of the fate of a poor acquaintance, " a hakim and 
a coin-vender, for the terms are syhonimous. Poor Dr. Matteo, of dimi- 
nutive stature, with a jolly red face, a Frank hat, and a large cane, which 
served alike to support his medical character and a lame foot ; he was not a 
medallist of the first order, but indusfrious in his researches ; and many a 
piastre has he received from me and my scientific friend Mr. Borrell. The 
poor man, proud of some recent acquisitions, displayed his medals ihd 
exaggerated their value in the presence of some villains in the village, and 
shortly after, his body was found shut up in an oven ; not the baked head — 
but the entire body !** 

It would, of course, be impossible within any moderate limits to accom- 
pany the traveller through the whole line of his journey ; we shall therefore 
avail ourselves of our privilege to drop away when so inclined, and to rejoin 
the party at any halting-place of peculiar interest. 

As they proceeded from the village of Achmeticc, the Acropolis of Sar- 
dis gradually rose before them. " With our eyes fixed," says Mr. Arun- 
dcll, "on this crumbling monument of the grandeur and nothingness of man, 
and looking in vain for the city whose multitudes lie under the countless sepul- 
chral hillocks on the other side of the Hermus, wc arrived at what was 
once the metropolis of Lydia. If I should be asked, what impresses the 
mind most strongly on beholding Sardis, I should say, its indescribable 
solitude, like the darkness in Egypt, darkness that could be felt. »So the 
deep solitude of the spot, once the * lady of kingdoms,' produces a corres- 
ponding feeling of desolate abandonment in the mind, which can never be 
forgotten. Connect this feeling with the message of the Apocalypse to the 
church of Sardis, ^ thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead; 1 will 
come on thee as a thief ; and thou shalt not know what hour I will come on 
thee and then look around and ask where arc the churches, where are the 
Christians of Sardis? The tumuli beyond the Hermus reply — all dead ; 

• We will subjoin the interesting note on this passage: ** It was probably the church of the beioved 
disciple, for it is at a short distance from the present church of St.John. Numerous piliars arc still 
erect, either entire or broken, which run in a direction nearly north and south above five hundred feet. 
There Is an extensive soutcrrniii in the cemetery, which abounds with other columns used in part as 
Turkish grave-stones, of all sizes and kinds of stone. Near the base of one of the erect columns, 1 
discovered a stone, on which was sculptured an ancient Greek cross, and if tradition has any weight, 
the following will confirm the conjecture. Adjoining the cemetery is a large piece of ground Inclosed by 
the continuation of the walls of the burial ground. It is a beautiful greim oasis in the midst of the filthy 
streets of a Turkish eity : and in one part of it is a large pedestal of white marble, which once sup- 
ported a statue with an inscription, of which the words Al'AHil TTXH only remain. Any person 
who has been in the habit of passing it freiiuently. like the writer, must have been struck, as he was, 
at seeing it always shut, and always unappropriated. Not a shed erected near it, though building ground 
is so valuable, and not a hoof permitted to pollute it with its tread. The adjoining rcmeierles are 
crowded to excess, but this spot is not even permitted to be consecrated to the most sacred purposes of 
Iskunism. One day 1 ventured to inquire the reason from a white-bearded Turk who was leaning over 
the wall. * It is a spot imllutcd by the graves of Giaurs, who will not siiff’er the bones of the faithful 
to rest in peace;' and his story was, that twice or thrice an attempt was made to add it to the adjoining 
conetery : but as often as an interment took place, the body was always found ou the following day most 
unceremoniously thrown out of the grave."— Vol. 1. p. 12. - 
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suiTcring the infliction of the threatened judgment of God for the a|>iiSA of 
their privileges." ; 

They walked along the Pactolus^ so famed in ancient story, aipd from 
thence to the pillars of the temple of Cybele, probably one of the oldest 
monuments at present in existence. The remaining columns of this once 
magnifleent structure are said to be as perfect as if erected only yesterday, 
but they will, no doubt, at some future period, partake the lot of their com- 
panions. Their ruin has hitherto been gradual. Chishull, in J 700, found 

six lofty Ionic pillars all entire,*' except one, of which the capital had 
been injured by an earthquake. Fifty years afterwards, Peysonel saw 
three columns, with their architraves, a part of the cella, &c. Chandler, 
in llUfy, found five columns standing; and Cockerell three, when he visited 
the ruins in 1812. At the time of Mr. Arundeir.s journey, the number 
was still further diminished. Mr. Macfarlane, in his account of the Seven 
Churches, tells an anecdote painfully illustrative of Turkish insensibility to 
the charms of antiquity. He wits sitting on the grass opposite these re- 
mains, when ho, was surprised by the sudden appearance of a Turk gallop- 
ingat full speed, with a spear in his hand, from under the clilFsof the Acro- 
polis. He w'as a Turkoman, and belonged to a small wandering tribe 
eneamped at Sart. After glancing at the travellers* im|)iements of draw- 
ing, he broke out into the following exclamation: '^you Franks are a 
curious people ; but, Mashallah ! what is the use of all this?’* and striking 
one of the columns with his spear, and pointing to the fallen capital, he 
added : — “the old Greeks were strong men, and built strong places; but 
the Osmanlis arc as strong as they, and can knock down what they built." 
Truly, they are never idle in displaying their prowess. 

The river is now dwindled to an insignificant brook, partly choaked up, 
and, though its traditionary fame is preserved in the modern appellation, no 
faith is attached to the stories of its treasures. When a modern traveller 
assured an old Turk, that a mighty king had formerly gathered gold from 
it, he shook his beard with laughter, declaring that, though he Jiad been 
acquainted with the c/iai (water) for many years, he had never seen it 
bring down any thing but stones and mud, which it did during the winter 
in great abundance. The bed of the stream and the stones arc of a dark 
ochreous colour, the appearance which is supposed to distinguish auriferous 
sands in every part of the world. 

Mr. Arundell may well describe the desolation of Sardis ns most 
oppressive; heaps of brick-w'ork, overgronn by creeping weeds, are 
almost the only records of a city which witnessed the glories of (.'yrus and 
of Alexander. The beautiful Asphodel, the pale queen of the solitude, 
alone shines in undiinmed lustre, and no sound interrupts the meditations of 
the traveller, save the sinking of his feet amid the flowery grass. A few 
mud huts, inhabited by Turkish herdsmen, and three grist-mills, contain all 
the population. We may notice, en passan/, that Mr. Lindsay, chaplain 
at Constantinople, who visited Sardis in 1817, speaks of the state of reli- 
gion, as it then floui ished, in terms rather dillercnt from the relation of Mr. 
Arundell, nine years after. 
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imgeHcrs discovered a mineral sprringi containing, with a 
pdtti^ of jroa^ a considerable quantity of carbonic acid, which gave to the 
waie^ dha sparkle ai^. taste of champagne. Mr. Detliier, who had spent 
many years of hie life at Sp^ imne^ately discovered its resemblance to 
that water, although' he considered die spring at Sarigu to possess more car- 
bonic acid. Some women, who were washing at an adjoining fountain, 
were loud in their praises of its medicinal qualities when taken by invalids. 
The party filled a bottle with the precious liquor, with the intention of 
having it analysed at Smyrna. It was, however, broken at Cushak. Who 
knows, in the cver^changing revolutions of fashion, whether this remote 
place may not one day become the resort of Turkish kaut ion, and some 
future Sir Francis Head present us with Bubbles from the Brunnens of 
Sarigu ?" 

Mr. Arundcll’s journals contain frequent tributes to I'urkish liberality. 
Vases full of excellent water are to be met with in every part of the road, 
placed by the hand of charity for the refreshment of the thirsty traveller. 
This custom is of ancient date; Tavernier mentions it with honourable 
commendation. Neither arc the comforts of the oda less deserving of grati- 
tude. One of these is to be met with in every village throughout Asia 
Minor. It appears from the statement of Mr. Arundell, who, m his recent 
journey took the trouble to acquaint himself with the character of these odas, 
that the original founders charged their estates with the perpetual mainte- 
nance of them. But this act of benevolence is not conhned to the opulent. 

It frequently happens," he adds, that even a poor man, whose little spot 
of ground is barely sufficient, after paying the aga’s decimes, &c., to find 
bread for his children, charges them to keep a chamber (perhaps the whole 
house has only two) as an oda for the stranger." Neither are the rites of 
hospitality restricted to the inhabitants of any nation, or to the professors of 
any creed ; the stranger needs only the recommendation of want to be sup- 
plied gratuitously with food, fuel, and lodging ; and this generosity is ex- 
tended even to his beast. What a lesson and reproof to a Christian com- 
munity ! On one occasion, the travellers alighted at an oda in the village 
of C'ooselare, or Cuselare. The desolate appearance of the building 
afforded no promise of any satisfactory refreshment. Yet even here, 
although they were of course unexpected guests, they were regaled w'ith 
Trakana soup, pilau, cheese, and pitmas (large circular cakes, very thin, 
which may be folded up like a piece of leather, in which form they arc 
usually eaten), and when they inquired from what source this plentiful 
supply of provisions had been procured, since the village seemed miserably 
poor, they learned that their meal was the contribution of several families, 
one furnishing the soup, another the pillau, and so on. 

At the village of Suleiman they found many ancient tombs ; of one the 
small square door-way had been recently opened, and the large sione was 
still lying before the door, “ recalling," says the traveller, ** the recollection of 
Him of whom the angel of the Lord, who had rolled away the stone and 
sat upon it, announced the glad tidings to the sorrowing and affectionate 
females who came to embalm the body." At the neighbouring town of Hu- 

3irl k 
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sliak they observed an illu^ration of the 100th Psalm.^ 1110 isdef of a 
large sarcophagus^ or tomb^ fiked in a wall of a faoase^ was this 
Kcti av rwrm riv fifnfittd* teat rti rdfa 
Koixtiv 9^p»ifn tvcviot 

Knj^cv fifVy 0/x0y, &C. 

These lines Mr. Arundell translates literally: And whosoever shall lay 
an evil hand upon this tomb, may he leave his children orphans, his widow 
destitute, his house (probably desolafe), See,” How exactly similar to the 
passage of the psalmist, let his children be fatherless, and his wife a 
widow ; let his children be vagabonds, and beg their bread,'* &c. 

But the following is much happier. As the traveller was ascending a 
hill, he saw something shining on the road, which turned out to be one of 
the needles used by the camel-drivers for the purpose of repairing their 
Camel-furniture. It was about six inches long, with a very long eye, and 
had been dropped by the conductors of a caravan a little way in advance. 
The circumstance recalled that remark of our Saviour, it is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God.” 

“ And why,’* remarks Mr. Arundell, shoultl it not be taken literally, as 
the usages of the cast are as unvarying as the laws of the Modes and Persians ! 

I can easily imagine that even the camel-driver of Rachel carried his needles 
about with him to mend his furniture ; and the equipment of a camel-driver in 
those days could not well iiave been more simple than at present, comprising 
simply his long hemish or cloak of white felt, or coarse cloth, the shield against 
sun and cold by day, and his bed by night ; a tinned casan or crock for his 
pillau, and all the other uses of the cuisine ; a wooden bowl to prepare the 
barley or dari balls for his camels ; and his needles and cordage. His short 
pipe and tobacco-bag are luxuries of modern days. The needle, from its con- 
stant and daily use, must have held a prominent place in his structure of ideas 
and imagery; and as we know how fertile the imaginations of these camel- 
drivers are in furnishing us with proverbs and legendary talcs, — for Mahomet 
is said to have heard the story of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus from a fellow 
camel-driver, — why may not the impracticability of a camel’s passing through 
the eye of his needle, even a common camel, much more the double-hunched 
gentleman of Bactria, have been a common expression to denote an impossi- 
bility !** 

It may be worth while to observe, that the expression employed by our 
Saviour had a sort of proverbial acceptation among the Jews, and Dr. 
Lightfoot quotes the following use of it from the Talm. Barameniay fol. 
38, fac. 2 : It may be thou art of Piimbcditha, where they can bring an 
elephant through the eye of a needle.*** 

We may be permitted to add another illustration of one of the most 
dreadful pictures in the Sacred Scriptures : wc lake it from Mr. ArundeU*s 
former tour through the Vale of the Cayster. 

May 8, 1^97* Baindir at seven o’clock, accompanied by all the great 
Turks, &c., armed from head to foot with muskets, pistols, and yatagans, in 
0 See th 0 lenarks in pw 6 on this much-debated expression. 
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grind \proee$$ioii» to exterminate the locusts. I was awoke at a very early 
hour by the Tiiri^b tambour^ which was beating a summons for the entire 
popuIatiPiit^jlSirkt Cfar^^ and Jew^ Ux n^ jmmaise^ and sally out to des- 
troy these wtructive insects. Arrived on the field of action about eight 
o’clock; the hedges were darlcened by the masses of locusts, though not of 
more advanced growth thah a large fly. Hundreds of people were to be seen, 
Turks, Jews, Greeks, and Armenians, grouped in all directions, brushing the 
locusts together in immense heaps, with brushes, &c., at the beat of the tam- 
bour, and then, with a thundering hurrah, jumping upon the heaps and killing 
them. Other parties took a different mode, by sweeping the masses into a 
small stream, where, like immense swarms of bees clustered together, they 
sunk to the bottom. Only a short week after, I witnessed the exact picture 
presented by the prophet (Joel xi. 3). The locusts, already full-grown, formed 
an immensely long line, and of considerable breadth, in a beautiful verdant 
meadow ; their advance was exactly that of an army, in one unbroken straight 
line; “ the garden of Eden ivas before thern^ but a desolate wilderness behind:'^ 
every vestige of vegetation and verdure had totally disappeared. 

With this we will contrast another vivid sketch of a different character : — 

Awoke, at a very early hour, by the passing. of horsemen, and loaded camels, 
horses, and mules, without number. It was the Pasha of Magnesia, going to 
take possession of his new appointment at Aleppo. A great throng of his 
suite, the principal officers, came into our shed, expecting to find it a cafinet. 
It was amusing to see their attendants, one after another, preparing cofTce, &c. 
for their masters. A circular fiat box, covered with red leather, in which about 
a dozen cups and their silver zaphis were neatly Arranged in compartments 
lined with cotton, and a cylindrical red-leather case, containing the coffee and 
boiler, composed generally the whole travelling apparatus. The winding along 
the ravine-road of this interminable line of horsemen, magnificently habited in 
every costume, and of their fine-spirited horses, as gorgeously caparisoned ; 
the foot soldiers, principally Albanians, in their most characteristic dresses ; 
the Delhis, with their long spears, and high cylindrical black caps (two or three 
feet high, and six inches only in breadth); camels, and camel-drivers, mules, 
and muleteers, &c. &c. presented a sight curious and picturesque in the 
extreme. No less than two thousand persons composed the pasha’s suite. 
He was himself in the rear, with his harem. The road had been recently re- 
paired for the passage of the pasha to his government, affording a striking 
illustration of scripture ; “ he shall prepare the way before him.” The rough 
places were attempted to be made plain ; but from the winding direction of the 
mountain, the crooked could not be made straight. The taJetaravans of the 
ladies of the harem will still find a difficult passage, and have many a terrible 

jog.” 

At Ishekli, which Pocockc mistook for the site of Apainea, Mr. Arun- 
dell has placed the ancient town of Eumenia. He was enabled to remove 
all doubts on this point by the fortunate discovery of two inscription.s, in a 
small burial-ground ; one, with the words BovXss is conclusive. 

Mr. Arundell has identified the modern Deenare with Apamea, a city, 
among the remarkable circumstances of whose history the residence of 
Cicero is not the least interesting. This conclusion certainly derives great 
eonfirmation from the following inscription found by Mr. Arundell upon a 
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white marble column; " Qwi Apameat negoHaniur h% e. {kd^ eurave^ 
rant)** Mr. Arundell thinks it possible that this inscription may reittte to 
the monument which the city of Apamea proposed to^rect to 
cher, their pro-consul^ whom Cicero succeeded. 

Of the sacred history of Apamea, very few records exist. Dr. Cramer, 
in his work on Asia Minor, says that the church of Apamea occupied no 
distinguished place among the earliest in the province of Phrygia, inferring 
from this circumstance that St. Paul had cither never visited this district of 
Phrygia, or had not remained there long enough to found a church. Cer- 
tainly,'' says Mr. Arundell, ^‘Apamea is not mentioned in the Acts of the 
Aj)ostles, as one of the cities honoured by the presence of St. Paul ; but, 
recollecting the importance of the place, inferior only to liaodicea and 
Ephesus, it is very improbable that the apostle should not visit Apamea, 
when he is said, accompanied by Silas, to have gone “ throughout Phrygia 
and the region of Galatia." They set out from Ijystra and Derbe, w'hence, 
having taken and circumcised Timothy, *Uhey went through the cities," 
that is, those cities where churches were established; and therefore probably 
Iconium, Antioch, Perga, &c. If this was the probable direction of their 
journey, it can scarcely be imagined that Apamea should have been neg- 
lected, either in the way down from Antioch to Perga, or in returning 
from Perga northward to visit the cities of Phrygia." 

The existence of a church at Apamea of a very early date, although it 
cannot, as Mr. Arundell confesses, be connected with the times of the 
apostles, is clearly established by historical data, and still more conclusively 
by the ruins of the church, which Mr. Arundcirs diligence enabled him to 
discover in his recent journey. This church," he says, is constructed 
of very large blocks of grey marble, without cement, having on many of the 
blocks single Greek letters to guide the workmen to their proper position, 
and therefore possibly belonging to some earlier edifice. The length within 
the great entrance is nearly sixty feet, and the breadth forty-five feet. The 
breadth of the inner portico, filtecn feet; and at each side of the portico, 
connected with it by a donr-way, is a small inclosed space of fifteen feet 
square. The outer portico is seventy-five feet wide and fifteen in breadth. 
This is open in front, and had probably a row of columns, though there are 
no remains of any ; and as the ground falls in front, there was probably an 
ascent of some steps. ^ Upon several of the blocks is the Greek cross, 
but apparently cut in later times. Upon many of the tombs on the hill 
below the church the cross is also to be seen — Christian sepulchres of a very 
early date." 

We quote the following remark upon Acts xvi. 25, without any com- 
ment 

It is a curious coincidence, and well worthy attention, for I do not recol- 
lect to have ever seen it mentioned, that the earthquake which happened at 
Philippi, and by which the doors of Paul’s prison were opened, was in the 
year 53, perha))s a few months only before the tribute was remitted to the 
citizens of Apamea. Now an earthquake sufliciently strong to overthrow, a 
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b« felt stfongly also ia the remote distances of 
Maoadoluft; sttffiden^^^ strong, perhaps, to open the bars' of a prison-door. 
The gr^t^OfrUiqiiake at Aleppo was felt severely at Smyrna, though no build- 
ings were thlown down. As God often works miracles even by natural causes, 
80 the prison-doors being bpeh^ to Paul by the earthquake, would still be the 
effect of divine agency.’^ ' VdUi. p«S07. 

Exactly at the distance from Apamea stated in the tables — twenty-five 
miles — Mr. Arundell discovered the remains of Apollonia. He had fre- 
quently, when at Smyrna, inquired of persons resident in tlie neighbour- 
hood of Isbarta respecting the site of any place in that vicinity celebrated 
for the production of quinces ; for Apollonia was originally called Mor- 
diseum, from which the quinces took the name of mordiana. On the very 
night that he entered the town of Olobourlou, Kyriakos brought him some 
of the most beautiful quinces he bad ever seen; and differing from every 
other species in being eatable without dressing." But the travellers met 
with no conclusive testimony that they were at Apollonia until the morning 
of the ,^th of November, when the first object that they beheld was a very 
lofty acropolis crowning the summit of the street in front of them. On 
arriving at it, they found an ancient gateway, nearly entire, with fragments of 
elevated massy walls on either side, and above the gateway their eyes rested 
with delight upon the following words ; II BOX AH KAI O A11M02 
AnOAAflNIATflN ‘the council and people of Apollonia.’ 

Entering the gateway of the Acropolis (observes Mr. Arundell), we were 
much interested by a small Greek colony of about three hundred persons, 
separated altogether from the rest of the Turkish inhabitants. According to 
their account of themselves, they have from the earliest times occupied their 
present position within the walls of the ancient Acropolis ; they intermarry 
only among themselves; and have no connexion with any other Christians 
from without, though of course included within the diocese, and under the 
jurisdiction of the archbishop of Pisidia. There was something so primitive 
in their manners and appearance, that we could readily believe their story, and 
1 fancied I saw in them the representatives of the Antioch Christians, who had 
been driven from that city by the earlier persecutors. * * These Greek Chris- 
tians knew nothing of their own language, and they were very thankful when I 
ofiered to send them a few Testaments in Turkish, and if possible some ele- 
mentary books for the purpose of establishing a school. 

The determination of the site of Apollonia at Olobourlou assured Mr. 
Arundell of the attainment of the principal object of the present journey — 
the discovery of Antioch of Pisidia; and accordingly as he approached the 
town of Yalobatz he grew convinced from the appearance of the immense 
squared blocks of stone and sculptured fragments which met his eyes, that 
he was on the site of a great city, and actually standing on the ground 
“consecrated by the labours and persecution of the Apostles Paul and 
Barnabas." 

Leaving the town, and going on the north side of it, in the direction of the 
aqueduct, we were soon upon an elevated plateau, accurately described by 
Strabo by the name of The quantity of ancient pottery, independently 
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of the ruins, told us at once that we were upon theemp/SetcM^ of ll^ 
Antioch. The superb members of a temple, which, from the Myrm 
of them, evidently belonged to Bacchus, was the first thing we sav* ;i£ainng 
on, a long and immense building, constructed with prodigious stones, and 
standing east and west, made me entertain a hope that it m^ht be a church-^ 
a church of Antioch ! It was so ; the ground plan, with the circular end for 
the bema, all remaining. Willingly would I have remained hours in the midst 
of a temple— perhaps one of the very earliest consecrated to the Saviour, but 
we were obliged to hasten on. * * The view, when near the aqueduct, was 
enchanting, and well entitled Antioch to its rank of capital of the province of 
Pisidia. In the valley on the left, groves of poplars and weeping willows seem- 
ed to sing the song of the Psalmist : ** we hanged our harps upon the willows,’* 
&c., mourning, as at Babylon, for the melancholy fate of this once great 
Christian city. Not a Christian now resides in it, except a single Greek in the 
khan. Not a church, nor any priest to officiate where Paul and Barnabas, and 
their successors, converted the thousands of idolaters to the true faith. 

Behind the valley in the east rises a rugged mountain, part of the Paroreia ; 
and in front of the place where I sat is the emplacement of the city, where 
once stood the synagogue and the mansions that hospitably received the apos- 
tles, and those of their persecutors, who drove them from the city— all now 
levelled to the ground. Behind the city, in the middle distance, is seen the 
modern town of Yalobatz, the houses intermixed with poplars and other trees, 
in autumnal colouring, and so numerous as to resemble a grove rather than a 
city. Beyond is a plain, bounded by the heights of Taurus, under which 
appeared a lake, probably of Eyendir. On the right, in the middle distance 
also, the plain bounded by mountains, and these overtopped by the rugged 
alpine peaks of Mount Taurus covered with snow. • 

Antioch of Syria, where Paul and Barnabas were first expressly called 
by the Holy Spirit to preach the gospel unto the Gentiles, and which has 
been the scene of so many illustrious actions, is now reduced to a state of 
desolation equal to that of the Pisidian Antioch. The city presents scarcely 
any otlier spectacle than a heap of ruins ; the walls are indeed still standing; 
but they contain nothing save ruins, gardens, and a few miserable houses. 
The Bishop of Antioch has the title of patriarch, and exercises great in- 
fluence over the transactions of the eastern church. Mr. Arundell mentions 
that it was near this town, in the passage of Bylan Bogfaaz, that the Turkish 
army was defeated by the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha, and in two days 
after, on the first of August 1882, Antioch surrendered to the conqueror. 

In no part of his wanderings over the blessed ground of AsiaJVIinor will 
the Christian pilgrim find any cause of exultation or rejoicing, except in the 
ruins and the recollections they excite. The wings of desolation stretch 
their vast shadow over all. 

The travellers on their arrival at Aiasaluk, the once glorious Ephesus, 
found the place entirely deserted, the doors and shutters of the cafinet 
fallen to the ground, the roof partly open to the sky, while grass grew in 
abundance upon the earthen floor. The night had already set in with every 
prospect of a tremendous tempest. They had begun to make their prepara- 
tions for occupying this unpromising domicile, when an old Greek con- 
ducted them to the house of a Turk on the castle-hill. Here, with a 
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go^ wood-fire and a tolerable dinner, they became reconciled to their 

destiny. 

The majorii^ of eastern travellers have regarded Asiasaluk as a corruption 
of Agros the appellation given to St. John by the Greek church. 

This interpretattQii>~Itf r. Arundell rejects, and considers Aiasaluk a Turkish 
naifte, probably preserving iii the word. Utile moon, or crescent, an allu- 
sion to the worship of the Ephesian Diana, as well as the Turkish talisman. 
(Vol. ii. p. 252). The exact position of the church of St. John is doubt- 
ful, but it certainly stood on the site of the great mosque, or very near it ; 
a fact established by the appearance of the cross upon a Corinthian capital 
within the courts of the mosque. Do Soir, a French traveller, quoted by 
Mr. Arundell, and who visited Ephesus a century and a half ago, s<*iw 
tombs in or near the mosque with crosses on them. 

It may not be without interest to future travellers who may hereafter make 
a pilgrimage to Ephesus, to mention that they will meet with a very excel- 
lent ca/e and cajidgi, of whose more than Parisian politeness Mr. Arundell 
gives an amusing instance, lie happened to be there in the May of 1832, 
in company with some friends, and they had hardly spread their beds around 
the elevated platforms, when the cafidgi took up his lyre and began to play. 
His melody would probably have produced the desired effect of lulling the 
party to sleep, had it not been for the vocal accompaniment of a Turk recently 
arrived, and in a state of intoxication, which testified any thing but liis obe- 
dience to the commands of Mahomet. 

From Laodicea the antiquary can now hope to gain but a slight harvest ; 
it is utterly desolate, with no inhabitants except wolves, jackals, and foxes ; 
yet its ruins still exist to testify to the melancholy beholder its former 
magnificence. Mr. Arundcll’s attention was attracted to some considerable 
masses of wall and foundations on the southern side of the great road, and 
far from the centre of the city. These he is inclined to regard as the re- 
mains of the metropolitan church or cathedral of Laodicea. 

It differs (he says) from other churches, in having two semicircular projections 
on the eastern end, as of a double bema. There seems to have been a short, 
straight wall between them, otherwise I should have conjectured that the altar 
occupied another and larger semicircle in the centre, projecting beyond these ; 
and in that case they would be the recesses which Paulinus calls &acretor%ums ; 
one on the right hand and the other on the left hand of the altar. That on the 
right would the prothesis or paratrapezouy the side-table, on which the offer- 
ings of the people were received, and out of which the bread and wine were 
taken to be consecrated at the altar. The other was for any of the priests who 
might be disposed to sit here and read the holy books. The total length of the 
side-walls was, by a rough measurement, 160 feet, as far as the portico, which 
extended beyond them about forty more, thus making in all 200 feet. 

We have already exceeded our limits, but we cannot refrain from add- 
ing a few facts with regard to the present state of Smyrna. Mr. Arundell, 
we are glad to see, entertains the idea of preparing a detailed history of 
this town, and his local knowledge, united to his other qualifications, pecu- 
liarly fit him for the task. Meanwhile the spirit of the age'* is in full 
operation. 
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On his arrival in 1822, the slightest attempt at innovation in the 
blishcd habits of the place would have been attended with peril pro* 
jector. The wooden framed and gaudily-painted house was alone to be 
seen, the inhabitants pleading in its behalf the desolating earthquakes by 
which they are occasionally visited ; and the, only possibfe way by which a 
party could warm themselves in the severity of the winter was by sitting 
round the tendour table and inhaling the fumes of charcoal. Every com- 
mon necessary for domestic use was received from Europe. A stranger had 
no alternative but to throw himself upon the hospitality of the consuls and 
merchants, unless indeed he was willing to hazard the very doubtful accom- 
modations of a Turkish khan. A printing press or a newspaper was never 
thought of. Hear what a change twelve short years have produced. The 
houses of wood, says Mr. Arundell, have given place to palaces of stone 
erecting in all directions. Smart shops abound, witii not only the necessa- 
ries of housekeeping and house-furnishing, but comforts and luxuries 
flow in abundantly from London and Paris. The tendour maintains its 
place still, but as an ancient domestic, kept more from gratitude for past 
services ; and English firesides and English coals are now well appreci- 
ated. Locandas upon locandas, hotels upon hotels, and excellent lodging- 
houses invite the traveller, instead of repelling his entrance into the land of 
barbarism. In a word, the temples, the stoas, the porticos, of early days 
seem nothing. Not only a printing press, but presses upon presses, and 
journals upon journals, French, Greek, Italian, and even English, have 
familiarised the inhabitants of Smyrna with the politics and literature of 
Europe. The schoolmaster is also abroad. There are not only several 
seminaries — one at least dignifies itself with the name of a college, for the 
education of Frank youth of both sexes — but upon the Greeks, the stores 
of education are also abundantly shed, and even the Turk, who, hitherto 

unchanged and unchangeable, hath sat'' %vith his legs under him writing on 
his knee, has at last adopted the European fashion of sitting on forms and 
writing at a bench. The costume is altering with the manners ; where the 
picturesque turban and flowing robes were seen, tight clothes and foraging- 
caps strike the eye. 

To all these recommendations arc to be added the charms of the delight- 
ful villages in which, Mr. Arundell tells us, the Smyrncans of the present 
day enjoy those beauties of nature, to which Strabo may have alluded when 
he said that, so lovely and worthy to be contended for was ancient Smyrna, 
that the two most renowned nations of Asia, the Jonians and i'Eolians, 
fought for her as for a virgin of exquisite beauty. The historian can point 

to Bournabat, with its gardens of gold; Narlckeuy, and its shady groves 
of pomegranites ; Hadjclar, and its lovely and fruitful olives ; Bournar- 
bashi, the ancient Pcryclysta, and its crystalline streams ; Cuclujah and 
its elevated prospects ; Boujeh, still retaining in its name the memory of the 
Paradeisos ; Sedekeuy, with its flowers and delightful mountains all of 
which still wear many of their early lineaments. Join to this all the glory 
of poetry with which the name of llouicr has invested Smyrna, and then we 
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oriental tHiid : there be a heaven on earth, 

Ta eiba^^ book which every scholar 

will i^ad|lllit gl^ilSoatH^ a book, too, of permanent 

and unfieelli^ ihtbries^ for it incite of places whose memory can never 
perish while ihe name of Him who died for us survives in our hearts. 


HINTS ON INDIA REFORM. 

No. V. 

Pay of the Civil Service, — It is universally admitted that, under the new 
system of government for India, the civil service can no longer be paid the 
high salaries of former times. The existing debt can only be cleared off by 
extensive reduction of expenditure and rigorous economy. Useless offices 
must be entirely abolished, and at once ; others, where the duties are compa- 
tible, and where the labour is now a mere trifle, must be consolidated, and the 
general scale must be reduced. That a vast saving may be effected, consis- 
tently with a due regard to efficeat service, the following table will shew, in 
which the pay, though considerably lower than at present, is high when esti- 
mated with regard to the duties to be performed. 

Proposed Scale tf Pay for the Madras Civil Service {the same apidicahle lo Bombay), 

Three secretaries to government, each 2,500 rupees a montli ; assistants to be taken 
from the young civilians on arriving, who to be attached to secretary’s office and board 
of revenue, and accountant gencral’a office. 

Civil auditor, and issuer of stamps and stationery, Rs. 1,500, and commission on stamps. 

Collector of sea customs, Rs. 2,000. 

Deputy. l,80a 

Assistant (if necessary) ... OOO. 

Deputy postmaster.general, Rs. i,200 (the postmaster-gencral being at Calcutta). 

Deputy inspector-general of roads, Rs. 1,500, and travelling expenses. 

Deputy director-general of police, Rs. 1,500, and travelling expenses. 

Collector of the town of Madras, lis. 2,000. 

Three judges of the Sudder Adawlut (if maintained) Us. .*3,000 each. 

Registrar Rs. 1,200. 

Deputy do 700. 

Accountant-general and treasurer, 2,000. 

Deputy 1 ,000 ; assistants (if required) from the young 

civilians. 

Three members of the board of revenue, each Rs. 2,500. 

Secretary. Rs. 1,200. 

Deputy do 700 ; assistants from yOung civilians. 

Young civilians on arriving in India, and till qualified, lls. 300 a month. 

Collector of revenue, Rs. 2,000. 

Deputy or sub-collector, 800. 

Assistants asaaa»a«a»a#e«*as« 500. 

Zillah 2,000. 

Assistant or jtinior judges, 800. 

Circuit judgts, each Rs. 2,500, and travelling expenses. 

Five per sent, (instead of four) to be pmd from all fixed salaries towards the pension 
fund, which to supply so many annuities as its assets will afibrd. 

R. Paternoster. 
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THE SWORD OF ANTAR. 

AN EPISODE OF THE ARABIAN ROMANCE OF ANTXR.* 

After many brilliant enterprizes, which bad brought £^C|Biind^ 
amongst them, the warriors of the tribe of Abs were assemi^ed^ ^by the invita- 
tion of their king, Zaer, in a delightful valley hear the spring hailed Zat at 
Arsad. After a sumptuous repast, slaves passed round goblets wine, whilst 
the young damsels danced upon the flowery turf to the sound of the tambo- 
rine and the songs of their mothers. Encircled by the princes, his sons, and 
by the chiefs of the tribe, King Zaer, who, with patriarchal hospitality, pre- 
sided over the pleasures of the day, called upon Antar to indulge the assembly 
with a song of his composition. All were hushed into the deepest silence, 
when Antar, fixing his eyes for a few moments thoughtfully upon the ground, 
raised his head, and, in a grave and dignified tone, recited the following 
verses : — 

Great king, live happy, live exempt from care. 

And may each, wish a full fruition share ! 

Your presence gladdens every object here ; 

It makes this bubbling spring more cool, more clear; 

Whilst livelier verdure decks the laughing vale, 

And richer scents the joyous flowers exhale. 

What joy, O friend of the brave, with thee, 

To drink and replenish our cups anew ! — 

May the smile from that Up, ah ! never flee,- — 

And that lance to its aim be always true ! 

Pardon this sigh, the voice of secret grief. 

That to my love-worn heart gives short relief. 

A virgin in these tents, — a cruel one, — 

I saw, — and from that hour all rest was gone. 

No soothing hope my wretched lot can bring, 

Save from the power and kindness of my king. 

The deeds of this monarch arc bright as the day. 

Or as flushes that dart through the haze ; 

His presence alone can the tempest allay, 

AVhich discord or faction may raise. 

May Fame still o’ershade and Fate lengthen his span, 

And may Death ever march in his warriors* van ! 

Scarcely had Antar finished these verses, when a cloud of dust was per- 
ceived, which obscured the horizon, rising up to the sky like a veil. At its 
foot appeared, like a dark fringe, a band of horsemen ; the neighing of horses 
was heard, and soon were distinguished a hundred warriors, whose armour 
reflected the rays of the sun. At their head was a 3 ’oung man, clad in the 
rich stuffs of Ionia, and mounted upon a superb Arabian marc. 

These warriors halted, in order, at a short distance from the spring, and their 
chief, with a sad and dejected air, approached King Zaer. Support of the 
unfortunate,*’ said he, addressing him, ** thou who generously received’ st me 
when an orphan, and inspired’st my young soul with the love of glory and of 
virtue, deign to crown thy benefits by granting me thy powerful protection 
against a wretch who wishes to annihilate my tribe.” 

• Thlf celebrated romance, which is highly popular in all countries where the Arabian language is 
spoken, extends to no less than twenty-six volumes. The above episode is ttanilatcd in an article in the 
Jouma/ jts/atique for March, by M. A. Caroiiv dk CAaDON.vx. 

Asiat,Jouni. N.S. Voh. 1 />. Xo.i57. 
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hiBfujQg the voice of tl^s young man. Prince Malek, son of Zuer, 
Wt foster- bi^ther^ Hassan, the son of her who suckled him. 
^ Hjil pressed him to his bospin^ and inquired the cause of the 

griefii; remove. Antar, a spectator of this 
sceno,^||^:iqi^tll^^^ wi(^ impatience to know the cause. Perhaps, reader, 
you tiro^ tO baltsfy your desire, we must go a little back. 

’ Zaer, in (,^e ef^li^ij^p heretofore captured seven women of 

,tbe tribe of Masen, air^ carried them ofl; with little Uassan, whose father 
had been killed in the conflict. Hassan was at the breast when he arrived, with 
Sabieh, his mother, in the tribe of Abs. Tamatoor, wife of King Zaer, gave 
birth to Prince Malek, and Sabieh was employed to nurse the young prince : 
Malek and Hassan consequently grew up together, and, their minds and cha- 
racters harmonizing, they became strongly attached to each other. Prince 
Malek, being endowed with extraordinary beauty, was remarkable for his 
attentions to women ; he was greatly beloved in his tribe, on account of his 
good-nature and his great eloquence. 

The mother of Hassan, however, still cherished in her heart a desire to re- 
visit her tribe and family. The recollection of a beloved sister, who lived 
amongst the tribe, incessantly haunted her. Tamatoor, one day, surprised her 
in tears, and heard her exclaim, amidst sobs, no, I shall never again behold 
the country which gave me birth ; I shall be for ever severed from a sister whom 
I so ardently love, and from every object which attaches me to life.” Tama- 
toor, touched by these alfocting sentiments of natural regret, solicited from her 
husband the enfranchisement of Sabieh. He readily granted it, and added to 
this gift rich presents, which afbrded an ample provision for Sabieh. Hassan, 
who had by this time grown up and contracted the habits of the children of 
Abs, had much difficulty to separate himself from his brethren in arms. He, 
however, followed his mother, arrived amongst the tribe of Mazen, and, by his 
winning qualities, succeeded in conciliating the esteem and regard of the 
Mazenites : he moreover displa3*ed his courage and address in various expedi- 
tions. 

Sabieh was overwhelmed with Joy at meeting with a sister so beloved, who 
had married a wealth}' nobleman, named Nujoom. They had a beautiful 
daughter, who bore the appropriate name of Nahoomeli. The two sisters 
lived together, and took delight in cultivating the promising qualities of this 
young damsel. 

Hassan could not behold his fair cousin without being struck with her 
charms. Living in her sweet society, he felt his passion every day increase, 
though he dared not avow it, when a certain rich and powerful chief, named 
Aoof, of the tribe of Tcrjcm, came upon a visit to Nujoom. He was received 
with splendour ; lambs and a camel were slain, and a magnificent entertain- 
ment was prepared for him. At the close of the repast, Aoo{^ emboldened by 
the fumes of the wine, rose and demanded of Nujoom his daughter Nahoomeb. 
Nujoom hesitated. Hassan, in a state of agitation, fancying he saw already 
his beloved Nahoomeb torn from him, lost all restraint; he rose likewise, and 
said, ** my rank, my birth, and my parentage entitle me to a preferable claim 
to the hand of my cousin : I will not suffer Nahoomeb to be removed from her 
tribe, and forced to live amongst strangers.” 

' Aoof, the Terjemite, his eyes sparkling with rage and jealousy, exclaimed : 
** wretched youth ! you dare compare yourself with an Arab noble ! You 
advance pretensions equal to mine ! You have the audacity to interfere with 
me, miserable orphan as you are !” ** I am nobler than you/* retorted Hassan, 
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** by father end mother. Give thanks to God that you ar^ under thfl for^ 

if you were not, my scimetar would be closer to your neck 

to your tongue. If you are proud of your wealthy I tell ybu that 

pertyof the Arabs will be mine whenever I wish it/' l/ j|^ 

address in managing a steed, or in the use of the labce 

only to try your skill with mine.’* - 1 

Aoof, roused at this to the utmost pitch of fury, j^is iarms^ darted 

upon his horse, and sallied forth beyond the tents. Hasskn followed him 
close, attended by all the tribe, eager to witness the combat. Hassan rushed 
upon his adversary, parried a thurst of the lance which the latter aimed at him, 
and, closing with Aoof, grasped him at the chest, by the coat of mail, with a 
vigorous arm, lifted him out of the saddle, and hurled him at his horse’s feet. 
'Hassan was about to sever his rival’s head from his body, when Nnjoom inter- 
posed, observing that the prostrate cavalier had received hospitality in his tent. 
The incKgnant lover, therefore, contented himself with cutting the hair off his 
rival’s forehead, tying his hands behind him, and letting him return in this 
state to his tribe. 

Intelligence of this exploit circulated amongst the Arabs, and no one dared 
thenceforward appear to demand the hand of Nahoomeh. 

Hassan, being constrained by this occurrence to declare his love, waited the 
decision of Nujoom with inexpressible anxiety. His youth and |iis want of for- 
tune made him dread a refusal. Plunged in bitter reflections, he began to give 
himself up to despair, when a devoted slave assured him that he had heard 
Nujoom say to his wife, that he should accept his nephew as a son-in-law with 
pleasure, if he was richer, since he esteemed his bravery and generosity. This 
news revived the embers of hope in the heart of Hassan ; he sought his uncle, 
arranged with him the amount he was to give, in order to obtain the hand of 
his beloved, and declared that he was determined to sally forth with bis com- 
panions in arms, and conquer with bis lance the dowry of Nahoomeh. 

Before he quitted the tribe, Hassan sent a message to his mistress, request- 
ing her to meet him without the camp. Soon he saw her hasten, with the fieet- 
ness and the grace of a timid gazelle. Hassan informed her of his design, and 
bade her an affectionate adieu. Terrified at the dangers he was about to en- 
counter, for her sake, Nahoomeh shed a flood of tears, and exclaimed, 
“ Dearest love, may heaven watch over thee!*' Her sobs prevented more. 
Hassan kissed her forehead, and hastened to rejoin his companions in arms. 
They marched towards the country of Anadan, traversed Meljem and Gwelan, 
and their journey was of long duration. 

During Hassan’s absence, a warrior named Assaf, ranging, upon an occa- 
sion, with some of his attendants, pver tlie country which intervened between 
his own and other tribes, left his part}', and came alone to reconnoitre the 
encampment of the Mazenites. Whilst he was admiring their rich pasturages, 
he perceived, near a lake, a bevy of young maidens, amongst whom was the 
fair Nahoomeh, who frolicked freely with her companions, emerging from the 
lake with more lustre and majesty than the star of night in ail her plenitude. 
She smiled, and shewed two rows of pearls behind lips of coral. Assaf, on 
beholding her, remained motionless; he experienced a sentimebt which he had 
never felt before. The young damsels perceived him, and remarked that his 
eyes were fixed upon Nahoomeh. They formed a rampart around her, and, 
concealing her in the midst of them, cried to Assaf, *■* have you lost every 
feeling of decency, that you come here and direct your impudent glances to- 
wards women ? Surely this is not the act of a brave or a courteous man.” 
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^ him,retire> blit he Vithdr«^ 9lowly»and with his heart 
Mrith the image of Kaboomeh. Lord of the tribe of Kahten, 
for his gigantic, stature, and a voice of thunder. He 
had a numerous ermy, which, in a short space of time, 

impovisi^a|f|iji^ it encamped, and was forced tp seek other 

pastura^^^lhHi^tlttits^^^^^ at the alarming report of its approach. 

When ce reieh^lib horh despatched an ancient female of his tribe 

to endeavour to discover who the maiden was whom he bad seen; he enjoined 
the messenger especially to learn whether or not she was free. The skilful 
emissary soon ascertained that her name was Nahoomeh, the daughter of 
Nujoom, and that she was not married : with this intelligence she returned to 
her master. 

Assaf instantly employed one of his relations to proceed to the tribe of 
Mazen, and announce to Niijooni, that Assaf, having seen his daughter, re- 
quired him to send her to him with the requisite paraphernalia of a bride, and 
that he was ready to give the dowry which Nujoom might think fit to name, 
telling him to be satisfied that, as soon as he had the honour of being allied to 
>him, he, Nujoom, would have no enemies to fear. He added to this proud 
^ message, that if Nahoomeh was not sent willingly, he would take her by force, * 
.and would then treat her as a slave; that be would annihilate the tribes of 
Mazen and Tamides, without sparing widows, orphans, or babes at the breast. 

Nujoom returned an answer, by the envoy of Assaf, that his daughter had 
been promised to his nephew ; tkfat he had no further power of disposing of 
..her; that he hoped that Assaf wopld not conceive any animosity against him 
on account of this unavoidable reftsal ; that if, nevertheless, he took any hos- 
tile steps, and attempted violence^ he knew how to defend himself, and to 
protect women and children. Tlik reply only served to irritate the passion of 
Assaf, who vowed that he would g|et possession of Nahoomeh and treat her as 
a slave. 

At this juncture, Hassan returned with a considerable booty in flocks, camels, 
and rare and curious articles, lie paid his uncle the stipulated dowry, and set 
apart five hundred sheep for the nuptial entertainment. Upon learning the 
menaces of Assaf, Hassan exclaimed, ** we must not wait till he comes to 
attack us ; I will go and implore the aid of the powerful King Zaer, who brought 
me up at his court ; I will return with the invincible warriors of Abs and 
Abnan, and will repel this insolent neighbour far from our lands.” 

These words calmed the mind of Nujoom, who consented that the nuptials 
of bis nephew and daughter should succeed the entertainment which Hassan 
wished to give to his friends in order to celebrate his safe and fortunate return. 
For seven days, the Mazenites gave themselves up to festivity ; songs of gaiety 
and groups of dancers were heard and seen on all sides. On the eighth day, 
Nahoomeh, adorned with magnificent raiment, was about to be united to her 
cousin, when some travellers interrupted the ceremony by announcing that Assaf 
had assembled a considerable force, and was preparing to attack the tribe of 
Mazen. The travellers added, that Ebn Hassan and Ebn Messad had already 
arrived at the place of rendezvous, with the tribes of Assed and Janl, and that 
Aoof, the Terjcmite, had joined them, burning with a desire to avenge his 
affront. 

At this news, the elders of the tribe of Mazen assembled in the tent of Nu- 
joom, and represented to him that they were not strong enough to oppose so 
jnany enemies ; that they could not even hope, single-handed, to resist Assaf; 
and that; prudence ought to suggest to him to give his daughter to this redout- 
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able warrior, rather than expose his relations, his friends,: an4 tha^wboki tribe 
to certain ruin. Niijoom coulii.iiot prevail upon himself to 8aiiiHfio|f:|i^d|^^ 
ter; and Hassan, by dint of tears and entreaties, obtained a 
to consider the means of repelling the enemy^ r jjs ri ? 5- - /i-i 

He set off instantly, attended by a hundred hoiaemcm^-i^ 
all speed to King Zaer, whom he found near the spr^>JS|i 
with majesty, surrounded by his invincible warriot^^5l^4|it we in the 
heavenly arch, the silver star of night environed a'ith a multitude of lesser 
luminaries. 

King Zaer consoled and encouraged young Hassan, promised him the suc- 
cour he demanded, and directed Prince Malck to go in person and deliver the 
tribe of Mazen from the oppression of Assaf, placing a thousand of his 
bravest warriors under his orders. 

Antar, full of warlike ardour, observed : ** this Assaf is not worthy to 
expose my prince to so much fatigue ; I alone will accompany this youth and 
rid him of his enemy, though he were even the great Khosroes, king of 
Persia.” 

King Zaer smiled at the speech of Antar; he knew he was capable of exe* 
cuting the boldest undertakings, and he appointed him lieutenant to the piihee. 
Commanding that refreshments should be distributed to Hassan and his corn*- 
panions, the king recommended them to seek repose during the night. 

Hassan, however, could not taste the luxury of sleep: he awaited with 
extreme impatience the appearance of the morning. As soon as it dawned, all 
the warriors were mounted. Prince Malek disengaged himself with difficulty 
from the arms of his brothers; Antar embraced his father Shiddad, and 
breathed a deep sigh at the thought that he was about to separate himself, for 
some time, from his beloved Abla. 

The warriors of Ahs, covered with glittering mail, are mounted upon steeds 
of pure Arab race ; they are armed with the sciinetar and the lance. Prince 
Malek is at the head of the column, on a superb marc, given him by his father: 
his stirrups are of massive gold, and his helmet is of dazzling brightness. 
Antar is near him, on his faithful Abjar, of the shape and with the gait of a 
lion. The indefatigable pedestrian Sheyboob, with quiver on his shoulder, 
walks at the stirrup of his brother Antar. During the march, Prince Malek 
endeavours to wean the mind of his friend Hassan from the sad reflections 
upon which it is intent ; but finding that the latter could not forget the perils 
which threatened his tribe and his dear Nahoomeh, who was menaced with 
slavery, the prince called upon Antar, and begged him to improvise some war- 
like air. Antar, full of warlike enthusiasm, burst forth :— 

Oh, how 1 love the trenchant steel 
And the spear-head’s glittering point to see ! 

Death has no ills the brave can feel. 

Dastards alone the phantom flee. 

Each army advances ; the steeds face the lances ; 

I.oud shouts mid the shock send their echoes on high ; 

A dusty veil shrouds the whole field, like the clouds, 

Forcboders of tempests, that darken the sky. 

Now mingles the fight; coruscations of light 

From the flashing of sabres break through the thick gloom ; 

The gleam of the spears like a comet appears : 

Glory, glory to him who dares challenge his doom ! 
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Xei the WiMor plun^ ini the midst the fny, 
2^ hie knee overturn every foe in bis my, 
let his sdmetirVblade be dyed, 
kiealmnessx^^^n^ actions guide. 

pl|lpip^|tuuBe coward ibeits Lis end, 

firotni^lt wm^ bondi d^knd, 
ixi sd^w o’er his grave, 
^F<^f|lUiuty*s tears are due but to the brave. 
When I shall fall, one silvery voice will say, 

*’ He was a fearful lion in the fray, 

** Who, till he shared the inevitable tomb, 

“ Guarded from wrong my honour and my home.*' 


Thus sang Antar. “ Noble cavalier,** said Hassan ; “ if you equal the 
most illustrious warriors in valour, you excel them in eloquence.” All his 
companions in arms applauded Antar, and entreated him to repeat his song, in 
which they joined. 

The children of Abs and Mazen continued their march for two days. Antar, 
l^lho had left his party, in order to traverse alone the crest of the mountains, 
^t^ccived in a valley below two cavaliers engaged in a desperate conflict, lie 
i^qrred his faithful Abjar, calling out to them to suspend their fury. At the 
sound of his voice the combatants separated, and one of them advanced to 
meet him, his eyes moist with tears. Antar cheered him, and begged to know 
the cause of their difference. 

" My lord,” said the stranger, we are two brothers ; my adversary is tlie 
eldest. Our grandfather, a powerftd noble, named Amara, the son of Aris, 
had numerous flocks and herds; amongst them was a young female camel, as 
swifl in its course as the bird of the desert. One day, observing that this 
camel had not returned with his herds, he interrogated the herdsman, who 
replied, that the camel having wandered to a distance, he had pursued her for 
along time, without being able to get near her; that, having taken up a dark- 
coloured glittering stone, be hurled it at the camel ; that it struck her and 
pierced her side, and she fell down dead upon the spot. Our grandfather felt 
much r^ret at the loss of this animal ; he mounted his horse, and was directed 
l)y the herdsman to the spot where he had left her, and there he found the 
dark stone tinged with blood. Being deeply versed in the nature of things, he 
discovered that this stone was a fragment of a thunderbolt; he carried it away, 
and caused it to be forged into a scimetar by tlie most celebrated armoured of 
his time. When the weapon was finished, the workman, matchless in his art, 
presented it to my grandsire, saying, * behold an inestimable weapon, which 
wants nothing but an arm worthy of wielding it.* My grandfather, provoked 
at the insolence of the armourer, took the scimetar out of his hands,' and 
struck ofFhis head with it, by a blow swifter than lightning. Dami (this is the 
name the scimetar received) had a scabbard of massive gold, and the hilt was 
enriched with precious stones. My grandsire deposited Dami in his treasury. 
He died fifteen years after. My father succeeded him, and inherited this 
scimetar as well as his other arms. When he found his end approaching, he 
called me near him, and said to me kindly : * 1 feel that I have but a few days 
to live ; your elder brother is ambitious and unjust ; when 1 am no more, he 
will get posf^sion of all my goods. Take this weapon,’ he added, presenting 
Dami to me; * k will make your fortune. If you carry it to the great Khos- 
roes, king of Persia, or to any other monarch, they will load you with wealth.* 
J received the present with gratitude, and coming by night, privatel}', buried it 
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here. A short time after, my father died, and . my brother 

without admitting me to share in the smallest article of hls.property« ;^^^C^U(^t<^ 

ing together the arms, he missed Dami, and accused, me of 

This I at first denied, but be worried me so cruelly, that 1 was 

lead him to the spot where I bad buried the scimetar. |o^t for $ long 

time without avail : having eopcealed it during the diwki^^f or^^ 1 

was unable to find it again. My brother insisted that deceive him, 

and, in spite of my protestations, rushed upon roe hand. I was 

obliged to defend my life, when your fortunate arrival put a stop to our hate* 

ful combat. Do you, my lord, judge between us.’* 

Antar, turning towards the other combatant, asked him why he tyrannized 
over his brother, and why he refused to allow him to share in the property 
left by their father. Indignant at being thus interrogated by a stranger, the 
other meditated a reply with his scimetar. Antar perceived his motions ; he 
anticipated him, and with a blow of his laiicc, which was as inevitable as the 
decree of fate, he transpierced his breast, the spear-hcad glittering from be- 
twixt his shoulders : be fell vomiting torrents of blood, and expired. The 
young Arab kissed the hand of Antar, and, returning thanks to his liberatof^. 
rejoined his tribe. ^ ' 0 ' 

When he was out of sight, Antar, pleased at haying performed this act of 
justice towards the stranger, had a fancy to repose in the valley for a short 
time. According to the custom of the Arabs, he struck his lance into the 
ground before dismounting. Thrice, however, did he strive to make it stick, 
and thrice the lance, which could pierce the strongest breast-plates, was 
unable to penetrate the sand. Astonished at this prodigy, Antar leaped from 
his courser, impatient to discover the cause. He stooped down, and uncovered 
an enormous scimetar garnished with gold and jewels. Transported with joy, 
Antar admired the decrees of Providence, which had thus placed in his hands 
the famous Dami. He hastened to his companions in arms, and presented to 
Prince Malek this weapon worthy of a monarch, relating to him how it came 
into his power. Malek, after admiring the sabre, restored it to Antar, saying : 

it is but just that the best weapon in the world should fall to the lot of the 
bravest warrior of liis time.” His companions in arms congratulated Antar, 
and continued their route, full of hope from this happy omen. 

Having reached a vast plain, overshadowed by lofty plane-trees, the ebii- 
dren of Abs were |)reparing to halt near a limpid rivulet, when they perceived 
at a distance five hundred horsemen clothed in armour ; they advanced to- 
wards them. The Absians, with outstretched necks and fixed eyes, halted, 
anxious to discover whether or not they were enemies. The column, how- 


ever, advanced majestically ; as soon as it was near, a war-cry burst suddenly 
from both sides. Gaydak, son of Sumbussi, chief of this band, overjoyed at 
meeting Antar and the Absians, exclaimed, “ now I shall, at length, avenge my 
father; now, at last, shall I wash away my shame 1” 

Gaydak had, in his tender years, been made an orphan by Antar. When 
he attained the age of manhood, he displayed so nuich magnanimity and cou- 
rage, that his name became renowmed amongst the Arabs, and he was adjudged 
worthy to be the chief of his tribe, as his father had been before him. Gay- 
dak employed the authority thus conceded to him in exalting the glory and 
augmenting the happiness of the families under his rule. One Cadaa, jealous 
of Gaydak*s elevation, insidiously called often to his recollection that his 
father bad perished by the hand of Antar, and in the hope of seeing him fall, 
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littn to deiy' thisl hero. Glfj^rdak set but with this bold design, but re«> 

^ X^hlMfiow^ apprbodied rtfao respect^^^ watch-fires and placed 

th^r Y^Atlthe earlieet the two armies were ranged in order of 

battle; : Abtt6t;'#p^ a cry which made the mountains ring 

with eii^^>^WhjHw^ feet; he overturns 

everythinil thi^''b]ppb^^ M bbseryirig the disorder which Antar 

was creating ambttjj^his band, flies to stop the torrent. Antar sees him, and 
with a single blow of the redoubtable Dami, makes bis head fly from his 
shoulders, and roll some distance in the dust. The horsemen of Gaydak, 
beholding the fall of their chief, sought safety in flight. The valiant Absians 
took possession of the enemy’s horses and baggage, and continued their 
march. 

They were but a short distance from the tribe of Mazen, when Hassan, 
impatient to learn what had happened in his absence, asked Prince Malek’s 
permission to precede him, in order to announce to the Mazenites the approach 
of the warriors of Abs. Malek consented, assuring him that he should soon 
fhe with him. Hassan hastened on, and reaching his tribe, found the ground 
bovered with dead bodies. Assaf had made himself master of the camp, after a 
horrible carnage, and was proceeding towards the mountain of Aban, behind 
which the women and children had taken refuge. Hassan heard him cry to his 
companions in arms : ** friends, make all slaves you can ; plunder and take 
what you please ; I want nothing myself ; I abandon every thing to you, save 
Nahoomeh, the daughter of Nujoom.” 

Hassan, horrorstruck at seeing the condition of his tribe, rushed into the 
thickest of the enemy, followed by his party, full of rage. The warriors of 
Assaf wheeled about, and death triumphed on all sides. 

Assaf, seeing a young warrior coming furiously towards him, exclaimed, 
" return whence you came ; rush not upon certain death.” ” If I had arrived 
sooner,” returned Hassan, ** you would not have ruined my country. But I 
bring with me the warriors of Abs» of Adnan, of Fusera, and of Tcbian, who 
will make you repent your violence. I am the husband of her whom you wish 
to carry o^ and I am come to chastise your audacity.” Assaf uttered a furious 
cry. ** Wretch, neither Absians, nor any whom the sun shines upon, can inti- 
midate me.” Saying this, he ran at Hassan like a desperate lion, desiring no 
one to approach : he wished to glut his rage unaided. 

The two heroes attacked each other with equal fury. After a long and ob- 
stinate combat, Hassan felt his strength decaying, and wished to fly; but 
Assaf pressed him vigorously, and was about to deal a mortal stroke, when 
the Absians came up with the rapidity of the falcon. Prince Malek had accele- 
rated his march ; arriving soon after Hassan, he had learnt the disastrous 
plight of the children of Mazen, and flew to their succour. Antar loosened 
the bridle of the eager Abjar, who made sparks of fire issue beneath his feet, 
and at the first shock separated the two combatants. 

The sight of these warriors restored hope to the hearts of the Mazenites, 
who returned to the fight, admiring the valour of Antar, who mowed down the 
chosen warriors of the enemy like ears of corn. The presence of Assaf alone 
retained them from flight, and made them brave death. Antar rushed towards 
him, and pierced him in the right side with his lance : Assaf fell drowned in 
his own blood. His friends, eager to avenge his death, pressed like a torrent 
upon Antar, who stood firm, Sheyboof behind him dealing death with his 
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arrows. ^ The numbers, however, increased, and Antar 
crowd with the impetuosity of the north wind. '--I ' ^ 

The children of Aba and of Mazen, inspired with fneatr ^^l^ 
enemies, who, having. lost thdr chi^, dispersed on 
the field of battle. The MazenUes returned to 0eir 
of Prince Malek and the intrepid Antar. 
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Gotl’s high name,— the Lord of Life and Soul, 

Above the range of human thoughts* control ; 

By whom our minds are ruled, our wants supplied ; 

Our senses swayed; protector, aid, and guide; 

Lord of the earth and spheres ; by whom the sun. 

The moon, the stars of eve, in glory run ; 

Supreme in form and name ; surpassing scan ; 

The self-sustained ; inscrutable to man ! 

Spare, then, thine aching eyes the search sublime, 

For Him, whose name transcends all space and time. 
O’erwhelmed and mute, how vain is eloquence ! 

Confounded, lost, how sinks the subject-sense i 

Thus, too, as fultcring reason fails in words. 

Thus, too, the dazzled eye no aid affords. 

How then can man his mighty power attest ? 

Purest of mortals, veil thy cinctured* breast. 

By Him above the soul is weighed ; by Him — 

But oh ! the spirit staggers, faint and dim ; 

Can all that reason, life, or language sways, 

Pourtray creation's Lord, and speak his praise ? 

Restrain thy vain presumption ; rest content 
To know, He is : all speech were idly spent. 

Though others faint,— though erring Nature stray, 

Recall thy Maker’s mandate, and obey ! 

B. E. P. 

• The cincture worn round the body as an emUem of the dooiion which should separate the abiful 
ii>ul from the purity of t he deity. 


u 
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iuilNES* TRAVEtS IN BOKIIARA. 

8ICOMA ARTICLB. 

In oQr;|^ work, we leA Lieutenant Bumes in a 

kind of amongst the Ersaree tribe of Toorkmans, 

in bis jotuHley Jrom Bokhara to the Caspian Sea. 

The opportunity, which this stay amongst the Toorkmans gave the tra- 
vellers for observing the characters and manners of the Ersarees, as well as 
of the different individuals composing the caravan, has been noticed. The 
condition of our own little party/’ Mr. Burnes remarks, perhaps, afforded 
as much ground for curiosity and reflection as the strange people amongst 
whom we were living. At dusk in the evening, we would draw forth our 
mats and spread them out, and huddle together, master and servant, to 
cook and eat within the limited circle. In a remote country, and in an ob- 
scure village of Tartary, we slept in the open air, lived without an escort, 
and passed weeks without molestation.” Some of the natives of their 
party had been frightened by the passage of the Hindoo Coosh, and had 
retraced their steps ; but Mohun Lall, the Cashmerian lad from Delhi, who 
exhibited a wonderful buoyancy of spirit and interest in the undertaking, 
and who was a general favourite wherever he appeared, remained, as well 
as Mahomed Ali, the native surveyor.* Mohun Lall, at Mr. Burnes' re- 
quest, kept a minute journal of occurrences; *^and 1 venture to believe,” 
the latter adds, if hereafter published, that it will arrest and deserve 
attention.” Mahomed Ali generally travelled in the character of a pilgrim 
proceeding to Mecca, and held little or no open communication with his 
fellow-travellers. Mr. Burnes found that he might still have kept up the 
Asiatic disgui.se, since it was much less difficult to personate the character 
of an Asiatic than be Jiad ever believed.” 

In the neighbourhood of Meerabad, he met with the ruins of Bykund, 
one of the most ancient cities of Toorkistan, about twenty miles from Bok- 
hara, of which it took precedence in point of antiquity, and apparently in 
splendour, when it was the abode of Afrasiab and the early kings of Toor- 
kistan. The village of Meerabad itself stood on classic ground; for wc 
are told that Alexander, alter his detachment had been cut up by Spita- 
manes, followed him to where the Polytimetus (Kohik, a river of Bokhara) 
loses itself (according to Arrian) in the sands of the desert, which is the 
case at the present day, during a great portion of the year, when the supply 
of water is too scanty to force a passage to the Oxus. 

After a detention of nearly three weeks, the caravan, consi.^ting of eighty 
camels and 150 persons, received permission from the khan of Orgunj to 
advance, and they re-commenced their march to the Oxus, which they 
reached at Betik, opposite Cliarjooee, one of the greatest ferries between 
Persia and Toorkistan. The breadth of the river is here 650 yards; its 
depth 25 to 29 feet. The banks are much depressed, and completely over- 

* Thif worthy Indirldual died on hit return to Calcutta, of cholera. Mr. Burnes speaks highly of 
his merits, which were not overlooked by Government. His widow and family have been provided for : 
an act of bounty which has not passed unnoticed by the Indian community. 
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grown with a rank weed that chokes the aqueducts. For the first this 
noble river was here turned to the purposes of navigation, unce Aero is a 
commercial communication kept up, by means of it, bet^fwtt Charjooee 
and Orgunj. The dimensions of the river aild ibe du^ao^ its banks 
agree exactly with the descriptions of them ^yisn by^A^ao and Curtiur. 
How satisfactory are these coincidencies, which are multiplied in Mr. 
Burnes* narrative ; and how fully do they redeem the credit of the classical 
writers! 

The caravan halted at Charjooee for four days, since it was the last 
inhabited spot of civilization between Bokhara and Persia. Mr. Bumes, 
with his Toorkman guide, visited the bazar, which was attended by about 
3,000 people, mostly Toorkmans, on horseback. There was much traffic, 
bnt very little confusion or bustle. The only European articles on sale 
were a few beads and chintz scull-caps, which were purchased very 
readily. 

Afler filling every skin, pot, and pitcher, to the brim, with water, tlie 
caravan entered the great desert which separates the kingdoms of Iran and 
Tooran. For the first twenty-seven miles, there was no water, nor any 
sign of inhabitants but a ruined fort. The whole tract was a dreary ivaste 
of hills of quartzosc sand, sod, but not dusty, and not quite destitute of 
vegetation. Here and there was a sheet of indurated clay, and in the 
hollows were some thorny shrubs and a kind of grass. They met a string 
of Persian slaves, captured by the Toorkmans, and on their way to Bohkara 
to be sold : the caravan uttered a shout of compassion as they passed. As 
the travellers advanced, the sand-hills became higher (some attaining sixty 
feet) ; the heat of the sand rose to 150® ; that of the atmosphere was 100®; 
but the wind blew steadily : I do not believe it would be possible to tra- 
verse this tract in summer,” observes our author, ‘^if it ceased to blow.” 
The camels, however, moved at a firm and equal pace (at the rate of 3,740 
yards, or 2i miles, in the hour), over the sand, which did not much impede 
their progress. The skeletons of horses and camels were seen bleaching in 
the sun. 

The caravan was obliged to diverge from the high road (if it may be .so 
called) to Merve, and to proceed westward to the camp of the Orgunj 
army, which they reached on the banks of the Moorghab, and near the 
ruins of the forts and towns of the famous kingdom of Merve or Meroo. 
The object of the Orgunj chief w'as to secure his toll of the caravan ; and 
accordingly an officer, whose aspect struck terror into the merchants, came 
to collect the gold tillas, 200 of which he carried away to his chief, some 
of the traders paying, through fear, more than required. 

They now resumed their journey by the banks of the Moorghab, w*hicb 
was a delightful transition from a sandy de.sert. Westward of this river, 
they re-entered the desert, which was now changed to a level, hard surface, 
not unlike the Run of Cut$h, except that it had patches of bushes. Whirl- 
winds, which raised the^ust to a great heiglit, and the pniragCf were 
occasionally seen. 
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After/a^iaA days' detention at Shurukbs, a small Toorkman Settlement^ 
the caravan ladehed the frontiers of Persia^ at Moozderan or Durbund^ and 
soon entei^^ Meshid^ the capital of Khorasan; its spacious streets and im- 
posing edifiees presenting as striking a contrast to the desert^ as the slim and 
long-ftded Km^basb) ins ringlets curling behind^ did to tHe broad-featured 
Toork. 

Of the character of the Toorkmans, Mr. Burnes has draivn a portrait 
which, upon the whole, is not very favourable. They dre man-stealers, 
and have the reputation of being perfidious and treacherous ; they are fierce 
and intractable, the men without pity, and the women indiiferent to chas- 
tity. But these are faults rather of their circumstances and position than of 
their natural character, which is marked by some redeeming traits. They 
are the natural enemies (to use a common solecism) of the Persians ; tlie 
only means of annoyance they can employ is that of carrying off those of 
their foes who come within their power, and they are encouraged in this 
course by the ready sale they find for their captives. A Toorkman passes 
his life either in a foray, or in preparing for one ; and it is a disgraceful 
fact, that the chiefs of Khorasan have long and unnaturally leagued with 
these enemies of their religion and tlieif country, to barter a still greater 
portion of unfortunate Pei*sians into their hands and eternal slavery.'* 

Mr, Burii^js was introduced hy his Toorkman guide to the house of a 
friend of his at Shurukhs. 

I was very agreeably surprised (says Mr, Burnes) to find these wandering 
people living here at least in luxury. The tent or khirgah was spacious, and 
had a diameter of about twenty-five feet. The sides were of lattice-work, and 
the roof was formed of laths, which branched from a circular hoop, about 
three feet in diameter, through which the light is admitted. The floor was 
spread with felts and carpets, of the richest manufacture, which looked like 
velvet. Fringed carpets were also hung up round the tent, which gave it n 
great finish, and their beauty was no doubt enhanced by their being the work 
of wives and daughters. On one side of the tent was a small press, in which 
the females of the family kept their clothes, and above it were piled the quilts 
on which they slept. These are of variegated coloured cloth, both silk and 
cotton. From the circular aperture in the roof three large tassels of silk were 
suspended, differing in colour, and neatly wrought by some fair young hand. 
Altogether, the apartment and its furniture bespoke any thing but an erratic 
people ; yet the host explained to me that the whole house could be transported 
on one camel, and its furniture on another. On my return I expressed my 
surprise at such comfort, but iny companions in the caravan bade me not 
wonder at such a display, since the Toorkmuns were man-eaters (adum khor), 
and got their food for nothing. Many a nation has been written down as canni- 
bals on as slight grounds ; but the people merely meant to tell me that they 
lived on the proceeds of nmn-selling. 

The experience which our traveller had, in his journey through the de- 
sert, of a caravan, induces him to speak well of this little republic." 
The merchants, indeed, evince a sordidness of mind, which is not uncomr- 
mon in the merchants of more civilized countrieii^ but, in other respects, 
the individuals of the caravan presented models of behaviour to Europeans, 
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The more I mingled with Asiatics in their own spbei^^'^/Mf. 

" and judged them by their own standard^ I imbibed* 
pressions regarding them. One does not see in eitilMEed Eoropa that 
generous feeling, which induces the natives of A|i« 3 i gr^ and. small, to 
share with .each other every mouthful that they posslsssf Mahome^ 

dans we have no distinction of gentleman and villain, ^^t teasl^ so far as 
hospitality is concerned. The khan fares as simply as the peasant; f^id 
never offers to raise a morsel to his lips till he has shared it with those near 
him. I myself frequently have been partaker of this bounty from rich and 
poor, for nothing is enjoyed without society. How different is the feeling 
that besets the sots of lower society in Britain ! Nor is this good fellowship 
among the Asiatics confined to the travelled merchant : it is to be found 
in the towns as well as the country.’* We believe this is the invariable 
sentiment of competent and honest witnesses. 

At Meshid, the travellers approximated to the camp of Abbas Meerza, 
who had just captured the strong fort of Koochan, belonging to a rebellious 
Koord chief. Mr. Burnes gives few particulars respecting Meshid, referring 
the reader to Mr. Fraser’s work on Khorasan, which, by the way, gives a 
wretched picture of this celebrated city. He rates the population at less 
than 40,000 souls. He visited the shrine of Imam Ruza, the only striking 
building in Meshid, which he viewed without difficulty, for he experienced 
none of the bigotry and jealousy which so constantly beset Mr. F raser here. 
The burial-place of Nadir Shah, marked by the ruins of the edifices which 
sheltered it, is now desecrated, and, in lieu of the fountains and flowers, the 
peach-trees and the cypresses, which once decorated it, bore a crop of 
turnips ! 

After a week’s stay at Meshid, our travellers marched up the valley of 
the river, to Koochan, w here they were introduced to Abbas Meerza, with 
whose appearance Mr. Burnes was disappointed. *^He has been hand- 
some, but was now haggard, and looked like an old man ; he had lost his 
erect carriage ; his eyes watered and his cheek was wrinkled.” He was 
plainly dressed, and there was no style or pomp about him. He pressed 
upon Lieut. Burnes the policy of England’s upholding Persia. His conver- 
sation was shrewd, and he evinced a tolerable proficiency in geography. 

I cannot say I was strongly impressed with his talents,” Mr. Burnes re- 
marks; **but they evidently rise above mediocrity.” 

At Koochan, the two travellers parted ; Dr. Gerard, accompanied by 
Mohun Lall, turned back towards Cabool, by the route of Herat and Can- 
dahar ; and Mr. Burnes continued his journey, under a strong escort, to 
the Caspian, amongst the llyat andToorkman tribes who inhabit the borders 
of that sea. 

At Boojnoord he entered the hills ; the climate was moist and pleasant; 
there were many rich and beautiful spots of cultivation, and the road was 
excellent. At JShahbaz, they descended into the valley of the Goorgan 
river, and in twenty miles reached tlw tribe of Goklan Toorkmans, who 
occupy a country which Mr. Burnes paints in the same vivid colours as Mr. 
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FinuBen TbfM Goklans are subject to Persia, though their allegiance is 
reluetant They have exchanged the habits of rapine for those of agricul- 
ture; but they want die affluence and comfort of the Toorkmans of 
Shurukhs. - 

As they J^uched upon the plain eastward of the Caspian, the scenery 
became magnificent^ especially on reaching the town of Astrabad ; though 
Mr. Fraser found the country to decrease in beauty as he approached this 
town.* The plague had ravaged this place; its streets were almost deserted, 
and half the shops and houses were shut literally for want of masters. Mr. 
Burnes hastened from this pestilential spot, and proceeded to the banks of 
the Caspian at Nokunda. On his way, he visited the causeway of Shah 
Abbas, still in tolerable repair, appearing to have been about twelve feet 
broad (though Mr. Fraser states its original breadth at fifteen or sixteen 
feet), and running through a thick forest, where figs, vines, and pomegra- 
nates grow spontaneously. Our traveller embarked on the Caspian, and 
boarded a small Russian vessel. He ascertained satisfactorily the depres- 
sion of this inland sea below the kvel of the ocean. 

He had intended to visit Balfusosh, but the plague was raging at Saree, 
the capital of Mazunderan, and he accordingly made a precipitate retreat 
from the shores of the Caspian, and took the high road to Tehran. Mazun- 
deran is represented as a disagreeable country ; the climate is so moist, tiiat 
the inhabitants are subject to a variety of diseases from this cause ; they 
have a sallow and sickly, but comfortable appearance. They are the most 
simple of all the Persians. 

The rest of the journey to the capital presented no incident worthy of 
note. Mr. Burnes, on his arrival at Tehran, was presented to the Shah, 
with whom he had a long conversation. The Magnet of the World condes- 
cended to ask our traveller, what was the greatest wonder he had seen in his 
journey ? Centre of the universe,*’ he replied, what sight has equalled 
that which I now behold, the light of your majesty’s countenance, O, Attrac- 
tion of the World!" The shah^ Mr. Burnes says, has by no means the 
appearance of age ; his voice is full and sonorous, and he sits erect. I 
should not be surprised," he adds, *^that this monarch outlived < bis son 
Abbas a prognostication which has been soon verified. 

The journey from Tehran to Bushire, by way of Isfahan and Shiraz, and 
thence to Bombay and Calcutta, is despatched in a single page, and Mr. 
Burnes closes bis narrative with a brief sketch of the countries and objects 
seen in his extensive journeys, which embrace an immense tract, offering 
the most diversified interest, reaching from the Indian Ocean and Gulf of 
Persia on the south, to the Caspian and Transoxiana on the north, and from 
Delhi in the east to the heart of Persia in the west. 

The personal narrative ends in the middle of the second volume ; the rest 

* Mr. Fraser says that, as he approached Astrabad (from the same side as Mr. Burnes) the land be- 
came low and swampy, Intricate jungles occurred, and a dense thicket of thorny bushes covered the 
ground up to the very walls of the city. Mr. Burnes, after speaking of the noble scenery and richly 
verdant plains watered by the Atruk and Gourgan, «* a scene whldi would have delighted any one,** 
addst <'a journey of eighty miles brought us to the town of Astrabad, from which the view Is very 
imposing.** Mr. Burnes hears testimony to the great faithfulness of Mi. Fraser’s account of Persia. 
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of the work is devoted to memoirs and disquisitions on the 
tory, statistics, &c. of the countries traversed by Mr. Barnes, who 
ciously not embarrassed his narrative with these details. They are so 
valuable and pregnant with interest, that, in order to do justice to them, we 
should be constrained to prolong this article to aii ineda^hidht length. It is 
our intention, therefore, to devote another article to this Work, which is due 
to one of the most valuable, as well as amustog, books of travels we have 
ever met with. 


MARITIME OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY. 


The claims of the maritime servants of the East-India Company for 
compensation, in consequence of their sudden annihilation, as a profes- 
sional body, by the late Act, have been the subject of warm discussion in 
Courts of Proprietors, pamphlets, and newspapers. The very ample lati- 
tude we have given to our report of the debates on this subject, wherein 
the different topics are, we think, sufficiently exhausted, would render it 
difficult to justify, to the bulk of our readers, a further expenditure of space 
in the examination of the facts and arguments set forth in the pamphlets on 
both sides of the question which have reached us this month. * The office 
has become the more supererogatory, since the decision of the Court of 
Proprietors, confirmed by a large majority on a ballot, in favour of the 
higher scale of compensation. We shall, therefore, merely declare our 
opinion, that any haggling with a gallant and deserving class of officers, 
who have rendered vast services to the commercial interests of the Company, 
and who are to be suddenly thrown adrift through no fault of their own, 
about a sum which, in comparison with the salaries and compensations given 
to others with so free a hand, and with the thousands flung so carelessly to 
soi-disant claimants on the Indian funds, — is unworthy of the Company. 
Their official servants have been liberally pensioned, and they ought to be so ; 
their maritime officers have, at least, an equal right to be dealt with in the 
same manner ; and if there be any doubt or question as to the measure of the 
compensation, let the scale be turned in favour of the unfortunate claimants. 
The public will be better pleased,— and it is more consistent with the sound 
policy of a governing body like the Company,—- if an error be made, that it 
should be on the side of liberality. 


• An ftppeia to His M«jc.ty»gOovernincnt and the Hon. East-India Company. to therms 

of the H«!n. E. I. Company’s Maritime Service, to compensation. &c. By an Officer of the bervicc, 
London. 1834. Richardson. ^ _ - 

Ahrlef stotement. shewing the Equitable and Moral claims of the Maritime of the Hon. E. l. 

Comply, By aharles B. Gbibbl., Chief Officer in the Maritime Service of the 

Hon. E. I. Company. London. 1834. Richardson. 

The East-Indla Company and the Maritime Service. London, 1834. Hatchard. 
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PHIMSSE TYPES. 

To TiiB Editor. 

pf periodical for August and September 

1833, arrifea here a few days |igo. From these I learn, with great pleasure, 
that the study of Chinm is extending in Europe.’* And, although 

RSmusat has been removed by d^tfi, his amiable spirit and literary seal will 
descend on others, who will probably complete and extend what he began. 
For the prosecution of Chinese throughout the world, good and cheap Chinese 
types are required. I should rejoice to hear that some of the governments of 
Europe would undertake and perfect this desirable work. Mr. Dyer, a mis- 
sionary of the London Society, has for the last seven years turned his atten- 
tion to this object. He has completed a calculation, from a comparison of a 
great many books. Pagan and Christian, in Chinese, of the number of each 
character required to form a fount of Chinese types ; and he has commenced 
cutting punches for those that occur most frequently. He can produce one 
punch and matrix for, I think, sixty-two cents, (about 2a. 6d.) ; but his funds 
are inadequate to proceed. Two individuals here sent him 150 dollars, which 
will produce so many punches ; but to form a good fount, he would require 
about 13,000, the number of characters in Morrison’s Tonic Dictionar}^ 

My son, Mr. John Morrison, is attending to the same object in China. Mr. 
Gutzlaif, and the American missionary printer here, are also making experi- 
ments on the casting of Chinese fypes ; but all these gentlemen are deficient in 
the knowledge and means of typihfounding. I am of opinion that if cheap and 
good Chinese types could be (bunded in Europe, they would sell in China and 
the Chinese-language nations, as an article of commerce: for the Chinese ad- 
mire the moveable-type system, and have made them occasionally in copper 
and in wood. But cutting and carving moveable types will never become 
general : the 'expense is too great, and the mathematical exactness of cast 
types is wanting, which makes the union of many difficult and unsatisfactory. 

There are three lithographic presses now in Canton. One belongs to a 
commercial house ; one is the property of the American missionaries (at least 
they have the use of it); and the third belongs to the Morrisons. At the 
latter, a considerable number of sheet tracts in Chinese have been printed, on 
religious and moral subjects, ornamented with pictures in natural history. A 
Mahommedan from India works the commercial press, assisted by Chinese. 
Our press was worked by a Chinese, who could not go on well in the hot wea- 
ther. I made some inquiries in Canton for stones like the lithographic, but 
did not succeed. However, some arc found now, I believe, in Bengal, which 
answer very well. 

The Companion to the Anglo-Chinese Kalendar of 183^ is now out of print, 
and Mr. Morrison is publishing a Kalendar for the present year, to which a 
Companion will be added. The Portuguese authorities in Macao having inter- 
dicted the Albion Press, it could not be worked till removed to Canton, which 
has prevented the Anglo-Chincse Kalendar for this year being out in time. 

The NctUia lAngucB Sinica, mentioned in your September number as now 
printing at Malacca,” was issued from the Anglo-Chinese College two or three 
years ago. I wish Lord Kingsborougb, or some equally spirited nobleman, 
would do for Chinese types what was done for that work. 

Mr. Feasbury, who assisted Mr. Medliurst, of Java, in printing the litho- 
graphic Japanese and English Vocabulary, mentioned by you, is now in China, 
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on his way to the United States, to study there for farther usefuln^si^ a 
Christian missionary. 

J trust the interest taken about Chinese literature will eTenturil 7 be\i%r;fip 
welfare of China, by making accessible to her the knowledge of the weat^t 
world. She is not now in a prosperous condition, punng several years, 
moral and physical evils have afflicted her. Insurrectioj^^elMUioD,^ inunda- 
tion, drought, and famine, have alternately spread over most of th^ provinces ; 
and consequently cost an excess of forty millions of taels beyond her income. 
This state of things gives great uneasiness to patriotic statesmen in China. 

I remain. Sir, your’s obediently, 

Robert Mobbison. 


A ** Brief Statement relative to the formation of Metal Types for the Chi- 
nese Language,** printed by Mr. Dyer at Penang, accompanied Dr. Morrison’s 
letter. In it, Mr. Dyer considers that both the utility and the practicability of 
making metal types are questions now at rest. Hitherto, Chinese types have 
been made only on the imperfect and expensive plan of cutting every character 
separately on the face of the type-metal. ** The principal difficulty of procur* 
ing Chinese types,** he observes, ‘*has hitherto consisted in providing hand-.' 
some and cheap steel punches, from which copper matrices may be struck, and 
the type cast. A multitude of calculations have been made of the probable 
expense of procuring types, according to the respective average price of each • 
punch, as demanded by different individuals. At the lowest price per punch, ■ 
required in Engl&hd, the cost of punches, for a fount of 3,000 characters in 
variety, would amount to 30,000 rupees; but cut in India, where work is so- 
much cheaper, the amount would not much exceed 4,000 rupees. The want, 
however, of tools and machinery has occasioned many difficulties and delays ; 
and the necessity of acquiring the knowledge of type-cutting by much reading 
and experiment has been the cause of multiplied errors ; but by perseverance 
these have been completely overcome. Upon the plan of cutting punches for 
the principal characters in the language first, according to a scale lately made 
with great accuracy ; gradually proceeding from the more to the less important 
characters ; and then supplying the occasional characters, by cutting them on 
the face of the tin or other type-metal, until these also shall be cut in steel; 
the fount may be very useful when about 1,^00 punches are cut. And the 
further we advance in punch- cutting, the less need will there be of providing 
occasional characters in any other way. The average price for which punches 
can be cut at Penang is not more than 68 cents; and the copper matrices are 
struck from them for the additional sum of 21 cents each. Further to reduce 
the cost, some characters are divided perpendicularly into halves^ thirds^ end 
two^ihirds ; and horizontally into halves^ where such division can be made 
without affecting the beauty of the character ; by this method, a large number 
of punches will be saved. Also, when a punch is injured in striking the 
matrix of any character, it may very frequently, after a little dressing, be 
used to strike matrices for similar characters of a fewer number of strokes.” 

The object appears to deserve every encouragement, not merely from Chi- 
nese scholars and missionary societies, but from the mercantile interest in 
Europe connected with China. 


Asiat.Jour, N.S.VoL.la. No.57. 
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^OVERNMENT.HOUSE, CALCUTTA, 

"feishop "in speftking of the vice-regal palace of Calcutta^ says> 

that it missed being a noble structure ; persons of less refined^ 

o** ®s call it less fastidious taste, do not concur in this censure, 

or adinit^at -i^ blunders, of which the critic complains, have 

had an injdrious effect upon the appearance of the building. It is alto- 
gether, whatever may ^ the faults of its details, a splendid pile, and 
standing isolated on the Calcutta side of the large open plain, which forms 
so magnificent a quadrangle opposite ChowTingee, it is seen to the greatest 
advantage from every point, being sufficiently connected with the city to 
shew that it belongs to it, yet unencumbered and not shut out by any of the 
adjacent buildings. It consists of two semicircular galleries, placed back 
to back, uniting in the centre in a large hall, and connecting four splendid 
suites of apartments. Its columns, however,** observes the Bishop, are 

in a paltry style, and instead of having, as it might have had, two noble 
’ w stories and a basement, it has three stories, all too low, and is too much 

pierced with windows on every side,** Somewhat of effect was probably 
sacrificed to convenience and the accommodation necessary for the establish- 
ment of the Governor-general ; but tlie great objection to it, as an Asiatic 
residence, which does not appear to have struck the elegant and accurate 
commentator, is the want of colonnades and porticos. The principal 
entrances are approached by noble flights of steps ; but these, being without 
shelter, are never used except ujwn state occasions, when a native durbar 
is held, and the nobles of Hindostan come in all their barbaric pomp to pay 
their respect at the vice-regal court : a circumstance of rare occurrence in 
the present day. The carriages of the European visitants drive under 
these steps, and the company enter through the lower regions. 

The effect upon a stranger, who has not been previously made acquaint- 
ed with the cause of the arrangement, is very singular. It is scarcely 
possible for a lively imagination to escape the notion that, instead of being 
the guest of a palace, he is on the point of being conducted to some hideous 
dungeon as a prisoner of state. The hall, which opens upon the dark 
cloister formed by the arch of the steps above, is large, low, and dimly 
lighted, completely realizing the 6eau ideal of the interior of the inquisition. 
A good deal of rubbish of various kinds, piled confusedly and put out of the 
way behind rows of pillars, traversing the length of the hall, favours the 
supposition that it is a place of punishment, for in their shapeless obscurity, 
these fire-engines, or printing-presses, or whatever they may be, have very 
much the appearance of instruments of torture. Upon the floor, the spec- 
tator, who has imbibed the apprehension that he has been entrapped into 
some pandemonium of horror, may see the dead bodies of the victims to a 
tyrannical goveriMent thickly strewed around : — human forms apparently 
wrapped in winding sheets, and stretched out without sense or motion upon 
the bare pavement, 'add to the ghastly effect of the scene. These are the 
p^lanquin-bearens, who, wrapped up from head to foot in long coarse cloths. 
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lire enjoying tlie sweets of repose, little dreaming of the appalling speotaole 
they present to unaccustomed eyes. Many dusky figures mote about irithi 
noiseless tread, and were it not for one redeeming cii:€um8tance^ the .whiite 
panorama would be calculated to inspire horrmr and alanui. In the m^st 
of these dreary catacombs, gay parties of visitors^ l^di^ i^ii^^ and 
gentlemen in full uniform, are passing along, not in 
by appearances so familiar to them, even when there is the additional agrimen 
of a fog, which in the cold season usually oasts a mystic veil over these 
subterraneous apartments. 

Emerging from the damp, darkness, and corpse-like figures of the 
sleepers, an illuminated vestibule leads to a staircase, handsome in itself, but 
not exactly correspondent with the size of the building, and the halls of 
state to which it is the approach. It is not until the visitant has gained the 
altitude of the hall, that the eye is greeted by any portion of the pomp and 
grandeur associated with our ideas of a court. Guards arc now stationed 
at intervals ; those which were formerly attached to the Governor-general 
were a splendid and picturesque set of men, clad in strange and striking 
costume, warlike as became a military power, and particularly ornamental 
as the appendages of state. The spirit of retrenchment, which has lately 
descended to petty savings, unworthy of the masters of so magnificent a 
territory, has removed and abolished this appropriate guard of honour, and 
the natives, already astonished and disappointed by the contrast afforded by 
tile simplicity and plainness of their European rulers, with the pomp and 
pageantry of oriental courts, viewed this last innovation with disapprobation 
and regret. As the visitor ascends, the turbaned domestics of the household 
become more numerous ; long corridors, leading to the wings, matted and 
lighted, present noble ideas of the extent and grandeur of the building, and 
at every landing-place the necessary pause for breath is spent in admiration 
of the contrivance of the architect to ensure the circulation of air, which 
comes so freely through the connecting galleries. 

The suites of apartments devoted to large evening-parties occupy the 
third story. The ball-room, or throne-room, as it is called, is approached 
through a splendid antechamber ; both are floored with dark polished wood, 
and supported by Ionic pillars, leaving a wide space in the centre, with an 
aisle on either side; handsome sofas of blue satin damask are placed between 
the pillars, and floods of light are shed through the whole range from a profu- 
sion of cut-glass chandeliers and lustres. Formerly, the ceilings were painted, 
but the little reverence shewn by the white ants to works of art, obliged them 
to be removed, and gilt mouldings arc now the only ornaments. The throne, 
never particularly superb, is now getting shabby ; a canopy of crimson 
damask, surmounted by a crown, and supported upon gilt pillars, is raised 
over a seat of crimson and gold ; in front, there is a row of gilded chairs, and 
it is the etiquette for the viceroy and the vice-queen, upon occasions of 
slate, to stand before the throne to receive the presentations. There is, how- 
ever, nothing like a drawing-room held at this court ; no lord chamberlain, or 
noblemen in waiting, or any functionaries corresponding with these personages, 
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seldom very efficient, being more intent 
anxious to do the honours to the company, 
little st^ is kept up, that, after the first half- 
sov^gnty quit their dignified post, and mingle 

^ ^ Any thing to distinguish the public 

nights at lG^l^meat4iod^ a private party. An attempt was made 

by Lady Hastings to establish a more rigid system of etiquette ; she had her 
chamberlain, and her train wasbeld op by pages. An intimation was given 
to the ladies that it was expected they would appear in court plumes, and 
many were prevented from attending in consequence of the dearth of ostrich 
feathers, the whole of the supply being speedily bought up ; and as it was 
not considered allowable to substitute native products, there was no alter- 
native but to remain at home. The extreme horror, which European ladies 
entertained of appearing to imitate the natives, banished gold and silver from 
their robes; not contented with the difference in the fashion of their garments, 
they refused to wear any articles of Indian manufacture, careless of the mean 
effect produced by this fastidiousness: few had been accustomed to Euro- 
pean courts, and having once established rules and regulations of their own, 
they stoutly resisted all attempts at alteration and innovation, every arrival 
being obliged to submit* to the customs of the colony. The great influx 
of strangers at Calcutta has effected some change in the system ; visitors 
are not now so much under the control of the leading people; they ap- 
pear in whatever may be the fashion in England ; and instead of, as here- 
toforcy being obliged to rip off the silver trimmings from tlieir dresses, or 
discard them altogether, to avoid the appellation of nautch girls, the}* arc 
allowed to sparkle and glitter without provoking many invidious remarks. 

Where shall I walk at Government-house ? formed an interrogatory to 
which, a few years ago, the suitors who could not give a satisfactory answer 
had little chance of success. Hie enquiry now is seldom made ; the reply 
having lost much of its importance. At the state-dinners, ladies sit according 
to their rank, and they are as nearly paired with male attendants of equal 
pretensions as circumstances will admit; but at balls and suppers, after the 
Governor-general has led the wife of the greatest personage to table, the 
rest of the party follow in an indiscriminate manner. It is not, however, 
very long since the struggle for precedence %vas carried on witli a spirit and 
perseverance w’orthy of colonial warfare; two or three questions were sent 
home for final adjustment, and the wives of civilians, high in office, W'ere 
much mortified to find that they were not entitled to take place of the 
daughters of English peers, even though they should have married ensigns. 
It was decided that Lady Mary or the Honourable Mrs., had a right to pre- 
cedence, whatever their husbands’ rank might be, and still worse, that the 
younger brothers of noble families could exalt their wives above the other 
ladies, tiiough in their military or civil capacity they themselves must give 
place to their superiors in office. The humble titles assumed by the servanU; 
pf the Honourable Company of Merchants trading to the East-Indies, pf 
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senior and junior merchants, factors, and writers, were muoli 
with their notions concerning their dignity,, and the prece^enqe 
stdered themselves to be entitled to take of the anoien|^jqobi|ity\Q 
and general officers holding the King’s or the Compaii;^^ 
the narrow notions, engendered by the pride of officb^ fqi|lB|i^:;&'|^VaIent 
as heretofore ; the magnates of the colony are not quite sd $^portant in 
their own eyes, or in the estimation of those beneath thern^ and too much 
ridicule is now attached to squabbles about a seat at table, to render the 
discussion of such topics very general. 

Government-house is the only place in which the guests are not allowed 
to introduce their own attendants; the servants of the establishment arc 
numerous, and perfectly equal to the duties reejuired. They arc handsomely 
clothed in livery according to the Hindoostanec fashion, wearing in the hot 
weather white muslin vests and trowsers, with cummerbunds or sashes, 
twisted with scarlet or some other colour, and the crest in silver in their 
turbans. In the cold weather, the vest is of cloth of the livery colour. They 
are all fine-looking men, and the uniformity of their appearance gives them 
a great advantage over the promiscuous multitude usually in attendance at 
large parties, though the absence of the personal domestic is considered by 
many a heavy grievance, and more especially by those who are deprived 
by the existing regulations of the indulgence of the hookah. 

There is no established rule respecting the entertainments at Govern- 
ment-house ; no service of plate, or decorations for the table belonging to 
the establishment. The grandeur of the banquets depends entirely upon 
the taste and liberality of the person who holds the appointment of Go- 
vernor-general for the time being, and it is whispered that there are not 
always a sufficient quantity of silver forks for all the guests, and that the 
side-tables arc sometimes supplied with a manufacture of steel of no very 
tempting appearance. An ornamental supper, as far as the viands are 
concerned, is still a desideratum in Calcutta, Government-house being very 
little in advance of less distinguished mansions ; and perhaps the only supe- 
riority it can boast, consisting in such refinement as excludes large heavy 
joints,' and substitutes a loin for a saddle of mutton. The small, delicate, 
gem-like, tempting dishes, which glitter on a supper-table in London, have 
no counterparts in the City of Palaces ; every thing there is solid, sub- 
stantial, and undisguised, a state of things entirely attiibutable to the pre- 
judices of European society, since the genius of cookery possessed by the 
natives only require to be drawn into action. A very small quantity of 
instruction would suffice to render them unrivalled in every confectionary 
and culinary art, and there cannot be the slightest reason for the inelegance 
which characterizes a Calcutta banquet, except the real or affected horror 
which is entertained of black cooks. 

The parties at Government-house, for the reasons before assigned, do 
not derive the brilliancy which might be expected from the dresses of the 
ladies; the effect at least, when compared to that of European ball-rooms, 
is disappointing; there is a want of freshness and lustre about the attire, 
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nd&iofa isy^ry striking to a stranger's eye; nor can there be so much fancy 
an^ in the form and ornaments^ in a place where fashions 

and as in those more favoured capitals, where the success 

of and trad^people depends upon the taste and inven- 

tions ihh^^sptiy; Of coursei there are numerous exceptions ; many in- 
dividual" toilettes which ' may be pronounced perfect, but these are lost or 
obscured in the cloudiness which prevails, and always will prevail, so long 
as the female residents of India prefer the faded manufactures of Europe, 
to the gorgeous fabrics of oriental looms. At fancy-balls, where toe pro- 
ducts of the country are rendered available, the difference of the effect is 
astonishing ; instead of being confined within toe narrow limits prescribed by 
the last bulletins from London or Paris, fancy and talent have free scope, 
and in no assemblage of the kind could more magnificent groupes be found 
than those which have made their appearance at Government-house. Mi- 
litary uniforms, in some degree, make up for the sombreness of female 
attire upon more ordinary occasions, and the effect of a well-filled ball- 
room is much heightened when the company is not exclusively composed of 
^l^opeans. The dress of the x\rmenian ladies is picturesque and striking, 
^%h the peculiarity is chiefly confined to the head ; they wear a glitter- 
ing tiara of a very singular and classic form across the forehead, with a 
veil suspended from the top, and hanging down in graceful folds on 
either side. It is not, however, very often that these ladies are seen in 
toe public assemblies of Calcutta, in which, until very lately, it has not 
been thought either advisaUc or agreeable to encourage a promiscuous 
assemblage of different classes and communities. Without wishing to im- 
pugn the motives upon which the former rulers of India have acted, it is 
impossible not to admit that a more liberal system is better suited to the 
present time. Doubtless the innovations, which have taken and are still 
taking place, will be very unpalatable to those who remember the extra- 
ordinary dignity attached to official situations and white faces in former 
days ; but those, who entertain more enlarged views, will rejoice that some 
of the barriers, which have divided persons of different persuasions and 
different complexions from each other, have been broken down, and are 
disappearing. Bishop Heber, whose kindness of heart and liberality of 
mind have justly endeared him to the Indian world, was the first to show 
an example to the intolerant and exclusive patricians of Calcutta, by open- 
ing his doors to respectable persons of all sects and countries. At his 
house, Christians of the Roman Catholic, Greek, and Protestant churches, 
met, together with Hindoos, Moslems, Jews, and Parsees : he recommended 
the religion which he preached by the practice of the widest philanthropy, 
and, had he been spared, the popularity of his manners, and the well-known 
benevolence of his disposition, would have done much towards the removal 
of prejudices, which have for so long a period prevented a free and social 
communication between Europeans and Asiatics. 

* A few native gentlemen, who have cither adopted English customs, or 
are so well acquainted with them as not to be guilty of any misapprehension 
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or mistake^ have for many years mingled freely in the fashionable oiteM 
of Calcutta^ making their appearance at private parties^ and joiiiii^^j^,^e 
subscriptions for public amusements ; they were distinguished ij^ ilWgeV 
assemblies for the elegance of their costume^ and, tKe splendpui^ b^^^ 
diamonds ; and persons who did not enter into the narro^^iiotibne: which 
were but too prevalent^ regretted that a much larger proportion of the same 
class were not encouraged to follow their example. Latterly^ invitations to 
Government-house have been very widely extended amongst the natives of 
rank, and the introduction of men ignorant of the rules and regulations of 
European society has given offence, and occasioned disgust to those who 
do not consider the measure to be expedient, or who refuse to make allow- 
ance for early notions and rooted opinions, which nothing but more intimate 
association can dissipate. Asiatics, at present, are not aware of the re- 
. strictions imposed in Europe by etiquette and good breeding on the inter- 
course between ladies and gentlemen; they see them converse together, 
dance together, and walk arm in arm together, and when admitted to the 
same degree of familiarity, they are apt to make very ridiculous trespasses. 
Without the slightest intentional rudeness, a native gave great offenep by 
seating himself on the arm of a lady’s chair, and not knowing the precise 
limits which propriety has marked out, they do not always offer the deferen- 
tial respect which women expect, and which, rather inconsiderately, they exact 
more strictly from foreigners, than from their own countrymen, who, being 
better acquainted with the rules and observances, are less excusable in their 
breach or omission. At this day, the degree of decorum necessary to be 
adopted in the presence of French ladies, is so little understood by John 
Bull, that he is continually offering insult and annoyance, by exceeding a 
latitude in conversation which he has erroneously supposed to have no 
bounds. It is thus that Asiatics offend, and constant intercourse can alone 
render them acquainted with the terms upon which gentlemen mix in 
respectable female society. It is certainly not very agreeable to be 
obliged to give the lesson, but the consequences are too important to be 
neglected, especially at a period in which there are such strong manifesta- 
tions of the abandonment of prejudices hitherto supposed to be insur- 
mountable. 

In the native papers, published in Calcutta, the advantages and disad- 
vantages of extending the indulgences enjoyed by European women to 
Asiatics are freely discussed ; there seems to be no question about the 
expediency of improving the mind, and giving a more liberal education 
than has heretofore been considered necessary ; emancipation must follow 
as a matter of course. Some of the writers have taken upon themselves 
the task of vindicating the privileges enjoyed by tlie Asiatic women, and 
have attempted to shew that, in point of fact, they are not under any re- 
strictions at all ; but such persons have no chance against the advocates for 
improvement; the reasoning on both sides is not a little curious, bearing strong 
evidence of the novelty of the subject, and the crude ideas it has engendered. 

The custom of polygamy appears to be the grand difficulty to the approxi- 
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upon many aocoubts \vould be so] 
it ia:vi^nkh^^ little is known concerning the' 

d^nt^iill^ia^isb eitbet Moslem or Hindoo. A modern Persian 

wHt^ $j>ba8 'from bb ^wn experience in the matter, it is easier to 

iiVewidt i^#(|jii»sea^t^^ in India, many more persons 

than is us^iy suppps^/ either through individual attachment, or for the 
sake of peaice and quietnesai, content themselves with one. There is^ 
always so great a distinction between the 6rst wife, and those who submit 
to take an inferior rank, that no persons of wealth or family would permit 
their daughters to contract a marriage with a man who has already placed 
a lady at the head of his establishment; and therefore it would appear that, 
in reality, there is rather a plurality of mistresses, than of wives, and that, 
though the custom of the country sanctions their living together, the first, 
or, as she is sometimes termed, the equal wife, is the only person of great 
respectability or consequence, the other women being either in a very sub- 
ordinate capacity, or degraded to the condition of household servants. 

things are more surprising to native gentlemen than the display of 
talent in arts or acquirements which have been considered the exclu- 
' t^fdkp^Hssession of men. Accomplishments, particularly those of music and 
are not held in any respect; but their encomiums upon female artists 
bad anth^^ shew that they entertain great reverence for such manifestations 
''dfliniiellectual superiority. A Mahratta General, at a ball, asked to be intro- 
duced to the lady who had written a book, and in looking at miniatures from 
a female pencil, it was frequently remarked that the English women exceed- 
ed the men in talent. 


Want of urbanity, a trait in the English character, will, it is to be feared, 
retard the good understanding which ought to exist between natives of rank and 
the servants of their foreign rulers ; but there can be little doubt that our re- 
taining the possession of India will mainly depend upon the conciliation of a 
class of persons, whom it appears to have been hitherto the policy to depress 
and neglect, if not to insult. Natives of rank, property, and influence, must 
speedily acquire a knowledge of their position, and of their strength, and 
unless they should obtain the respect, consideration, and importance, which 
seem so justly their due, it can scarcely be expected that they will continue 
to give their support to a government, whose servants are resolutely opposed 
to their interests. Hitherto, there has been little to tempt them into private 
■SQcjety ; with very few exceptions, Anglo-Indian residents have been indis- 
posed^ to impart or to receive information from natives ; they have taken little 
.^jpabs:- to instruct them upon the subject of modes and manners which 
must have struck them as being odd and unaccountable, or to inspire them 
with respect by the display of superior mental powers. But while ball-rooms 
have been deserted, the theatre has always proved an attraction. Parties 
of Hindoostanee gentlemen, beautifully clad in white muslin, and, should the 
weather be cold, enveloped in Cashmeres, which would make the heart of 
a Parisian lady swell with envy, take their places in the boijces of the Chow- 


* Abu Taleb Khan. 
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ringce theatre, fitting in the first row, and as near the 
They prefer tragedy to comedy, and when the treasuiy 
full attendance of some consequence, the manager, CQjnsiiltir^;;!^^ 
interests of the house than the talents of the actors, annoitnci^r tbei^^ 
tation of or Othello^ which is sure to erowd.'^^ie:; benc^^^^^ 

Asiatic spectators. 

A spirit of enquiry is now awakened in the minds of tlie datives, which 
cannot fail to lead to very important results; their anxiety to render them- 
selves acquainted with the means by which science has been enabled to pro- 
duce such extraordinary effects, will establish the bond of union so much 
wanted between them and the European residents. At the formal visits, to 
which the intercourse has until now been too much restricted, the greater 
portion of gentlemen, holding official situations, have found the mode of 
conversation, carried on according to eastern etiquette, too irksome for 
long endurance, and rather than submit to usages and customs which were 
new and disagreeable, they abridged all communication as much as possible, 
giving very little encouragement to the natives to persevere in the attem^- 
to cultivate a better understanding. Where no interpreter is requifl^; 
persons of equJil rank, upon visits of ceremony, rarely converse with 
other. Their observations are directed to the chief personages ofvj^it 
retinue, and the individual thus circuitously addressed, replies in the' 
manner, I’iicre is something very absurd in seeing, at some small 
post, an interview of this nature take place between the English commandant, 
and a petty Rajah in the neighbourhood. The latter makes his appearance 


with as large a suivnrree as he can muster, his elephants, horses, state - 
palanquins, hircarrahs, peons, and matchlock men, many in very ragged 
case, arc drawn up in an imposing manner on the outside, and he enters, 
accompanied by the younger branches of his family, and hangers-on of a 
rather inferior description, who put themselves behind the chairs set for the 
great people. However averse the officer thus invited may be to ostenta- 
tion and parade, bis servants have his honour too much at heart to permit 
him to use his own discretion; they crowd into the antechambers, and 


verandahs, those at the head of the establishment take up a position which 
enables them to support their master’s dignity by becoming the medium of 
communication ; conversation is thus necessarily reduced to common-places. 


and, excepting when circumstances require an almost daily intercourse^ 
Europeans are seldom or ever at the pains to place it upon a more Iricndly 
footing. ' • 

While we must regret that so long a period has been suffered te. elapse, 
without cementing a closer bond of union between the Anglo-Indian 
Asiatic community, it would be unfair not to make allowances for the peca- 
liar position of the British resident in Hindoostan. An Englishman always 
fiadsit very difficult to accommodate himself to foreign usages and customs, 
and as the greater number of civil and military servants were placed in very 
responsible situations, they might consider it advisable not to incur the 
suspicion of m, interested partiality, by an intimate personal acquaintance 
Asiat* Journ, N.S.Von. 15. No. 57. I 
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1ii& ^ ii^oin in their official capacity they might be supposed to 
|av6# Iroib some motive. It must also be considered that, although 
We iiayj^low possession of the whole of the peninsula, 

the M the ponntry under British rule has been effected 

within the difficult position in which Europeans 

were pi||^it W0hld have been impolitic to mix themselves up with persons, 
who in ail pVdbabiiity would have taken advantage of confidence too rashly 
placed. It is highly honourable to the British character that, in spite of 
its want of urbanity, and the little personal affection which it creates, its 
uprightness and steadiness have secured the fidelity of immense multitudes 
bound to a foreign government by the equal distribution of justice and the 
security of property. It is unfortunate that we cannot unite the more en- 
dearing qualities with the moral excellencies for which we are distinguished : 
but, as the aspect of affairs is altering in India, we shall do well to consult 
' the signs of the times, and remedy those defects which we have found in 
our system before it be too late. 

U is greatly to the credit of the natives of India that they are disliked 
-i^d despised only by those who are either unacquainted with their language, 
little in their society. From such men as Mr. Hast- 
ing' Sir John Malcolm, Colonel Tod, Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. Elphin- 
litbae, and indeed all who have had opportunities of becoming intimately 
acquainted with them, they ha^e received justice; their faults and vices are 
those of their religion and their laws, but, notwithstanding almost innumera- 
ble circumstances adverse to the formation of moral character, they possess 
many endearing and redeeming virtues, and no people in the world are so 
quick at discerning merit, or so ready to acknowledge it. 

The latest accounts from Calcutta state, that the present Governor-general 
has determined to breakthrough ^'tfie unjust and aristocratical distinctions** 
'ivhich, as the writer terms it, have for so long a period festered the feel- 
ings of those in the less elevated grades of Indian society," by extending 
the invitations to Government-house to persons who, previous to his appoint- 
ment, had not been considered eligible to so high an honour. Whether 
this measure, which relates to the European portion of the community, will 
produce the good effect which the commentator of the India Gazette so 
fondly anticipates, is exceedingly questionable. He tells us that it will 

strengthen the attachment to the government, and enable individuals in 
different stations of life to form intimacies engendered by merit." Few 
persons above the very lowest orders are desirous to destroy all the distinc- 
tians of rank; an unlimited entr( into Government-house to Europeans of 
every description would not, we believe, be considered advisable, and 
wherever the line of demarcation shall be placed, there will be discontent. 
Those who are most anxious to gain admission for themselves, feel equally 
desirous to exclude the class immediately beneath them, and on inquiry it 
w'ill be found that those shopkeepers, who complain of the prejudices which 
keep them out of the best society, refuse to associate with trades which are 
not considered so genteel as their own. The reception-rooms at Govern- 
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ment-house may be crowded with aU sorts and conditions of 
far from engendering friendships between thein> the'<mly cflfect of 9.0^ ior 
discriminate assemblage will be to bring the public parties 
and to render private society more rigid and exclusive thaii. everJ V 
There is already a tendency to divide and separate in ilie Anglo^Indiaiji 
community of Calcutta; several circles are now forming wtiilria one alone em« 
braced the whole of the resident gentry. In a less extensive po{iulation 9 every 
body of a certain rank became acquainted with each other, and visited with- 
out reference to superiority of income, or of the different degrees of honour 
attached to their individual occupations and pursuits ; but as the number of re- 
sidents have increased, they have been attracted to each other by similarity of 
circumstances. New arrivals have become too numerous to excite general ob- 
servation and attention^ and the hospitality which they experience is confined 
to those to whom they have been particularly recommended. Now, that ; 
there is a choice of visitors, people are beginning to be fastidious, and to 
look with disdain upon parties which are not select; and in a short time, 
Calcutta will resemble London in its exactions of certain passports and cre^; 
dentials for admission into the best society. When to visit at the Goveru^. ; 
ment-parties ceases to confer any distinction, the leading people of the 
sidency w'ill only give their attendance \vhcn it cannot be avoided. IttVif < 

dious differences will be made between private and public nights, and the, 
feelings of those who arc excluded \vill continue to fester, upon the dii^^ 
covery that little or nothing has been gained by a relaxation of court eti- 
quette. 

The position of Indo-Britons at Government-house is somewhat singular, 
and it perhaps would have been advisable to have extended iiivitations to 
respectable persons of that class. In this case, native prejudice has been 
more considered than the aristocratic feeling which has excluded retail 
dealers, who boast an unsullied descent from European parents. The 
natives look down, or at least have looked down, with great contempt upon 
a mixed breed, which, upon the maternal side, must have sprung from the 
lowest or the least virtuous class of society ; and Anglo-Indians, who chose 
to associate with the half-caste children of the soil, forfeited their claims to 
mix among their equals. To be seen in public with, or to be known to be 
intimate at the houses of, Indo-Britons, was fatal to a new arrival in Cal- 
cutta ; there was no possibility of emerging from the shade, or of making 
friends or connections in a higher sphere. The better classes of the Eura- 
sians, as it is now the fashion to call tlicm, bore their exclusion with mace* 
equanimity than the European shopkeepers, though certainly their case was 
tlie hardest of the two; many were merchants on a very extensive scale, 
whose occupation could not be objected to, the tint of their skin being 
the only thing against them. Latterly, however, a great stir has been made 
by this portion of the community, who, in the orations with which the Town 
Hall has rang, and the appeals issuing from the press, descant with more 
eloquence than judgment upon the wrongs of their country, sometimes arro- 
gating to themselves the glory of their maternal ancestors, and at others claim- 
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, . ^ ,5 . . demanding to be placed in official situations 

a government they represent to be little better than an usur- 
fatidhJ 



F6r a period, no half-caste was admitted into Government- house ; 
‘marriages' class of the community were discouraged by banishment 

from society, 'and even by the forfeiture of office. Nevertheless, the charms 
of the dark-eyed beauties prevailed ; a man of high rank contrived to intro- 
duce his wife; other married ladies were admitted, there being then no plea 
for their exclusion ; but it was still a long time before exceptions were made 
in favour of illegitimate daughters. Several succeeding Govemors-general 
positively refused to admit them, and it is not exactly known how their en- 
trance was effected at last. These young ladies form the only individuals of 
their sex who enjoy greater privileges than are allowed to the masculine por- 
tion of the same class. Emancipation from the restrictions, which oblige 
tliem to move in a very inferior grade of society, has been rigidly denied to 
the sons of Europeans by native women ; their only employments leading to 
Wealth have been wholly mercantile, and the greater number have been 
oii^ qualified to fill the lower orders* of clerkships. At the orphan schools, 
thl6 sisters of families are taught to dance ; but that accomplishment is not 
considered necessary in the education of the brothers, and the young ladies, 
conscious of their superior prospects, look down upon their male relatives 
with undisguised disdain. Nearly all the females aspire to marriages with 
Europeans, and are with great reluctance prevailed upon to unite them- 
selves to persons of their own class. The men are less ambitious ; they arc 
'afraid of being despised by their wives, or perhaps, in consequence of the 
greater difficulty of forming alliances amongst persons of a different com- 
plexion, arc content to match w'ith those of their own condition. 

The city of Calcutta is indebted to the Marquess Wellesley for the erection 
of Government-house. Previous to the appointment of that nobleman to 
the viceroyship of India, there was nothing in the city worthy of the name, 
or at all superior to the residence in Fort William, intended for the retreat 
of the Governor-general in the event of the attack of the city by a hostile 
force. A great part of the furniture and ornamental decorations was pur- 
chased at the sale of General Claude Marline’s effects at Lucknow ; but 
they arc little worthy of the edifice. TJicre are a few good portraits in the 
council chamber, those of Lord Clive and Mr. Hastings being esteemed fine 
specimens of the art; altogether, however, the interior diso])points, falling 
far short of the expectations raised by the size and external grandeur of the 
building, and the power of the Government by which it has been erected. 
Its pinnacles arc the favourite resort of the argcclah, or butcher-bird, com- 
monly called the adjutant. It is said that every one of these animals has its 
peculiar roosting-place, and, as they stand motionle.ss on their perches, they 
are frequently mistaken at a little distance for stone appendages of the 
building. 

Notwithstanding the exclusions which arc described to be so festering 
to the feelings,” the walls of Government house have witnessed an odd 
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milange of guests ; many have strutted in great 
lighted saloons, whose pretensions to such an hoiiout would odti^ 

sidered more than doubtful in England. The enM is extended t6 
of free-traders, some of whom seem rather out of their eleinent in fashionaU 
parties ; but the honours paid to merchants in the naynl^jaM^ee are, in th0 
present day, as nothing compared to the glories of reicept^^^ before 
the trade was open, and when they brought intelligence ardently looked-for, 
and supplies of still greater importance. Formerly, the commandant of an 
Indiaman was received in Calcutta with a royal salute ; his colonial rank 
was equal to that of a post-captain in the Royal Navy, and he was not less 
of a bashaw in the state-apartments of Government-house, than on the 
boards of his own quarter-deck, Skippers of chartered vessels trading td 
India were aspirants for seats in the direction ; they made enormous fortuned 
by the sale of their ^cargoes, and a passage home in their floating hotels 
amounted to a sum, the interest of which would have maintained a moderate 
person in comfort for life. Old Indians arc fond of reverting to these 
glorious days, when money was plenty and news scarce ; when vessels were 
a year upon their voyage, and their freight, always insufficient to supply the 
demand, sold at the most extravagant prices ; when people contrived to get 
in debt upon princely fortunes, and accustomed themselves to so lavish a 
profusion of money, that they found they could not return home unless they 
liad the Bank of England at their command. It was in these days that the 
parties at Government-house were in their glory ; when the visitants felt 
their importance, and were looked up to by the inferior orders of the com-: 
munity as kings and princes. Men high in office never appeared without their 
cliobdars, and all the natives whom they met were obliged, according to the 
custom of the country, to alight from their vehicles, and remain standing 
until they had passed. It was necessary, in earlier times, for the English 
rulers to imitate the stale and grandeur of the native potentates in their 
neighbourhood, who insisted upon this mark of respectful homage, and to 
which FiUropeans resident at their courts were compelled, however reluctantly, 
to submit. In a letter dated 1770, we sec how deeply the indignity, thus 
sustained by an Englisliman, rankled in his mind. Speaking of the death 
of Cossim Ally Khan, who had experienced great reverses, and expired in 
poverty without friends or followers, the writer, an officer in the Company’s 
service, says : In passing by his children the other day, I could not help 
recollecting the having once, at Patna, been obliged to dismount from 
my horse and wait a-foot till his retinue had passed me, before I was per- 
mitted to mount again, or to retire. I could have done the same by his 
children : but I bear no malice, and desides he could not well have known 
it himself y At Delhi and Lucknow, the approach of the King is still 
announced by kettle-drums, which warn all other passengers to get out of 
the way ; all the umbrellas are furled, and the people, who are unable to 
effect a retreat, are obliged to descend from their carriages and stand on 
foot, with folded hands, while the royal personage passes. The resident 
alone is permitted to keep his chattah over his head in the presence of the King 
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„ ^ f the re»t of the Europeans being still obliged to endure the 

c^ the sun unsheltered^ while they have the honour to be in 


:jSkloh^ 6 up by Europeans as long as they were 

positively neoei^^ The Oovemor-general now goes about Calcutta, not 
only withott^^te^ but in the humblest manner, tlie present viceroy, having, 
it is said, upon more than one occasion, asked a seat in a buggy of a stranger, 
who did not guess the rank of his companion until he was requested to drive 
to Government*house : like the most celebrated Caliph of Bagdad, he was 
fond of perambulating the city incogs Though, in former times, such 
conduct would have brought the government into contempt, the natives of 
Calcutta are now so much accustomed to the unostentatious mode of living 
pursued by the Feringhees^ that they have lost a great part of the astonish- 
ment it formerly created : still they are of opinjon that England must be a 
very poor country, in which people live so miserably that they do not know 
how to assume the state to which they might aspire in India* 

Every native, however, who comes to England, expresses his surprise at 
the splendour which meets his gaze. The number and magnificence of the 
equipages particularly attract their notice. At one of the late drawing- 
rooms, two Suwars, who have made their way to the Court of Directors 
from the upper provinces, expressed their admiration in a very lively manner 
of the carriages and horses which they saw assembled in St. James’s street. 
Several officers, who spoke their language, were amongst the spectators, and 
they derived infinite gratification from the questions and remarks of these men. 
They asked whether there were many other cities of equal size and splendour 
in England, and confessed that they had no expectation of seeing the wealth 
and comfort which were displayed in all directions. The quantity of goods 
exposed in the shops, and the abundant clothing >vorn by all ranks of the people, 
excited their surprise, and they will probably go back astonished that any 
body should be induced to leave a land flowing with riches of every descrip- 
tion, to seek their fortunes in so poor a country as India ! 


SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS ON MILITARY BRIDGES.* 

We are anxious to call the attention of our military readers in India to 
this work, in its improved and augmented form, because it appears to us 
almost indispensable to at least one very important branch of the profession. 
Although modestly termed ** an essay,” — having been originally intended, 
for the students in the senior department at Sandhurst, — it is now entitled 
to take its place amongst scientific treatises on the military art. Practical 
experience and a very considerable extent of reading, of foreign works es- 
pecially, have enabled Sir Howard to confirm and illustrate his principles 
by a variety of facts and observations. 

Sir Howard Douglas begins by laying down and explaining the true 
theory of the motion of water in rivers, founded on the experiments of the 

« An Essay on tho Principles and Construction of Military Bridges, and the Passage of Rivers In 
Military Operations. By Majoh-okneral Sir Howard Douodab. Dart.- K.S.C.» C.B., &c. Second 
y4|tlon. containing much additional matter. Lomdon : Boone. 
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Chevalier Du Buat. He next treats of pontoons^ tlieir dimension#^ ' 
and equipment, and how to lay a pontoon bridge, with aome 
trative incidents which occurred in the Peninsular war. jBridges 
are the subject of the next section, in which Sir Honrard enterls wiUi mi- 
nuteness into all their varieties of construction and eqaijimcnt in different 
countries, especially the East-Indies. In this edition, (ie 1^' appropriated 
considerable space to the principles and modes of operiitton adapted to 
service in that country, and to the means whereby military communications 
may be facilitated throughout our vast Eastern empire, so that large 
bodies of troops may be rapidly moved upon any given point from central 
situations." The conveyance of a complete pontoon-train, with an army 
in the field, in such a country as India, would, perhaps, be impracticable, 
nor would an ordinary pontoon-train be sufficient or adapted to the breadth: 
of many of the rivers. 

The next section treats of flj^ing-bridges, the principle of which should 
be well understood by all classes of officers, particularly the staff, as it may 
be applied, either wholly or partially, to boats or rafts of any kind and on 
every scale, for passing large as well as small rivers." The forcing of rivers 
is illustrated by some curious historical notices in ancient as well as modem 
%varfare, which will prove both entertaining and instructive to the military 
student, especially Buonaparte's first passage of the Danube, in 1809, which, 
according to Sir Howard, and we believe military critics generally are of the 
same opinion, ought pot to have succeeded," and did succeed only through 
the still grosser errors of the Austrians. As a contrast to this. Sir Howard has 
described the passage of the Adour, in 1814, by the left wing of the British 
army, under Lord Niddery, which for ever stand on the record of mi- 
litary events as one of the most celebrated enterprizes of this description." 

Bridges of rafts of timber, casks, air-tight cases, and inflated skins, are 
the engines next considered, and the qualities, requisites, and capabilities of 
these succcdanca are scientifically and perspicuously detailed, with all the 
necessary information relating to their construction, tables of specific gra- 
vities of timber, weight and dimensions of casks, and of cylindrical pon- 
toons, &c. Sir Howard has investigated w^ith much skill the question as 
to the utility of cylindrical pontoons, as close vessels, and sums up their 
advantages and disadvantages. The basket-boats of India are treated of 
at some length, and excellent directions are given as to their construction. 

The succeeding section treats of carriage and suspension bridges, for 
crossing shallow rivers and canals, in which the special adaptation of these* 
engines to India, w here suspension bridges have been used from the earliest 
antiquity, is pointed out, as w'cll as the various materials fit for framing 
them. The concluding section is appropriated to bridges on trestles, piles, 
truss-frames, and other applications of carpentry, the construction, proper- 
ties, and comparative advantages of W'hich are well elucidated. 

Twelve plates, containing a variety of explanatory figures, and an appen- 
dix of useful tables on the strength of materials, leave notliing wanting to the 
student. No military station in India ought to be without this work. 
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KpnNANDER, THE MISSIONARY. 

;iiiB8S of the miiroionary Kiernandcr than of many others of 

much * In: 2 ealj in the eiHcacy of his labours^ in learnings human 

and divin^>iu of Christian charity, in a spirit freed from sectarian 

trammelch-^fdiove all, in a genuine piety to his Creator and a sincere love for his 
fellow-creatures, Kiernaiider eminently abounded. His good works, to use 
the familiar but beautiful metaphor of St. Luke, were, in ** good measure, 
pressed down and running over (v^i^ix^vye/^ttyev). But he was unfortunate, 
and alternately drank of the sparkling cup of worldly prosperity and tasted the 
bitterness of worldly indigence. The sympathies of sects and brotherhoods 
are seldom expended upon the unfortunate members of their own body. To 
be destitute is to be friendless ; and he who is sunk to dependence and want, 
ts supposed to reflect dishonour on the fraternity he belongs to. 

The temporary fallings-off, uncharitably imputed to poor Kiernandcr, were 
Wot defections from the cause of his great task-master,” but, in the transient 
liour of prosperit}', a heedless giving way to its influences, which a man must 
be made of the sternest stuff of fanaticism eflcctually to resist. In truth, 
poverty has its pride as well as wealth, and there is as little of Christian humi- 
lity as of common sense in flying from, the allurements of fortune. Except in 
the case of Swartz and the one or two highly-gifted individuals who have 
approached his excellence, there has been no slight degree of affectation in a 
gratuitous contempt of advantages. 

‘ There are persons, who, like Martinus Scriblcrus, in his abstract idea of a 
lord mayor without a fur gown and gold chain, cannot conceive of a missionary 
without the accustomed associations of a dingy black coat, lank hair, black 
stockings darned with white thread, and a woe-begone, cadaverous counte- 
nance. Some European Protestant societies, if they have not actually prohi- 
bited their missionaries from marriage, have shewn themselves much better 
pleased with their celibacy. Yet it is not easily conceived why the domestic 
aflections should estrange them from the great duties of their calling. If any 
thing opens the heart to a more catholic spirit of benevolence, it must surely 
be the homefeit bliss of conjugal life, which, if it softens a man’s temper, docs 
■not the less fit it for the trials and dangers of his station. In many instances, 
.the wives of missionaries have shared their labours, and alleviated their sorrows. 
The Moravians, eccentric as some of their early regulations were with regard to 
females, and excluding as they did every thing like mutual choice from the 
. marriage-union, are remarkable for those sexual attachments, which have so 
frequently kept alive religious enthusiasm under circumstances that threatened 
its decay. The flames of religious and earthly devotion are not unfrequently 
kindled at the same altar. 

Another mistake, not less common, seems to have its effect upon those who 
have regulated the code of duties which missionaries are enjoined to observe ; it 
is that which supposes the persecution and mockery of the world to be essential 
to the making a good one. Its corollary is, that the esteem of mankind, and 
the wish to conciliate it, are inconsistent with his calling. The result has been 
suflerings which, without any forfeiture of character, might have been avoided, 
and a spiritual pride in inegrring them. No man was visited more severely by 
"the consequences of these errors in thinking than poor Kiernander. He was, 
it is true, of a social temperament, and did not shun society* He did not 
cut himself off from the virtuous love of women, and was twice married. He 
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W8S not a candidate for contempt, and confbrnied to tbe maooiors.Qf tlie' 
he lived in. So long as he could afford it, he was bounteOM^#ven^ 
aion in his way of living; yet the bulk of bis wealth 
He built a splendid church and endowed a large school 
But what is this to the inexpiable offence of hayiiy his 
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' share of worldly enjoyments whilst they were within/^^ 
temperate part in the convivial pleasures of society ^ . 

// riso, e* I canlo^ e* I parhr doleeJtuimmo. 




In Mr. Game’s Lives of tbe Missionaries, the most romantic portions of 
Kiernander’s life have been sdected for pathetic description ; and his visit, 
in the day of adversity, to the tomb in which tbe remains of bis two wives, 
Werdena and Ann, were deposited, with the reflections that naturally 
rushed upon his mind when it fell back on the memory of the happy days 
he had spent with each of them, is most happily imagined. Unluckily, 
however, the same tomb did not contain the two ladies; and for tomb 
we must read, it is to be feared, a hole dug in a sandy soil, where their 
fair carcases experienced the fate of other settlers at that time, namely, 
that of being devoured by jackalls within a few hours of their interment. 
Imagination seems to have bad its share in many other of the biogra* 
phical topics in the same article. It may not, therefore, be unamusing, at 
least not uninstructive, to detail some of the chief incidents of a life, marked, 
it is true, by vicissitudes, but still a matter-of-fact life, the incidents of which are 
not made at all the more impressive or useful, by tbe tinge of romance which 
Mr. Came imparts to it. These details, slight as they are, have been derived 
not only from the recollections of the very few of his contemporaries still liv- 
ing, but from Kiernander himself through the medium of his correspondence, 
which was various and extensive, and kept up (especially with one of his 
friends) during the whole of his residence in India, except during the short 
interval of his blindness. 

He was born, in l73df at the small town of Akstad, in Sweden, situated in 
the southern district of East Gothland. His parents were little above the 
condition of peasants ; but in Sweden education is cheap, and they destined 
tlieir son for holy orders. He had a great ardour for knowledge, and finished 
his studies with much reputation at Upsal. The means of visiting one or two 
of the foreign universities were kindly supplied him by a friend of bis family ; 
and at Halle, where he resided nearly two years, and officiated as classical 
tutor, he ingratiated himself so much with Professor Franke, that when an 
application was made to that gentleman by the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, to recommend to them a fit person to be sent out as a mis- 
sionary to Cuddalore, he strongly urged the appointment of Kiernander ; and 
Kiernander accordingly, after a six months’ residence in London, in order to 
acquire a more perfect English pronunciation (having already made himself a 
proficient in the language), proceeded in a Company’s ship to Cuddalore, 
where he arrived in the beginning of 1753. He kept, like Swartz, a journal of 
the voyage, and, like Swartz, magnified every incident of the sea into a tem- 
pest, from which earnest prayer delivered him, and swelled every gric, that 
rendered it expedient to lower the top-mast, into the Euroclydon, that tossed 
about St. Paul in the Egean. Like Swartz too, if it was cahn, he instantly set 
about praying for a breeze, and it was not long before it was vouchsafed to 
him. In every favourable change, in short, that accelerated his voyage, he im- 
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mediately recognized the jSnger of Providence, and an encouragement from 
h^veii to persevere in bhlaboura. 

At Cuddalor^ to ^s wel) r^^^ It was a most hospitable settlement, 
governed by a ehi^^ J^ Ijewin, who was a roan of amiable manners. With 
the advanteg^l^jl/ address, and a countenance singularly hand- 
some anjd attitto^^ moreover a young man of extensive and 

varied erudiUeii^;4^Uiid no ‘difficulty in being introduced into the best society of 
the place. His congregation had been already formed, and consisted of about 
two hundred. Many of these were Portuguese converts from the Catholic 
communion ; many were half-castes ; but respecting native Hindu converts, 
though no man laboured more strenuously to convert the Hindus, Kiernander 
uniformly holds a discreet silence. In this silence, which docs great credit to 
his sincerity, he has had but few imitators amongst his successors. Except 
Swartz, who is always an exception to all that is unfair and disingenuous, roost 
of them have swelled their annual reports with accounts of proselytes from the 
roost respectable ranks and highest castes of that people. 

To his friend Dr. Lloyd, who was at Scringapatam, where Hydcr Ali had 
confined him for the advantages of his compulsory services as his physician, 
Kiernander, when the sphere of his labours considerably increased, complained 
of the low character and bad dispositions of the native converts. He imparts to 
him in confidence, as the fruit of his experience, the fact, that few individuals, 
of good moral habits, are inclined to forsake their native religion to adopt that 
of strangers. Nothing can effect, he says, a great national conversion like that 
of Mohammed, but a sword like that of Mohammed; and the greatest of our 
modern theologians, Micliaclis, whose mind pervaded the whole world of 
learning, secular and profane, aeems to have uniformly held the same opinion. 

How plainly wrong, soever,” says he, the Jewish and the Catholic reli- 
gions may be, yet out of every hundred that forsake the one or the other, there 
are ninety-nine profligates or cheats.”* Nor will the experience of any candid 
person who has resided in India furnish evidence of a more consolatory kind. 
As far as respects the Hindu natives, the missionaries, even now, have no 
cause to rejoice over their converts. Those of Swartz were individuals who 
had no caste to forfeit ; for forfeiture of caste is the grand test of a sincere 
Hindu conversion ; and though his congregation was kept together by the com- 
mon affection of all for their beloved pastor, how soon was it dispersed after 
his death, and what a miserable and straggling flock is it at present ! 

Kiernander, in early youth, was distinguished for a vivacity of intellect and 
fancy, which never deserted him. Having acquired an almost complete com- 
mand over the English language, although the Swedish accentuation remained 
with him to the last, he soon became a captivating preacher. Admiral fiosca- 
wen, who commanded the fleet then at anchor in the roads, was bis frequent 
auditor, and shewed him the most flattering attentions. His fine countenance 
and animated style of preaching drew also to his congregation the female resi- 
dents of the town, who, throughout the whole of his ministry, were his most 
enthusiastic admirers. It was his maxim, that no woman could be seriously 
affected by religious truths, unless they made her shed tears. The faith taught 
by Kiernander found its way to their hearts through this amiable weakness of 
their natures. A young and beautiful creature, the daughter of a merchant 
from Hamburgh named Fischer, was not the least attentive or the least edified 

• Mlchaeli«. Moral, t. ii. ann. 2. He AfiexwsxdMttAdBi-^lvhhabevonproselytenwenigguteHitff'nuufi, 
und doch hat mich die Erfahrung ffekhert dose zu lichrich ») Hqffhnwat : ** 1 have little hope of pro- 
selytcf, anti have yet been taught by experience Uiat 1 wai too fond in my hopes.” 
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of his flock. She looked at nothing and saw nothing but the preacher^ from 
the first to the last moment of the service. When lie dilated qpon tbd/ rap»« 
turous hopes of the faithful, and the endless sufierings of the her sighs 

and sobs were the most audibje. It was some time before be - ascertain ^ 
correctly who the female was that bore such feeling testiAOil^ to ^e e^ of 
the Word* She placed herself in an obscure place, in that of the church 
which was set apart for the females, whence she could with ibe less restraint 
gaze on the preacher. 

About this time Kjernandcr was invited by the English of Fort St David’s, 
then our chief settlement on the Coromandel coast, to officiate as their chap* 
lain. They had driven away the Portuguese Catholics, and Kiernander was 
put in possession of their church, which was commodious and airy. The 
sphere of hi$ usefulness was now enlarged. . His precepts did not savour of 
ascetic severity. He did not rebuke the little levities of the sex, which' many of 
his succcjisors, sent out by the Society, thought it their duty to growl at. He 
made no war upon their harmless finery ; or, if he glanced at them, it was in a 
spirit of pity towards infirmities that have some affinity to the most amiable 
pants of our nature. Could such a pastor fail of being acceptable to that portion 
of his church, whom, it must not be concealed, the missionary became more 
and more solicitous to please ? There were, however, if not actual spies, some 
vigilant observers of his ministry ; nor were there wanting, at home, some; 
who considered all this as at variance with its duties, and who severely censured 
it as unseemly ambition, and a struggling for popularity. These impressions 
had, in the subsequent events of his life, an inauspicious influence over its. 
fortunes. 

Werdeiia Fischer, to whose fixed gaze and uplifted features he had become 
habituated at Cuddalore, to his great surprise appeared amongst his female 
auditory at Fort St. David’s. Her father had a store at that settlement, and 
occasionally visited it with his family. After a long religious flirtation, 
during which the young lady had given her parents evident indications where 
her aflcctions were placed, Kiernander, to spare her feelings, ostensibly pro- 
|)osed marriage himself: in truth, in the overflowings of her soul, which was 
too ingenuous to conceal even a forbidden wish, she had herself besought him 
to take that step, as necessary to her temporal and even her spiritual welfare. 
The marriage was against the advice of many of his religious friends at the set- 
tlement; it incurred the reprehension of the Society, of whose tacit regula- 
tions it was a breach. They were married in 1/58. Werdena’a father was 
rich, and gave her a dowry sufficient to render their home comfortable and 
happy. These were the bright days — digna capillo — of Kiernander, and 
time flew on wings of down. Vet his marriage did not interfere with the duties 
of his mission; it enabled him, on the contrary, to build, or rather to enlarge, 
his school-room, and to endow his church with an organ, which he bought at, 
Pondicherry, before, as it turned out unluckily, an organist sufficiently expert 
could be found to play on it. 

But the settlement of Fort St. David was destined to a sad reverse. The 
Count de Lally, after the farce of a siege, entered the fort through a breach, and 
put his troops in possession of the town. The panic-struck commander and the 
civilians, frightened out of their senses, scampered away with the greatest ex-: 
pedition, and everything w'as left to the unrestrained plunder of Lally’a troops. 
Kiernander imagined that his little property would be exempted from pillage, 
and, in a polite letter to the Count, expressed his confidence, as a foreigner 
and an ecclesiastic, of meeting with that indulgence. He wAs most politely 
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undeoeiv^tfliidi In nBfAjr^tO' s>liint^tlifowii out* bjit Kternander^ that^ in tho> 
c«padtf»of«»^ltti|limm pafttor, be might stilhbe alionFod to ofiioiate in the Porw 
tugiuiWohuinh^Lalfy, with the^lltol 08 t. courtesy, reminded him of the example 
of niUdiMnwiiMtUebretioo shem moetitly^bjff the English tbemselvefi in ejecN 
ing oil Peitligttami ChrttoKe pricste^ from thdreettleroent, and appropriating their 
cliiireh*^ andi Ihr tnisum to their own« asm Upon^tbe question of toleration^ 
Kiemaiider feund ti^FrenchniaB had the .beet side of the argumenh It waae 
severe loss to him. The same blow had involved his wife?8 family in ruin. 
Their goods wane plundered, amd^ stript of every things in the sltape of 
worldly comfort^ the ill-fated missionary sought a precarious hospitality at the 
Danish' town of Tranquebar, where, be was employed at a miserable, unen- 
dowed chapel, upon a salary that did not supply him. with the necessaries: 
of existence. 

There- was. something more to depress and- agitate his spirits, in tbeconscious» 
ness of the' narrow range that had yet been opened to his ambitioDr He had 
dene nothing hitherto towards the conversion of the heathen, the great object 
of his mission, and' with talents, of which he well knew the value, and a zeal 
which' was aiwa 3 r 8 active and ardent, he was now cabined, cribbed, confined” 
to a contracted spliere of utility^ and, what was still less to his taste, an ignoble 
and obscure comer, where, he oould efiect nothing that could gratify either his 
vanity or his ambition to do good upon a large scale. He had not yet learned' 
sufficient humility to wait ** God’s own time,” and to be content to serve him 
with thankfulness in whatever condition^ however lowly, he might pleaso to 
demand his services. 

In the midst of these inquietudes, he received a kind invitation from Mr. 
Watts, one of. the Bengal council, accompanied by a remittance sufficient for 
the purpose, to settle at Calcutta, where he arrived, ou board a Danish vessel, 
about. 17fi9 or 1760. Clive wan then in the zenith of his reputation. The vic- 
tory of Plassy, and the skilful intrigues that followed that brilliant afiair, had 
rendered him the arbiter of the native states, the prop that supported the sink- 
ing fortunes of the Company,: and the terror of the French, who had lately 
received in that quarter of the world some humiliating proofs of British supe- 
riority in arms. In Mr. Watts, Kiernander found a sincere, unwearied friend. 
Through his interest, he was appointed to the chaplaincy of Fort William. The 
manners of the missionary, which were those of the polite world, but mingled 
with the mildness of the pastoral character, gained him acceptation and kind- 
ness every where. Kiernander and his wife, a lively and engaging woman, 
were universally welcomed,, and on the birth of bis little girl, Clive and Watts 
stood her sponsors. The cup of earthly enjoyment was now full. . Clive and 
the prinripal inhabitants of Calcutta became his regular auditors. He was 
enabled also to satisfy the sense of duty, which was always at his heart; he 
made great progress, in the religious instruction of the natives^ and was enabled 
to eatabUsh a school for 150 Europeans. In the midst of these blessings, he 
lost his wife. AfTectionatefy attached to her by tics of gratitude^and love of no . 
ordinary strength, and by the perpetual rernembrance.that the happiest days of 
his life were those of which she had been the sharer, he bowed, indeed, his 
head with silent resignation to the stroke ) but the rest of his days, even 
amidst their brightest hues of external fortune, were chastened and tinged with, 
the regrets of that separation. 

If, in ciceuiDsCances of ease, the love of the world insensibly stole upon; 
Kieniander) it would be harsh to visit him with severe censure ; yet It did not 
escape reprehension of the Society. Social habits and social cheerfulness 
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Were not in ' thmr eyes becoitinig the^ linmilHy of a i^Htnd tenebM.^^ 
will certain sects learn that religioii is not the less griire or stttiioritatilW.iB'.its' 
sanctioH^- for wearing occasionally a worldly polish^ and' BppeatHi|p^ with 
worldly smiles ? But something hsueh iesa eipiaUe had beeirri^rtedf^h^^^^^ 
of Kiernander’s/riendr, with whom he corresponded In'IiOadM.^ Bariy in itfe^ 
ho bad seen and conversed' much with the^Moravians^ mai^ of whom had been 
driven from their native towns iu Bohemia into Swodhn^ ddring the first perse** 
cntion of the Austrian governmenti It was a tenet strongly insisted upon by 
Zinsendorf, though at present almost* discarded, that it was possible to obtain 
assurance personal and perfect . of an acquaintance with God, In his correspon- 
dence, which shewed^that this' tenet* was in high favour with him, Kiern^der 
merely* regretted the slowness of the process by which he realized that assu- 
rance. He did not pretend to have obtained, or to act upon it. It was, how- 
ever, imputed to lHm<as his habitual doctrine, and his waywardness and lean^- 
sng towards the pleasures of the world were supposed to arise from the con- 
setnusness of having reached that state of assurance, which relaxed his efforts 
by convincing him that, having arrived at the goal of Christian perfection, no 
fbrther struggle was required of him. His words were : “ VoliJtare super me 
mietUr ianfum^nune retrocedens^ nune progrediens, cor^rmatiioisCa dinina de qua 
scripsisti^' a state of mind indicating more of scepticism than assurance. Yet 
the letter, treacherously communicated, caused an unfriendly coldness on the 
part of the Society towards him, which, in the severer vicissitudes of life^ he 
bitterly felt and deplored. It was objected to the tenet, that it inspired spiri- 
tual pride ; but spiritual pride was not amongst the failings of the Moravian^ 
for of all religious sects they have been the most exempt from it ; and Peter 
BoeUr, by whom it was first preached, was the lowliest of Christians and the 
most unpretending man of his age. Besides, Kiemander did not preach or 
promulgate it. With him it was an eso/eric doctrine, if he really bdieved it ; 
and it was communicated under the seal of a private letter to the friend who 
betrayed its contents. 

Such, however, was the earnestness with'wbich he preached, that his popu- 
larity increased daily. A similar religious love-making to that wliich had 
united him to Werdena Fischer, made him triumph over the yielding heart of 
Mrs. Ann Wooley, a wealthy widow. His biographer has touched with nearly 
the same traits of imagined beauty the plump, unmeaning, and orbicular face of 
the*widow, as the more genuine charms of Werdena, who was really a pretty 
woman. Mrs. Wooley, though the most generous and kind of created beings, 
was fat and unwieldy. By this marriage he acquired what was then* considered 
a large fortune, about j 625,000. She urged him,, shortly after their marriage, 
to return to England and live comfortably upon the income arising fropi it ; 
but he was not long in convincing her that it behoved him to remain on the 
great theatre which bad been opened to his labours, instead of leaving the seed 
he had’ sown to perish by the way-side. He was destined to give further dis- 
satisfaction to the Society at home, for he was now enabled to keep a splendid 
table and to live in a superb house ; superb, at least, in that state of the Eng- 
lish factory, when the whole of Coringa, which is now covered with palaces^ 
was a morass and a jungle. It was, moreover, laid to his charge, that he drove 
a* carriage and four. But this is not true. The Governor and Mr. Watts 
had each carriages, chiefly as matters of state; no other person kept them. 
Nor was such a luxury at all necessary to Kiemander ‘or his family, for the 
English were then pent up within a narrow circle, and it was a perilous advent 
ture to ride a mile beyond the Mahratta ditch. 
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: U w»Jin acta of real benevolence and kindness that his money was expended. 
Two J^ujts^ with whom» diiriig a short visit at Tranquebar, he had much 
theoieili^ were reived into his family with the most friendly 

hospiial^l^il^# services, indeedv^^ to him. for they aflerwards 

as8i8ted tt||ii^hU ta^burs; but. fugitives that they besought of him 

an asylu^\^^^ was. % In the course of their friendly dispu- 

tations at Ti^quebar^|M|||l»ender had driven them into concessions which 
involved them in the giilli^ heresy. Their names were Da Costa and Silvestre. 
Da Costa was employed by the Inquisition at Goa in a confidential office at 
Diu. Silvestre bad. in an unguarded moment, imparted his change of senti- 
ment. and was betrayed. He was then at Diu. and Da Costa, as an official 
n)inister of the Holy Office, was commissioned to seize his friend Silvestre. and 
send him chained to Goa, there to await the tender mercies of the Inquisition. 
Da Costa shrunk from the duty with horror. They both fled ; and, after perils 
of the most appalling kind, and a journey of several months on foot, through 
jungles, till then untrodden by any feet but those of the savage animals they 
sheltered, arrived, exhausted by suffering and toil, at Kiernander’s house in 
Fort-WHliam* It was cheerfully opened to them, and they remained his 
inmates, and in consequence of their relinquishing their Popish errors, which 
hoppened not long after, the diligent and active associates of his ministry. 

In the year 17^7$ the first atone of the New Missionary Church at Calcutta 
was laid by Kiernandcr. To its completion be contributed, with a zeal that 
outran prudence and commoa sense, the sum of ^8.000 from his own funds^ 
the Society ha\^ing remitted Mm only £250 for that desirable object; and Mrs. 
Kiernander, whose heart was overflowing with benevolence and Christian zeal . 
endowed, out of a sum ridsed hy the sale of her jewels, a considerable school 
attached to it. Reports sooa reached the Society in England of the luxurious 
living of their missionary ; nor were the excellence of his wines and the fre- 
quency of his entertainments forgotten. There was no defection from his high 
calling in these hospitalities. It was a matter of private and personal calcula- 
tion how far they exceeded bis means ; but no slender portion of his worldly 
wealth had been expended on a building fit for the reception of the increasing 
numbers of his followers. If his dinners and wines were excellent, it was more 
meritorious in him than if he had lavished on his guests the nominal and 
hollow hospitalities of bad dinners and sour wines. It is certain, however^ 
that Kiernander neither practised intemperance himself, nor encouraged it in 
others. A contemporary of Kiernander’s assures the writer of this article, 
that those representations were exaggerated and calumnious. He lived 
modestly, and indulged in little more than the expenses befitting a respectable 
station ; his hospitalities were not displayed in ostentatious banquets, but in a 
table at which the friendless scholar, the needy ecclesiastic, the disappointed 
civilian, and the unsuccessful merchant, were welcome guests. 

From the absorption of so large a portion of his fortune in the new building, 
during which he was too prone to listen to the advice of many, who imagined 
themselves architects, and from time to time suggested alterations, which con- 
siderably augmented the cost originally computed ; the unreflecting, and. in 
many instances, unrequited, services he rendered to others, — for his purse was 
never shut to the exigencies of his friends or the <listresscs of the indigent, — 
his means gradually diminished. In 1770, Mrs. Kiernander died, and after 
that event, his affairs were involved in still greater confusion. Things went oti 
— as they usually do where prudence has been wanting— from bad to wor.se. 
At the same time, a calamity, more severe than poverty, impended over him ; 
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his sight had gradually become did, and at the age of seventy-nine le^ :him in 
total darkness. He remained blind for three years. HisTatthfol 
Costa and Silvestre, had successively dropt off^ 'two or three years' 
this desolate condition he was left to stranged; bat his' convers$|^^#iif)m 
was learned beyond the common measure, and overflbwdg with a^pfs^ 
dotes, attracted many visitors of the highest statiai1^!ai|^bnd HimV ' I'hey did 
not desert him ; they pressed upon him their kind ihany of thenii 

contended in a generous rivalship for the happiness of guiding him to his pul- 
pit. Towards the end of the third year of his blindness, it was ascertained 
that it proceeded from a cataract. The only operation then known for its 
removal was that of couching. It was performed upon him by a surgeon of an 
Indiaman, who had never performed it himself, nor seen it performed upon 
others, and who had qiialiiied himself for it only by the diligent perusal, during 
the voyage, of Dr. Cheselden’s treatise on that operation. Happily, it succeeded, 
and Kiernander was gradually restored to sight, and enabled, with the help of 
strong magnifying glasses, to read the service of the churcli. The light wits of 
the settlement amused themselves with iiiiniicking the air and manner of the 
padre, as he was familiarly called, \tdicn, reading through his glass, he exclaimed, 
in his foreign accent, “We will magnify thy name, oh Lord !” 

What could be expected from so long a visitation of blindness, but a still 
further derangement of his affairs ? His creditors became clamorous, his means 
ofpaying them had vanished, and to his great shame and mortification, the church, 
that beautiful structure, the noble monument of bis munificence, was -seized by 
the Sheriff of Calcutta, as the only part of Kiernandcr\s property which was 
available. The debt, for which it had been assigned as the security, was 10,00(1 
rupees. To save it from the desecration of a forced sale, or its appropriation to 
secular uses, the late Mr. Charles Grant, then a civil servant at Calcutta, and 
many years a member of the Court of Directors in England, with a high-minded 
zeal that shrank from no sacrifice in a righteous cause, paid the money required 
to redeem it. Adversity now came upon him in its most appalling sliape. Another 
minister was appointed to officiate in the church reared as it were by his own 
hands, to ascend his accustomed pulpit, and to exhort liis beloved congregation. 
He felt this severely, nor was the affliction alleviated by an occasional invitation 
to administer the sacrament in the chancel. 

Life-writers make a good deal of these vicissitudes. It is a tempting oppor- 
tunity for pathetic description. To be deserted at his utmost need by those 
who had fed at his table, is a topic generally worn to rags on these occasions. 
Mr. Came has not neglected it ; but the fact is, that the instances of absolute 
desertion were very few. Kiernander had incurred debts, from which the slen- 
der fortunes of East-India settlers at that day were not sufficient to spare what 
would be requisite to release him. Besides, the society of Calcutta was shift- 
ing and changeful. Those, who had snt at his feasts, were dead or in Europe ; 
the persons that succeeeded them were strangers to his hospitality, and had 
never known him in a better condition. In addition to this, justice to Kicr- 
nandcr himself requires it to be said that he never solicited, and was never 
contumaciously refused, the little aid he craved. He was a man of great deli- 
cacy of mind, and sensibility to shame. He suffered much, but he asked for 
nothing. 

Poor Kiernander’s misfortunes did not come singly. In his 83d year, he 
broke his leg, and was charitably reminded by a reverend missionary, who called 
on him as a comforter, that it was a judgment for the hcedlcssiicss of his life. 
But Calcutta, the scene of the longest course of his wedded and social hai)pi- 
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where in bad lived so in coinfort and reputation » ^as now intolera* 
He offbred .hiniilf aa a, preacher to a Dutch congregation of 
end 4iic accepted. ThejSociety for the Improvement 
ef in oommiaemtion of hia jnUfortunes, sent him ^£49^ 

and {bund himself alone and unconnected (for his daughter 

by his firsi^e had dead, several veers, and did not livp to experiencertbe 
sad reverses of her |»iug|ii^,intthe age qf8S,thrown upon the^mercy of strgngera, 
and those of a nation proverbially unfeeliug and mercenary. Occasional visits 
toChandernagore, a decay ecLFrench settlement, where he was hospitably received^ 
served to cheer his declining days. But the iron had entered his soul, and he 
became indifferent to external events, though still intent on imparting the sacred 
truths of Christianity, wherever he found the soil prepared for their reception. 
The Society expostulated with him upon the languor of his efforts to convert 
the natives of Hindustan from their idolatries. He gave them in answer sound 
and solid reasons for despairing of such a result, and undervalued, in a manner 
that was never forgotten nor forgiven, the pretensions of those who assumed 
the credit of such conversions. 

He was still doomed to be a wanderer. In 1 795, Chinsurah was taken by 
the English, and Kicrnander, as a prisoner of war, was suffered on his parole 
to return to Calcutta, where he was kindly received by a relative of his last 
wife. His sole remaining aaxiety was to close his eyes in peace. The sacra- 
ment was hastily administeasd to him in his dying moments, and the next day 
Kiernander’s remains were interred in the cemetery of the churchy of which be 
was the founder. 

His correspondence was various. Some of his letters elucidate many con- 
tested facts relative to the aarly history of our establishment in Bengal. The 
intrigue respecting Ormichand is placed in a light favourable to Clive and the 
other actors, by the testimony of an eye-witness beyond all exception ; for the 
letters detailing those transactions were strictly private, and the nature of a 
distant correspondence negatives the slightest suspicion that Kiernander intended 
an indirect ffattery to those who were concerned in them. He was a truly pious 
and benevolent man, not fitted indeed to be the instrument of those who had 
soothed their imaginations with chimerical schemes of weaning the natives of 
Hindustan from their idolatries, but within the circle of practical utility, an 
ardent and unwearied minister of the gospel. He was a perfect roaster of three 
languages, Hindustanee^ Tamul and Persian. In polemical divinity he was 
deeply learned, and his letters, chiefly upon theological questions, are specimens 
of correct and even classical latinity. In the pulpit, be was eloquent ami 
attractive; bis sermons were generally unpremeditated effusions. 

Divested of the romance affectedly attached to his life by his biographers, it 
is not destitute of instruction. It is quite clear, that he would have been a 
happier man, but for the second Mrs. Kiernander and her wealth. Opulence 
is a sore trial to those who have not been gradually trained to it ; and his 
efforts at giving entertainments rendered him ridiculous, because the simplicity 
of the ecclesiastical character is irreconcilable with that of the host pressing his 
hospitalities on the sated guest. And poor Mrs. Kiernander was of an order 
that will always be the subject of that ill-placed mirth, which is raised by the 
singularities imperfections of our fellow-creatures. Even Mr. Game’s 
romantic delineation of her would have suffered from an involuntary laugh, at 
hen expense, had the anecdote of her carrying the chair on which she bad been 
seated befpre dinner, in spite of her effi>rt8 to disengage it, quite across tlie 
room when she was led to the table, and which for many years constituted one 
of the most laughable traditions of the settlement, been familiar to him. 
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CIVIL R]BT1BING ANNC^ITIE^! 

CVrrVETO a HIEKCTOR OFTHB HOIT. VABVmKOIA aOHtAWr^FROK A 

D£a« Sib :^'Let me ti^ouible you ‘^b a few renarks on from 

Bengal, to increase the civil Retiring aainitties. J do not aifeel lo^^eaiweal that 
I have a deep personal interest in the question ; but 1 irast I on^eeek what ia 
fair amd just, and seek it in common with the whole sM^^riDe l^ w 1 have so 
Tofig been attached. ' * 

I know not exactly whence the impression springs, but there is a suppo- 
sition abroad that the Court is not disposed to regard the proposal favourably. 
If it is so, I should deeply lanient it. I conceive that this question- should be 
decided, like any other coming before 3'ou, on broad grounds of reason and 
justice ; and not on any preconceived opinions or partial impressions. These 
are not the times, nor is this the occasion, when any thing else will satisfy 
men. If we are entitled to this boon, let us have it. If not, tell us your 
reasons for refusing it. 

I suppose it is unnecessary to say any thing as to the strict rights of the 
htatter, or to inquire whether the Company are entitled to compel us to abide 
by a bad bargain. This is not the footing on which we stand. The Company, 
With the most liberal intentions, held out to us a boon on certain conditions, 
to which we gladly acceded. It turns out to be no boon at all, but a highly- 
beneficial bargain to the Company. Were this the chaffering of traders, thw 
matter would be settled at once ; but if it were so, we should have looked 
twice before we accepted the offer made to us. But surely, in equity, that 
which was liberally given for the benefit of the service, should not be recalled 
unnecessarily ; and iii a transaction between a government and its servants, the 
spiril of the contract rather than its letter should be adhered to. In any fair 
view of the subject, I do think it will be conceded, that the surplus fund should 
be employed for the benefit of the service, and should not be available, either, 
according to a current rumour, to pension-off the Chinese servants, or for any 
other foreign purpose. 

" If, then, this surplus is to be devoted to the service, the question arises, 
how it is to be employed ? An idea seems to |}revail that it may be kept accu- 
mulating for some indefinite period, and then some use or other for the benefit 
of the service may be found for it. But there are, surel}^ very cogent reasons 
against this. In the first place, it is scarcely fair that we, who have contri- 
buted our fair proportion to the fund*, should not receive our full share of its 
benefits, but leave them to be enjoyed by our successors. Secondly, it is con- 
trary to the almost unanimous wish of the service, who, by a majority of S61 
to 9*, have expressed a desire for the immediate appropriation of the surplus. 
Thirdly, there never could be a fitter time than the present for conferring 
such a relief, when, from a combination of unlooked-for causes, universal des- 
pondency prevails throughout the service. The commercial failures have 
spread general ruin and stopped all promotion, at the very time, too, when the 
pressure on the Company’s finances have led to numerous and heavy reduc- 
tfons, hot only in the direct allowances of the service, but also in the abolition 
of courts of appeal, commercial aj)pointments, &c., in travelling charges, in 
the aAbwance given when deputed to officiate, in the deductions made for 
leave ‘of absence on account of* ilUbealth and otherwise, and in various other 
arrangetliehts, still going on. The junior servants, iii particular, by the em- 
ployttietlt of natives inr the situations hitherto filled by them, are peculiarly 
depressed’;' and I' need not tell you, that nothing can be so fatal to the cause 
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of good government in India as any diminution of that high-minded spirit and 
tone^ which the liberal institutions of Lord Cornwallis first gave rise to. 

1-hiive heard it alleged that, if an Increased annuity be now given, you, 
and others who have already come upon the fund, are equally entitled to it. 
The great, object, however, held in view, in establishing the fund, one princi- 
pal inducement to subscribe to it, was to * accelerate promotion' But, in your 
case, this object has been already attained. We have bought you off, and if 
we cannot now succeed in buying off others, without giving them more advan* 
tageous terms, I do not see that you have any reason to complain. Besides, 
you, and others, who have hitherto retired, were generally at the head of the 
service. What we have paid to obtain promotion has been all clear gain to 
you, for yon had no further promotion to look to. I do not see, therefore, 
why a change of circumstances, in a fund created for the benefit of the ser- 
vice, should be allowed to affect you, after you have quitted the service. 

Another objection, which I have heard to the increased annuity, is that it 
has a tendency to tempt home-servants, in the prime and meridian of life, at 
the period when they are most capable of rendering good service, and not the 
old and worn-out, for whose benefit it was intended. But we ask nothing on 
this point beyond what we already possess. The Company never claimed the 
right of thus detaining us; or is it in the nature of things that they should 
ever possess it ? I think not. Every man must and will regulate for himself 
the period of his retiremcat. His health, his views in life, his habits, his status 
in society, and an infinity of circumstances will guide him in it. For reasons 
I need not here dwell oii| it is obviously necessary that the allowances of the 
civil servants should be more than a subsistence ; and the prudent will be pre- 
pared to retire earlier than the others. Without giving a premium to impru- 
dence, such as is now asked, I see not how this is to be avoided : without that 
premium, I need not remind you how many of our friends, now at the head of 
the service, are causing the existing stagnation, by paying the penalty of early 
extravagance. In fact, had the Court the power of detaining men in India 
beyond (that somewhat indefinite period) the meridian of life, 1 should think 
it a capital error to exercise that power. They lose the desire to return home, 
and become a burden to the government, which knows not how cither to em- 
ploy or to get rid of them. 

The Court have demanded, and wc have willingly agreed to give them, 
the twenty-two best years of our lives. Beyond that, 1 should hope that 
each of us might be left to his own devices. It is surely not desirable that 
there should be a stagnation in promotion beyond that recently experienced, 
and yet the events which have ruined so many must now necessarily occasion 
it. To prevent it, we must buy off those who will go : for I know no other 
means of operating on those who will not or cannot go. 

1 am one of those who have attained this period of life. 1 came home, 
as you know, because I was sick and not because I was rich, and now much of 
my small funds has been unexpectedly swept away. I have recovered my 
health, but 1 am aware that 1 must risk a relapse in returning to India. 

“ Whether ill or well, however, — ^whether capable or incapable of strug- 
gling in the old stream, — I must, unless the annuity be increased, continue, 
useful in my vocation or not, for a time dabbling in it. Whether it be for 
two or three years, more or less, though of little public importance, may be 
all in all to me. I mention my own case, not because it docs, but because it 
does not, contain any thing peculiar. The climate, and the failure of agents, 
have not attacked me alone, and I trust the Court may sec reason to go along 
with our brethren in relieving us. 

“ London^ June, 1834.” 


“ Yours, &c. &c.” 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

T/ic Cnpiivcs in Iwlia, By Mrs. Hofland. 3 Vols, London^ 1834. Bontley. 

In this very pleasing and highly interesting narrative, Mrs. tlofland has availed her- 
self of tlie circumstances which actually occurred on the journey of a lady who tra- 
velled overland to India many years ago. No female writer of the present day could 
more faithfully or more touchingly pourtray the fortitude and resignation displayed by 
a delicate and timid woman under the most frightful alarms and privations. Mrs, 
Hofland, though heightening the interest of the story by substituting fictitious per- 
sonages for the real actors in the scene, has not exaggerated the su fieri ngs or the hero- 
isms, actually sustained and exhibited by a lady, whose trials must be well known to 
some of the readers of the Asuitic Journal, througli the medium of a very unpretending 
volume, published in Calcutta by Mrs. Fay. A lively imagination and very extensive 
reading have enabled the author to describe Oriental scenes with a vigour and an accu- 
racy, which can seldom be obtained without an intimate personal acquaintance with 
them. The prison-house at Calicut afifbrds a most faithful representation of a mansion, 
left to the decay and desolation which so speedily envelope an Indian residence ; and 
both the Hindoo character, and that of the European adventurer, — the one apatlictie by 
nature, the other reckless and hardened by crime, ~arc most accurately poiirtrayed. 
Outcasts of society, resembling Sullivan, are no longer to be found enjoying a brief 
season of prosperity at native courts ; but, in former times, renegades, of the meanest 
attainments and most corrupt morals, were gladly received and entertained by the 
princes of Uindoostan, who hoped to profit by their acquaintance with foreign arts, 
and scrupled not to sacrifice them on the first suspicion of bad faith. 

An Account the Netigherries, or Blue MoutUains of Coimbatore, in Southern India. 

By Major William Murrait, lately commanding the corps of Madras Pioneers. 

London, 1834. Smith, Elder and Co. 

This account of the Neilghcrrics, “ shewing their advantages in a military, political, 
and colonial point of view,** is contained in a series of letters, first published in the 
Madras Cazeite, provoked by the remarks of a writer in tlio Madras Courier on the 
works ill the Koondali Pass, opening a new passage into the hills. This pass Major 
Murray compares with the previously existing ones, shows its superiority, and predicts 
that it “ will become the great thoroughfare of the West, and will lay the NeiJgliernes 
open to receive the rich productions of IMalubar, and will also be most convenient for 
the transport to the hills of all goods brought round by sea from any of the presiden- 
cies to Calicut, and for the return of all hill-produce to the coast.”. Another pass, the 
Coonoor, which opens the nearest and most convenient communication with Madras, 
Is in a state of great forwardness ; probably by this time completed. 

Major Murray has not exaggerated the importance of these hills. Tlie Neilglierries, 
the soil of which is suited to tillage or pasturage, and which enjoy a pure and bracing 
atiiiosphere, are surruiinded by a continued wall of rugged and precipitous hill and 
rock, inaccessible except by a few passes, A place like this, with siicli a climate, only 
sixty miles from the sea, as Major Murray remarks, afibrds not only a convalescent 
station, but a grand depot for our European troops, who might there occupy a healthy 
and impregnable citadel. The hills, which are about equal to a moderate-sized English 
county, might also, he observes, be made available as the site of settlements for inva- 
lid officers and East- Indians, to whom, he suggests, grants of land should be given, 
with discrimination. Here, too, the Bishop of Calcutta might fix his abode, and 
administer the affairs of Ins extensive province witli more safety than at Calcutta, and 
equal convenience. Even the Madras presidency, he thinks, might be advantageously 
removed there. Settlers from Europe, under the new order of things, might resort to 
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tlie Neilgberries. Hundreds of English farmers might find a home and subsistence 
thers^ without interfering with the rights of the natives, who are few in number, occu. 
pying^i^ small portion of lands available for pasturage and tillage.** European fruits 
and Ve^tables would flourish there, and probably the coflee and tea-plants ; and « mines 
of gold lie bpried in the bosom of these green-hills.** 

These some *of the attractions which Major Murray holds out to the visitors of 
the Neilgtitoias; and, at we have already remarked, we do not think he has exagge- 
rated them. In respect to the physical and moral history of the bilisg he has added 
nothing to the details published by Mr. Hough and Captain Harkness. 

IXves of the British Admirals, with an Introductory View the Naval History of Bn^and* 
By Robert Southev, LLD. VoI. HI. Being Vol. LVII. of Dr* Lardncr's 
Cabinet Cyclopadia. London, 1834. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

This concluding volume of Dr. Southey’s highly interesting work contains the lives 
of Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, Sir John Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake, 'riiomas 
Cavendish, Sir Richard Hawkins, and Sir Richard Greenville. His extensive reading, 
and his acquaintance with the depositaries of facts not only in English but in Spanish 
authorities, have placed at Dr. Southey's command a vast stock of biographical mate- 
rials, which have enabled him materially to enlarge, illustrate, and autlienticate the his- 
tories of the eminent characters above-mentioned. The chroniclers of the early marine 
and colonial operations of £^ain, have supplied many syncbronical facts and circum- 
stances in these lives, which throw considerable light upon them. Dr. Southey has 
very skilfully interwoven iut# his narrative the quaint but often forcible language of his 
original authorities. 

The biography of Drake gnd Cavendish has lately been treated of in the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library ;* but Dr. Southey has furnished a far fuller and more satisfactory 
account of both these individuals. His investigation of the question respecting the 
execution of Thomas Doughtie, — that mysterious transaction, which suspends a cloud 
over the character of Drake,— has exhausted all the evidence upon the subject. His 
detailed account of the lamentable fate of Sarmiento’s colony, the relict of which were 
so cruelly deserted by Cavendish, is highly interesting. We think his estimate of the 
character and conduct of Cavendish, though less favourable than that of the northern 
writer’s, is more just. Both works, however, maybe advantageously read and com- 
pared by the student of our early maritime history. 

Guide to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, including Orkney and Zetland, descrip^ 
live of their Scenery, Statistics, AnliqtiUies, and Natural History, with numerous His- 
torical Notices. By George Anderson and Peter Anoersok* With a very com- 
plete Map of Scotland. London, 1834. Murray. 

For accuracy of description, comprehensiveness of research, scientific, historical, 
and antiquarian information , methodical arrangement, in short, for all the qualities 
which can be desirdl in a work of this nature, we are not aw'are of any similar work 
which can stand a comparison with the one before us. The title of “ Guide ” will give 
to many persons a derogatory idea of its merits ; it is full of really valuable matter, 
collected, as we are assured, from personal visits to the scenes described, and from the 
contributions of scientific friends, the digestion and arrangement of which, we can 
well believe, lias employed the authors, — men of literary name, — ten years. 

Those who desire a route.book to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, that shall 
be at once copious, accurate, and amusing, and withal elegant, will find this one to 
their mind • The map is on a scale of about tcii geographical miles to an inch. 

Einden's Illustrations (f the Bible. Parts V. and VI. London, 1834. Murray. 

IVestaU and Marlin s Illustrations of the Bible. .Part IV, and V. London, 1834. 
Bull and Churton . 

Both these w'orks proceed with .spirit. The former continues to exhibit splendid 
efforts of the pencil and graver to realise tlie striking and memorable scenery and ob- 
* VoL V. Early English Navigators. 
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jects of Biblical celebrity. In tlie parts before us, Bethlehem^ LebaooOy the Ruined 
Temples at Pliiloc, the Temple of No«Amnaon« lliebeap and.lbe Portico, l^^ |i^nak 9 
and the Convent of Santa Sabai on the bill of Rngedi^ in particular, grf 
pieces. ■ 

The work of Messrs. Westall and Martin, although it cannot sustain i^d does not 
challenge, a comparison with the other, contains some pretty pieces* Joel and Sisera, 
tlie cup found in Benjamin’s sack, Jacob’s daughters trying to comfoii the Des. 
troying Angel, and the Death of Moses, want only aiae and a better material to he 
excellent pictures. 

An Encycloptedia (f Geography. By Hugh Mueeat, F.R.S.E. 

TAe Architectural Magazine, Conducted by J. C. Loudok, F.L.S., Ac. 

An Encyclopoidia of Gardening, By J. C. Loudon, F.L.G.H. and Z,S. 

These periodical publications, which continue to appear in Monthly portions, under 
the direction of men of real science and talent, do not retrograde, but sustain their 
claims to public patronage. 

, LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The following works arc announced at Calcutta 

A Systematic account of the Weights and Measures of India, to which is annexed an 
account of Indian Chronology, gleaned from the Vedasy Siddhantas, TuranaSt ^c, and 
brought into one view with Uie systems that have prevailed in all ages over the world. 
Whence the author has deduced that all have a common origin, and that the measures 
of time in use among the Hindus were introduced so late as A.D. 607-8. 

The ** Hindu Manual of Literature and Science,” a periodical work in Englbh and 
Beiigalcei for the use of natives. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Tea-Dutiks. 

The Select Committee of the Commons, appointed to inquire whether it may be 
expedient to establish one fixed rate of duty on all descriptions of tea, imported into 
the United Kingdom, instead of the scale of three duties, imposed by the act 
3& 4 Will. IV. c. 101, have reported that. **as it would be manifestly unjust to 
the merchants who have ordered teas from China to alter the law so as to affect the 
duties on teas so ordered and ** as experience of the working of the present law 
must be bad before the next Session of Parliament,” they are of opinion that it is 
expedient to await such experience. The Minutes of Evidence are printed, and 
occupy 136 pages. The position endeavoured to be established by the dealers, 
brokers, and others, adverse to a scale of duties and in favour of one rate on all teas, 
is, that the several kinds of tea run so insensibly into one another, that it is impos- 
sible to distinguish the higher qualities of bohea from the lower qualities of congou. 
This is asserted by Mr. Reeves, tlie Company’s late inspector of teas at Canton ; 
Mr. Hunt, the Company’s home-inspector; Mr. Goodhall, the Company’s tea*ware- 
house-kceper ; Messrs. Antrobus and Miller, tea-dealers ; Messrs. Styan, Vamham, 
and Fry, tea-brokers; and reluctantly and partially admitted by Mr. Bates, one of 
Vlie advocates of a scale of duties. The contrary is affirmed with equal confidence by 
the Right Hon. H. Ellis (the grounds of whose opinion are somewhat extraordinary) ; 
Mr. Davies> a tea-dealer at Chelsea (who can distinguish congou from bohea blinds 
folded ) ; the celebrated Mr. John Crawfurd, whose evidence discovers some curious 
traits, and who does not jiretcnd to any knowledge of the qualities of tea ; and Mr. 
Wybiw, an officer of the Customs. We shall give a summary of the Evidence next 
month. 
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Ea8t-Inoia Annual Rkvenue Accounts. 

Drawn out in conformity witli a new plan agreed upon between the Court of Direc- 



A Combined Account of tlie Cash Transactions of India. 


'Barliameniary Papers, 
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4q of tfie I^iriLia Dears, bear&ig Interest outstanding at the several Pre- 

jpUsT-IvoiBs, on the doth April 1852; also, of the Rates and 
Anhulid Ajpount of iNreaxsT payable thereon. 


Registered Debt ; 

Loans 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Loan transferred from Fort Marlbro*... 

Treasury Notes 

Civil and Military Funds 

Miscellaneous Deposits 

Sicca Rupees 

Madras ; 

Carnatic Fund 

Loans, Ac 

Civil and Military Funds 

Miscellaneous Deposits 

Rupees 

Sicca Rupees 

Bombay : 

Loans and Treasury Notes.. 

Civil and Military Funds 

Miscellaneous Deposits 

Rupees 

Sicca Rupees 

Grand Total ...... Sa« Rs. 



Annual 
Amount of 
Interest. 

Sicca Rupees. 

51,81,546 

1,01,24,085 

5,43,367 

1,58,48,998 

1,850 

2,43,720 

6,10,618 

11,664 

1,67,16,850 

Rupees. 

11,99,503 

69,091 

4,89,165 

25,086 

17,82,845 

16,74,033 


Rupees. 

3,47,169 

71,802 

4,18,971 

3,93,400 

1,87,84,283 

1,878,428 
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CaUuttil* 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, March IS, 

RetiremerU of Sir John Franks, — Sir 
•fohn Franks took leave of the court in an 
address to the bar characterized by warmth 
of feeling and deep regret, lie observed, 
that there were moments when the exer- 
cise of the understanding was controlled 
by the feelings of the heart, and that that 
was such a moment ; that his mind re* 
called into vivid existence the many happy 
days he had spent in this country, and the 
kindness and courtesy he had at all times 
received from the bar, as a body and indi. 
vidually, for which he felt most grateful, 
and of which he would ever bear a pleas- 
ing remembrance ; that he entertained for 
them the highest esteem, as gentlemen 
and as lawyers ; and that it was with the 
most profound regret that he was now 
obliged to speak to them for the last time 
from that bench, on which he had the ho- 
nour of a seat, and to farewell for ever ; 
but that he would carry with him to his 
native country a sincere affection and re- 
gard for the gentlemen of the bar. 

During the short address, of which this 
is only the substance, Sir John appeared 
to labour under extreme emotion, evi- 
dently showing that it was with the utmost 
difliculty he could control his feelings so 
as to 8j!»cak on the subject of his departure. 

The court w'as crowded by the mem- 
bers of both branches of the legal profes- 
sion, and by many others not connected 
with it. 

'riie Admcaie General rose, and ad- 
dressed Sir John as follows : 

'* My Lord, I am requested by the bar 
to express to you our regret that you are 
about to leave us, and the very great re- 
spect which w'e entertain for you, both in 
your judicial and your private character. 
It would ill become cither myself, stand, 
ing where I do, or my friends who are 
around me, to descant on the decisions 
w hich have come from a higher place, or 
to re-judge (if I may so say) the judg- 
inents you have given. But I may be 
permitted to say, that, when we express 
our sorrow that w’c shall hear no more of 
them, it follows that those which we iiave 
heard already, have given great satisfac. 
tion to the bar and the community. 

** My Lord, I can speak, with less re- 
straint upon my feelings, on the subject of 
the kind and friendly terms on which you 
have lived witli us in private, and the uni- 
form and most gentlemanly courtesy which 
we have experienced from you in the 
exercise of our profession. Whenever 
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you have spoken to any or to aU of U9, 
you have never overlooked the circum- 
stance that you were addressing youraelf 
to gentlemen, nor have you forgotten fora 
moment what was due to your situation or 
our own. 

“My Lord, we are much concerned 
that you are leaving us, and more so from 
the cause that has rendered that step neces- 
sary to you. But since the state of your 
health does require your departure from 
this country, we anxiously hope that you 
may have a safe arrival, and a long and 
a happy residence in your own. 

“ My Lord, with feelings of very 
deep and unfeigned regret, we bid you 
farewell.*' 

The attoruies of the Supreme Court as- 
sembled at the learned judge’s chambers, 
and the following address, read by Mr. 
Charles Hogg, was presented to him on 
his retirement from the bench : 

“ Sir, on the occasion of your retire- 
ment from the high office, which you 
have so long tilled with honour to your- 
self and benefit to the public, the attornies 
of the Supreme Court cannot refrain from 
giving expression to the deep ieiitiments 
of respect for your public merits and your 
private worth, which dwell in the minds 
of all amongst them. They trust that 
now, w'hen your public relations with the 
profession of the law are about to close, 
and probably for ever, they stand in no 
need of excuse for yielding to a strong im- 
pulse of grateful esteem ; and that you 
cannot deem it unbecoiiiing in you to re- 
ceive, what they feel so urgently impelled 
to offer, this public testimony of their 
profound respect. 

•** The character of high independence and 
strict integrity in judicial decisions, which 
has been so long possessed by the judges of 
our law, you have maintained with untar- 
nished lustre ; to these, the highest virtues 
of the judicial station, you have added a 
profound knowledge of the science of the 
law, derived from the labours of a long 
life, which has adorned and dignified all 
the judgments you have pronounced. We 
have seen you, besides, in tins climate, so 
destructive to health and energy, to the 
sacrifice of your own ease, to the detriment 
of your own health, and often contending 
with and subduing pain, yet unsurpassed 
in attention to public business, and inde- 
fatigable in labour ; and while we have 
ever seen this, we have felt, if possible, 
our respect increased, and our personal 
regard powerfully attracted, by the un- 
equalled courtesy the members of our 
branch of the profession have invariably re- 
ceived from you, and the kind and con- 
(A) 
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urbanity, witli which you have 
atepped forward to meet tlie wishes 
nonTenjen of ihe suitors of the 
M whole profession, 

u Vfo our earnest wishes, 

that a proi^rO^'Ceitnination of your voy- 
age home niay it^: yw restored in health 
to your faintly isiid and that 

you may live long araon j^t your children 
to look hack with satisfaction oii that por- 
tion of your life spent beii^ amidst private 
regard, while conferring public benefit.** 
Sir John Franks replied nearly as fol. 
lows : 

** Gentlemen, about to retire from the 
judicial office, the various duties of which 
1 have been discharging fur so many years 
amongst you, it is most grateful to me to 
receive, from so very respectable a body ns 
the attorn ies of the Supreme Court of Cal- 
cutta, this testimony of their appiubation ; 
it is the more grateful to me, because 
conferred by gentlemen so courteous and 
well regulate<l in all their transaorions with 
the Supreme Court and with each other. 

** Gentlemen, the remembrance of your 
kindness in all the transactions that have 
passed between us, causes me to reflect 
with pleasure upon tlie years that I have 
passed in this country; and the coiiti- 
nuance of your kindness, now that I am 
about to depart from you. nuikes me still 
more conscious that 1 have been acting 
amongst a community of friends. 

** Gentlemen, I most respectfully take 
leave of you. preserving anxious wishes 
for the honour of your profession, your 
welfare, and happiness.** 

Insolvent Debtors* Court, March 22. 

In the Matter of Colvin and Co.— Mr. 
Turlon obtained leave to amend the sche- 
dule, and afterwards applied, under the 
act, that tlie partners, having obtained the 
consent of upwards of one-lialf of thejr 
creditors in number and amount of value, 
might Ims discharged for ever from all lia- 
bility in respect of the debts specified in 
the schedule, in number 1,015, and in 
value Rs. 1,03,00,000. The words in the 
section of the act, under which this appli- 
cation was made, set forth, that whenever 
it shall be made to appear, to the satisfac- 
tion of the court, that creditors to the 
amount of more than oiie-liulf in number 
and amount of debts so established shall 
signify their consent in writing thereto, it 
sliall be lawful for the coiut to inquire 
into the conduct of the insolvents, and if it 
shall appear that they have acted fairlyand 
honestly towards their creditors, the court 
is autbori/ed to discharge them fur ever 
from all liability. The learned co\insel 
st^tad, that there were 750 creditors eiiher 
roaiidibg or represented in India ; and of 
of ihaae upwards of 500 had consented to 
Utis petition ; were 250 creditors in 


England, and sixty consents bad already 
been received by one ship; more were, 
however, expected by the first arrival, as 
it was believed that the smalincss of the 
number of consenting creditors residing in 
England arose solely from the circum- 
stance of one vessel only having arrived 
W'ith replies to the applications. 

Sir J. P. Grant, after reading the section 
of the act, observed that it was very loosely 
worded, and thought that the words ** debts 
so established** must have reference to 
something that preceded them. He doubt- 
ed whether the insertion of a debt in the 
schedule was a sufiicient estahlisbinent of 
the creditor's claim. 

Mr. Tiirton stated, that the practice of 
the court had hitherto been, to consider 
the insertion of the claim in the schedule 
as establishing the debt, for there was no 
provision in the act which required the 
creditor to verify his claim hy aflidavit, as 
required by the Bankrupt Act at home. 
With reference to the words so esta- 
blished,** he urged that they had no mean- 
ing, and, consequently, ought to be re- 
jected. 

Sir j;. P. Grant, on further considera- 
tion of the section, admitted that the 
words had no reference to anything which 
preceded them, but was of opinion that 
there ought to be further evidence of the 
debt beyond the insertion in the schedule. 
He thought the proper mode of proceeding 
would be to refer it to the examiner, to in- 
quire and report if (he debts were esta- 
blished to the satisfaction of the assignee. 

Mr. Macnaghte?i, the assignee, said that, 
if the debts had not been established to his 
satisfaction, he sliould have brought the 
matter before the court. 

Sir J. P. Gra7it said the court required 
positive and not negative evidence of the 
assignee being satisfied. It would also be 
necessary for the examiner to ascertain 
whether the consenting creditors were up- 
wards of uue-lialf in number and amount 
of value. 

Mr. Turlon said, he did not intend this 
application further trail a notice; but, as 
one of the partners in the firm was about 
to quit this country, it was desirable that 
the matter should be brought before the 
court on an early day. 

Sir J P. Grant thought the insolvents 
entitled to all the expedition that could be 
given, but was satisfied that the jealousy, 
with which the act of Parliament regarded 
these discharges, was a sullicient reason 
for the court taking care that they were 
made with great caution. 

After much discussion, it was deter- 
mined, 1st, to refer it to the examiner to 
eiiquire and report whether the debts in 
the schedule are established to the sHii^• 
faction of the assignee ; 2dly, whether 
(he creditors; who have given their consent 
to the full discliarge of tlie insolvents, are 
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upwards of one-half in number and value, 
according to the terms of the act; and 
3dly, if the powers of attorney, held by 
the representatives of creditors, are duly 
executed, and conUtin powers authorizing 
the holders to give the required consent. It 
was also ordered that the examiner report 
on the same on the 4th of April, the insol- 
vents having liberty to file further consents 
in the mean time, and the further con- 
sideration of the prayer of the petition was 
fixed for the 3d of May. 

In the matter of Fergusson and Co. — A 
statement of the transactions of the assig. 
nee of the late firm of Fergusson and Co., 
from the 26th November to the 28th Fe- 
bruary last, was filetl. Amount realized 
by the assignee, Su. Us. 3,583,204. 8, 1. ; 
disbursements, Sa. Us. 3,563,386. 11.4.; 
balance in hand, 19,817. 12. 9.; in pos- 
session of the assignee, in Company’s pro- 
missory notes belonging to the estate, 
Sa. Us. 4,9CX). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

POLITICAL STATK OF BUNDLKCUND. 

Two Uoondchi chiefs, the Piinnah- 
wala and Atlgecgurliwala, indulging in the 
provincial i)ropensity of referring every 
dispute to fire and the sword, have taken 
up arms against each other. Three years 
of disappointed hopes have impoverished 
the cultivators, driven them from their 
homes to more favoured districts, and 
now that they were cheered with the 
prospect of an average harvest, anarchy 
and confusion steps in to add a fourth un- 
productive year to the catalogue of their 
miseries. I have no data before me to 
furnish an account of ||ie number of vil- 
lages burnt, of the damage sustaiiic<l to 
crops, of the quaiitiry of goods plundere<l 
by the two jmrties from tnivellers, or of 
the fiLimber of Uiiiiyas carried off from 
their homes, and forced to disgorge their 
hard-earned wealth. Suffice it to say, 
that the pour wretched master of a small 
field is obliged niglit and day to watch 
his all — his very life-blood, niglit and day, 
with primed matchlock and naked sword, 
to keep off the straggling marauders at- 
tached to the contending parties.” — Cor- 
ffrvp. CaL Cour. 

DIVKRS OF TIIF. DKCCAN. 

The Journal of the Asiatic Socief t/ con- 
tains the following account of the system 
adopted by divers in the Deccan for the 
recovery of valuables lost in the tanks and 
rivers of that province. 

Tlieir method is as follows : — A set of 
clivei's consists of three persons, two of 
wiiom dive by turns, wdiile the third sits 
on the adjoining bank. The two divers 
wade to the place pointed out. if within 
their depth, each carrying with him a 
rircular flat -bottomed wooden basin, with 


sloping sides, about seven Jnches: 
and two and a>half feet ^ 

With this the diver dese0ipd|^ ilM 
viiig scooped into it as 
face of the mud or sand as 
ascends with the platter and sei^ ;lt 
ashore, where Us ^^pritents cmfully 
wa.shed and examined by a tbiiid person* 
If the water be not , dei^y when one man 
has stooped under water, he is ke^t down 
by his partner placing one foot upon his 
neck or shoulders, until the platter is 
filled ; on which u signal is made, the foot 
is withdrawn , and the man rises to tlie 
surface. But when the deftth of water 
will not admit of such aiTungement, the 
diver sinks a graimcl or heavy stone from 
a canoe, and tficri descends by the rope.y 
When he ascends, the platter is lifted in, to 
the boat, and there examined. In th{p 
way they continue to work for hours, 
each diver descending in turn, until they 
have examined tlie wliole surface of the 
mild or sand urouiul the place pointed 
out, and very seldom fail of success, if or- 
dinary information he only affoided, as to 
the spot near which the article has been 
lust. They remain under water from one 
to one and a-half minute at a time ; oft- 
times more, if the water be deep. They 
adopt the same system precisely, whether 
ill still water or in a running stream ; 
only that in the latter of course their la- 
bour is more .severe, their success more 
precarious. Their remuneration depends 
solely on success ; the ordinary salary 
being one-third of the extricated value of 
the lost article and which is divided in 
equal portions among the set.** 


LAW IN ARRACAN. 

A correspondent in Arracan requests 
us to state that an iiiidiic partiality ap- 
pears to be shewn, even in that remote 
jirovince, to the Moosulmans above the 
natives of the country. A short time 
ago, a group of vakeels was sent round 
to conduct the judicial business in the 
courts of Akyah, Uaniree, and Sando- 
way, where they are now exercising their 
vocation, much in the same way as a 
large shark pursues the little fish. TIic 
poor Mug or Arnicanse has, to pay a fee 
of five per cent, to these vakeels, in addi- 
tion to which he iias a farther fee of five 
per cent, to make before his cause can be 
heard. Thus, in addition to the value of 
stamp paper, the subsistence of peons, 
&c., the impoverished natives of the pro- 
vince have ten per cent, to pay down be- 
fore they can enjoy the benefit of British 
judicature Durpun, Mar. 15. 

EXTRAOROINARY DUEL. 

The Englishman contains tbc particulars 
of a duel at Calcutta, bctv\cin Mr. Hulftt, 
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md Lieut. Rainey, of 
the following eircum- 
iml ntow on board the 
iimio, where Lieut. Rau 
ilker this repeat, the lat. 
Ib e motion to leave the 
ii|is^: Hiiiiie, in the exeeaa 
Vor hoapiiality, oh- 
et he would not allow 
:tim;. piirty, and that he 
would not allow ai^ boat to come ak>ng<» 
aide the pinnace to take Lieut. Rainey on 
■hore. The parties warmed, and this, at 
first friendly, contest continued, till at last 
Lieut. Rainey said that it was a cowardly 
act of Mr. Hume to keep him (Lieut. R.) 

. on board against his will, or language of a 
; fimilar import. In the course of the even- 
Lieut. Rainey commissioned his 
' Mr. Christiana, to demand an ex- 

plirtaiition from Mr. Hume for this beba- 
vipuf. The ** explanation '* was imme- 
diately given, namely, that Mr. Hume had 
nlo idea of offending Lieut. Rainey. This 
was deemed satisfactory ; and Mr. Hume, 
bn-his part, sent Mr. Palin to Mr. Chris- 
tiana, with a request that Lieut. Rainey 
might ha induced to retract the offensive 
langiuiM. he bad used. But Mr. Chris- 
tiana mooght it would be demgatory to 
his friend to unsay what he had uttered. 
Preliminaries for a meeting were there, 
fore arranged, and these gentfcmen (who 
had a few hours before sat down to the 
same table on the most frieodly terms) 
now met. They fired together, und Lieut. 
Rainey fell, his adversary’s hall going 
through his upper jaw. Mr. Hume im- 
mediately surrendered himself, and was 
bailed. Lieut. Rainey was conveyed to 
the General Hospital, where he was pro- 
nounced to be in a dangerous state. 


VATIVB XOUCATION. 

In one of our past numbers we at- 
tempted to prove that the Committee of 
Public Instruction were proceeding on 
erroneous principles, in encouraging the 
Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian languages, 
which are not vernacular in any part of 
India, and with which, therefore, we have 
scarcely any concern. We sliall now enter 
a little into detail, with a view of giving 
our readers some definite idea of the 
amount that is actually thrown away in 
the encouragement of languages, which, 
at best, can benefit but a few, and of sys- 
tems of philosophy, which liave^ been 
proved to be false to the satisfaction of 
every intelligent and candid mind. To 
proceed therefore with our account of the 
Sanscrit College of Calcutta. 

Now, fiepm the information we lia%*e 
lieen collect on the subject, we 

find (bat, out of 1 96 pupils who receive 
their ipstruction at the Sanscrit College, 
eight are paid ; and the total amount 


thus expended is Sa.Rs. 550. There are 
at present ten pundits, whose salaries 
amount altogether to Sa. Rs. 820. There 
is also a European secretary, who exa- 
mines the students in the proficiency they 
have made in Sanscrit, and performs va- 
rious other duties. His monthly remu- 
neraUon is Sa. Rs. 300. Besides this, there 
are two librarians, each of whom gets Rs. SO 
per month, and sircars, durwans, ma- 
lees, &c. at least Rs. 70 ; making alto- 
gether no less a sum than Sa.R8. 1,800. 
Add to this the rent of that splendid build- 
ing, the Sanscrit College, which, at the 
lowest calculation, will fetch Rs. 200, and 
you have the sum of Rs. 2,000 every montli 
expended upon an institution, which, as 
far as we can judge of it, has scarcely done 
any good, if it has produced no evil. It 
is also to be noticed, that, besides this 
monthly expenditure, there is an extensive 
library, the volumes of which are supplied 
by the Education Committee, out of funds, 
which should be considered as sacredly 
devoted to the purposes of popular educa- 
tion. But further: the sum directed by 
Parliament to be appropriated annually 
to the education and improvement of the 
natives, amounts, as every body knows, to 
Ss, Rs. 1 ,00,000. This sum, for which, 
however grateful wc may feel to the Bri- 
tish Parliament, is certainly inadequate to 
meet the demands of education in a coun- 
try, the population of which is so im- 
mense. But this insufficiency should, in 
our bumble opinion, make those who have 
the disposal of tlie funds in their power, 
the more cautious, lest tlie smallest part of 
a rupee be uselessly expended. But the 
Education Committee have been all along 
acting on a princiffie quite the reverse of 
this. They have been uselessly expend- 
ing, not the smallest part of a rupee, but 
thousands, tens of thousands, nay, lakhs of 
rupees. The account given above of the 
expenditure of the Sanscrit College, shows 
that 24,000 rupees, or nearly a quarter of 
a lakh, is annually expended upon that 
institution alone. Besides this, there are 
the Mahomedan College of Calcutta and 
the Sanscrit College of Benares. Let us 
take into our account the expenses in- 
curred in maintaining these establishments, 
and w'c shall find that the public had suffi. 
cient cause to express all that warmth of 
feeling which they have done, with respect 
to the misappropriation of the funds, sa- 
credly, we repeat, devoted to the purposes 
of popular edncetlon,^ G^ananneihun. 


QUALIFICATION OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 

We subjoin a few more paragraphs from 
the Governor General’s Minute respecting 
the qualifications of civil servants : 

** As matters are regulated at present, 
the knowledge which 1 possess of the n*ai 
merits of the parties, whom it devolves on 
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me to nominate to the Council Board for 

I iromotion, especially if they move in the 
owcr grades of the service, ia often ex- 
tremely limited ; and (which is still more 
injurious to the public interests,) as I 
stated in a former Minute, we are too oAen 
left in the dark with regard to the incom- 
petence, misconduct, or slothful habits, of 
functionaries, filling important posts, until 
these causes have produced effect^ se- 
riously, and it may be irreparably, detri- 
mental. The consequence is, that, whilst 
merit is sometimes neglected, through ig- 
norance of its existence, examples of pu- 
nishment, even when notoriously deserved, 
are also almost entirely wanting. 

“ I propose, therefore, as regards the 
judicial and revenue departments, that 
every officer, court, or hoard, to whom co- 
venanted officers are placed in subordina- 
tion, shall publicly report half-yearly upon 
their official qualifications and conduct; 
that the report of the magistrate and col- 
lector upon his deputy or assistants shall 
be forwarded to the commissioner, and 
by him with his own comments thereon, 
and a corresponding statement with re. 
sped to nil the magistrates and collectors 
and independent joint magistrates and de- 
puty collectors under his. jurisdiction, to 
the Niramut Adawliit or Sudder Board, 
as the officer reported on may be subject 
to the one or the other ; and that the supe- 
rior controlling authorities, in like manner, 
shall review the whole of these returns, 
and submit them, with a declaration of 
their own opinions, in confirmation of, or 
dissent from, those expressed by the com- 
missioners and magistrates and collectors 
respectively, and a report upon the qualifi- 
cations and conduct of all the officers of 
the former class, for our information. I 
propose also, that the Courts of Sudder 
Dewannee and Nisamut AdawliiC shall 
submit similar reports regarding tlie civil 
and sessions judges. 

“ These reports should present, in re- 
gard to each individual, a statement of his 
general qualifications for the public ser- 
vice, with distinct reference to his temper, 
discretion, patience, and habits of applica- 
tion to public business ; his knowledge of 
the native languages, and, pre-eminently, 
his disposition and behaviour towards the 
people, high and low, w'ith whom he is 
brought into official contact. 1 have not 
included integrity among these qualifi- 
cations, though, of course, it is the virtue 
on which the value of nil the rest is de- 
pendent, because I am happy in the per- 
suasion that it will very rarely be found 
wanting. But under the plan which 1 
propose it will, undoubtedly, be tlie duty 
.of every controlling authority to bring to 
the notice of his immediate superiors 
any wcll-authenticated information which 
may reach him of corrupt practices on the 
part of his subordinates.'" 


This Minute has gSveo lisft ttr 
nable writing in the varioi|i.j||fM|tW^ 
Courier says : ** We 
Kood will come out of ■ 
check in the civil 
doubt whatever aa- to 4te.vbijBkdc^^ 
duce a great deal .offlNrUVV i^: 

formation legenlioft^ftbe and 

qualifications and -gdlgiri tf > . W Sfelil. :: nf 
functionaries, in ^ ‘ best 

use of their several tgleiks, aiiW^ weed 
out those who abuse tbeir trust, is, of 
course, indispensable to good government; 
but there are different ways of getting at 
that information, suited to the dififerent 
feelings and circumstances of society. The, , 
odious system of espionage is resorted toQ^ 
by despots : the expression of public 
nion in free states, especially through 
medium of the press, is at least equally^.il^;| 
fective, and much more true, 
army and navy, the defined nature of 
duties to be performed, especially in the 
former, renders it so easy to register a 
breach of duty or an act of merit, that 
there is nothing invidious in reporting 
such acts, because there is nothing arbi- 
trary in the classing of them ; tbcfe ie no 
danger of false colourings 7^; offit^ar, 
wlio reports his subordinate abwiit from 
parade, repoi is an act already public with 
the regiment, and which it is impossible 
to mistake : and so of every other matter 
which it is within his professional duty to 
notice. But he does not put upon record 
bis opinion of the temper and character of 
bis brother officers. That opinion is, as it 
sliould be, reserved in his own breast, to be 
acted upon by himself, or confidentially 
communicated when required of him by 
superior authority w'ith a special view to a 
particular service. There is no unneces- 
sary tell-tale record to sharpen the wit of 
clerks, and make every public functionary 
feel himself still a school -boy, if not a 
schoolmaster. We are great advocates of 
publicity, and we therefore like the plan of 
publishing every government notice of the 
faults as well as of the merits of persons 
employed by government ; but there is a 
limit to the range of publicity: it must 
not descend to a degrading surveillance. 
Our chief objection, however, to tlie pro- 
posed leports is the impossibility of mak- 
ing them fulfil the object. How will the 
sudder be able to avail itself of such volu- 
minous returns as will reach that board, 
drawn up by persons having very different 
conceptions of character, and certainly not 
free from individual bias, supposing the 
most perfect honesty in the reporters? 
Many other objections suggest themselves, 
which at this moment we have not time to 
expatiate upon." 

Bforussir. news. 

Dust Malionied lately made an ingress 
into Pebhawur, with the view of taking 
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ton of that ebuotry, and had en- 
t ft jPitteliakt where he was met by 
Khan and Ameer Khan, 
. of his irruption, 

bttin. A desultory 
^ (or some days, 

_ •^b'^'aittJars were eeeii- 
tualiy a neighbour- 

ing foiefd to^^- 

thence pi^d^dbi § Khan^ 

surdar of Beejnor, whose prot^ibn tliey 
solicited. Intelligence of this ' having 
reached . Dost Maliomed, he addressed a 
letter to Meer Alim, requiring him to de- 
liver up the fugitives, under the alternative 
'>.pf having his own pos«iessions invaded.— 
|Wumi7 Ukbar, Mar, 8. 

^^^We hear that Shah Slioojah has com- 
irSH^ly humbled the pride of the Ameers 
i^f.'fihdc. They have given him seven 
.^cs of rupees, and conceded to him other 
advantages. It appears that Colonel Pot. 
finji^ succeeded in nothing in Si tide, save 
in crating alarm among the Ameers ! 

Tlie Lion of the Punjauh, liaviiig learnt 
that Futtce Ally, Shah of Persia, had d«r. 
rived grf^beiiefit from the use of beer, 
sent to Ldbdifuina fora hundred bottles of 
Hodgson's bast ! 

The natives of this city hav# a strange 
story of Maun Sing of Joudppir. They 
say he is about to abdicate, of to be de. 
posed ! — Delhi Caz, Mar* 18. 


RUNJEET SING. 

The Beformer (Hindu paper), spcculat. 
ing upon the reported death of Hiinjeet 
Sing, observes: We agree with the 

Mqfussil Ukhbar in the opinion that much 
advantage would accrue to British India 
from the extension of its boundaries be. 
yond the Sutluj, and northward to where 
the Himalaya range forms a natural line 
of demarcation, and a defensible harrier 
against the inroad of any powerful army 
IVom that quarter. Towards ti.c west, it 
should he extended beyond the Indus, 
which, being rendered iiavigul)lc for 
steamers, would also form a strong lioun- 
dary line against any invasion from that 
quarter. It has been the opinion of all 
who have paid any attention to the situa- 
tion of the British Indian empire, that its 
safety requires the extension of its boun- 
daries to the limits we have mentioned. 
Besides the security it would afibrd, the 
fertile valley of Cashmere, and the other 
adjacent tracts, would, under proper ma- 
nagement, yield considerable revenue, and 
in some measure pay back to us what the 
state has lost by the abolition of the China 
monopoly. Indeed, in these times of finan- 
cial embarrassments, such an acquisition 
would be highly beneficial ; whilst to the 
people of that country, who have for ages 
been suhjexrt to tyrants and to misrule, it 
would be n saliitaiy relief. The present 


appears to Ire a very fit opportunity for any 
attempt which the British government 
migiit think fit to make against the Punjab. 
Unlike the customs of England, where 
succession to the crown is settled by par- 
liament long before it can occur, the cliiefa 
of this country generally keep their views 
a profound secret, and it can seldom be 
known, before their death, whom from 
among the many claimants they have 
chosen to succeed them. Such is the case 
with Ilunjeet Sing. Slier Sing, the heir 
apparent to his dominions, is said to be a 
weak prince, of dehauched habits, and un- 
$t to take upon himself the management 
of so large a kingdom. His other son, 
Kurruk Sing, has never been acknow- 
ledged as heir-apparent, but from his being 
kept near the person of Ilunjeet, and being 
lately told to attend to the aliairs of govern- 
ment, it would appear that the Maharaja 
intends to place him on the throne. There 
is, how'ever, nothing certain, and we have 
no doubt the death of Hunjeet Sing, when- 
ever it may happen, will involve that 
country in anarchy and civil war. Our 
government might take advantage of this 
opportunity to annex the Punjab to the 
British territories, and effect the object 
without much cost of life or property.** 

The Drlhi Gazette states, that certain 
Sikh chiefs are making secret preparations 
to take advantage of ilunjeet*s expected 
death. “ There seems to he three parties in 
the Ptinjab. The first is the party of Knr- 
ruk Sing, the eldest son of the Maharaja, 
consisting of the few attached friends and 
partisans of his father, who certainly wishes 
this incapable youth to succeed him. The 
young prince has no followers of his own 
whocan assist him in a contest. Shere Sing, 
governor of Cashmere, the head of the 
second party, has no chance of being pre- 
ferred by the people and troops to his re- 
puted hrotlier. This youthful tyrant is 
ignorant, idle, dissipated, and very un- 
popular. A third faction, a set of men 
who concur in nothing but a wish to dis- 
solve the Sikh monarchy and scramble for 
its provinces, comprises every chief of 
hereditary pretensions, and consequently a 
great majority of the nation. Kurruk 
Sing, though upwards of thirty, will, it is 
said, have a regency appointed by bis 
father to put him in possession of the 
country. If overcome by rebels at home, 
they are to retreat to the east of the Set- 
ledge, where it is supposed the Sikhs under 
our protection, and the British government 
itself, by virtue of some negodations car- 
rying on or completed, will afford the son 
of their ancient ally, Runjeot, an asylum 
until he finds means to recover his autho- 
rity. Shere Sing, who will scarcely ven- 
ture into the plains to assert his slender 
pretensions, maybe able, it is fhoiight, to 
induce his army to kce}> him in possession 
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of Cashmere. lie is not liked by tbe sol- 
diers, however, who are likely soon to 
depose him and raise some popular otiicer 
to his place. 

“ (Jn the death of the present ruler, 
every defensible lr;ict of eonntiy, and every 
considerable fortress in the Punjab and 
Moltan, will probably be claimed by some 
petty chief, determined to try his strength 
before he owns allegiance to any successor 
pf Runjeet Sing. When vassals of this 
character succeed in defying their para- 
mount, the next step is to turn their arms 
against one another, and then complete 
anarchy niiist extinguish inlernal pros- 
perity and foreign commerce. Among a 
people so wretchedly divided as the Sikhs, 
It is evident that the support, even the 
countenance, of the British government, 
without striking a blow, would give pre- 
ponderance to the' weakest of the parties 
that tiireaieii to contend for the ascendancy, 
and thereby preserve all the blessings of 
peace to the country. Consistently with 
our established practice, the eldest son 
should be recognized as rightful heir ; and 
in requital for a throne which he could not 
otherwise retain or keep, Kurruk Sing 
would readily cede Cashmere and the posts 
required on his portion of the Tndu.s, in 
payment of a perpetual subsidy.** 

ENORMOUS HAH. STONES, 

Kxtract from a letter fnitn Rancegunge 
(Alexander and Co. *s colliery), dated 17th 
March “ My palkee-top yesterday was 
broke tlnougii in three places by hail, 
stones, some Jlmr inches /owg, ami one of 
the bearers knocked down liy them.** — 
Cal. Cour. 

UNION HANK AMU BANK OF BENGAL. 

The correspondence hetweeii the banks, 
on the subject of the non receipt by the 
latter of the forincr*s notes, still continues, 
with no hopes of an adjustment. The 
last reply of the secretary of the Bank of 
Bengal, dated March Idth, states that to 
the opinions of the directors, in regard to 
a sound bank-note circulation, and to 
their resolutions founded thereon, they feel 
themselves bound to adhere. ** The dircc. 
tors disclaim, distinctly, the imputation of 
having presumed to dictate to the commu- 
nity the species of currency w'hich it shall 
employ in its dealings ; they have only 
been influenced by a sense of duty which 
urged them to adopt the measure, as well 
calculated to protect the interests com- 
mitted to their charge, and to provide the 
public with a steady paper currency.” 

DiSTaass IN THE urrEu provinces. 

We are sorry that truth obliges us to 
confirm the lamentable account given by 
tJie Sumachar Durjmn of the misery now 
prevailing in these provinces, in conse- 


qiieiice of the famine in Boondelkluind. 
That country has been 
ing from drought, and ! 
its miserable inhabitants 
hunger, or of disiMise iptlue^ 'by 
to the w'eatlier and 
food. At this staUpiiilfor^iU'iflM^^ 
3,000 fugitives who 

are fed every evenmi^ tbe 

community^ wbieh jw sub- 

scribed ebdut 3,do6 relief. 
But tliia fund will not last long, and the 
society of Cawnpore cannot be expected to 
inconvenience themselves in a pecuniary 
point of view, when it is tlic evident duty 
of government to step forward and save a 
portion of its unhappy subjects from star- 
vation. — Cawnpore Exam. 

Wc regret to hear on all sides, that tM^ 
people of Buiidlecutid are in such a stMp 
of starvation that they are compelled to 
their children ; and that, when huyeri'^si^f 
not procurable, they actually kill tbeni'.. 
This is stated by the Cawnpore Examinerf 
and we can have no reason to doubt tx$ 
since our own city presents but too many 
instances of aggravated distress, and Cfin^ 
is therefore fearfully increa^ng. Not 
only docs Delhi swarm with i{tk^wn pau- 
per population, but hordes of humau 
beings, in various states of misery and utter 
destitution, are coming in from Bikaneer 
and the westward. A subscription has, to 
tbe honour of Agra, been opened at that 
place. If in this work of charity we have 
lost the glory of leading the way, let us 
avoid the disgrace of not following where 
others have led so nobly. When the funds 
are collected, after provision for the relief 
of our own poor, the remainder can be 
transmitted to Cawnpore for (hose of Bun. 
dlecund. May we not call upon the pulpit 
for help in this w'ork? — Eet/ii Gaz, 

STATE OF THE ICE IN THE HIMALAYA. 

A traveller to the source of the Pindur 
river states that the old glacier» were in 
many places split asunder, by the .action of 
the weather, into deep cliasms. He reached 
the elevation of 14,500 feet, where the 
snow, which fell heavily and was knee- 
deep, forced him to return. 

CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY. 

Mr. Bowley (a native missionary), in 
his journal of his proceedings at Chunar 
and various parts of the country, gives tlie 
following pceoiint of his meeting with a 
** pious rajah,** of what place he does not 
state : — ’ 

We went on to tbe rajah’s, with whom 
I had had an interview fifteen months be- 
fore. On being seated, I questioned a 
brahmin in his presence about what he bad 
heard of Christianity the last time I was 
here. He said every thing was very good, 
hut he did not remember any tiling ; on 
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wbich it was irery plcasiii|; to hear the 
]^|i|r,fap6at tha substanca of what he had 
'41^ tss. of ialtration by Christ, and 
alooai iiQd that, ever since, he has 
i^fiounced and trusts in 

none the whole time 

he was in an bum- 

ble poet^^^j^ J^»,^Bds clasped before 
us, as If 'hddvw guides. 

He spo^: ^ Christ, 

his son, a j^ngmandif abcAtl^eiity five, 
and a brahmin, being present. He says, 
that ever since he has been in the habit of 
reading the Hinduwee Testament himself, 
and has engaged a man, who is now on a 
visit to Benares, to read to him daily ; and 
tliat he can now, in consequence, under- 
stand people when they speak of Chris- 
. tianity. Our hearts being thus cheered, 
now spoke to him more fully of the 
v^way of salvation, reading several passages 
the gospels, and he heard the word 
with gladness, and with hands joined toge- 
Uiar, said, that he had spent eighty years 
of hia life yoked to the service of the devil, 
UOtwitlistanding which, God was willing 
to tMEa him into his service. He said lie 
Irusla to none, and he should trust to none 
but Chriat to tlie end of his days. He fur. 
thir said, that he bad resigned the manage- 
ment of hiseatateand all liis temporal affairs 
to his son, and had retired from the distrac- • 
tions of the world. In reply to questions put 
to him, he said, that since he liad seen me, 
he has given over all his poojah and idol 
worship, and transferred the whole to his 
son, notwithstanding lie had the Hindoo 
mark on his forehead. He said be had 
given away these things, because he was 
sure they were of no avail to him, and 
trusted now to none but Christ the Su- 
preme. * If you deem these things of no 
avail,* I said, * how can you justify your con- 
science in transferring them over to your 
son ?’ In reply, he emphatically stamped 
his feet, saying, he only sought for sure 
footing for himself ; tlicn (stretching out 
his hands and drawing them in again) he 
would draw the family afler him. * Though 
a brahmin/ continued he, * and called a 
padre, yet 1 have no confidence in the dis- 
tinction ; nay, 1 do not believe in it, but 
feel myself a great sinner, who needs salva- 
tion, and trust in none but Christ.' Since 
lie saw me last, he has been speaking of 
these matters to his family, and urged 
them to renounce Hindooism ; but they 
were all importunate with him, begging 
he would not disgrace and ruin the whole 
family by an open profession of Chris- 
tianity. During the whole of this inter- 
view, 1 felt powerfully that vre bad a hum- 
ble disciple and a real babe in Christianity 
before us, who was under the teaching of 
the Holy Spirit, who has for some time 
past hod his mind exercised by his Divine 
Guide; as every Christian is more or less 
under the same effectual teaching.** 


HOUCAR.— INDOBB REYOLUtlOK. 

We learn that, upon the 18th February, 
an Infant of the tribe was adopted and in- 
stalled by the style of Martund Rao ; 
though a few weeks previously, a posthu. 
mous son had been born, illegitimate it is 
true, but so was the deceased Holkar and 
his reputed father too. Upon the Sd of 
March, some 400 Bheels and raggamuf. 
fins attacked and carried the fort of Ma. 
haisir and liberated Hurry Holkar, who 
bad been a prisoner therein for these last 
fifteen years. Hurry has proclaimed his 
accession to the giiddee, and he is now 
levying troops. The policy, at present, 
ohM*rved by our government, views this 
as a domeilic affair, and all aid has been 
refused the de jure et de facto head of the 
state; it is easy, therefore, to perceive 
that Hurry Holkar will promptly fix 
himself at the head of the government. 
His cause is popular with the troops, and 
the voice of the country is entirely in his 
favour. Hurry is the son of an elder bro- 
tlier of the deceased Maharajah, and the 
people think he had a better title to the 
guddee than the Maharajah had. Some 
battalions and guns have been sent down 
Jham Ghat to attack and seize him ; but 
they had not fired a shot, nor will they in 
all probability fire one. The farce of a 
sham fight may be gone through ; but 
they will ultimately join him, for all will 
will be eager to secure their pardon with 
so energetic a person as Hurry Holkar. 
They have but slight if any ties to hind 
them to the tottering fortunes of the Mali- 
jee, who will probably he sent to occupy 
the quarters in which Hurry passed so many 
years . — Delhi Gaz, 

CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 

A committee of Catholics for diffusing 
knowledge amongst the native Portuguese 
solicited the aid of Government towards 
tivo charity schools, established by indi- 
viduals in Calcutta, but which languish 
for want of pecuniary means. The com- 
inittee, in their letter to the secretary to 
Government, observe ; “ There is now, 

in the metropolis of British India, a popu- 
lation of several thousands, wlio profess the 
Christian faith, but are alike ignorant of 
its morals and uncontrolled by its spirit. 
Moving ill tlie humblest sphere of life, de- 
prived of even the slender aid of a homely 
education, and unchecked by any salutary 
restraint upon their passions, these igno- 
rant and illiterate men, by their unhappy 
conduct, naturally exhibit to the super- 
ficial view of their heathen neighbours an 
appalling picture of professing Christians, 
degraded by the most unqualified igno- 
rance of moral right. We take the liberty 
to state that it has excited the surprise of 
every reasonable man to learn, that while 
there is a splendid college for the instruc- 
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tjon of tfae Hindoos, and nn aqualfy splen- 
^icl. edifice for the education of the Maho- 
inedans, no measure of any iro|>oitance 
has been employed by the British Govern- 
ipent towards ameliorating the degraded 
twndition of some thousands of its Chris- 
tfan subjects, who are at least, as natives 
qf the soil, equally entitled to the privi- 
leges enjoyed by their more favoured coun- 
trymen. The infant and adult portion of 
this neglected body may be daily seen in 
the lanes and thoroughfares of Calcutta, 
afTording sad and striking examples of 
debasing idleness or mischievous activity.** 
The secretary in reply, stated that “the 
Governor General in Council cannot com- 
ply with the application of the Calcutta 
Catholic Society. His lordship in coun- 
cil observes, that there is a large Catliolic 
community in Calcutta, and that it ought 
to maintain its own charity school.** 

The Hurkaru thinks the Catholics 
hardly dealt with in this matter. It further 
remarks: “the sectarian principle pre- 
vailed against them in the case of the Mar- 
tine Charity, one of the most disgrace- 
ful instances of sectarian injustice on 
record. A Catholic gentleman leaves a 
large sum of money (some £60,000) for 
the establishment of a charitable school. At 
the end of about thirty years a decision is 
pronounced upon the case by the Supreme 
Court, and Catholics are in effect excluded 
from it, as all the children must attend the 
Protestant chapel. The Begum Suraroo, 
a Catholic lady, gave .1,00,000 rupees in 
trast to the Bishop of Calcutta for mis- 
sionary and charitable purposes, and 50,000 
rupees expressly devoted to the poor and 
the desrifute. The 1,00,000 rupees has 
been vested, and the interest is appropriated 
to the purpose of providing Protestant 
ministers, a measure which is held, by 
what appears to us in the actual case, a 
most equivocal latitude of interpretation, 
sufficiently to embrace the ‘ charitable 
purposes* of the donor. The Catholics 
have no reason to complain perhaps that a 
Protestant bishop so applies this fund ; 
though they may with some reason, per- 
haps, be of opinion that the begum would 
not have considered it a very wrong ap- 
propriation of part of the funds, to have 
included within the * charitable objects* ex- 
pressly mentioned, a Roman Catholic be- 
nevolent institution : but, at all events, it 
does seem to us any thing but liberal, while 
aid is afforded to Baptist and other secta- 
rians, for the Government to refuse any 
did to such an institution. How such 
conduct contrasts with tliat of the Catliolic 
Begum !** 

WHOMi:SA.I.R MURDERS. 

We yesterday witnessed an exhibition 
tending to throw l^ht on tlie efficiency of 
the Briti^ system of management in these 
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pfoviqcc.s. An did 
yards frbm the fort df 
between it aiid the 
opened, and on a 
which fnustbavd 
cinify, being reiiMv^ 
less than 
beings were 

Said yet remaining IMIM 

of tile skulls 

sons in theprattdbfliif^’^ h none of them 
appear to have been under twenty years df 
age. No distinct marks of violence aro 
observed upon the bones, that cannot ea- 
sily be accounted for by the mere act of 
dirowing the body down the well. As fht 
as can be judged, the bones could not'bave 
been inhumed above half the period during 
which British Government have ruled in 
these districts; while there caii be litdl^ 
doubt that these men have been murder- 
ed, probably when carrying treasure frottif' 
one part of the country to another. Thiiit 
thirty or thirty-five men could be rentoy)|tt 
under our mild and equitiible adrhiilH^|^' ; 
tions without exciting a report or a setm^. 
tion, is truly characteristic of those pam^ 
able and innocent periods of histbry.<^ 
Mtfussil Ukhbar, J/nr. 8. ' 

OlIDE. 

It is rumoured that the King of Oude 
has, with a munificence and philanthropy 
worthy of bis high station, promised to set 
aside three laks and fifty thousand rupees 
(to be paid into tlie British treasury, pro- 
vided our Government will guarantee tlw 
appropriation of the interest agreeable to 
the wishes of the donor) for the purpose of 
founding at bis capital an hospital or in- 
firmary, intended for the education and in- 
struction in medical and physical sciences 
of native practitioners, and for the recep- 
tion and treatment of the sick and poor of 
Lucknow, who will be fed and clothed 
from the funds of this noble charity $ as 
long as disease may render them inmates 
of the institution. The hospital, we be- 
lieve, is to be placed under the mafVige.r 
ment of an English surgeon. 

In iiildition to the gift of money, his ma- 
jesty, wc hear, contemplates either .erect- 
ing or granting a suitable building .or 
buildings for the accommodation of (Ke 
patients, the students, and the professor. 

Roshiin ood Dowlah is a good-natuipd 
man, hut so imbecile and obtuse, as to be 
totally incapable of originating or of carry, 
ing into execution any great questions of 
state-policy. He can do nothing, without 
the advice of a small party In the city» wlio 
again are under the control of a disreputa- 
ble faction in the palace, which exercises a 
most baneful influence over the puerile 
mind of the king. At tlie instigation of 
these profligate parties, the mimster has 

(») 
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Ilffii . Indnctd to vioUte his tolt mn pro- 
jBn^^<l^^^lk>jishiQg tiie garah or farming, 
i|||p]^Vtoclucing the umanee, or govern- 
a work of re- 
. (pptOl^i^jiltcl by the Nawab 
MMHidi leh unfinished at 

theUm||^;,t^t Not only 

has RojBMjBi^KP ^^ to continue 

tlie good his predecessor, 

but be has iipdtme ail- Iwch the Hakeem 
had effected ; he bd^reittlM^iiced, jn those 
districts where it had l^id abcdi^ed, the 
oppressive ijarah system, so tbai tbe coun- 
try has retrograded as much in the course 
of a year and r liitlf, as it had advanced to 
prosperity under the able administration of 
Mehndi Alee Khan. The people, in ge- 
neral, are excellent judges of the merits of 
men who have ever hccn in authority over 
them ; and we think, at the present mo- 
ment, the unanimous voice of the public 
would be in favour of the recall of the 
Hakeem, who, though by no means per- 
fect according to our ideas of a statesman, 
is. one of the most enlightened persons 
cbnnected with the principality of Oude. 
His abilities, his character for justice and 
energy, his intimate knowledge of reve- 
nue affairs, and of the habits and feel- 
ings of the people, enable him to ** wield 
at will that fierce democratic and it is 
a well known fact, that, though the re- 
venue was one-third larger during his 
ministry than it is now, less trouble 
was experienced, less opprassioii prac- 
tised, and less blood spilt in the collection 
of it. By adroit management, and strict 
adherence to his pledged word, be efiected 
settlements with several feudal chiefs of 
the frontier, who had Jong defied the au- 
thorities at Lucknow, and, secure in their 
fastnesses, refused to contribute their sliare 
to the general revenue of the country, lie 
founded at the capital many scientific and 
charitable institutions; he lightened the 
burdens of the people, introduced economy 
into all the departments of government, 
checked the wasteful extravagance of the 
minions of the palace, and curbed the mis- 
chievous folly of the king.— Caicnp. Ex. 

KOTA. 

Advices from Kota inform us that the 
raj rana, Madhoo Singh, son of Zalim 
Singh, the celebrated administrator of Kota, 
died, after an illness of only a few days, 
on the 26'rl] ult. His son, Mudden- Singh, 
a youth of twenty-four years, has succeed- 
ed to the administrative authority with the 
consent of all classes. The administra- 
tion of the Kota government is, like the 
sovereignty, hereditary. The prince pos- 
sesses all the external emblems, while the 
actual power is vested in the hands of the 
hereditary minister . — India Gaz. Mar. 17. 

THX LATE RAMMORUV KOY. 

An advertisement in the Calcutta papers, 


signed by thirty-four persons of greet 
respectability, requests the attendance oC 
the friends and admirers of the late 
Bammohun Roy at the Town-hall on the 
5th April, *‘to take into consideration the 
most suitable manner of commemorating 
tlie public and private virtues of the de* 
ceased.'* 

The Sumadutr Eurjmn, on the faith of 
a correspondent, states, that the family of 
Raininohun Roy have performed his fu- 
neral obsequies in Calcutta according to 
the Hindoo ritual : a circumstance which 
has given no little exultation to all the ene- 
mies of that great character." This state- 
ment is, however, denied in the Hurkaru. 

DHUEMA SUBHA. 

A considerablw- sensation has been felt 
in Calcutta through the singular conduct 
of the Dhurma Subha and its leader, the 
editor of the Chundrika. A wedding has 
recently taken place in the families of 
Raj Krishno Singh and Muthooranath 
Mullik Baboo, both men of large wealth 
and great respectability. The latter was 
a friend of Raminohuii Roy, and is favour- 
able to the abolition of suttees. The editor 
of the Chundrika, on hearing of the pro- 
jected wedding, and that a great number 
of the first Kayustu families had been in- 
vited to attend it, convened a meeting of 
the holy alliance, and prevailed on its 
chief members, who were at the heads 6f 
parties, to use all their influence to pre- 
vent any Kayustus attending the wed- 
ding. A bull was fulminated against all 
who should dare to be present, and they 
were threatened with expulsion from the 
society. In consequence of these proceed- 
ings a number failed to go. The holy al- 
liance has also insisted on every Kayustu's 
signing a bond, of which we subjoin a 
copy \ 

** To the Dhurma Suhha. 

** Witness my bond— After receiving an 
invitation from Baboo Raj Krishno 
Singh, 1 heard that his cousin was to be 
married to the niece of Muthooranath 
Mullik Baboo. Through fear of associat- 
ing with them, I have rejected the invita- 
tion, and have held no connexion with those 
w'ho have held such association. As some 
Koolins and Ghutuks have accepted their 
invitation, 1 do now pledge myself to* re- 
frain from all connexion with them, more 
particularly in the way of marriages. Even 
the partaking of water from those who 
have thus become unclean, may he de- 
structive of religion. 1 agree therefore to 
be constantly on my guard. — 20th Fal- 
goon, 1755." 

These arbitrary proceedings have natu- 
rally created great disgust even in the 
minds of those who have been obliged to 
submit to them. The Dhurma Subha 
was instituted for the purpose of re.csta- 
blUbing the right of suttee. Why does it 
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go beyond iti province, and interfere in 
the private transactions of life? What has 
the marriage of Raj Krislino Singh’s cou- 
sin with Muthooranath’s niece to do with 
the burning of widows? But, though this 
wedding can have no connexion with the 
suttee rite, yet if this holy alliance can 
once establish its supremacy, it will ac- 
quire a fearful power. Are we then to 
suppose that this unjust interference in the 
private concerns of families has for its ob- 
ject to erect the Dliurma Subha into a kind 
of inquisition, and to invest the secretary, 
our contemporary, the editor of the Chun^ 
drika^ with the character of an inquisitor- 
general ? 

We have been credibly informed, that 
before this last act of the Subha its affairs 
were in a very languishing condition. Its 
meetings were scantily attended, and the 
summons of the secretary was unable to com- 
mand a sufficient number of members ** to 
make a house." This apathy was naturally 
attributed to the fact, that the great object 
for which the Subha was set up, the restora- 
tion of the suttee rite, had signally failed ; 
hence the members became weary of at- 
tending the meetings of a society, through 
which so much money had been spent for 
nought. Mr. Bathie, on his return from 
Europe, of course informed the Subha 
that tile cause was hopeless. The society 
therefore was on the point of falling to 
pieces, when this wedding fortunately oc- 
curred to give it a fresh lease of life. We 
have been credibly informed, that while it 
had been found difficult heretofore to 
muster a dosen members, at the meeting 
held in Colootolah, at the residence of 
Baboo Bhobanee Churn, to devise means 
for upsetting this marriage, his house could 
scarcely contain the crowd whicli assem. 
bled, among whom no fewer than four 
rnjas were conspicuous. The street was 
blocked up with carriages, and the meeting 
was protracted to a lute hour . — Suniackar 
Durpun. 

SANSCRIT COLLEGE — NATIVE LAW STUDENTS. 

The following petition to the Education 
sub-committee, signed by nine students, 
appears in tiie Gyannaneshun : 

“ We, the undersigned law-students of 
the Government Sanscrit College, most re- 
spectfully and humbly heg to stale to your 
hon. committee, that having studied in the 
Government Sanscrit College for a period 
of ten or twelve years, and acquired there 
a competent knowledge of Hindoo litera- 
ture and science, more especially law, to 
which we have devoted a large portion of 
our time, we have been examined by the 
Hindoo law committee, niul received their 
certificates. Notwithstanding, however, 
such testimonials, we have but little pro- 
sped of bettering our condition without the 
kind assistance of yout hon. commiUce-, 


the indifierence with we; 
rally looked upon by 
leaving no hope of.encotiii&niiljlM^^ 
sistance from them, and 
support be expected Troih^otl^e^' Quarters, 
since law cannot‘^ff;fofmu^;wf, to private 
individuals, unle^j|fj||||^w- Govern- 
ment. The prei^iilef^ivil^h Government 
holds out to us ik irei^ Scanty, since the 
office of Zillah Courts* Pundits alone is 
open to us, wherein few can obtain em- 
ployment, and that mostly depends in most 
cases upon the power of the superiors in 
office. We therefore most respectfully beg 
that your hon. committee will be pleased 
to recommend to his Excellency the Go- 
vernor.general in Council to allow our in- 
troduction as apprentices in the Zillah 
courts, where we would he willing to assist, 
as far as our abilities permit, the officers in 
the discharge of their duties, under order 
of their superiors, that we may thereby 
acquire a practical knowledge of law, 
and make ourselves competent to fill the 
higher offices that open to the natives ge-^ 
nerally ; allotting us also some allowance 
for maintenance until Government shall 
be pleased to appoint us to office, when we 
prove ourselves worthy of promotion by 
good conduct, diligence, or knowledge. 
We do not know Persian reading or wriU 
ing, but w*e can learn it. We have made 
some progress in English, and the Ben. 
galee is our language. We can also im. 
prove the knowledge we have acquired in 
the college, which we might otherwise 
lose. We do not aspire to high situations 
at once, but we want means for a decent 
living and for our progressive improve- 
ment, which, however, w'e cannot obtain 
without the assistance of Government, by 
whom we have been educated and main-, 
tained from childhood. That there should 
be any objection to our inexperience we 
acknowledge ; we have not had means to 
acquire the knowledge of public business, 
of this world, as it is already known to 
your hon. committee that wc are generally 
in reduced circumstances, and unable to 
support ourselves without some assistance. 
Finally, permit us to bring to the consi. 
deration of your hon. committee, that, after 
having passed almost the whole of our 
youth In study at a place so liberally sup. 
ported by Government, wc nevertheless are 
condemned, under our present condition, 
to continue unseen and unknown, which 
can hardly be the wish of our own pa- 
trons.” 

If the Sanscrit College and the system 
of Sanscrit education Inng survive, we shall 
marvel at thesupiheness of the governnu^nt 
on a subject of so much importance to the 
people. The petition of the law students 
of the college is a most instructive com- 
mentary on the alleged value of the edu- 
cation wYiicVi il aCiLotds, and very ^oicWAy 
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•>w* b««w 

*^'lWlW>ls.^4ISW«*«»t «¥«»tn« for- 
w)»f«iiK|yE|^j||i^^ plainly 

to dwlawLa ^iSSlB R, wortnlesMieK to & 
tbem for %Qd calling: 

upon It to' NNHilC^ ^ 
not provide?f^pK!09^y«a! JaJtny thinif 
iQora waotln^ tp convinoa ap^.unpKcjM^f 
diced mind of tlia folly and wanton extra* 
vogance of tlirowing away moipry on suebr 
an institution ?— Mar, 19. 

SALE OF 1>KBTS. 

Tw'o claims on the estate of Alexander 
and Co., verified under the signature of 
the assignees, for liupees 10,048. and Rtu 
pees 1,578, were put up at auction, yes- 
terday, at the Exchange, 'flic amounts 
sold for one anna and one pie in the rupee. 
-^Ei^lishman, Mar, 15. 

A debt of ii5,000 rupees in the above 
holise, we perceive, is also advertised for 
aalp. 

CONSERVANCV OEPARTalENT. 

Mr. M'Farlan, the chief magistrate of 
Calcutta, has circulated proposals to the 
owners and occupiers of premises in the 
city, for an improved management of the 
conservancy department, with reference to 
a memorandum submitted ta government, 
which has generally approved of his plan. 
He states that the assessment of five per 
cent, on houses, amountet^ in 1888, to 
S, 37, 805 rupees ; whilst the expense of 
watching, cleansing, and repairing, was 
2,82,589 rupees ; the deficiency being sup. 
plied by government. There arc other 
funds on which the inhabitants can have 
no legal control. Mr. M*Farlaii pro. 
poses that, though the state of society in 
Calcutta is not at present sutlicieiitly ad- 
vanced or permanent to justify the entire 
transfer to the inhabitants of the admini- 
stration of the police funds, they should 
have some share in it. 'I'he stipendiary po- 
lice, and the funds for paying it, he pro- 
poses to leave entirely to the government; 
but he thinks that the inhabitants might 
form committees of conservancy for dis. 
tricts, raise funds amongst themselves, and 
regulate their own affairs, executively not 
judicially. He suggests, therefore, that 
government should give up the sum of 
2,84,467 rupees per annum to the ma- 
nagement of the inhabitants, who shall 
elect annually a committee of five in each 
of the four divisions for its administration. 

JEVrORE. 

The death of the Regent Ranee of Jey- 
pore does not appear to have been as yet 
/ attended with any of the consequences 
vsliich’might naturally be expected to fol- 
low that event. Considering the great 


qnpQpnlarity of the minister Sonigee doth* 
^iD,, and tho indignation, which the Ri^*' 
poota bnve long manifested at his a8ceiid<£> 
ancy, it has been fully anticipated by all 
conversant with- Jeypoor politics, that bis* 
career would liave terminated with her*a byr 
whose support alone lie has liitherto been 
enabled to maintain his post, in opposi- 
tion to the feelings and opinions of thcr, 
public ; but the loss of his protectress does: 
not seem, to liave in any way alarmed hiin,- 
or emboldened his enemies to attempt bis 
removal, and his authority as premier conv. 
tiiuies as absolute as ever. His reign, 
however, is not, we think, likely to be of 
long duration ; though the Thakoors may. 
remain quiet fur awhile, in order to ascer- 
tain how far the supreme government are 
interested in continuing him in tlie office? 
to which he was elevated with their sanc- 
tion; yet, as soon as they find they may/ 
effect his removal without hazard, it is not- 
to be supposed that they will hesitate to 
rid themselves of a person who has ren. 
dcred himself so odious to them, nor will 
they fail, in their communications with the 
rfqah, to dwell upon the topic connected 
with the alleged profanation of the Ze- 
nanah occupied by the deceased ranee, in. 
a manner calculated to excite him to the 
vindication of his insulted honour. 

Hitherto his highness has been kept 
under such strict surveillance, that he has 
not had an opportunity of hearing the re- 
marks and surmises of the public on this 
subject; but, now that he will he released 
from the trammels by which he has been 
kept in this state of ignorance, it is im- 
possible that the matter can remain any 
longer a secret from him, and w'e shall be 
mucli surprised if he does not yield to the 
arguments which will be employed to spur 
him on to vengeance.— Guz., Mar, 8. 


NEW MOVING mW'ER, 

Tlie cantonment of Lucknow waa grav 
tified by an entirely novel exhibition. Ma- 
jor Davidson, of the engineers, having 
long ago been of opinion, that it was pos- 
sible to break in and drive a dromedary in 
a buggy, has now fairly tried the experi- 
ment, and found it to succeed perfectly. 
A pair of young and nearly unhrokh ca- 
mels were purchased for him at Pokor 
fair; Major Davidson selected the more 
tractable of the two, and after about nine 
weeks' training, or less, drove the animal 
for an hour round and round the Luck- 
now course, and with as much ease as if it 
had been an old and steady buggy -horse. 
The dromedary was a little nervous at' 
starting, when, on turning round his long 
neck, be for the first time perceived the 
wheels running after him, but in a few 
minutes he paid them no attention, and 
quickened or rctorded liis pace as the rider 
rerjuired him. The experiment was tried 





AiMe liAeUige^fffe.^CahiAik. 


on im old h«)f^paon$Ucd Imck bu|igy with 
^•MhOpper springs^ tho Bbart» of which 
had been cut down.to about fifteen ineftea,, 
and over the stuanpa curved bambooa,: 
suited to the dromedary's height, were 
fastened arith raw tude rope. No ItaiUcst 
of any kind is required. A large 'sised' 
Europe staidiope^ with long curved ash 
shafts, would answer admirably. The sole* 
inconvenience was the complaint of the su. 


legs ; but when it was suggested tliat they 
would interfere more witli his back, the dis^ 
ficulty seemed to vanisb. Thus the scheme 
which was ridiculed and opposed as- ut- 
terly impossible, has been accomplished 
without difficulty or trouble. It is tho in- 


the 7th of January^ If ciim ir i 
on the govemmeiK ctmlracr fortIWl: 
it will fail upon tbb MofuUdl^ 

Mackintosh and Co. t 

job fbr the suifefer^ bythu^.JdM 
is oiit of the markdt, an; i 
have been ma(lb> a<f iibfi 
obtained as to winit tfljlK; 
fandsL llie Raiw M 
nisi, a newjob, is tH] 

The New Chdinbier of 
heavy; but stockholders in’ it will* havens ' 
preference in other jobs. A large qtidWt 
tity of < Calcutta * principle in* the ' 
ket; but there arc no purchasers at any 
price.” 


tentioii of Major Dav idson to break in a 
pair for a curricle, and, finally, for a car- 
riage, that the properties of this valuable 
animal may be thoroughly ascertained; 
and he believes that the advantage atten- 
dant on success may ultimately prove a 
great private and public benefit to the 
cotnmii::ity in rapid travelling, and the 
despatch of the dawk. His camel can 
trot eight miles an hour with ease. Their 
bottom is well known. — Mi^ussil Ukbar, 


rULVCHlZED 

A statement lias been communicated t6 , 
the Medical Society, byDr.O'Sliaughhetoy^ ; 
of the great improvement which Mf. Pfe^ ' 
vife has made in the preparation of Pul- 
verised Jlfi/4: : 

“ I have the pleasure to iiifdrai ybu 
that, after several experiments, very dilfc 
gently and zealously performed by Iflji • 
Previte, under my directions, a prodtibt 
has been obtained, which is by far the* 


best substitute for milk yet demised, and' 


AGllA AND CAT.CUTTA. 

It would appear, from the respective 
journals of the two presidencies, that there 
is a kind of mutual antipathy or repulsion 
already existing or growing up between 
them. We subjoin the following jeu 
d' esprit from the Mifussil Akbar (Agra 
paper) of March 8 : 

per cent. 

** Laudable Society Job 5 disc. 

Late Agency firms, old failures,* • 2S prein. 

Do. <16. tio. now failures, 7<» prem. 

Do. C. and Co. nearly worked out, 10 oUc. 

New Bengal Steam Fund job, ••2:j prem. 

Union Hank job, ii prem. 

New Chamber (^)inincrce, par. 

Orphan School, 2’} disc. 

Calcutta principle 

New Ram Mohuu Roy tostimonial 20 prem. 

** All jobs in the insolvent court keep 
well up. Tho I^audablc Society is at a 
discount in consequence of Mr. Dickens’ 
opposition ; but should the new directors 
get possession of tlie funds, it is expected 
there will be a rapid rise. Union Bank 
job is at present but little understood, ex. 
cept among* the knowing ones. The case 
is, that, in consequence of the great rise in 
price of the shares of that bank, they hav- 
ing obtained 2,500 rupees per share, wliilst 
the Bank'Of Bengal remained at 1,500 ru. 
pee.s the jobbers have induced the Bank 
of Bengal to refuse the Union Bank’s 
notes, a proeecding. likely to cause a panic 
and fall in the price of shares in the latter 
bank^ so that the jobbers will be able to 
invest their -money at a cheap rate. As 
tfie MofussiHtes are large holder in the 
Union Bank, this job is expected- to pay 
vietl. The steam job is looking up since 
the resolutions of (he Calcutta meeting on 


vvhieli is altogether different iA ])repara- 
lioii and composition to the very objec- 
tionable compound to which I recently 
drew the attention of the Society. The 
present preparation, a specimen of which 
I beg leave to submit to the Society, is 
pure milk, iii the dry state ; its caseous 
matter retaining the property of solubility 
in water, with the exception of about fi ve 
parts per cent, of the entire. The pow- 
der possesses the ffuvour of milk in full 
perfection, and imparts it to water, tea, 
coffee, &c. It makes excellent custards, 
puddings, and other culinary preparations 
in which milk is required. With tea, I 
sliould observe, that the colour is inferior 
to that produced by milk or cream, al- 
though the flavour is quite as good. The 
rationale of the preparation is very simple. 
Perfectly new milk is evaporated at a cer- 
tain temperature below tliat w^hich ren- 
ders the caseuin insoluble, and during the 
evaporation the butter is removed. I 
scarcely deem it fair, how'cveri to enter 
into more minute details, us it is but jiist 
that Mr. Previte should have some re- 
ward for tlie labour he has bestowed on 
the inquiry.” 

THE DRAMA AND OPERA. 

An Italian company lias been for some 
time performing operas at Calcutta, 
though without much success; and by 
the last arrivals we perceive that a com- 
pany of French artistes had reached the 
presidency in a French ship. One of the 
journals, in announcing their arrival, ex- 
pressed its regret, inasmuch as, ** be their 
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«i|Mf^ti 9 iis ever so moderate, they will, 
il^ltbey^ have 1)0 other dependence, find 
0ey have brought their histrionic 
^ of all possible mar- 
kets of course,** it adds, ** have 

lieard iiotteig of the intentions of the 
French, company, but after all we have 
seen, we aiv sure they will enjoy no per- 
manent supp(^. Iiere^ nor indeed much 
temporary bkisfit» unless they can manage 
to form an alliance with the other two 
corps; lower the prices of admission; 
play very rarely ; and be content with 
very small profits.** 

NATIVE OFFICERS. 

A circular order has, vve understand, 
been sent to Judges* offices, directing 
copies to be forwarded of the decisions of 
moonsiffs appealed to their courts, as also 
a statement of the feeling of the respec- 
table classes of natives towards the sub- 
ordinate judicial officers, 'llic Supreme 
Government beginneth to discover its 
mistake as to native employment at the 
present day. We have ourselves shown, 
by plain and unanswerable argument, that 
the grounds on which the honesty of na- 
tive employist selected and appointed as 
at present, is assumed to be infallible, 
can only be taken as such by those who 
seek to adapt the times to their measures, 
and not their measures to the times. We 
have moreover proved the cbrrectness of 
our reasoning by stating the facts which 
have borne it out* It is now commonly 
remarked among intelligent natives, that 
their prediction in this matter is also 
about to receive fulfilment, as the govern- 
ment plan of trying the men of Hindoos- 
tan by trusting, and then proving to 
them, by the inlkllible sequel, their own 
incapacity for posts of confidence, is now 
about to be developed. We can assure 
our readers that there are many among 
them who look on this circular above no- 
ticed as a mere prelude to the extinction, 
or at any rate partial suspension, of the 
native confidential employment system, 
owing to the dishonesty of most of those 
as yet employed. This conception is a 
fair comment on the proceedings of the 
speculatively beneficent. — Meerut Obs., 
Mar, 6. 


DR. G£RARD*S EXPEDITION. 

Letter from Moonshee Mohiin Lai, 
dated “ Peshawur, January 1834?:’* 

“ I think you have become well-ac- 
quainted by report with the circumstances 
which stopt us both in Meshid and Herat 
for eleven months. We were suspected 
as Russian spies; and Dr. Gerard was 
attacked by fever, which caused delay, 
and put him to much expense. The fa- 
mine, accompanied by plague, was dread- 
fully fatal to the citizens, who perished 
under its baneful effect. 


Abas Meerza and Prince Kamran, 
with the sirdars of Kandahar, Cabool, and 
Peshawur, treated us in a very friendly 
manner. They possess an arbitrary pow'er, 
and shun the encouragement of trade, 
which is every day falling into the lowest 
degree, except that of Cabool. The peo- 
ple of Afghanistan are expert riders, 
hardy, fond of boasting, love dress and 
pleasure. Their religion is Sodnee ; but 
quite different from that of India. Their 
faith gives them the privilege of marrying 
as many women as they please, besides 
the slave girls they possess. They fight 
badly, and are always loaded with armour, 
which signalizes the best warrior among 
them. Fighting and beheading in Afgha- 
nistan are so frequent, that 1 may com- 
pare them to cutting a radish in India. 

“ I will now write upon the subject of 
traffic, on which my humble ideas will, I 
hope, meet your approbation. Goods of 
100 rupees value, brought from Bombay 
by the route of the gulj)!! of Cutch, 
through the Bcclooch country, ruled by 
Meh llab Khan, after paying the w'hole 
expenses of road and town-duty in Kan- 
duliar, put the merchants in possession of 
the benefit of thirty per cent, and pass 
on to Herat under great imposts, and 
often to Cabool ; but the road of the 
LoolmTiees, who provide the largest pro- 
portion of merchandize to Cabool and 
Toorkistan, is the only one by which the 
commercial intercourse is conducted. It 
leaves Kandahar on the west, and pro- 
ceeds straight to Ghuzneen, by a good 
and well -frequented road, and from that 
spot to Cabool it is like travelling over 
the plains. From Bombay to the sea- 
port town called Mcc-a-nee is fourteen 
days* voyage, and thence to Kandahar the 
good marches by camel are twenty- eight. 
The navigation of the Indus will be an 
importiint advantage to the merchants, 
who spend large sums upon land- carriage, 
and often meet with robbers in Beeloo- 
chistan. Shikarpour, which may easily be 
reached from Bombay by water, is a jour- 
ney of fourteen days from Kandahar. The 
road is even, but in some places destitute 
of provisions. 


List of the Names of English Fabrics, Including 
Duty and Expense of the Road. 

Bought in 
Bombay. 


Ils.As. Rs.As. 

1 Fine Dock of Mul-mul, each 

piece 3 0 6 8 

2 Abreh or Jamavar 2 12 10 0 

3 A pair of fine Shawls or Razitee 20 0 40 0 

4 Sanun or Long Cloth, 35 yds. 

each piece 18 0 27 0 

5 Figured Chlnts, called Goolee, 

ditto 13 0 28 0 

6 Common ChinU, called Rahdan 10 0 18 0 

7 Jandanee 3 B 7 0 

8 Fine Ulvan, made of wool .... 18 a 30 0 

9 One piece of Velvet 27 0 68 0 

10 Velvet Chintz, called Mukhma- 

lee 0 120 0 

Six and half Rupees of Kandahar are equal to 
five Rupees of Bombay. 
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“ All these articles are sold in Herat, 
which is twenty inarches beyond Kanda^ 
har» at quadruple their price in Bombay; 
but the merchants notwithstanding bene- 
fit, though the inhabited road does nolcarty 
the trade in consequence of mal-govern- 
ment. Under the rule of Prince Hajee 
* Feeroze, who reigned sixteen years ago, 
and is remembered with due praise by 
his posterity, Herat was the richest and 
finest market in Khorasan. The caravans 
of Bokhara then came twice in a year; 
but now very seldom. It is 1 10 fursungs 
from Herat, and every fursung we have 
calculated at nearly four English miles. 

“ The road through Mamana to Bok- 
hara is the best and more inliabited than 
the other one which follows ; but the du- 
ties are very heavy. 

From Astrabad, a sea-port town on 
the bank of the Caspian, it is eighteen 
days' journey to Herat, and from thence, 
passing through the hilly country of Hu- 
zara, people generally arrive at Cabool on 
the 11th day. 

“ Shahzaman, and also IVIahmood Shah, 
accompanied both with infantry and ca- 
valry, started from Herat on the 1st of 
the new moon, and reached Cabool on 
the 12th. The Huziirahs are indepen- 
dent, and choose the faith of Sheah. They 
possess large herds of cuttle and a great 
number of fine sheep, the w'ool of which 
is very soft, and can make fine shawls. 

** Herat produces a great quantity of 
silk, which is abundantly exported to 
Shikarpoor and Mooltan, Kanavuz and 
Timoor Shahee ; manufactures of red silk 
are supplied by Herat to the whole 
country of Afghanistan. The natives like 
them much better than the English Ut- 
lus, not regarding the price, but the fa- 
shion. In the garden of the Shah at Ca- 
bool, I fell into a discourse wdth a rich 
Loohanee merchant, to whom I am in- 
debted Cor this information. When he 
added that copper, steel, iron, and luce of 
llussia supply Afghanistan, through the 
distant deserts of Tartary, 1 was quite 
amazed, and wondered that India, being 
so near Cabool, should allow foreign arti- 
cles to appear in the market of its neigh- 
bourhood. The blue pa])er of llussia, 
which is dearer than the Mar Singuec of 
India, is used through the whole territory 
of Toorkistan, Khoo Rahan, and Afgha- 
nistan. Bagoo, a Shikarpooree merchant, 
told me that English and Indian goods 
to the value of 3,UO,000 rupees are gene- 
rally sold in Cabool, and those of Russia 
2 , 00 , 000 ." 

Dr. Gerard has at length returned in 
safety from his long protracted travels in 
the interesting countries between the Bri- 
tish frontier on the north west and the 
Caspian Sea. A letter has been received 
from him, dated Loodiana the 17th inst., 


announcing his arrival, with a laig^ 
lection of coins and minerals^ 
objects of curiosity. Besidetl ^ 

valuable researches, Dr. Geim 
medium of bringing to the noticev 
scientific world some very important 
coveries of a Mr. Masson, made 
a residence of some years in the country 
of ancient Bactria. Tbo, ruins of an ex- 
tensive city have been tr40e4 at the base 
of the Hindoo Kosh Mountains, sup- 
posed to be tbe city of Alexandria ad 
Caucasum, Several other gigantic images 
have been seen, like those in that neigh- 
bourhood already described by Dr. Ge- 
rard and Lieut. Burnes, and various topes 
have been examined by Mr. Masson, 
from which he has collected upwards of 
30,000 old coins, mostly copper, a large 
portion of tJiem hearing Greek inscrip- 
tions in high preservation, some of wliich' ^ 
are not to be found in any collection in 
Europe. Mr. Masson has furnished well- 
executed drawings of the most interesting 
coins, accompanied with a long and high- 
ly-interesting memoir, through Dr. Ge- 
rard, to the secretary of the Asiatic So- 
ciety.* It is said that old copper coins 
are found in such abundance in those 
parts, that the natives make a livelihood 
by collecting them and melting them up. 
As this has been going on, perhaps, for 
many centuries, we may conceive that 
the country, at some distant period, en- 
joyed a very high degree of prosperity, 
with a large population, and many thriv- 
ing towns, which have yielded to the vi- 
cissitudes of human affairs, and now exist 
no longer.— Ca/. Cour., Mar, 24. 

TIIUGGISM. 

Tlie MofussU Ukhar contains the de- 
position of a Thug, at Mynpoorie, which 
affords pretty convincing' evidence of the 
nature of this horrible profession, which, 
it appears, is still greecfily pursued, not- 
withstanding the number of executions. 

Evidence of Bhiimma, son of Cliidda 
Lodlce : “ I was formerly a ferry-man at 
Mehadec Ghat. Runnooa Moonshee, 
jemadar of Thugs, was in the habit of 
passing and repassing frequently to and 
from the Douab, to his house at Byska- 
poorooa, and thus we became acquaintecL 
He persuaded me to quit the trade of 
ferry -man, and promised to give me three- 
fourths of my share whenever any tra- 
veller should be murdered. In conse- 
quence, I engaged in thiiggae ; this oc- 
curred nine years ago. For six years I 
have been a follower of Runnooa Moon- 
shcc. On quarrelling with him, I at- 
tached myself to Kesuree, soobadar of 
Thugs, lately arrested. I have been often 
engaged with Mirza and Futteh Jemal- 
dee.* jemadars. From the day I attached 

The Moosulman Thugs of Oude are styled Je- 
maldee. 
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^ m I begran to 

as a jemadar. *' 

a Mufe son of Ramdeen Lp- 
^ 46wr*|^t0A in ois evidj^nce, that two 
mordered in the Morada- 
a tank; that 

two were murdered in 

Surrooniliiml^^ buried in a moongee 
jung1et;-mlS|^;Mlmm^ and 

a number^i^^^.^^ all thirty- 

^ight murders. 

A part of tiiis statement is trup, the rest 
is false. The truth is as foliovvs : — 

** About two months and a- half ago, 
and previous to the arrest of Ramdeen, 
Thug (in October last), at Hussnngunj, a 
gang of Thugs assembled at Chinsourah, 
illakah Oudh. We performed the rites of 
thiiggaee at this place, and having heard 
the cry of the ass on the left, and that of 
" the crow on the right, we set out on an 
(psipedition and came to Saiindy, where 
we remained that night. The following 
.(jiikyrXff arrived at Bawun, and fell in 
W^tl-party of Thugs, who liad come to 
ihedC US; by agreement. Out gang now 
amounted to ten men. and we proceeded 
eta Shahabad, ShahjehanpoOr, Bareilly, 
Moradabad, and Comowali, to Tuigree, 
situated on the Ganges, near Ghurmook- 
tessur. Up to this time we had perpe- 
trated no murder. We had tried to win 
the confidence of travellers as usual, but 
every one was on his guard, and would 
not travel in company witi us. Thus 
disappointed in our hopes, "• we returned 
by the same road we had gone, and came 
to Kuttra. which is a coss sfuth of Ram- 
poor, where we were joined liy other 
Thugs. Our gang now amounted to four- 
teen. Three coss west of Roodurpoor, 
we fell ill with two travellers of the Raj- 
poot caste. Hirooa and 1 won their con- 
fidence, and induced them to accompany 
us to Roodurpoor, illakali Rarapoor, 
where we passeiL the night. These tni- 
vellers were connng from Meerut, whi- 
ther they had gone in search of some sc- 
pahees, their relatives, supposed to have 
been in one of the corps stationed there ; 
but, fiiiUng in finding them there, were 
pro^eding to Almorah, where they hoped 
to be more successful. They stated that 
they wore residents of Lucknow. After 
we had done taking our victuals, Dooja 
w^ent to look for the bale (convenient spot 
for murder of travellers); he returned 
and stated that at a coss distant tfierc was 
a surpui, grass jungle, opposite a tank, 
which would be a good spot for tlie graves 
of these victims. At 3 a.m. we made 
tbe.se travellers start* and on coming to 
the bale; they were induced to sit down, 
on tl|» plea of performing tiieir ablution, 
and then they were strangled. Their 
bodii^ were carried on sticl^. A grave 
twoJeubits deep w.a8 dug with a khoorpa, 
purchased at Bareilly, and the bodies of 


these vietime were deeply buried in it. 
No wounds were inflicted on them, as wc 
had no instrument for the purpose. The 
property obtained in this murder we took 
with us, and the subsequent morning 
divided it at a tank. It was a black blan- 
ket, a brass lootah, a cloth ghullaf, a 
khais now present. After this, we con- 
tinned marching for four days on the Al- 
moruh road. Thence we returned to- 
wards Bareilly, whicli we reached in three 
days. After remaining one night liere, 
we proceeded towards Saiindce, and 
passed the night at a village five coss dis- 
tant from Bareilly. Wc set out in the 
morning, and fell in with two brahmins, 
at the distance of two coss: Hirooa won 
their confidence, and induced them to 
stop at Nugra, illukah Surroomiinuggur. 
He must know the place whence they 
were coming and whither proceeding, as 
he was the sootha, (enticer on the occa- 
sion). Heard that they were coming 
from the upper provinces and going to 
Lucknow. Mahanunda went to look for 
the halc^ and informed us that it was at 
a coss distant, in a surptU grass jungle. 
At 3 A.M. Hirooa made these travellers 
start, and on arriving at the //aA?. he in- 
duced them to sit down on pretence of 
performing their ablutions ; they were 
then strangled. The bodies were buried 
deeply in the siirput jungle. We got 
from these men an old chudder, now 
present, a cloth ghullaf, a brass lotah with- 
out neck, now present, five rupees cash, 
a chintz mirzace now present. 

** After tliis expedition we came to 
Landec Oomardvva. Pachoea Mahanunda 
and Untooa separated here, and went to 
their homes in the Hooab, and Deena 
and Doojoo to theirs in Chinsourah. 
The remaining six Thugs, of which I was 
one, went to Moiiza Btiiitoiilee. Four 
days after this Doo.ia and Deena came 
and joined us, viz, llirooa, DowlutCeeah, 
Buhooa, Bhowa brother to Buhooa, Biis- 
sowna, and deponent. We now amounted 
to eight T'hugs, and after performing the 
rites of thuggace, Deena and Dooja took 
tlieir shares of the goat wc had sacrificed, 
and returned to their houses at Chiiisou- 
rali. We six Thugs remained at Bhutou- 
lee, and the next morning a guard of Mr. 
Wilson’s came and arrested Heera, Dow- 
luttecah, Buhooa, and Bussowda. land 
Bhouwa had gone to perform our ablu- 
tions, and thus we escaped. I remained 
all day outside the village, and returned 
home in the evening, when I did not find 
any of my ]iropcrty, and concluded that 
it 'must have been taken by the sepahccs 
of the guard. X got no foo<l tlmt night, 
and the following morning 1 was arrested 
by the Saundy Aumil’s people as a Tiiug. 

1 remained in confinement there eighteen 
days ; after which a letter went to the 
Auniil, and I have been sent here.” 
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RAO KRIfflNA RAO SAHEB. 

Rao Krishna Rao Saheb is the young- 
est son of the hereditary dewan (prime- 
minister) of the ancient state of Saugor 
on the Nerbiidda. From infancy he 
evinced an extraordinary thirst after know- 
ledgc,^ and his ardour in the practical 
pursuit of it was not less extraordinary. 
Finding that his native language, the 
Mahratta, supplied no information to 
satisfy the cravings of his mind, he applied 
himself zealously to the study of Hindee 
and Persian, liy untiring perseverance, 
he acquired so thorough a mastery over 
these languages, that he could write or 
talk in cither of them with as great 
fluency as in the mother tongue — and the 
elegance of his diction could not easily be 
surpassed. The contents of all Ilindee 
and Persian books to which he found 
access, were readily, and eagerly de- 
voured. Still he was not satisfied ; his 
desire for knowledge was only inflamed 
the more ; nor was he merely selfish in 
the acquisition of knowledge; what he 
accpiircd liimsclf, he felt anxious to 
communicate to tliosc around him. Ac- 
cordingly. when Government, some years 
ago, sanctioned a certain expenditure for 
the support of native schools at Saugor. 
Rao Krishna Rao, superior to the empty 
pretensions of nink, and desirous of the 
improvement of his countrymen, volun- 
tarily undertook their superintendence, 
cheerfully relinquishing those flattering 
oflicial prospects which his rank and at- 
tainments justly warranted liim to enter- 
tain. For one of the schools he surren- 
dered a wing of his own house ; one or 
two of the classes lie taught exclusively 
himself ; and over all he exercised the 
most vigilant supervision. Such was the 
nature of Krishna Rao’s employment, 
when, about a twelvemonth ago, his 
country was honoured by a visit from llie 
Governor-general of India. A character 
and conduct so rarely exemplified in an 
Indian gentleman as tliat of Krislma Uao, 
did not long escape the keen and pene- 
trating eye of Lord William Bentinck: 
nor were such praiseworthy, efforts on 
the part of a native of rank, treated with 
a mere passing notice by one so liberal 
and enlightened in his views. Krishna 
was received with marked favour and dis- 
tinguished honour ; and after Lord Wil- 
liam's return from the upper ])rovinces, 
an invitation from the Governor-general 
ill Council was sent, through the British 
resident at Saugor, to Krislma Rao, to 
repair rd Calcutta, under the immediate 
patronage of the Supreme Government, 
in order that he might commence and 
prosecute the study of English, for the 
acquisition of which he now burned with 
insatiable ardour. A handsome offer was 
at the same time made, on the part of 
Government, to defray a portion of the 
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heavy additional expenses ineur^ 
journey to the presidency* , 

honourable invitation 
Rao shook off all the iestraiiiti 
broke through all the tramnieUf dbiMHhfe 
and entered on a journey of 
dred miles, in pursuit ‘of 
About a month, m; bn 
with a retinue drthii^,f>r1fbity 
at Calcutta. He was sboii bdminMiotisly 
lodged ; a qilalified tiitUr MS not long 
wanting; a^ he is now firotn morning 
till night en^ed in mastering an ele- 
mentary English school-book. His ardour 
continues unabated, and he vows that he 
%vi]l return laden with the golden fruits 
of the tree of English knowledge, to dts*, 
tribute amongst his famishing country- 
men. 

Krishna Rao is about twenty-seven 
years of age, and has a natural taste for 
drawing, which enables him to excel its 
that delightful art. Considering that he 
is self-taught, the execution of .TOme of 
the specimens which he has carried'‘aloh|^ 
with him, are enough to excite a little as- 
tonishment. — Christ Ohsetv far Feh. 

CHINSURAH SCHOOLS. 

We are happy to learn from a cor- 
respondent, that the Chinsurali schools, 
which had been dropped by the Committee 
of Public Instruction, have been taken up 
by the Bishop of Calcutta.— Z)tfr- 
pan. Mar, 15. 

DECCAN SURVEY. 

The Sumachar Durpun, speaking of the 
bribery and corruption discovered to have 
been practised by the head native amlas 
engaged in the late revenue survey of the 
Dcccan, observes : “ The object of that 
survey, which cost government between 
twelve and thirteen lakhs of rupees, w'as 
to fix the revenue upon an equitable basis, 
and to provide against unequal assess- 
ment ; but after years of labour and a 
world of trouble and expense, it is found 
that the object has been entirely defeated 
by the villainy of the native ofiicers, and 
that the assessment is decidedly unequal ; 
that where large bribes were given to the 
orticers, lands were lightly taxed ; where 
bribes were denied them, tlie assessment 
was made iiiiquitously heavy. Govern- 
ment cannot, therefore, assume the result 
of that survey as the basis of taxation, 
without acting unjustly towards the peo- 
ple. That similar acts of bribery and 
corruption were must extensively prac- 
tised at the period of the perpetual set- 
tlement in Bengal, there can be no doubt 
whatsoever. Of many instances of par- 
tiality in fixing the revenue, we have heard 
from aged natives; and how twenty, thirty, 
forty, fifty thousand, ami even a lakh of 
rupees, were given to the collector's 
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to ittocure a lower rate of assess- 
lai^Q estates. Hence it is that 
cqnt^^os estates so unequally 
yielding an imioeiise 
while others do 
the government 


masiTMt 

MISCELLAjf:^pu& 

COOBO. 

Fort St, George, AptQ 1834. — 
The Governor in Council of Fort St. 
George deems it proper to publish, for 
general information, the following pro- 
clamation, which has been promulgated 
in Coorg and the adjoining districts by 
order* of his Exe. the llight Hon. the 
(governor General: 

PROCLAMATION. 

X llieeQiidq^ of the Rajuh of Coorg has, fora long 
' Uma of such a nature as to tender him un- 
WorCnwqiraa friendship and protection of the Bri- 
tish OdvehMient. Unmindful of hiaguty as a ruler, 
andregardte of hU obligations p a dependent 
ally of the Hon. Company, he hag been guilty of 
the greatest oppression and cruegh towards the 
peoi^e subject to his government, nd he has evin- 
ced the most wanton disrespect o|F the authority, 
and the most hostile dhpositkiii towards the 
power from whom he and his aiMiestora have in- 
variably received every degree kindness and 
protection. It would be needless t4 enumerate the 
several instances of his miscondudt and It Is suffi- 
cient to state that, in consequents of an asylum 
having been afforded in the Britllh territories to 
his own sister, Dai va Ammagee, tbd her husband, 
Chiniia Duswya, who, to preaervo their lives, had 
tied from his oppression, the raja fias presumed to 
ad<lrcs8 letters replete with the m|lBt msulting ex- 
pressions to the Government of For^t. George 
and the Governor-general of In^iai tnat he has 
assumed an attitude of hostility gbd defiance to- 
wards the British Government; h re- 

ceived and encouraged the proclaWM lilt^ies of 
that government : and that he bas ilidustifiably 
placed under restraint an old an(| faithful servant 
of the Company, named Kulpully Kunnageera 
Menoon, wlro had been formally deputed by the 
British representative for the purpose of opening 
a friendly negiK'iation: thus roimiiitting a gross 
outrage not only upon the iiuthorily by whom the 
above-named iridividual was depnte(f, but upon 
the established rules of all civili/ed nations, by 
whom the persons of accredited agents arc inva- 
riably held sacred. 

The ancient alliance and the firm friendship, 
which had so happily sulrsisted between the pre- 
decessors of the jiresent n^ja and the lion, (.'oin- 
pany have caused his errors to be treated uniformly 
with indulgence. The most earnest remonstrances 
have beeti m vain tried to bring him to a sense of 
his obligations, and it is not until further forlxtar- 
ance has become impracticable, that his Gxc. the 
llight Hon. the Governor-general i at the sugges- 
tion and with the concurrence of the llight Hon. 
the Governor In Council of Fort St. George, has 
resolved on cnqiioylng the only means left of vin- 
dicating the dignity of the sovereign state, and of 
securing to the inhabitants of Coorg the blessings 
of a just and equitable government. 

It 18 accordingly herwy notified, that a British 
army is about to invade the Coorg territory ; that 
Veeraiunder Woodlar Is no longer to be considered 
as of Coorg ; that the persons and property 
of ^1 those who conduct themselves peaccatly, or 
hi dmNof the operations of the British troops, shall 
lie respected, and that such a system orgovem- 
in^t shall be estabUshed os may seem best calcu- 
late to secure the happiiieu of the people. It Is 
also hereby made known to all Brltisn subjects 
who may have entered the service of Veera- 


junder Woodlar, that they are required to place 
themselves under the protection of the BritlBh au- 
thorities, by whom they will be kimlly received, 
and their rights and privileges respected, ami that 
such of them as may in any wqy render assistance 
to the enemy will be considered traitors, and im- 
nished accordingly. 

The almost impervious jungle, which 
extends, far and wide, over the Coorg 
country, together with the heavy dew, 
and consequent dense mists or fog, are 
evidences of approaching evils and mise- 
ries more powerful and destructive than 
any force the rujali may be able to bring 
into the field. Beyond all doubt he depends 
more upon the cfiects of the heavy dew, 
dense mists or fog and the approaching 
iconsooii, than upon the number and bra- 
very of bis troops, for the safety of his per- 
son and country. Wc know but too well 
the clTects of a jungle fever upon the best 
constitutions, and the rapidity with which 
it spreads and produces prostration of 
strength and spirits, not to feel assured, 
that hostilities curried on in such a coun- 
try as that the British troops arc now 
upon the eve of invading, and at such an 
advanced season of the year, cannot be 
persevered in for any length of time but 
at an expense of life and sulferiiig, which 
the ultimate subjugation of the rajah and 
realization of every hope will not com- 
pensate. — Afad. Cour,, Aprils, 

We have heard it reported that the 
northern column, finding the force to bo 
opposed to it with its defences far stronger 
than was untieiputed, has moved to Mala- 
bar. The passage of the column under 
Col. Foulis is up the bed of a mountain 
torrent (at this season ilry^, and in some 
parts only four or five feet broad, where 
but two men can walk abreast. The ad- 
vancing columns, it is said, may thus be 
easily picked otf by opposing forces. Even 
under all these disadvantageous circum- 
stances, there cannot, of course, be a 
doubt as to tlie issue of the conflict ; but 
these reports make it wear a more hazard- 
ous asi)ect than we have been yet accus- 
tomed to view it in. — Herald, April 2. 

We annex extracts of a letter from My- 
sore, communicating the progress of the 
Coorg campaign. It will be .seen that 
one division of our troops has already 
entered the Coorg country, meeting 
hitherto little or no opposition ; hut that 
a brush was cxj)ccted on the 3d iust., 
when the rajah was to command his men 
in person. Much of his determined i-esolu- 
tion i.s already wavering ; he has written to 
the Governor-genend, apologizing for not 
having replied to his lordship's letter; 
and shews symptoms of surrendering an 
opposition tliat otherwise might cost us 
dear, though without securing any per- 
manent benefit to himself. 

We have not learnt the precise date of 
tlie arrival oi U.M.’s *67111 regt. at Ban- 
galore, and regret to hear of the death, 
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on the march thither, of a highly promis- 
ing young officer, Lieut. Worsfcy, from 
an attack of fever. 

“ Mysore, 3d April.^On the Ist inat. 
the columns separated ; the first, under 
Col. Lindcsay, marched into Coorg ; the 
other column, under Col. Steuart, was to 
follow on the 2d ; and at the termination 
of a fifteen mile march, expected to attack 
the first stockade. You have been ap- 
prized beforehand of the strength of the 
Eastern force ; it is divided into two and 
not into three columns, as we expected. 
Colonel Stcuart*s brigade consists of 150 
of the .39th, seventy sappers and miners, 
two guns, 3Gth and 4^th regt. N.I. ; the 
advance-guard to this force, one company 
of the 39th, the rifle, light, and a centre 
company of the 36th regt. 'ihe order of 
march : the Phiropeans, sappers and mi- 
ners, guns, .36th, 4.8th ; the rest of the 
force under Col. Undesay, which expect 
to have the first brush with the enemy on 
the 2d. A lascar from Yclwall reported 
to me to-day, that firing commenced 
about 3 p.m. of the 1st and continued all 
night. The latest information we have 
hud stated that the rajah was daily more 
unpopular, and tliat his subjects were 
determined, and had promised, to lay down 
their arms as soon ns the English passed 
the boundary ; that orders had been given 
by the rajah not to fire the first shot, and 
he is reported to be anxious to explain 
the cause of his not having replied to the 
Governor-generars letter. The whole 
force were in excellent spirits and quite 
healthy; they entered Coorg without 
knapsacks, the olhccrs merely carrying 
their bedding : one elephant has been 
given to each regiment to carry the mess 
tent. A placanl was found here, the day 
before yesterday, inviting all castes to 
throw off the yoke of the Eiij;dish, whose 
only object was to ileprivc rajahs of their 
country, and make all men Christians.” 

A letter from Ihmgalore, dateil the 5tli 
April, states that Col. I/mdcsay’s division 
met with no opposition on crossing the 
boundary and eiitcMing Coorg. On the 
2d they were fireil at on passing a river, 
but it is stated that no lives were lost. 
Another account, however, says that nine 
were killed. A letter from Vellore, of 
the 3d, mentions the receipt of accounts 
from Col. Steuart’s column. They had 
entered the Coorg country; the main 
road was completely blocked up, and the 
country stockaded in every direction. 

The following despatch, from the com* 
mander of the Coorg fields force, appears 
in the Fort Si. George Gazette of April 
11th : — 

“ To the Adjutant* General of theArmy, 
Fort St. George. 

** Sir I have the honour to report, 
for the information of his Excellency the 


Commander-in-chief, tlist the heML.. 
quarter division of the eeateni-eelemil bf 
the Coorg field force marched :|^ 
kerry, the capital of the 
this morning, and tooik pp wwii li j^^ 
fort without any opppeition^ljii'^l^^ 
of which the British fii^ 
played under a 

occupied bythe itgfi^einiiipiey#^ ' 

jesty's 39th fegt> 

The fort was vaditM' by otriers fh>m 
the Coorg ^ah previous to our arrival, 
and it is expect«^ that he will deliver 
himself into our hands to-morrow. 

** The troops were much harassed the 
last two marches in consequence of the 
natural difficulties of the road, which 
were much increased by large trees beinj^' ^ 
thrown across, and caused much delay ini V 
removing them, and yesterday \vc coul4 
only advance five miles in fourteen hoUraf 
We met with no otiicr obstruction frbiis ; 
the enemy, all the stockades having beei^/ 
deserted, or tlie occupants detiverinff 
themselves up on the apprOMh v of thef 
column, and placed themselves 
protection. 

“ I am happy to say that^ the troops 
continue extremely lieaithy, and nothing 
could exceed their exertions in overcom- 
ing the difficulties they had to contend 
with under the most trying circumstances ; 
and I request you will express my senti- 
ments of their gootl conduct, European 
and native, to his Excellency the Com- 
inandcr-iii chief. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

P. Lind ESA V, Colonel, 

** Commanding Coorg Field Force. 

** Camp Mudkerry, 

April 6, 1831..” 

A Madras paper of the I2tli April con- 
tains the following account of the casual- 
ties in an affair l>ctween the enemy and 
the northern and western divisions, on the 
3d;— . 

Northern division under Col. Waugh 
(consisting of H.M. 5.5tli Foot and 9tli 
and 31.st regts. N.l.)— Col. Mill, 
H.M, ojtli Foot ; Ens. Robertson, 9th 
N.I. ; Ens. Babington, 31st N.I. — 
Wonndrd. Major Hiril, 3I.*!t N.I. ; Capt. 
Warren, H.M. .'36tli Foot; Capt. Hut- 
chinson, .31st N.I.; Lieut. Martin, ditto ; 
Idciit. ajid Adj. Ileriot, H.M. 55th 
Foot ; Lieut. Robertson, ditto ; Lieut. 
Brooke, ditto. 

Western division under Col. Foulis 
(consisting of H.M. 48tli Foot and 20th 
regt. ^.1.)-- Killed.. Capt. Erskiue, H.M. 
4?8th regt. — Wounded. Capt. Taylor, Ar- 
tillery; Lieut. Dely, H.M. 48th Foot. 

A young officer of the 51st regt. killed 
(no name) ; and Ens. £• H. Worsley, 
H.M. 57tli, dead. 
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, . > V, .OPIftATlONS m XIMBOT. 

*! Aa - B correspondent in the 

has contributed some in. 
the Operations in Ki- 
of the aillah of Gan- 
Jmt' ' ^ circars. He ob- 

cloud of mystery 

both 

past 'dlpi^tea fh^ that no 

man can give any accouiit of the former, 
save in so far itt he bia b^ pfimnally an 
actor in them; or |brm' an Opinion of 
what the latter will be, until Spied upon 
to take his part in carrying them into 
execution/* 

Kimedy is governed by a rajah, who 
has, to a certain extent, independent 
power, and is not liable to the intrusion of 
our authorities, except under extraordi- 
nary emergency. The present rajah is 
. Idiotic, given up to debauchei^, and pos- 
jaaped only of suflicient sense to be ‘*go^ 
|,^^^pany's friend." Beneath him in 
^e Bussaies, who arc rulers 
jtme of hill land, and collec. 
ton brinfr revenue there; for which pur- 
pop they have under their esjb^mand bo- 
dies of armM peons. Theso|men are the 

their daring did not extend ^beyond de. 
scending from their mountaiii abodes, and 
plundering the villages situate in tlie Tal- 
lies of their own rajah's coiintry* But 
latterly, grown more audacious, they have 
ventured to ravage places under the imme- 
diate rule of the British government. It 
is to put an end to this state pf things that 
the force now assembled in ’ Kimedy has 
been collected. 

There was at one time reason to be- 
lieve that the disarming of the hill peons, 
and the obtaining possession of some of 
their most active leaders (measures deemed 
by the commissioner to be necessary to- 
wards the settlement of the Ganjam dis- 
trict), might have been attained without 
the introduction of any large body of 
troops, for a long period, into a country 
so unhealthy.^ This hope was put an end 
to by the death of Major Baxter, which 
took place under the following circum- 
stances. Mr. Bussell had been summoned 
elsewhere, and the Major was left tempo- 
rarily at tlie head of affairs. At that time, 
negociations were carrying on with some 
of the less culpable rebels, for the seizure 
of others more guilty; and, in particular, 
one individual had undertaken to secure 
and to deliver up a chief leader, whose ap- 
prehension was very earnestly coveted. 
Time after time, however, his engage- 
ment was unfulfilled. At length, un- 

* An example of this insalubrity of climate, 
amongst many others. Is. that a party of thirty 
riflemen, whicti set forth on an excursion among 
the hills, returned, after seven days’ absence, to 
the head-quarters of their company, and of the 
'whole only one was fit for duty. 


happily, the impotuosity'and ardour of tlie 
soldier overcoming in Major Baxter’s 
mind the caution of the politician, at- 
tended by a very small guard, he pro- 
ceeded towards the strong-hold of the de- 
faulter, the grand town of Jeringhy. On 
arriving in its vicinity, he found the road 
blockaded: and warning was given him, 
from behind a breastwork, not to advance. 
But as to have retreated then would have 
been dishonour, the Major persisted in 
pushing forward. Matchlocks were, in 
consequence, discharged at his party; he 
fell ; and after lingering a few days in 
great agony, expired. From that hour, 
terms were no longer tendered to tho in. 
surgents : the call to arms was uttered, 
and, in accordance with it, troops were 
poured from all sides into the Kimedy 
country. The 41st regiment was there 
already ; and such a skeleton of it as 
fever had left available for service, was 
occupying a standing camp near the town 
of Kimedy. The rifle, the grenadier, and 
the light companies of the 49th regiment, 
joined the force from Berampore; two 
companies of the 8th came from Ciiicacole, 
two of the 21st from Vizagapatam; and, 
finally, the head. quarters and four compa- 
nies of the 3d light infantry, were, on the 
l4th January, in full march from Vizia- 
nagram. To these must be added, a strong 
detachment of Goliindauze, with four 
howitzers and two three-pounders. Major 
Nash, of the 42d, was placed in command 
of it ; and the general of division, with 
his staff, was on the spot to superintend 
the operations. 

A writer from the “ Camp, Kimedy," 
controverts some of the stutcinents in 
the aforegoing letter, respecting the ope- 
rations in this district, and the sickness 
of the troops. The 41st regt., described 
as a ** skeleton," he says, ** has 426 
effective men in the field, has never 
been in standing camp,' and at this 
moment furnishes seven out-posts, and 
the commissioner's escort, and this after 
upwards of a year's active service. The 
rifle company, 49th regt., has at this mo- 
ment sixty'four men present for duty." 
With respect to Major Baxter, he says, 

the blockade of the road was known to 
Major Baxter ere he left Nurrinpooram 
to go up to Jeringhy; and the pai-ty'were 
not fired on until they had gone lialf a 
mile beyond that obstacle, which they 
were allowed quietly to clear away. Ma<\ 
jor Baxter only received one wound ; he 
did not fall, but gave his orders after the 
saci event with his wonted coolness, and 
on the retreat being commenced got into 
his palankeen." 

NEILGHERKY HILLS. 

The highest authorities are now on the 
Neilgherry Hills : it is to be hoped they 
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will not leave that place without doing an 
act of justice, too long delayed, the settle- 
ment of the claims of the Todawers to 
the soil. If they find grounds to decide 
that they are the lords of the soil, let them 
place them under the protection of the 
law, that they may no longer be exposed 
to the sptem of spoliation to which they 
have tiitherto been subject It may 
not be said that they are already under 
the protection of government, for its offi- 
cers have frequently deprived them of 
their rights, and have neglected to inquire 
into their petitions when these rights 
have been invaded by others. Evciy 
knoll, every hillock, on theNeilghcrry, has 
its name ; each Todavver, or burgher, or 
kotnr, will tell you to what muna or family 
it belongs ; every cultivator pays a fee to 
the todawer before he breaks up waste 
land. Surely these, are strong evidences 
in favour of the proprietary right of this 
interesting people, a right never disputed 
till towards the end of the lute governor's 
rule. Should an inquiry be instituted, 
other points connected >vith the Todawers 
might be embraced; for instance, their 
liability to be summoned to distant 
courts in the low country, the effect of 
W'hich has already proved to several the 
cause of death . — Heraldy Mar. 31, 

MALK MILITARY ASYLUM. 

The abstract statement of this institu- 
tion for the year ending 3 1st December 
1833, gives the following results ; 

Receipts M.Rs. 1, 7.5.2.36 

Disbursements 1..5P,3U6 

15.93(1 

Deposits indmletl 11.048 

Dalance 


AUDEK NABRAIN. 

It W'ould appear, that against Aiidee 
Narraiihlatc manager at the SiidderAdaw- 
let Court, suflieieut evidence has been 
collected to warrant a criminal prosecu- 
tion; we have not heard whether the 
case will be brought before the forthcom- 
ing or ensuing sessions; hut, w'hiehever 
it may be, we apprehend the investigation 
will lead to the establishment of a species 
of gross neglect on the part of others — 
neglect, w’e fear, common to more depart- 
ments than one under government, and, 
but for which, it would be almost impos- 
sible so many depredations could have 
been committed upon the contents of 
public cash chests as have been lately 
brought to notice. -—Mad. Cour., jipr. 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

The Governor General, according to a 
report received at the presidency on the 
1st of April, from Dr. Turner, was “very 


much better." His Lordship’s disomlec 
was a determination of blood tQ;t|i9ijhead> 
which was relieved by the loss 
sixty ounces having been talseii 
The Herald says : “ The 
hear, is shortly expected baclgml^i^lfl^ 
sidency, and that orders, 

ness for his Ei^ll^cy's 
Governor General PoDability 

re-embark for CMcutta frdsv the Western 
coast. H.M.S. Afefeids, it is said, is to 
return to the western coast for his Lord- 
ship." 


ISomSap. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

REDUCTION IN THE PAY, &C. OF OFFICERS 
OF COUNTRY SHIPPING. C : ' 

At a meeting of the sbip-ownewi;.^ 
Bombay trading with China, hetdc^ 
the 16th September, for the pulni^ ^ 
considering the scale of pay ai||| all^.^ 
ances to the commanders, odV^lW find 
crews engaged in the country service, 
the following resolutions were unani- 
mously agreed to, and signed by the par- 
ties present : 

“ Hmt the present scale of pay and 
allowances to the commanders and offi- 
cers of the ships of this port, engaged in 
the China trade, has been for many years, 
and is, excessive, with reference to the 
depressed state of that trade. 

" That it appears most dc.sirable to 
adopt an uniform and regular standartl of 
pay, which, when determined on, all 
present pledge themselves to be guided 
by, as a maximum in their respective 
ships, in lieu of the various and inconsis- 
tent rates at present jirevailing in tlie 
trade. 

“ That, after a most careful and minute 
inspection into the pay and allowances of 
the commanders and officers of every ship 
belonging to the port engaged in the China 
trade, and with reference to the tonnage 
so en)ployed, the meeting agrees to, and 
hereby adopts, the following classification 
and rate of pay, to be acted upon whilst 
the ship is at sea or absent from Bombay : 

Ist Class Ships of 1,(100 Tons, ami upwards. 

Commander Hs. 4r)0 per montli 

1st OiHcet • . 140 per do. 

2d tlo. . . 100 per do. 

.3d do. • • 80 per do. 

4th do. . . — — . 

2d Class Ships of (ilKl Tons, and below 1,000. 

Cominiindcr Us. 400 per month 

1st Ullicer . • 125 per do. 

2d do. ..8.5 per do. 

3d do. • • 65 iicr do. 

3d Class Ships of 400 Tons, and below 690 Tons. 

Commander Rs. 360 per month 

l.<t Officer ..115 per do. 

2d do. .. (K) per do. 

3d do. . . 60 per do. 

“ That this meeting agrees, that a re- 
duced or harbour rate of pay shall com- 
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Ai^ee oto n anchoring in Bombay 

htfrtobtirir and continue until the day of 
on' another voyage, auch 
deduCmh lieing one-fourth of the hill or 

' ** lSi^^^^tdry4eint^ house-rent, ta- 
bl6-ainjti|tt^^^ or captain’s 

coob^ilipilp^ charge 

Of the ^ allowed. 

« the same object In view, 
of enforcing tinifonnity and economy in 
the expenses of their Veatels, ftis meet- 
ing determines that the fonowitig shall be 
the regular monthly pay of each descrip- 
tion of person composing the ship’s crew: 
gunner, Rs. 35 per month; carpenter, 
Rs. 30 do. ; mate, Rs. 20 ; seacunnies, 
Rs. 20; serang. Rs. 20; Ist Tindal, 
Rs. 14*; 2d do. Rs. 12 ; ciissab, Rs. 10; 
and lascar, Rs. 8; and that, including 
immmandcr and officers, eleven men to 
every 100 tons register, shall be consi- 
dei^ a full complement to each ship, 
and no^ commander be allowed to engage 
a^jp^ter number of hands, unless for 
some special reason assigned tO* and ap; 
proved of by, .his owner. 

** That this meeting agrees that the 
bottomry to be allowed to t|be serangs 
shall not exceed the uinotmt of two 
months’ pay for each man on llis list, and 
that henceforth only one nibnth’s pay 
shall be paid in China to the siiip’s com- 
pany. 

** That this meeting declares that the 
accommodations of their ships are en- 
tirely ot the disposal of the Owners, and 
that no passengers are to be carried with- 
out the consent of the owifers or their 
agents. That, in like manner, no goods 
he shipped, as private trade, by the cap- 
tain or officer, either to or from China or 
any intermediate porti without the pre- 
vious sanction in writing of the owners or 
their agents. 

“ That, after a ship is ntiloaded, and 
until she commences loading again, the 
number of hatta lascars to be employed 
shall not, on ordinary occiisioiis, exceed, 
for each vessel, u tindal and fourteen las- 
cars. 

“ That it appears to tliis meeting most 
desirable to bring up a class of seamen to 
fill the situation now held by the Portu- 
guese scaciinnics or stccrincri ; and, with 
this view, it is proposed that a committee 
communicate with the secretary of the 
Bombay Education Society, to ascertain 
if any young lads in that institution are 
available for the service, and willing to 
become bound as apprentices, and in that 
case to take such steps as may to them 
seem most desirable to accomplish his 
object.” 

A representation, signed by forty-four 
officers, was made to the owners, com- 
plaining of the inadequacy of the pro- 
posed rates. 


FIRC AT SURAT. 

The Hulkaru and Vurtman reports, on 
the authority of letters from Surat, that 
three fires, of alarming extent, broke out in 
that town at different periods of the same 
day, the 7th March. The loss of pro- 
perty by the communication of the flames 
raging witli the direction of the wind, 
which was unfortunately great at the mo- 
ment, is estimated at one lac and 50,000 
rupees. The Are is said to have lasted tliree 
hours; and during its progress to havo 
consumed two hundred houses of princi- 
pally poor people, whose flight was all 
that could be hoped for. ' A very dis- 
tressing account is given of their suffer- 
mgs. 

THE PRECIOUS METALS. 

A change appears to be taking place in 
the money transactions of tlie coiiiitiyjust 
at the present moment, which deserves 
particular notice. For the last flftoen 
years, with the exception of a short pe- 
nod, during the speculating year 1825, it 
is well known that there has been a con- 
tinued exportation of bullion from nil 
parts of India to England. To such an 
extent indeed has this liecn can led on, 
that it has excited no small alarm among 
a certain class of individuals, who have 
regretted it us a criterion of the impo- 
verishment of the country ; and it was re- 
ported not long since, that a board, to 
whom the consideration of such matters 
is Intrusted on the other side of India, in 
their wisdom, thought fit to recommend 
that measures should be taken to put a 
stop to it. 

This proposal, as might be expected, 
was rejected by an enlightened govern- 
ment ; and not only were private traders 
allowed to continue their shi]>inents of 
the current coin of the country, but re- 
mittances were made to England on ac- 
count of the state, in the same material, 
to an immense amount. The alarmists, 
of course, were far from satisfied ; and 
were induced to consider the measure us 
an evil resulting from the connexion be- 
tween the two countries, rather than a 
natural consequence of the fluctuations in 
trade. What they will now say we can- 
not gness; hut the state of things is- to- 
tally changed : for during some months 
past, the exportation of silver to England 
lias been rapidly decreasing, and at length 
is quite at an end. At the same time the 
importations into the island have been 
unprecedently large. Those from China 
alone have amounted to about eighty 
lakhs of rupees, while from the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulph, very considerable 
sums have also been received. None of 
these however have been aent out of the 
country, and it has been a matter of sur- 
prise w ith many what can have become of 
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tliem. That they have not been retained 
ill the island is obvious, for the scarcity 
of money here perhaps was never so great 
as at the present moment. The only in- 
ference therefore which can be drawn is, 
tliat they have been despatched to the in* 
terior. 

In estimating the causes of this im* 
meiiBC demand for specie, a good deal 
must of course be allowed for the political 
changes which are now in progress. But 
as the amount of the trade by the Com- 
pany from this port averaged only forty 
lakhs of rupees a-ycar, their witlidraw^ 
from it does*not account altogether for 
what has taken place. Something else 
must liave been exerting a powerful in- 
fluence to produce it; perhaps, indeed, 
many causes have been operating at the 
same time. The failures in Calcutta may 
have witlidrawn a considerable sum from 
commerce, even here, by the temptations 
they oflered for speculation in that mar- 
ket ; the stoppage of the usual advances 
by the Bengal government upon goods to 
England has undoubtedly had the same 
effect; and something perhaps is to be 
attributed to the bad state of the market 
for British goods, though this may be re- 
garded as an effect rather than a cause of 
the present state of things. — Bomb. Cour. 
Mar. 18. 

ELOI’EMKNT. 

The usual stagnancy of affairs in this 
pbiloso])liical island was somewhat inter- 
ru[)ted on Sunday morning, by tlie as- 
tounding intelligence that Miss Kitty 
Cballon bad eloped from Mrs. Tadinan’s 
school, with Mr. AlHeck Trismegistus 
'Williamson, the son of Mr. Thomas Wil- 
liamson, the well-known liair-dresscr of 
Bombay. IMiss Cliullun is a pretty child 
of about fourteen years of age, daughter 
to a deceased oflicer of this presidency, 
heiress to about 70.000 rupees, and a 
ward of the equity side of the Supreme 
Court* The gay Lothario numbers about 
sixteen summers, and glows in all the 
dusky beauty of Abyssinia. On Saturday 
night at eleven o’clock, Mrs. Tudman re- 
turned home, liaviiig been absent from 
noon, and proceeded to the young lady’s 
.sleeping apartment, on entering which 
she bciield the bed of Miss Challoii 
empty, and a window which stood open 
told a tale of eloj)cmcnt. A hue and cry 
was immediately raised, but in vaiii'~in 
vain a writ of habeas corims was issued 
by the Supreme Court to the young Lo- 
thario’s futlier. The latter stated that 
his son had obtained leave of absence 
from him cm urgent private affairs. He 
hud no knowledge of Miss Cballon’s fate, 
hut hud little doubt but she had eloped 
with his son, as a strong private attuch- 
ihcnt had long existed between them. 
On this intelligence the court issued a 


but all in vain, os, notwitb^^'ng^^tfae 
exertions of the law, of 
and of several rival.aspii^ts to 
lady’s rupees, she has not y^t 
vented/’— Gaz., ? 

empobiitm 
Since the 

ment reference to tbeWlec^ bfraetoms 
and sub-treasurer, updftthb ^expediency, 
to the protection of the shipping interests 
of Bombay, of making it a free port, for 
the produce of China destined for the 
English market, and vice versci, for goods 
destined for Canton, we have lately learnt 
that these gentlemen have submitted a 
report upon this important subject ex- 
pressive of the great benefit which it seems 
calculated to produce, not only in regafif 
to the particular interests in question, buf; ^ 
the commercial interests of Bombay gencr^^ 
rally. Their recomrnedatioii is not : 
fined to these particular branches; :;iif 
trade : adverting to this island being Ihd 
chief emporium for the produce of the 
western side of India, and to the facility 
of its geographical situation, and other 
concurring causes so admirably fitting it to 
be a great mart for every description of 
Asiatic produce, they have strongly ad- 
vocated a much wider scope being given 
to the proposed boon ; that it should he 
extended in short to all imports into Bom- 
bay, not of the growth of India, if subse- 
quently re-exported eastward to China 
and the islands in the Chinese seas, or 
westward to any places beyond the Capo 
of Good Hope ; a measure which could 
not fail to promote the commercial pros- 
perity of Bombay, while the government, 
no less than the mercantile community, 
would be a gainer by it, hy opening a 
mucli wider market for the disposal of 
cotton, and every other article the growth 
of our own districts which contributes to 
the public revenue, whether in the shape 
of customs or of land assessment, in coii- 
seciuencc of the encouragement it would 
necessarily hold out to vessels from all 
parts of the world to resort to Bombay in 
greater numbers. — Bomb. Price- Cur. 

LAUDABLE SOCIETY. 

An abstract of tlie funds of the first 
Bombay Laudable Society, which closed 
on the 31st December, is published, 
whence it appears that the fund amount- 
ed to Us. 2,0(>,891* Deduct Rs. 2,937 
charges and commission, and 9,995 rs. 
carried to second society (being ten per 
cent, on balance), remained Rs. 1,93,961 
of wJiicli 1,04,000 is tlie amount of regu- 
lated advance paid on twenty- six lajised 
shares, ut Ks. 4,000 each sliarc, and the 
balance. Us. 89,961, is the final dividend 
of 3,460. 0, 26 on eacVi sUate* • 
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' , CWET^EB nUSTOMJEES GAS-LIT 
MANSION. 

On tlie lOUi the Riglit Hon. tlie Gover- 
tior, lu^ihmiDied his stalf, honoured 
' Oortie^ builder, with a 

Visit to witness 

the India) of gas- 

and 

genteman's house 
has be^ KSni^ iseireral evenings 

during Uie.^pai^ month; Hlslordsliip ap- 
peared to be - highly gratified with the 
sight, and as a mark olhis sens^ of Cur- 
setjee’s skill and cntcrprize, (fot the whole 
of the apparatus, witli the excejption of 
the conducting.pipes, has been fitted up 
up by himself, without assistanim from 
any European) presented him with a 
handsome pair of shawls. Several respect- 
- able natives were present, and appear^, 
Vtitem the warmth and cordiality with 
'^hich they congratulated their couiitiy- 
, to feel as much pleasure and satis- 

as he himself seemed to derive 
commendations passed by his 
dial^^Ss)^ visitor on bis scientific at- 
tainmentoj and the taste and judgment 
evinced in his application of them, both in 
lighting up his house with gas,c and in 
constructing tiie tittle steamep /luftis, 
whicli is his^property, and the engines of 
which were put together by himstSf. We 
have heard that the praisewortbpr exam- 
ple of this enterprizing young ijarsee ie 
not likely to be without its effect^raongst 
the native gentlemen of Bombay.^ Indeed, 
we hear that one of them, well Idiown for 
his liberality and public spirit, bai already 
all but resolved to light up with gas one of 
his splendid mansions. — Boimay Gaz. 
Mar. 12. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

In his speech to the legislative council 
on the 26th February, the governor ob- 
serves : ** In the supplementary commis- 
sion issued to me as governor, 1 am di- 
rected to constitute and appoint two 
separate councils, the one to be called the 
Legislative Council, the other the Exe- 
cutive Council, ** in such manner us in 
that behalf directed by the instructions 
transmitted to me, together with the sup- 
plementary commission, or according to 
such further powers, instructions or au- 
tborities, as shall at any future time he 
granted to or appointed for me under his 
Majesty’s signet and sign manual, or by 
his Ma;|esty*s order in PrivyCouiicil, orby 
his Majesty through one of his principal 
secretaries of state.' 

** In his Majesty's general instructions 
it is directed that the legislative council of 
the island of Ceylon shall always consist 
of fifteen persons, of whom nine shall at 


all times be persons holding offices within 
the said island, and tlie remaining six 
shall at all times be persons not holding 
any such office." 

These six persons are directed to be 
selected from and out of the principal mer- 
chants and the higher classes of natives^ 
not holding any office under the crown. 

“ By his Majesty's instructions, con- 
veyed to me in a despatch from the right 
hon. the secretary of state for the colo- 
nial department, I was specially enjoined 
not to delay the appointment of the offi. 
cial members of the legislative council 
specified in his Majesty's general instruc- 
tions, whatever difficulty might prevent 
my completing at once to the number di- 
rected; the unofficial members to be select- 
ed from the two classes of principal mer- 
chants and the higher classes of land- 
holders, not holding any appointment un- 
der Government 

In pursuance of the discretion con- 
fided in me, I have felt it to be my duty 
to delay that selection until I shall re- 
ceive an answer to a communication 
made by me to the secretary of state of 
my reasons for the delay." 

A meeting was held yesterday of the prin- 
cipal merchants of Colombo, to Lake into 
consideration that part of the Right Hon. 
the Governor's speecli to the Legislative 
Council which immediately concerns the 
mercantile body; and whereas it appears 
that by his Majesty's instructions, six un- 
official members, selected from the chief 
landed proprietors and principal merchants 
of the island, are to be appointed to the 
Legislative Council, which six members 
have not hitherto been appointed ; and 
that in the speech above referred to, his 
Excellency states ; In pursuance of the 
discretion confided in me, 1 have felt it to 
be my duty to delay the selection until I 
shall receive an answer to a communica- 
tion made by me to the Secretary of State, 
of my reasons for that delay." It was 
unanimously resolved, that feeling grate- 
ful to the Home Goverinneiit for the libe- 
ral intentions evinced by the proposed 
admission of unofficial members to the 
Legislative Council, and not being aware 
of any real obstacles thereto, we cannot 
but regret his Excellency's intention of 
deferring to carry this measure into effect 
until an answer is received to his commu- 
nication, and deeming it unfair to draw 
inferences before we are aware of his Ex- 
cellency's reasons for that delay. We fur- 
ther resolve that a letter be respectfully 
addressed to the Governor, stating our in- 
tentions of memorializing his Majesty's 
government upon the subject, but request- 
ing his Excellency will be pleased to favour 
us with those reasons, which ho states to 
have forwarded to ilie Secretary of State, 
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and which may obviate tlie necessity of 
Buch a step.”— Co/om&. 06s., Mar. 11. 

sum EM K COURT. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of the island of Ceylon having been ex- 
tended by his Majesty’s late charter of 
justice to the Kandyan provinces, a ses- 
sion for those districts was, for the first 
time, opened in the audicncc-liall of the 
town of Kandy on the 0th January, before 
Mr. Serjeant Rough, senior puisne justice ; 
the chief justice (Sir Charles Marshall) 
being prevented by illness from presiding 
during the first four days of the session. 
Before entering on the business of the 
session, Mr. Seijcant Rough addressed 
the ndigars and other chiefs who had been 
summoned to attend as jurors and asses* 
sors, as follows ; 

“ Gentlemen ; I shall confine my ob- 
servations within a very narrow limit ; my 
object will be to point out to you, in the 
criminal proceedings upon which we are 
entering, what dilfercnces will be found, 
in i*espcct of those to which you have been 
hitherto accustomed. You have already, 
as I nm informed, been in the habit of 
determining, under the presidentship of a 
liighly respectable commissioner, upon 
the offences of your fellow-countrymen, 
in a form and manner somewhat ana- 
logous to the ])resent; and you will. I 
am persuaded, find no reason to be dis- 
pleased with the greater publicity which 
awaits us here. Wfiat, formerly, was 
chiclly done by the commissioner, you 
will now find done by several different 
agencies, the judge upon all occasions 
bolding the balance. As criminal injuries, 
when committed, arc considered not only 
to be acts injurious to the private indivi- 
duals against whom they have liccn jier- 
petrated, hut also as culpable interrup- 
tions to that peace and tranquillity of 
the country, which our sovereign the 
king has established and maintains, tlicy 
arc, under this latter view, public wrongs ; 
and to bring these forward, and to sustain 
proof of them, a ])iihlic olhoer is there- 
fore named and appointed. That othcer, 
however, high as lie is as the king's ad- 
advocatc, were lie upon any accidental 
occurrence to betray undue zeal (not a 
very probable event), it would still then 
be the duty of this court to check it ; nor 
would the court for a moment shrink 
from so doing; whilst on the other hand, it 
is also its especial duty to see that, in the 
faithful discharge of his onerous trust, this 
officer of tlie king be duly regarded and 
supported. As a public official prosecutor, 
invested with a character of weight, stands 
here to explain to you the charges brought 
against offenders, and to conduct and 
watch over the proof of such offences, you 
will at once, I am persuaded, admit the 
propriety of a proctor, or public defender, 
Asiat.Joum. N.S. Vot. l5,No.57. 


for prisoners, being appointed; tvlfoM. 
part it is to take care that no .cHmiiiat 
ever be unduly fouad guilty, lib 

is to bring into light'whatsoevefflt j 
able to the prisoner. As it 
king’s advocate to produce 
interrogate them as to . the*; 
they have to speidc to 
soners, so it is for tbe')^^ 
prisoners to coanter-|iiiten4^4:i^e wit- 
nesses speaking against tliem^%iid also to 
call up and examine all witnesses able to 
give true testimony hi favour of such pri- 
soners. It gratifies me, gentlemen, to 
perceive by your demeanour, that of this 
part of our procedure you are ready to ex- 
press your clear approval. I need hardly 
add that indiscretion, were any shewn, 
even^of this officer, it would be the duty 
of the court to correct. 

‘‘The instifutiori of a jury, which is now , , 
Introduced amongst you, is of a natuto 
mainly Engiisli. It is an institution wbiclt: ■ 
has incorporated itself in England tvr(^/r; 
almost all our legal proceedings, And' it 
has long been, and continues to' be/ A fa- 
voured and cherished institution ; it is 
one in which we feel a just pride. It is 
not perlmps, however, equally suited to 
all climes and places ; and you are aware, 
probably, that even in the niaij|||sie pro- 
vinces of this island, it was at once 
established ; it was not until about the 
year 1810 that it became an allotted per- 
manent privilege, to which all criminals 
tried beforO the Supreme Court should 
thenceforth be entitled. At borne, in 
England, unanimity in the verdict of ju- 
rors is required ; • such, however, is not 
asked from you. To the conviction or 
acquittal of a prisoner, your number as 
a jury being thirteen, the opinion of a 
majority, seven or more, will be enough.” 

THE PRESS. 

A paper, calk'd the Colomfto Observer, 
has been set up on the demise of the Co- 
lombo Journr.L In reply lo some advice 
suggested by an Indian paper, it says, 

“ We are unwilling to make any remark 
to the disparagement of the Colotnbo Jour- 
nut, hut when we arc recommended to con- 
duct our paper on the same piinciples, it 
devolves uiJon us lo ascertain what those 
principles were. We have been credibly 
infurmed that correspondence inimical lo 
the opinions of the ruling powers was laid 
before the highest functionaries; the wri- 
ter traced onl, if possible ; sometimes re- 
quested to withdraw bis communications, 
with an occasional rebuke, if in office; at 
other times a severe fillip in the shape of 
an anonymous letter, in wliith personality 
was not spared ; occasioning, by the intro, 
duction of letters, feuds and animosities 
betw'eeii different classes of individuals, 
instead of healing them, and leaning alto- 
gether to the inoiiopoty system. VVe do 

(OJ 
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jMit. consider these principles should be 
fbllqw^ by an independent paper.** 

are extracts of letters 

Co). Pasmore's detach. 

Persia t---;. , 

. " J?4p(;*r^The .first news 

that gri|t^;^v 4p our^i^ SKas the in- 
telligence of Meerxa’js dentil. Tlie 

son of Abbas Mcerza^ Mabptn^ ^ph, is, 
1 believe, with a part of his liite father's 
army in Khorassan ; he is the lieir appa. 
rent, according to European ideas ; but in 
Persiat as in India, the brother takeh pre- 
cedence of his deceased elder brother's son. 
The prince of Sliceraz, Hooscin Ally 
Meerza, is the next elder brother to Abbas 
Meerza, and is therefore, according- to 
Asiatic usage, the heir apparent ; but 
jpifussia, it is said, guaranteed tlie succes- 
. 'Mpn to Abbas JVlecrza and his son, and 
l^knowledged their right ta suc- 
Citiedj, therefore, our party liad been 
present Oil the spot tvlicn Ab^s Meerza 
died, his army being kept together and 
led by British officers, would (loubticss 
have secured the nomination is favour of 
Hooseia||AUy Meerza. The snintry is in 
a dreadflVslate of disorder and insecurity,- 
and we have, I think, but lisle prospect 
of prosecuting our journey thjjpugh Persia 
without loss of property, if |not of life. 
Some of our party are hearti^ sick of the 
business, and wish tlieroselveft back in In- 
dia; the pay we receive wifi not cover 
our expenses, and little, of any thing is, 
we hear, to he expected from the Persian 
government. Bushire is the most miserable 
looking place that can possibly be conceived. 
Plague and famine have depopulated the 
town ; out of 20,000 iiihabiiants, which it 
contained twelve months ago, there are not 
more than 1,500 remaining !" 

“ Bushire, 14//r Feh. 1834. — At last wc 
arc on the eve of departure, and we hope to 
make our first march of about a mile this 
afternoon. Bushire can give a stranger 
literally no idea of I’ersia. Tlic inhabi< 
tants are chiefly Arabs, and its governors 
have for a long time past been alternately 
Persian and Arab ; the climate, during 
five or six months in the year, is delightful. 

Abbas Meerza 's death lias cliaiiged 
entirely the face of aflairs in this part of 
tlie world. On the deatii of the old 
king, there would scarcely have been any 
struggle— .a rare occitrrencc in Persia. 
Abbas Meerza was too strong for Ids bro- 
thers, and it is believed they would 1101 
have attempted to oppose hiin. But it is 
more than probable jbat Persia, when 
Futty Ally Shah has resigned his breath, 
,;and be can have now but a sliort time to 
live, will be convulsed from north to south 
struggles for the succession. The Fir- 


nam Firnn, Hoosein Ally Meerza, ia tlie 
next elder brother ; ho has been for many 
years prince governor of Furs, and bo is 
now at Sheeraz, the capital of his province. 
He is said to be inimical to the British, and 
he will certainly look with a most jealous 
eye on our detachment as it passes through 
his territory. Wc are professedly going to 
the king ; but the Firnam IHrna well 
knows that we shall, in all probability, 
eventually assist his enemy,- Mahomed 
Shah, the son of his elder brother Abbas 
Meerza. The expenses of travelling are 
enormous ; we have only been able to 
procure mules at double tlie usual rate of 
hire. Every servant must be mounted, 
and the expense of feeding animals on the 
road are more than they arc worth. 1 
have five horses, only two of which are for 
my own riding, the others are for servants, 
who would not move an inch without being 
provided with a horse. My share of mule 
hire to Telieran is about J,200 rupees; 
unless 1 receive compensation I shall be 
ruined.— Herald. 

Late advices state, that Mahomed Shah, 
the son of Abbas Meerza, is named heir- 
apparent. 


The Malays assert that they are per- 
fectly acquainted with the principle of the 
Dutch government, which is encroach- 
ment, gaining one {ulvantugc after another, 
and never satisfied unless holding abso- 
lute sway, which, in conformity with that 
principle of theirs, cannot be attained un- 
less a country be not only generally taxed, 
but. descending to the minutest articles,, 
vexatious duties arc imposed on all the 
little necessaries of life, and farmed out 
to the higlicst bidder, galling even to the 
Javanese, but not to be tolerated by Ma- 
lays. One instance may afford some idea 
of multiplied taxation on Java. The cul- 
tivators may generally be said to pay to* 
government equal to two-fifths of the pro- 
duce ; hut the rice crop contributes more 
in some districts than in others, varying 
as the laud may be classed or valued. 
The licenses to farm the small taxes in 
every town and district arc sold annually, 
being levied on almost every article 
brought for sale. The padi, which is 
valued on tlie field, has its mtc fixed 
there, and afterwards paid to the collec- 
tor or resident ; but as it is beaten out at 
their houses, and tlie rice brought by tlic 
peojile for sale in small quantities, in bags 
or baskets suspended from the shoulder 
on a bamboo, they have to pay another 
tax to the farmer, who, in some of the 
grain districts, has his assistants posted 
at all the avenues to a passar or bazaar, 
or into a town, and as the Chinese are 
generally the farmers of these taxes, in 
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some placefl, as the Javanese pass along;, 
they arc stamped with a red murk, gene- 
rally on tiic breast, to siiow they have 
contributed their proportion. Tlie chop, 
or mark, is of course easily rubbed off, but 
it has a servile and degrading look. 

“ The avowed principle, more than 
once declared by the governors-generai 
of Java, is, that all the resources of the 
island, and its de])endenc’ies, must be 
subservient to the interests of the mother 
country. 'I'lie British wisely allow that, 
in India, the goveruuicut is one of opi* 
iiioii, and su})ported by it. The Dutch 
admit nothing of the kind. Dipo Nigoro, 
the lea lerof the last insurrection on Java, 
was aware of it, and made known l>y his 
proclamation that he aimed at Mahoinc- 
dan supremacy. It should not be forgot- 
ten that, in a ])opiilation of seven i.Mil- 
liuns, another l)ij)o, less confiding, and 
more successful, may arise. *’ — Corresp, 
tSitiff, Chnm., Mn\ l^J. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

COLONIAL riNANCKS. 

Oflieial statement of the revenues of the 
colony, for the year ending 31st De- 
cember 1B33: 

1,125 

Duty on spirits 1 .250 

Licenses to retail spirits .... fL125 

Post oflicc 2,!l(ia 

Auction duty l.AtKi 

Crown lands 2(i,272 

Rents and tolls, ferries. Cfcc, •'1.272 

Fees and public ollict's 

Fines in courts of justice .... JlKl 
.Sales of government \ i roper t y 1 ,497 

Repayment of loans .*ta7 

Miscellaneous 

1(4,<N» 

Revenues of 1»32 135,910 

Increase in l}133 ,-C'2a.l53 

The principal items which have in- 
creased are the customs, 11,8(32; li- 
censes to retail s))irits, •'t’l,3.3i); crown 
lands, £ 1 2,589. On sale.s of government 
property there is a decrease of 1,659, 
The increase in the last quarter was.t’8,H52 
showing a progrc.ssive improvement, prin- 
cipally in the customs. 

TRADE. 

Official statement of the imports and ex- 
ports in the year ending 3l3t December 
1833: 

Imports. 

Produce of the fisheries . . . ..€.157.154 

Trade with New Zealand 1!>,7<19 

From other places .537 ,413 

€714.270 


EspoiU, . 

To the fisheries 52, 149 

To New ZeaLand. . . . . . • . • 

To other places ^,109 

Excess of impprtf ,..>, ^.^,44$ .: 

POPULATiO^v 

Ab.stract of the ndmliet^ii||)liiS in 
the colony of Newi^Outh^- Wales, ac- 
cording to a census taken 2d Septem- 
ber 1833: 


Counties. 

Free. 

dales. 

Females. 

Convict. 

Free. 

Convict. 

«at?!urst 

l.aiiii 

1,413 

.358 

0B:i: 

1,051 


401 

119 ■ 

(.-'.iindun .... 

34.3 


4;i5 

09 


m2 

3i;{ 

444 

20 

C'uuibcrland 

LSasa; 

a.ooi 

10.4fW 

2,002 

Durham .... 

li:rJ 

2,081 

SK)5 

06 

Gloucester .. 

I2:t 

309 

85 

6 . 

Goullmrn . . 

oo 

KW 

8 

I 

Macttuarric- • 

IfMil 

527 

2 

46 

Murray .... 

KiOl 

31.5 

33 


Ncirthum- y 
tx'rland > 

L473 

2,1»7 

810 

193 

.St. Vincent. . 

m 

274 

28^ 

6 

Road Urnnch | 

17 

1.H79 



Penal Set- \ \ 
tleineiits J 

3U 

1,128 

iJ 

1 

39 

At sea ...... j 

JHh: 

— 


— 


22,04; 

21,84.5 

13.47.5 

2,(i98 


Thus it appears that the aggregate po- 
pulation of the colony amounts to 60,861. 
Tlie free inhabitants arc 36,318 ; the con- 
victs, 24,543. The males are, 44,688 ; 
the females, 16,173. Of the free popu- 
lation, 10,2(19 arc under twelve years of 
age. In respect to religion, the wIioJc 
population is thus classed : IVotcstaiits, 
^lv3,218; Catholics, 17,200; Jews, 34>5; 
Pagans, &c. 98. 

A conj])arisoii of tlie ceii.sns of 1833 
with that of 1828 shows tJic following 
results : the aggregate population has in- 
creased 21,263, or sixty-six ])ercent. in five 
years; the free population has increased 
1.3,.388, or seventy-five percent ; the con- 
victs have increased 8,875, or fifty-one per 
cent. ; the males have increased 17,077, or 
sixty-two per cent. ; the females 7,186, or 
ninety- eight per cent. It bad been hi- 
therto supposed, that where there were 
two males born in the colony, there were 
three fcniuics. This census shews a dif- 
ferent result ; for the total infant popu- 
lation appears to be — males, 5,265; fe- 
males, 1,911 ; excess of males, 321. 

The j)opiilation of Sydney is as follows: 
male, free, 7,958; convicts, 1,855; total, 
9,813; — females, free, 5,53L; convicts, 
885 ; total, 6,119— grand total, 10,232. 

MUTINY AT NORFOLK ISLAND. 

The governor has officially notified* 
that a despatch had been received from 
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G^pt. Foster pyans, of tlie 4tli or King’s 
Own. Begimentp acting cominaiidant of 
l^oiiblk dated 16th February, re- 

porting, t^t•tnatiny had broken out in 
that isUii^^^' thh piorjiing of the 15tli 
Jahua^i^mMjlKdf^iit one hundred and 
fifty the gaol gang, 

- othera, were con- 
ceenwi^ quelled, 

with <he killed, six 
woundedt^pBul tW^ skiers woiinded. In 
addition to tlicse hiimbera. a soldier and 
a constable were unfortunately shot by a 
military ])urty, who were out in pursuit of 
certain convicts that had taken to tlie 
bush, and who unhappily mistook them 
for the runaways of whom they were in 
search* 

SWAN llIVEU. 

A Sydney paper of March 1 8tl), states, 
.C^tagood deal of anxiety having prevailed 
the subject of the possibility of the 
SijRfil Hlir^ colony maintaining itself dur- 
ing tlie CTirent year, a report from the 
Ag^Culturiil Society to Cupt. Irwin, (he 
Lieut.* Governor, in September last, has 
been publistied. In this they state, that, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages under 
whidi the settlers still labour, the cultiva- 
tion of the land had increased fourfold 
since their preceding report ^ that the 
quantity of land under wheat pas about 
560 acres, and that about 240 ^cres were 
under barley, oats, peas, poi^tocs, &c. 
The increase of cattle and sheep had been 
materially cheeked by the nedrs^ities of 
the settlers obliging many of them to sa- 
crifice their lirccding-stock to the butcher, 
and in this particular tlie speedy assistance 
of Government was much needed. The 
depredations of the natives had ceased, and 
a more friendly feeling was generated be- 
tween them and the settlers. The value 
of the wool exported to this country, in 
the year 1830, was £222 i last year, it 
amounted to <£5,000. 


iUtiuvttiu0. 

Mr.Jcrcniic is recalled from the Mauri., 
tins to the evident satisfaction of a great 
majority of the residents, civil and olhcial. 


Accounts from Alexandria, received at 
Trieste, state, that a serious insurrection 
has broken out in Upper Egypt. The 
letters which bring this inteliigencc add, 
that the situation of the viceroy seems to 
be extremely critical ; and that he will' 
now be prevented from sending the expe- 
dition to Syria with the promptitude that 
the situation of his son requires. It is 
also said, tlhat great fermentation prevails 
in Alexandria itself, and disorders were 
feared as soon as the regular troops sliould 
be employed elsewhere. 

Later accounts state that the insurrec- 
tion was put down. 


(trape of <!$ooti ?i?ope. 

Cape Town papers to the 7th of June 
have arrived. The I.egislaiive Assembly 
continued its deliberations, but with closed 
doors, which appears to have given much 
dissatisfaction to the colonists, particularly 
as the bill before the council was to enable 
the government to find occupation for the 
vagrants and persons out of employ, and 
to compel them to work, the rumour of 
which had caused miicli alarm amongst' 
the labourers in the country, as they were 
impressed with an idea that the object of 
the ordinance was to make them slaves ; 
which erroneous impression the colonists 
naturally argue would be done away with 
were the lower orders enabled to peruse 
daily the deliberations of the Assembly. 
During the year 1833, 11,115 pipes of 
wine, estimated in the foreign markets at 
JL*10 per pipe, were exported from the 
Cape, thus realizing a sum of .£111,150. 
Five thousand pipes were sent to Ihig- 
land. Asa specimen of the high price of 
sheep in the colony, it is mentioned that 
thirty had been imported from New South 
\Valcs, and sold by auction. The average 
price w'hicli each brought was £\7 1 3^. 4cf., 
and the whole realized the sum of 
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<!raRutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

HETIRINU ALLOWANCES TO CHAPLAINS.— 
LOUD CLIVE’s fund. 

Fort fViffiam, Feb, 27, 1834. — The 
Hon. the Vice President in Council is 
pleased to direct, Uiat the following extract 
iVom a letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, in the military department, 
dated 9tli Oct. 1833, be published in 
General Orders; — 

C* * I <ettcr dated 22d Jan. lau.— 1 to 9, State that, 
from the nature of the orders received from time 
to time, some doubt exists as to the scale of ])cn» 
slons which the (Murt are disposed to recognize as 
claimable from Lord Clive’s Fund Ijy chaplains re- 
tiring. from ill health, before the full period of the 
service, and by the widows of cha{dains, and re- 
c{uc8t to be furnished with fresh and explicit in- 
structions on the subject.”] 

Par. 11. ** Chaplains who liave not 
served seven years in India, are admissible 
to the benefit of Lord Clive's Fund in the 
rank of captain. After completing a ser- 
vice of seven years, their retiring allow- 
ances are provided for independently of 
Lord Clive’s Fund, by tlie regulations 
conveyed to you in our ecclesiastical letter 
of 22d Nov. 182<>. 

12. ** As by the regulations announced 
in that letter, chaplains may retire on the 
full pay of licutcnant-coloncl after eigh> 
teen years' service (including three years 
for a furlough), we have considered the 
widow's of those w'ho die in the service 
after completing that period to be eligible 
to the benefits of Lord Clive's Fund, in 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

13. The widows of chaplains who 
have completed seven years’ actual service 
in India arc admissible in the rank of 
major, and those of chaplains of less ser- 
vice, in the rank of captain ; being the 
ranks the pay of which is receivable by 
tliose classes of choplains respectively when 
on furlough. 

14. “ You will communicate a copy of 
these paragraphs to the governments of 
Madras and Bombay.” 

ADJUTANTS AND QUARTER-MASTERS. 

Forl-miliarn, March 25, 1834.— The 
Hon. the Vice-President in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the Gov. G.O. of 
the 29th January last, declaring adjutants 
and quarter- masters ineligible to the charge 
of troops and companies, be considered 
applicable to the staft-oflicers of the Euro, 
pcaii brigades of horse and battalions of 
foot artillery, and the Hon. Company’s 
European regiment. 


COURTS-MARTIA^ 

LIEUT. 

Head* Quarten, 1 884. 

— At a European 

assembled at Delhi 6{|r^ 1833, 

of which Liieut. Col. J. ip; Boueau, of the 
artillery, was president, Lieut. FYederick 
Vaughan McGrath, G2d N.I., w’os ar- 
raigned on the following charge 

emerge,— ‘‘ For unofficer-like conduct, 
and conduct disgraceful to the character 
of an officer and a gentleman, in tlie foU 
lowing instances : 

** 1st, Having, on the night of the 
of June 1833, in the city of Delhi, coin* : 
mitted a shameful outrage, in forcing Open , 
the door of a house in the ChaudneyChouk,' 
and subjected himself to the disgrace qf 
being pursued and placed ip restraint by 
the native police officers. 

2d. Having assaulted and struck tbe po^ 
lice-officers with a whip, when in the exe- 
cution of their duty, and having, when 
detained by them, applied to them the 
most foul and gross abuse. 

** 3d. Having, on the same night, at the 
Cntwally Cbebootra, insulted the civil ma- 
gistrate in the execution of his office, de- 
claring that he was not fit to be associated 
with, and calling out to a gentleman seat- 
ed in the magistrate's buggy, * come out of 
that damned blackguardly buggy.* 

4tb. Having, the next morning, the 
12tli of June 1833, sent a challenge to 
fight a duel to the magistrate, for his con- 
duct in the execution of his duty, or on 
pretence of w'ords alleged to be said by the 
magistrate while in the execution of bis 
duty.** 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding, — ** The court having maturely 
weighed and considered what has been 
urged against the prisoner, Lieut, F. V. 
McGrath, C2d N.I., together with what 
the prisoner has adduced in his defence, 
have come to the following decision ; 

“ Of the first instance of tlie charge, he 
is not guilty, — Of the second instance of 
ilie charge, he is not guilty, — Of the third 
instance of the charge, he is not guilty. — 
Of the fourth instance of the charge, bo 
is not guilty. 

The court do therefore fully acquit 
the prisoner, Lieut. F. V. McGrath, of the 
62d N. I., of the w'holc and every part of 
the charge preferred against him.** 
Confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C. Bkntincx, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Lieut. McGrath is to be released from 
arrest, and directed to return to his duty. 
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BN4. K. W. BLMSLIB. 

Jffead*<^ikHer$f Calcutta, Jan, 30,. 1 834. 
—At General Court-Martial, 

asaemlbled atSlelhi oh the 19th Aug. 14133, 
of Vtilch J. P. Buileau, of the 

Ensign Kenward 
was arraigned 

CAargg^*i^^^dB^.;uho^ conduct, 

and con^e||pf*f^^ and a 

gentlenianiaii-f^‘i»0h#4ngins : 

** 1st. Having, In the icily of l^lhi, on 
the night of the llth June ISS^ on the 
occasion of Capt. Arnold and Lieut. 
McGrath being confined by the police, at- 
tempted, by violence and abuse, to effect 
the release of those officers, and having 
attempted to draw the cotwal’s dagger 
ffom his waist. 

, fid. Having, on the same uiglit, nt the 
^ jChtwally Chebootrn, when tlic m.igistratc 
^tuSd eirived to iiupiire intotlie niiair, gross- 
Ijt^and foully abused the police officers, 
I|t^.t6 auch an extent as to excite atteinpt- 
Mvslolj^nee on his person. 

« .** Having, the next morning, borne 
a challenge to fight a duel to the magis- 
trate, for his conduct in the aforesaid exe- 
cution of his duty, or on pnetence of 
alleged language of the magistrate in the 
execution of his duty.** 

Uvion which charge the courts came to 
the following decision : v 

Finding, — “ The court haling duly 
weighed and considered thd! evidence 
brought forward on the prosecution, toge- 
ther with what the prisoner has urged in 
bis defence, is of opinion, that he, Kn- 
sigii K. W. Elinslic, 62d N.I., with re- 
gard to the 

First instance of the charge, is not 
guilty. — Second instance of the charge, is 
not guilty.— Third instance of the charge, 
is not guilty. 

“ The court docs therefore fully acquit 
him, Ens. K. W. Elmslie, G2d N.I,, of 
the whole and every part of the charge 
preferred against him.** 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C. Bkntinck, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Ens. Elmslie is to he released from 
arrest, and directed to return to his duty. 

LIZUT. AND BAEV. CAPT. AUNOLD. 

Head^ Quarters, Calcutta, Feb, 1, 1834. 
— At a General Court-Martial, assembled 
at Delhi, on the 1 4th Aug. 1833, Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. Edward Arnold, of H.M. 
llth Light Drags., was arraigned on the 
following charge 

Charge.^*^ For unofficerlike conduct, 
and conduct unworthy of an officer and a 
gentleman, in the following instances 

« 1st. Having, on the night of the llth 
of June 1833, in the city of Delhi, aided 
lull abetted Lieut. Frederick Vaughan 


McGrath, oftlicGfid regt. N.f., in forcing 
open the door of a house in the Chaundney 
Choiik, and thereby subjected himself to 
the disgrace of being pursued and placed 
in restraint by the native police officers. 

** fid. Having, when under the res- 
traint of tlie police officers, abused them 
In gross, scandalous, and disgraceful lan- 
giiage. 

“ 3d. Having, when under such re- 
straint, insulted the civil magistrate in the 
execution of hts office, by accusing him 
of doubting bis (Capt. Arnold’s) w'ord, 
and saying he would make a personal 
business of the affair then under disctis- 
sion, on the magistrate declaring he must 
hear both sides of the qiiestiou bofure he 
could act.'* 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Find/ag. ^ The court having duly 
weighed and considered the evidence in 
support of the prosecution, together with 
what the prisoner has urged in his defence, 
is of opinion that, with respect to the first 
instance of the charge, he, Lieut, and 
Brev. Capt. Edward Arnold, II. M. llth 
Light. Drags., is not guilty ; of the se- 
cond instance, that he is not guilty ; with 
regard to the 3d instance, he is not guilty. 

** The court, however, tJiinks it neces- 
sary to remark, tliat the prisoner did use 
words nearly corresponding to that part of 
the instance * accusing him of doubting 
his^word,* but does not attach any criminal* 
lity to the same. 

“ The court does therefore fully acquit 
him, Ideut. and Brev, Capt. Edward Ar- 
nold, II. M. llth Light Drags., of all and 
every part of the charge prelerred against 
him.** 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C. Bciitinck, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Arnold has been 
released, and directed to return to bis 
duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Cvncrnl DeiMrtmcnt. 

March 10. Mr. J. D. Ogiivy, to ofneiate as an 
assistant to collector of government customs at 
Calcutta, until further orders. 

24 Mr. St. T. Cuthlicrt, to ofRciate as an addi- 
tional judge of zillali Debar. 

Judicial and Tvjvenue Department, 

March 17. Mr. James Davidson to officiate as 
collector of Mlyghur. 

Mr. Thomas lloseason to officiate ns a magis- 
trate of town of Calcutta. 

Pulitical Department, 

March 20. Mr. John Uax, Uomliay (Mvil Ser- 
vice, to be resident at Indoor in room of Mr. 
Martin. 

Mr. James Davidson, of the civil service, has 
r^Horted his return from Europe. 

Furtoug/<«.«>March 10. Mr. Chos. Whitmore, to 
KuYoixi, for health.— 24. Mr. F. A. palrymplet to 
Europe, for health. 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Ilcad-Ouarterst March 4 to 10, 1034.— The fol- 
lowing; tii vision and other orders confirmed : — 
Assist. Surg. (J. Grifliths, attached to lOth, to as- 
sume medical charge of awing of 10th N.I., pro- 
cecdi'i'g by water to Benares on escort duty ; date 
presidency 1st March. — Assist. Surg. D. Butter, 
»i.D.» civil station of Ghasccporc, to afford medi- 
cal aid to detachment of (Kith N.I., on duty at 
that post, during absence of Assist. Surg. Thomp- 
son : date 2:id Feb. — Assist. Surg. J. Innes, M.n., 
civil station, Bhaugulpore, to perform medical 
duties of hill rangers, v. Webster proceeded on 
leave, as a tem))nrary arrangement; date liith 
Feb.— Assist. Surg. A. Mat'kean to take medical 
charge of 70th N.I., at Banda, v. Assist. Surg. 
Agnew, of (5th L.C., dirccieil to rejoin his regt. ; 
date ‘2.'ith Feb. — Assist. Surg, A. Keir, m.d., to re- 
ceive medical charge of detachment of 47th N.l. 
and of troops at Secrora, and Lieut. 11. Hunter, 
iiiith N.I., to continue to act as adj. to detachment 
at that station ; date 10th Feb. 

2Ath N.l. I.icuL John C. llannyngton to be adj. 
V. Singer prom. 

Assist. Surg. J. C. Smith, to do duty with H.M. 
dd Buff’s at Glnaacepore. ■ 

Cornet K. K. Money, of 2d removed from 
appointment of iiiterp. and qu. master to regt. 

Surg. J. P'ckford, i2th N.I., tocflTlciate as su- 
perintending si it geon at Allahabad, during aijsctice 
on leave of Superintending Surg- Tv>,cedie, and 
whilst Superintending Surg. Sinilh maV remain in 
charge of Cawnpore circle of medical i/n per iiiten- 
dence. 

Vart IVitHam, March 1.3 to 20, Km.— Lieut. N. 
C. MacLeod, of engineers, to act as an assistant 
engineer to Delhi division, in room of Lieut. Fa- 
gan, on leave of nliscnce. 

Lieut. Charles Haldane, .32d N.I., to have rank 
of captain by brevet. 

Cadet of Infantry C. S. Salmon admitted to ser- 
vice, and prom, to ensign. 

Lieut. U. W. Palin, .5th N.I., permitted to re- 
sign service of lion, (’ntnpany. 

r»th N.l. F.ns. J. B. T.ock to bo lieut., from Llth 
March lim, v. U. W. Palin resigned. 

Vilith N.l. (^ipt. Bobert Delamain to be major, 
Lieut. T. L. Kgorion to i)e capt. of a company, 
and Rns. II. L. Iligge to Ik* lieut., from 13th March 
Itm, in sue. to J. Grant transf. to invalid cstab.j 

Assist. .Surg. John Wilkie, si.ii., to officiate in 
meiiical charge of civil station of Dinagoporo, v. 
A. Siyith app. to station of Jossorc. 

March 2’u — Kns. J. C. Thompson, ff-'kl N.L, 
h<aviiig loft India without leave, that officer sus- 
pended from service of Mon. Company, until 
pleasure of lion, the Court of Directors slwll be 
made known. 

Ilead-Qunrterii, March 11. — The following re- 
movals and postings made Siirgs. W. S. Char- 
ters, M.n. (on furl.), from 2!5th to 4uth N.l. ; B. 
Burt, M.D. (new prom.) to 2(5th do.; II. II. Wil- 
son (on furl.) from 2Uih to 4t5lh do. ; J. Dalrymple 
(new prom.) to 2Uth do. — A.ssisl. Surgs. 'll. C. 
Sully, Af.D. (on furl.), from 47th to (ttlido. ; T. 
Cleinish.'iw, to47th<io. ; .). Barber to I2th do.; 
II. II. Cmiilierl.and to medic.d charge of ;wtli N.l. 

Kns. F. Adams, at his own reiiucst, removed 
from ;i7th to 24th N.l. 

March 12 and 13. — The following orders con- 
firmed: — /\ssistant Surgeon .1. Murray, m.d., at- 
tached to horse anillery at Meerut, to proceed to 
Agra, ami do duty with 11. M. 1.3th L.l. ; date 
2.5th P'eb.— Assist. Surg. G. I!. Hankin, 3Uth N.l. 
to receive mcillcal charge of artillery at Secrole 
from Assist. Surg. Esdallc, app to civil station of 
Azimghur; date ikl March. 

Both N.L Lieut. N. A. Parker to be adj., v. 
Lumsdaine app. aide-de-camp to Brig. Gen. W. 
Richards, r.n. 

March 18 to 22. — The following division and 
other orders confirmed :—2d-Licut. A. Iliiish, 4lh 
tr. fid brig, to act as adj. to Meywar division of 
artillery, during absence on leave of Lieut. Wil- 
son; date 1st March.— Cornet A. Hall to act as adj. 
to 5th L.C., V. Lieut. R. M. Blair pcnnittetl to 
resign acting appointment, and during absence on 
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leave of Lieut. A. Wheatley ; date 1st 
Ens. R. Shaw to act as Interp. and qu^ naat. t6 
2.3d N.J., V. Platt prom, t date Mlfc 
R. Cautley, interp. and qu. luaijUiCNrTiOth L.C., to ^ 
officiate us station staff at Kimuidlj date lOth 
March.— Lieut, and Adj. H. W, Burt, 46th N.I., 
to act as major of brigade to Meywar field Ibfce# 
until arrival of Lieut. Hamilton app. to offldatet 
V. Dawkins; date Ist Ena: F* Enk^: 

to act as adj* td ' 

mh N.L Lieut. v. Lau* 

rence proceeded on j' 

(SdN.L LtebtrW. 

and.quaTteii>inii8teh-:. / ■ 

The followliw nfiiOvidB add ^tlngs made 
Surgs. T. E. Dempster tnm 62d to 5(lth N.l. at 
Barrackpore; G. Angus (on furl.) to 24th do.— 
Assist. A. Bryce, m.d., from 50th N.L, to 

fid tr. 1st OTig. horse anillery, Dum Dum, v. 
Halt; J. Mensies (on furl.), to 2d N.L; 4l. Do- 
naldson, M.D. (on furl.) to 1.5th do. ; F. ^rnell 
(on furl.) to 17 th do. ; It. Fullarton, m.d., fan 
furl.) to 20th do. ; A. Thompson ion furl.) to.fflit 
do.; C. B. Handysldc, m.d. (on furl.) to 49th do. 

Supernum. Ens. C. S. Salmon, at his owiy . re- 
quest, to do duty with 24th N.l. at BarrackpdM. 

Bth L.C. Comet G. M. Gascoyne to be interp, 
and qu. master, from 1st March, v. Lieut. Ikdt 
l)criTiitted to resign appointment. 

(ith L.C. Cornet W. J. E. Roys to be Interp. aii|| 
qu. master, v. Lieut. Barton permitted to re i ^n 
ap})ointmcnt. , 

Lieut. Col. W. B. Walker, Invalid estabi£.to 
commaml European invalids at Chunar. iThfa 
cancels recent appointment to that sltiuitfdacff 
Lieut. Col. C. II. Lloyd). 

2d L.C. Cornet J. S’. G. Ryley to be adj. v. 
Lieut. Lawrence, permitted to resign appointment. 

Lieut. A. Tucker, 9th L.C., permitted, at his 
own TCtiuest, to resist appointment of interp. and 
qu. master of corps. 

Ens. J. S. Davidson, 72d N.L, having been de- 
clared W college examiners to be qualified for 
duties of interpreter, exempted from further ex- 
amination in native languages. 

Transferred to inenlid E%tahliehmcm. — Feb. 27. 
Lieut. C. Cook, 2l8t N.L — March Ifi. Major S, 
Grant, (Kith N.L 

Returned to duty, from Europe, — March 1.3. 
Capt. J. B. Smith, (Kid N.l. 

The undermentioned officers hrouglit on effec- 
tive strength of engineers and infantry on this 
establishment, from dales expressed .‘—Cfoyw nf 
linffinrcr.’t. 2d-Licut. (i. II. Fagan, from 22d Jan. 
1H34, in sue. to Col. T. Wooil, r.n., dec. — Infan- 
try. Ensigns J.S. I). Tnlloch, from ;id Jan. 1834, 
in sue. to M.aj. I\ Ten Ion retinal; .S. W. Iluller, 
ditto, in sue. to Capt. J. B. Slock retired; J. C. 
Bolicrtson, ilitlo, in sue. to Capt. J. T. Lowis re- 
tired ; Bod. Robertson, ditto, in sue. to Capt. J. 
Craigle retired ; W. H. Toml«, Ifith ./an., in s(ic. 
to Lieut. J. McGrcgtir dismissed service; T, G, 
Leith, Kith J.iii., in sue. to Lieut. F. IVallacc 
transf. loinv. cstab. ; G. D. Mercer, I7tli Jan., in 
sue. to Lieut, (’ol. '1'. 'raylor ret ired ; T. C. Birch, 
29th Jan., in sue. to Maj. A. Wight retiretl; T. 

Tucki-r, Ifith Feb., in sue. to Lieut. Col. 1». 
Starling retiretl; A. Dallas, In sue. to Capt. R, 

B. llurton retired. 


FllULOUCHIS. 

To Enropc.— March 13. Capt. .7. Johnston, 74th 
N.I., on private affairs. — 2!>. Capt. G. R. Craw- 
furd, regt. of artilleiy, for health. 

'J’o Siuirapore. — March 1.3. Lieut. T, Walker, 
1st N.L, for eight tnonlhs (also to China). 

To Van lyicmcn's Land. — March 1,3. Capt. R. 
R. Margrave, 2.‘.ih N.L, for two years, (also to 
Capeof Good Hope). 

Ctfiicrllcd — M.arch Ifi. The leave to New .South 
Wales recently granted to Lieut. T. L. Egerton 
(Kith N.L— 2«t. 3'lie leave to Europe, vid Bombay, 
recently granted to Lieut. Chas. Ekins, 7ih L.C, 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivala in the River, 

Mauch 12. Serieuee, Grillct, from Marscillck 
and Bourbon.- Ifi. Java, Todil, ftrom Sydney 



^ Re^let.‘ 

Stoketbury, from Philndclphla. — 

Jklemf Bsff* WiunUe» ftom Madnu and Co- 

* 

Hichordaon* ^ 

Bouvixmt and 
andMadxak 



Ouerini fkom Corluga. - 
MauntiuB. ~ 27* Fame, 

il Bgede, LeCour. from 

‘f.dfttWMd, ftom Mauritius 



Marcit 
Atku, 
for U 
Boston* 

Grace*~Hk'; 

Follins, fQtrH 
and Kamrtnfi 

noum^ McLeodf 

Owen, for London; Anne , 

London; Heroine, McCarthy, ftpr Madras; and 
Fortune, Currie, for London. — 35*' tfifidbMdn, 
Rodman, for London. 

Sailed from Sauf^or. 

March 1ft. Asia, Toiiko, for Liverpool. ^32. 
Copernicus, May, for Mauritius. 


Cttlcutea, 

imett, for Mauritius S 
Lord Alihorp, SprouU* 
ClouUnan, for 
f, fbr Havre de 
MtdfMt EHza, 
fa,forBomt)ay» 

Htf- 

_ . Zendbia, 
[, Crawford, for 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

' .V \ HIKTIIS. 

IM. 31. At Mussoorie, tiie lady of Major Ram* 
Jay, ^4th N.I., of a daughter. 

. A-^At^Altahal]ad, Mrs. J. Horn, of a son. 

. ' 38* Af Sultanporc, Mrs. A. K. Agnew, of a son. 

,Jfai^l. On the river towards Cawnporc, the 
Wy^rtJeut. John Bruce, 11. M. lO’tii Fmrt, of a 
daulihCcr. . 

— At Me^t, the lady of R. N. C. Hamilton, 
Esq., of a sqn. 

2. At Calcutta, Mrs. James Bell, of a son. 

— At Dinapore, the lady of K. F. Mackenzie, 
C4th N.I., of a daughter. 

4. AtCawnpore, the lady of the Rear. Mr. Jen- 
nings, of a daughter. 

6. At Calcutta, Mrs. R. C. Mather, wf a son. 

9. At Merut, the lady of Lieut. Jpnes Brindf 
artillery, of a daughter, 

10. At Benares, the lady of H. Cliyton, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

12. At Akyab, the wife of the Rev«/iJ. C. Fink, 

missionary, of a daughter. % 

13. At Dinapore, the lady of lilcut. F. V, Ly- 
saght, European regt., of a daughter. 

Ifl. At Neemtullan Factory, the lady of T. B. 
R ice. Esq., of a daughter, 
iri. Mrs. llenty Pmmer, of a daughter. 

17. At Meerid^'-Ule lady Col* P. 

Doileau, horse artillery, of wsdii. 

— At Barrackpore, tlie lady of Capt. Penny, 
assist, adj. gen. , of a daughter. 

— AtSyihet, Mrs. 11. Martin, of a daughter. 

10. At Halasorc, the lady of \V. S. Dicken, 
Esq., civil assist.'uit surgeon, of a son. 

— Mrs. F3. C. Uolst, of a danghler. 

21. Mrs. Donald Mm-ado, of a daughter. 

26* Mrs. Charles Browiilo.v, of a sun. 


MARKIAGES. 

Marcit 1. At Delhi, Mr. G. A. Wehb, of the 
Nusscrabad commissariat, to Frederica, second 
dciughterof Mr. G. Lumlcy, of Smniput. 

— AtCawnpore, Mr. John Phiirqis, of Jubul- 

S ore, toHarah i’hristiana, eldest daughter of Mr. 
ainesJolce, of Cawnporc. 

7. At Calcutta, the llev. John James Wclt- 
brecht. Church missionary, llurdwan, to Martha, 
widow of the late Rev. Mr. Higgs, of Chinsurah. 

10. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas O. Dick, of Patna, 
to Miss Emilia Wittinbaker. 

12. At Calcutta, Capt. G. T. Marshall, .Tlth 
legt. N.L, examiner at the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, to Margaret Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Mrs. E. Turner of Entally. 

— At Shahaporc, near Arrali. IJeut. Win. Nis- 
belt, 64th regt. N.L, to Eliza, third daughter of 
J. Gibbon, Esq. 

13* At Jeyiiore, the Rev. Edward White, a.m., 
joint district chaplain of Cawnpore, to Barbara, 
second daughter of Lieut, Colonel J. A. Biggs, 
commanding artillery. Rajtiootana. 

10. At Calcutta, Mr. David Nuthall, to Miss 
Margaret Deechum Dotlomlcy. 

1^. Mgjor James Frushard, .lAth regt. N.I., to 
CarqUne, widow of the late Beaumont Dixies 
Small, 
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18. At Meerut, John R. 11. Rose, Esq., H.M. 
llth L. Orara., to Emelia Hall Jackson, eldcet 
daughter of the late Mai. J. N. Jackson, c.n. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. Edward Chalcraft, to Miss 
Jane Jacob. 


DKATIfS. 

MartrhS, At Calcutta, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, 
wife of Mr. J. Smith, aged .35. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. James Smith, of the sTiip 
Zenobta, aged 33. 

8. At C.-ilcutta, Mrs. E. Waghorn, aged 2ft. 

10. At Calcutta, of cholera, Mr. Edward Low, 
formerly of Montrose. N.R. 

10. At ('alcutta, Sophia Frances, daughter of 
Mr. Alex. George Paterson, ngeil 1ft. 

IR. At Berhamimre, after aliout twenty hours of 
suftbrlng from cholera. Ens. E. H. Showers, of 
the 72d regt. N.L, in the^-Jd year of his age. 

21. At C'aicutta, Mrs. M. M. Rossenrode, wife 
of Mr. W. Rossenrode, prhicipal sub-assistant 
great 'rrigonomctrical Survey, of fever, aged 40. 

— At Calcutta. Mr* Thomas Rice, of the ship 
Mu! grave, netnl 26. 

2;i. At Calcutta, Mrs. Ann Nichols, wid<jw of 
thelate Capt. G. Nichols, country service, aged 37. 

2.>. AtDum Diim, Mr. John Wliatson, assistant 
commissary, aged 02. 


ilRaliraS; 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, «ic. 

RRSrONSlIllMTY OP PAYMASTERS. 

Fort St, George, Apr'd I, 1834. — In- 
stances having lately occurred in which 
paymasters have issued allowances to jier- 
.sons not entitled to them, the Governor 
in Council has directed tlmt the pay- 
^mi^ors may be made n|i|merable for the 
amount, and not tlie inaiv^^uals to whom 
the allowances liavc been irregularly dis- 
bursed, With a view to check so undue 
ail expenditure of the public money, the 
Governor in Council is further pleased to 
direct, that this mode of recovering sums 
tliiis improperly is.sued by paymasters, be 
adopted in future. 

Paymasters are aware that, in any iluiibt- 
ful c.'ise of the description above referred 
to, it is not coinpeteiii. to them to decide 
according to their own judgment, but to 
refer to the .Audit Department for infor- 
mation and iuKtructiun ; any deviation 
from (his principle on their part, innst 
therefore be held by the Governor in Coun- 
cil, perfectly inexciisuble. 

PAY TO MEnrC’AL OFPlCEilS WHEN ON 
FUULOUCII. 

Fort St, George, April 1, 1834. — The 
following extract from a letter from the 
lion, the Court of Directors, in the mi- 
litary department, under date the 23d 
Occ. 183.3, is published for the informa- 
tion of the army ; — 

** Having taken into our consideration 
the rates of pay at present allowed to 
members of the Medical Board, and to 
superintendiiig-surgeons when on fur- 
lough, we have resolved that, from the 
dates of this dispatch, members of our 
several Medical Boards be allowed to draw 
the pay of colonels of infantry, and super, 
iiitending-surgcons, the pay of lieutenant- 
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colonels of infantry whilst on furlough, 
under the regulations of the service.** 

FAMILY PAYMENTS. 

Fort 8t, George, April 8, 1834, — The 
Bight Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to extend to the troops at present 
employed against the rajah of Coorg, the 
benefit of the Family Payment Rc^gula* 
tions ; and the superintendent of fanaily 
payments will accordingly place himself 
in immediate communication with oflicers 
in command of regiments and depart- 
ments, and division paymasters, in order 
that prompt effect may be given to this 
order. 


MOVEMENTS OF CORPS. 

H.M. 63d regt. (admitted on this esta- 
blishment from 26th March 1834), — to be 
stationed in Fort St. George. 

II. M. .57th regt.,— right wing and head- 
quarters to march to Bangalore with a 
view to its being stationed eventually at 
Caiinnnore ; other wing, together witli 
hospital, families, dec., to proceed to Can- 
iianorc by sea. 

19th regt. N. I.— from Vellore, to be 
stationed at Bangalore. 

25th regt. N. I.— from Trichinopoly, to 
bo stationed at Vellore, except the flank 
companies, whicb' are to garrison at Oo* 
tacaniund. 

6tb regt. N.I. — from Palamcottali, to 
be stationed at Trichinopoly. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

March 11. W. 11- Babiiieton. Rsq.. to act as 
coUertor ami maitistratc of Trichinopoly, during 
iibseiii'c of Mr. Blair on leave. 

T. L. Blanc, Esq., to officiate as sub-collector 
!iml joinC-inagistratc of northern division of Arcot, 
during absence of Mr. Babington. 

21. (?. Pclly, Esq., to act as head-assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of Bellary. 

Mtaincd Jtan*.- John Walker, .'ith Feb. iai4, 
to be senior merchant. — H. Cathcart, lllh Feb. 
1U34; J. O. S. Bruere, 21at March 11134; and W. 
E. Lockhart, Istdo., to be junior merchants. 

Leave o/ Aftsenec.—March T. I’ycroft, Esq., 
to Isle of France, for eight raontlis, for health.— 
April 8. John Hanbury. Esq., to C^ane of Good 
Hope, for eighteen mouths, fur Itealth. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March 4 . The Rev. H. W. .Stuart to officiate ae 
a chaplain at Bangalore, during absence of the 
Rev. Joseph Wright. 

14. The Rev. It. A. Denton apixiinted to chap- 
laincy of Black Town, and to discharge its duties, 
together with jail, hospital, &c., during Mr. 
Stuart's absence. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Quarter»t March 4 to 15, IKU.— Surg. O. 
Knox to afford medical aid to 5th N.I., during 
absence of Assist. Surg. Wilkinson, on duty. 

Lieut. II. Congreve, of artillery, to act as adj. 
to 4th bat. of that regt., during absence of Lieut. 
Balfour on duty. . 

. Ideut. Col. a. M. Steuart removed from 5th to 
20th N.L, and Lieut. Col. Walpole from latter to 
farmer regt. 

Asiat,Jonr, N.S. Vol.1 5. Nu 57. 
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The following ordMI 
.ISth r^t. to act M r 
Lieut. Hicks on other __ 
act for lieut. Senior till hei 
quarters ; date t4th Feb.-^] 
to assume oonmiaiid of 

•viissi'irirAj- 

act as qu. mast. MW 
Lieut. 11. Prltcha^ 
and interp. duridg ~ 

sick eMrt .1 date 9m 
to take 

during AasisL Sd|g./BMoi[fw on duty.— 

AmIsL Surg. Eveimt^ tq . take medical charge of 
7th L.C.. during absence of Assist. Surg. Warrand. 
—Lieut, nicks, 35th N.L to act as bnmide-mqjoF, 
at Bangalore, during absence of Lieut. Plgott. 

The following temporary appointments made:-* 
Lieuts. H. Montgomery, J. F. Beresford, and J. 
E. Mawdsley, K.A., to artillery in Mysore.— Capt. 
A. Kerr, 7tn L.C., to be deputy-assist, adj. gen;, 
Mysore division. — Capt. F. A. McCurdy, 27th 
N.L, to be brignde-major, Bangalore, and Lieut. 
R. H. Richardson, 7lh L.C., to take charge of 
office until CTapt. McCurdy joins. — Lieut. J. P. 
Beresford, h.a., to take charge of superlntendlqW^^ 
engineer's department, Mysore division. — Lieiiu 
(kilin McKensie, 48th N.i., to act as adj. to tliiir 
corps, V. Lewis, sick.— Lieut. Henry Power, gsw. 
N.I., to join head-i^uarters of his coriis at CianniM't 
nore. ■ 

Assist. Surg. J. Quin, 2d N.V.B., to do 
with 13th N.L, at Vellore. , ^ o'- 

Capt. N. Geoghegan, 25th N.L, to act aa depk 
assist, qu. mast, general southern division, during 
Lieut. C.'onsidine't absence on other duty. 

Lieut. Col. J. Henry removed from 19eh to A5th 
N.I., and Lieut. Col. Moncrlefl'from latter to for- 
mer regt. 

March 18 to 22.— Capt.C'.Taylor,dep.Buperinten- 
dent of gun-carriage manufactory, dtc., placed 
under orders of officer commanding attillery in 
Mysore. 

Amist. Surg. C. Paterson, m.o., to take medical 
charge of aappers and miners, detail of artillery, 
ordnance derartment, and all authorised follow- 
ers, attached to 2d or northern column of Cooig 
field force. 


Ens. D. Johnstone, dist., to act as qu. mast, 
and Interp. to 40th N.I., till further orders. 

Lieut. H. B. Blogg, 7th L.C., as a teroimrary 
measure, and flurlng absence ojT Capt. flutter- 
worth on field service, to act as assise, qu. mast, 
gen. of army. 

Lieut. H. A. Nott. 7th L.C., to act as qu. mast, 
and interp. to that corps, during absence of Lieut. 
Blogg on duty. 

The following orders confirmed :— Assist. Surg. 
Drever to proceed on medical charge of 200 rank 
and file of sapfiers and miners from Nellglierry 
Hills to Cannanore ; date (ith March. — Assist. Suni. 
Colquhoun, m.d., Ist L.C., to affbrd medical am 
to 3.3d regt. N.I., at Bellary t date 9th March. — 
Lieut. Hutchings, 33d N.I., to act as foit a^J. of 
Bellary, during absence of Lieut. Brett with his 
corps on field service; date 12th March. — Assist. 
Surg. C. I. S'inith, horse artillery, to take medical 
charge of foot artillery, tent and store lascars, 
ordnance department, and sappers and miners 
with Ctistern column of Coorg field-force; and 
Assist. A. Warrand, 74h L.C., to take medical 
charge of troop of native horse artillery at Banga^ 
lore, during ansence of .Assist Surg. Smith; date 
14th March.— Lieut. Burgoyne to act as affi. to B 
troop of horse artillery, during absence of Lieut. 
Brice ; date Kith March.— Capt. Otter, 2ttth N.I., 
to act as assist, adj. gen. to Hyderabaii subsidiary 
force, during tem|H>rary absence of I'a^d. Coxe; 
date 28th Jan. 


Assist. Surg. A. N. Magrath posted to 13th N.I. ; 
and Assist. Surg. J. Quin, 2dN. V. B., to return 
and resume his duties at Wallajahbad. 

Assist. Surg. Robert Hicks removed firom gene- 
ral hospital, to do duty with detachment of H.M. 
.Uth regt. at Bellary. 

March 23 to 20. — The following orders coUp 
firmeil : — Ens. Hobart, 16th N.L, to perfurm 
duties of adj. during absence of Lieut, and Adj. 
1 iodson ; date 4th Aug. 1833.— Lieut. Fraser, 5ch 
L.('.. to act as adj. during Lieut. Grant's illqess; 
date 3d March ia34.— Capt. Pinson, 4Cth N.I., to 
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Mt 'U cmtbttmefit adl. of Palaverom, till further 
ordmi data 10th March. — Lieut. W. Beavor, 
6tfa N.l.» to act aa odi. during ahaence of Lieut. 
Mackamiei date 9th March. 

Lieut Liwiat 40th N.I., to act aa can- 

tonment or Falaveram* during ahaence of 
Capt Do0a» or UUftuther orden. 

Aaaiat Stuf • W* 1>.;D. La Touche poated to 8th 
regt LC. . 

A8al^,$tiiip;|i. JOhea Everett ren¥>ved ftom 
H.MLTth tetemporoty n 

Lieut. G. CoTdoo to iiiQi aa a^)* to 48thN.I.» 
during absence of Lkut Mackensie. 

Aprils to 8.— The following orders confirmed:— 
Cant Mesaiter, 39th regt, to command escort of 
resident at Tanjore* under G.O. 8th Feb. 1828 : 
date loth March 1831.— Lieut. E. G. Taynton to 
act as qu. mast, and intcrp. to 8th N.I., during 
absence of Lieut. Grimes on sick cert : date 25tn 
March.— SuTg. Price, 8th L.C., to afford medical 
aid to brigatle of horse-artillery under command 
of Lieut, fiurgfiync, from date of its movement 
from Bangalore ; date 25th March. 

Capt. Duncan Montgomerie, 7th L.C., to act as 
deputy assist qu. mast, gen., during absence of 
Capt Simpson on field service. 

Fort St* George, March 29, 1834.— Capt. T. B. 
FOnter, military paymaster at Fort St. George, 
j^^g arrived at presidency) to resume charge of 

Aprils* — Lieut. J. J. McMurdo, 45th N.I., to 
act aa tiaymaater on Neilgherries, during absence 
of Capt. Campbell, and on tliat officer's responsi- 
bility. 

>fpH/8. — Capt. J. Moncrieff. Carnatic Europ. 
Vet Bat, permitted to retire from service of Hon. 
Company from 1st May, and to reside in India. 

Permitted to enter on (ie»tera/ Duties of Armi/*-» 
Assist. Surgs. R. H. Buchanan, D. Trail, W. O. 
D. La Touche, and J. T. Bell. 

Jleturned to duty, from Fuirope^m~hu\%i* Surg. 
A. E. Blest.— Lieut J. R. Sayers, 0ldi N« I.— Miyor 
A* L. Murray, artillery— ]st-Lieut.«-G. Hall, artil- 
lery— Major W. Hamilton, 4th l^C. — Capt. J. 
Aliardyce, 23d L.I. — Lieut. G. O. MacDonnell, 
27th N. I.— Lieut L. F. Cottrell, 8th L.C. 

Jleieard.— To be paid to Ens. P. L. Spry, 35th 
N.L, for his attainments in the Hiodoostanee lan- 
guage. # 

Court MartUa*~-To assemble at Bangalore, to 
try Capt. Dickinson, of artillery. 

FUKLOUGIW. 

To FMrope* — Lieut. J. J. Sherwood, 23d L.I., 
for health.— Maj. 11. Salmon, Ist N. V. B.— Lieut. 
H. F. Emery, 50th N.I., for health. 

To Ctape 0/ Good Hope.— Lieut. W. Halsted, 11th 

N. L, for health. 

To Madrae-^Ueut* Cantis, 15th N.I , for three 
months# for health (from Penang). 

To Sc«z.— Lieut. John Grimes, Uth N.L# until 
SOthAug. 1834# for health. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals* 

March 4. Lord Lynedoch, Johnston, from Ho- 
bart Town (with detachment of H.M. 6.'kl regt.)— 

O. Aurora, Dowson, from ditto (with ditto).— 11. 
Antoinette, Berteaux, from Pondicherry. — IG. 
Vesper, Atwood, from Mauritius. — 20. Guiana, 
Tait, from Port Louis. — 21. Nestor, Thebault, 
from Bordeaux ; and Hardings, Thornton, from 
Mauritius. — 2G. Captain Cook, Thompson, from 
Moulmein. — 28. Minerva, I/Estcve, from Cal- 
cutta ; and H.M.S. Curacoa, Dunn, from Trin- 
comallee. — ApRfa 1. H.M.S. Melville, Johnson, 
from Bombay (bearing flag of Vicc-Adm. Sir John 
Gore). — 2. fl.M.S. Hyacinth, Blackwood, from 
Trincomallee.— 3. Baretto Junior, Saunders, from 
Calcutta.i^4. General Gascoyttc, Fisher, from Isle 
of France. — 6. Carnatic, Proudfoot, from Penang. 
—6. Giewes, Ardlie, from Penang. — 7> Zenobin, 
Owen, from Calcutta; and Vttite Naney, De 
Trelo, from Pondicherry. 

Departures* 

March 11. Antoinette, Berteaux, for Mauri- 


tius. — 14. Isabelta, Drown, for Caimanore. — 16. 
Lord Lynedoch, Johnston, for Hobart Town.— 19. 
Aurora, Dowson, for Penang and Singapore ; and 
Vesper, Atwood, for Calcutta — 20. Jessy, Auld, 
for Calcutta. — 21. Guiana, Tait, for Coringa ; 
BndArgyte, McDonald, for Point Pedro.— April 
3. Nestor, Thebault, for Calcutta. — 5. John Wm* 
Dare, Gahan, for Coringa.— G. H.M.S. Hyacinth, 
Blackwood, on a cruize; Mountstuart Elvhin^* 
etone, Richardson, for Calcutta ; Minerva, L*Es- 
teve, for Coringa and Vizagapatam ; and Syrian, 
Webb, for Point Pedro. — 12. Barretto Junior, 
Saunders, for London ; and Senobia, Owen# for 
Caiie and ditto. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb, 8. At Kamptec, near Nagpore, the lady of 
Major J. W. Cleveland# commanding 38th N.I.# 
of a son. 

21. At Jaulnah, the lady of Capt. H. S. Foord# 
deputy-corn, of ordnance, of a son. 

2(>. At Vizagapatam# the lady of Capt. Van Hey- 
thuysen, of a son. 

27* At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. Gunning, 
assist, adj. gen. Nagpore subsidiary force, of a son. 

28. At Nc^apatam, tlie laily of Assist. Surg. 
Brooking, of a son. 

March 3. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. W. G. 
Wofxis, Gth L.C., of a diiughtcr. 

— At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. T. P. Hay, 
22d N.I., of a daughter. 

4. The lady of Josiah lludlcston. Esq., Madras 
civil service, of a son. 

— Mrs. James Hutchinson, of a daughter. ' 

5. At Trichinopoly, the wife of Capt. Walch# 
54th regt., of a son (since dead). 

7. At Mominabad, the lady of Capt. Strange, 
H.ll. the Niziun's I'avalry, or a son and heir. 

— At Mudr.'is, the wife of the Rev. Edward 
Dent, of a daughter. 

9. The lady of J. F. Thomas# Esq., civil ser- 
vice, of a daughter. 

17. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Ley, of artil- 
lery, of a daughter. 

21. At Kamptcc, the lady of Capt. J. F. Bird, 
22d N.I., of a daughter. 

— The lady of George T. Beauchamp, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

22. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Kcighiy, juilgo 
ad V. gen of the army, of a son. 

— At Vellore, theiady of Capt. J. Purton, en- 
gineers, of a daughter. 

2,1. At Madras, the lady of T. O’Neill, Esq., of 
a daughter, still-born. 

31. Mrs. Joe Dalrymplc, of a dauglitcr. 

, April 4. At Palavcram, the lady of Lieut. K. 
Hurlock, 2!Ith N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of Capt. J. M. Boyes, 
38th N.L, of a daughter. 

G. Mrs. James Corn# of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

- Feb. 17. At Elllchpoor, I.ieut. T. Davies, 4th 
r^t. Niziini’s infantry, to Eliza, second daughter 
of the late Major Allan Roberts, Madras army. 

22. At Bangalore, W. L. Seppings, Eso., 4lh 
regt., to Isabella Gcorglana Catherine, relict of 
the late IJcut. While, 29th regt. 

24. At Cochin, Mr. J. W. Rodgers, late, chief 
mate of the ship Ackhar, to Miss Ilarris, daugh- 
ter of Capt. W. Harris. 

March .‘i. At Cuddalore, Thomas E. J. Doileaii# 
Esq., of the civil service, to Elizabeth Hannah# 
second daughter of R. W. Norfor, Esq. 

4. At Madras, Chas. Edward Oakes. Esq., to 
Sophia, eldest daughter of the late Thomas Ga- 
hagan. Esq., Madras civil service. 

7, Mr. Joseph Robciro to Gcorgiana Frederica# 
daughter of Mr. W. (?ox, of Penang. 

11. At Trichinopoly, Samuel Philips, Est]., 
I1.M> 54th regt., to Anne Malvina, youuge.st 
daughter of the late Lieut. Bym, Madras army. 

— At Secunderabad, Mr. A. G. Wilson to Fran- 
ces Maria, daughter of the late Capt. Raymond 
Williams, 25th Light Drags. 

18. At Trichinopoly, Mr. C. R. McMahon, son 
of the late B. McMahon, Esq., Madras meilical 
establishment, to Marla# daughter of D. A. Rehc# 

At Madras# R. W* Chatfleld# Esq.# to Ger- 
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truAe Trevor, youngest daughter of George P. 
Tyler, Esq., Madras cItII service. 

iMtelj/- At Cochin, Lieut. W. H. Welch, fi6th 
N.I., to Mary Aun, second daughter of Mr. J. 
Rodgers. 


DEATHS. 

March 4. At Mangalore, Elizabeth, wife of Pa- 
trick Grant, Esq., of the civil service. 

Lately. At sea, on board H.M. ship Magicienns, 
on her passage from Penang, Mr. John Lloyd, 
mate, aged 27 years, son of Colonel Lloyd, 
Dublin. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS. &e. 

oriTClATINO ZUDQB ADVOCATES. 

BomJbay Castle , Feb, 20, 1834.— With 
reference to Article 12, section 20, of the 
IVlilibiry Ucgulations, the Right lion, the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that ill future the allowances for oflicers 
officiating as judgc-advocatcs at general 
courts-martial shall be seven rupees per 
day, for the days on which the court may 
actually sit. 


Mr. R. Keays to 
Ahmedn.uggur. ■ vi- • 


19. Mr. 
tor of 

24. Mr. T. H. Baber, aeniori 
collector of Poona. se,? 



Tenitoriat Deparimmlt^pii^^ 
jtpriii, S. Fraser, lbd.» tob# assay msater (in 
cimformity with huMctlont Aom Hoq. the Court 
of Directort.) 

JudiHal 


nrarek 19. Mr. R. Keays to be acting assistant 
Judge and session judge of Surat. 

22. Mr. Charles Forjett to benasirof adawlut 
at Poona. 


24. Mr. John Williams to act as joint Judge and 
session Judge of Poona. 

Apia 2. Mr. H. H. Glass to act as Judge and 
session Judge of Ahmednuggur, during absence of 
Mr. Kentish. 

General Department. 

April 1. Mr. E. C. Morgan (having arrived at 
Presidency from leave granted him on SHIth July 
193i} allowed to resume charge of duties of his 
situation as Hon. Company’s solicitor. 


Furloughs, 4^c.— -Feb. 15. Mr. Gilbert Malcolm, - 
to sea, for one year, for health.— .March Mr. ' 
Secretary Bax, to Caudeish, on private aflhiti.— 
19. Mr. Arthur Hornby, to Eurom, for ctohtM' 
months, on private aflklrs. — 18. Maj. H. 0. 1^ 
bertson, principal collector of Poona, tO ita 
coast, for three months, for health. / 


RIDINO-MASTIIIS. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 24, 1834.— Under 
the instructions from the Supreme Govertu 
ment, a warrant officer as riding-master 
will be appointed to the Horse Artillery, 
and to each regiment of Light Cavalry. 

The monthly allowances of a riding, 
master are to be as follows: — Staff allow, 
aiice, Us. 60; horse allowance. Its. 30; 
and half-batta, Us. 30. 7 ans., or full- 
batta, Us. 60. 14 ans., according to cir. 
cumstanccs. 

Hiding masters will be allowed house* 
rent or teiit-curriage, as regulated for con- 
ductors. 

FEKSXAN LANGUAGE. 

Bombay Castle, March 3, 1834. — TIic 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to extend the provisions of tlie G. 
Os. of the 19th April 1825 and the 27th 
January last, to officers wIjo may pass an 
examination in the Persian language, who 
will, consequently, be hereafter entitled to 
six montlis* moonshce allowance, at the 
rate of Ils. 30 per mensem, on account of 
that language, in addition to any claim on 
account of Hiiidoostance, Mahratta, or 
Guzeratee. 

THIRD XfAOXSTRATE OF FOLICE. 

Bombay Castle, March 1834. — llie 

llight Hon. the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to abolish, from 18th March 
T834, the situation of third magistrate of 
police, in consequence of orders received 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Territorial Deparement~~IleveHue. 

March 8. Mr. A. Elphlnston to be first assistant 
to principal collector of Pooua. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. / 

April 2. The Rev. R. V. Keays, A*Af., chaplain 
at Dnpoolie and Sevemdrooj, to visit Rutnagnerry 
once in two months. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Bomlfay Cattle, March 3, 1834.— -The followiiw 
temporary arrangements confirmed :~Capt. A. M, 
Elder, Europ. regt., to act as deputy Judge adv. 
gen. to Poona divuion of army, during absence 
of Capt. Wooilhousc, on sick leave. — Ens. J. M. 
Browne to act as Mahratta interp. to European 
regt., from 19th Feb. — Assist. Siirg. U. A. R. Ni- 
cholson to assume medical charge of irregular 
horse in Cutch, ami of detach merits of cavalry 
and infantry stationed in Wagur and Parkur, un- 
til arrival or Assist. Surg. J. Bourchier. 

March 4.— Kns. C. D. My lire, (1th N.I., to act 
as qu. master and interp. in Hinduostanec lan- 
guage to that regt., from 27th Feb. 

March 7. — The following Icmiurrary arrange- 
ment confirmed 2d- Lieut. H. Gilrenie to act as 
qu. master, and 2d-Lieut. C. R. Dent as interpre- 
ter to Golundduzc bat., during i»erioil Lieut. Clea- 
ther may remain in charge erf battalion. 

March 8. — 5/ A N.L Ens. H. Rudd to be interp. 
in Mahratta language; date 25th Feb. 1834. 

Ens. M. 11. Pilfold, H.M. 2d or Queen’s Royals, 
to be Mahratta interp. to that regt.; date 18th 
Feb. 1834. 

March 10. — Assist. Surg. F. Forbes, relieved 
from duties in Indian Navy, and Assist. Surg. D. 
Thatcher placcil at disposal of acting superinten- 
dent of Indian Navy, for duty in that branch of 
service. 

March 13.— LIcut. R. St. John^ Europ. regt., 
to act as Irrigadc major at i’oona, during absence 
of Lieut. Urquliart, on sick cert., as a temporary 
arrangement. 

Lieut. W. Scott, corps of engineers, to be placed 
under orders of inspecting engineer of Deccan, for 
employment in department of public works. 

Ens. Boy6, 22d N.L, to take charge of pay de- 
partment N. D. of army, durtng absence, and on 
rcspinisibility, of Capt. Rankin. 

The following appointment confirmed Assist. 
Surg A. Arnott, M.D., to perform duties of civil 
station of Sholanore, in room of the late Assist. 
Surg. Mearns, and until arrival at station of Assist. 
Surg. Lawrence. 

March 20.— i;apt. G. C. Taylor, 2Cth N.L, to be 

e ld on peusiou list, under G.O. of 8th Dec. 
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^ JLUutr E«.V, W* ^Uart» Sd Gr. N.L, to act aa 
mtem. to Ut L.C„ tr&ai date of departure of 
pout, on sick certificate ; as 

. TlitlbUM{ii%^^ Older confiimed i— Major 
Algeo, H.lfe .diai imW Io assume aimmandof 
Dcesa brlMiii^V4ilt C<^ Salter^ app. to command 
of norUimdlVlBioA tf aimyi dateOth Dec. Itl33. 


MorcA 24.— The fi^tlowlnff temporary arranges 
ments conllnitw h- Lyons to act as in- 

tern. to 23d I44 m dttH^Ahaenoe of Lieut. Liddell 
on leave.— Lieut.: H* LiSWii;' 294 N.l.» to act as line 
adj. at Ahinedatiad. durldgahaenCe of Lieut. J. E. 
l*arsoii on leave to presidency. 

The following division order confirmed Major 
Marshall. 15th N.I.. to command station of Hur- 
sole, on departure of Lieut. Col. Litchfield } date 
31st Jan. 1&)4. 


Matvh 2(1.— Lieut. J. Skirrow, of engineers, to 
-be second assistant to mint engineer ; and Lieut. 
G. B. Munbe, of same corps, placed under orders 
of Capt. Grant In Cutch. 

Assist. Surg. .1. Doig, horse brigade, to act as 
staff surgeon and deputy-medical store-keeiier, at 
Belgaum, during absence of Surg. Kennedy on 
slcK leave. 


March 27* — II. Rose to take rank from 0th 
March 1034, and posted to 10th N.I., v. Erskinc 
dec. 


2\H N,L Lieut. S. J. Stevens to be mi. mast, 
and interp. in Hindoostanee language; dale lUih 
Peb. 1834. 

> March 31 15fA S.F. Eiis. H. O. Mathews* to 

i lieut., V. Ball resigned. 

Ens. G. R. Remington to take rank from 0th 
klarch 1831, posted to I5lh N.L, v. Mathews 


J Surg. W. V. Purnell, 3il L.C., to lie garrison 
kurgeon at Surat, v. Orton appointed superinten- 
fling surgeon. 


FURLOUGH. 

To Cape Of Good Hope.— March 2(1. Surg. U. 11. 
Kennedy, for eighteen months, for health. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

AFFOINTMENTS. 

March 0.— Capt. Bracks conflrme<l in situation 
of senior naval officer at Surat, from date of Capt. 
C'rawford*s embarkation for Cossicr. 

April 1.— Sir Charles Malcolm, ll.N., having 
arrived at presidency, directed to resuiiie charge 
of his situation as supeiintendent of Indian navy. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Tu Europe.— March 13. Lieut. W. Hodges, In- 
dian navy, for health. 

To Hyderabad.— March 18. Lieut. A. II, Nott, 
Indian navy, for six months, on piivatcalfairs. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival*, 

March R. H.C. schooner Shannon^ CTarlcFs, 
from Mandavie.— 18. II.C. sl<x)p of war Klphhi- 
atone. Sawyer, from Bassadore. — 21. Jean, Pier.se, 
from ('olomba — 29. Eu/Jtrates, liuckham, from 
London, Cape, Ceylon, and Tellichcrry. — 23. 
II.M.S. Mafi^cienne, Plumrldgc, from Triiicomal- 
lee. — 27. Mexican, Lubcert, from Muscat.— 28. 
H.M.S. Imofrene, Hart, fiom Zanzibar.— .10. E«- 
perance, Worthington, from Persian Gulf, &c — 
ApRii, ]. Cezar, DC Ramos, from Lisbon. — 5. 
Pascoa, Morgan, from China- — 5. AmitU, Her- 
vien, from Bordeaux. 

Departures, 

March 8. H.M.S. Melville, Johnson (Irearing 
the flag of Vice Admiral Sir John Gore), to sea.— 
10. II.C. brig Tigris, Lowe, for Cossier. — 13. 
Huron, Hardy, for Liveii>ool ; and John Runner, 
man. Watt, for Cochin and Bengal. — 15. H.C. 
sloop of war Clive, Hawkins, for Penang. — 16. 
Cora Nelly, Etcheverry, for Bordeaux.— 23. Dun- 
can Gibb, Donald, for I.ondon. — April 1. Cate- 
donia, .Stroyan, for Liverpool.— 5. H.M.S. Magi- 
Vienna, Phimridgc, for coa«t. — S. II.M.S. Imogene, 
Hart, for Madras.— 9. CWuntbia, Patterson, for 
l.ivcrpoul. 


RIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

MIRTHS, 

Feb, 19. At Kaira, the lady of Henry T. Chat- 
ter ton. Esq., medical deiiartincnt, of a daughter. 

28. At Dharwar, the lady of A. Sirens, Ksq., 
.civil service, of a son. 

Mai-ch :i. Mrs. JeilViet, of a daughter. 

Hi. At the Mahabulcshwur Hills, the Lady (>f 
Lieut. Willoughby Trevelyan, 2d L.C., of a son. 

24. .^t Hurnee, Mrs. James Scott, of Uuncoot, 
of a daughter. 

25. Al Colabah, Mrs. Tonks, of a daughter. 

MAUHIAUKS. 

Feb. 8. At Goa, Mr. R. Morgan, son of the late 
Capt. Rir Morgan, I.N., late master attendsiut at 
llmnbay, to Senhora Donna Luiza Flor Texcira 
de Boainonde. 

Mareh 12. At Poonah, Ens. D. D. Chadwick, 
'8th regt. N.I., to ('arollne Wilhelinina, second 
daughter of Thomas W. Stokoc, £sq., of the 
Bombay military establishment. 

DEATHS. 

Fch, 1. At Sholapoor, of jungle fever, J. L. 
Canicrou, Ksq., civil surgeon at that station. 

27* At DomlKiy, Joseph de Llinate Souza, Ksip, 
son of the late Sir Miguel de Limate Souza. 

March H, At Dharwar, Ens. W'ln. C. Erskine, 
of the lUth regt. N.L, from the ellccts of a fa^ll 
from his horse while hunting near that' place the 
day before. 

21. At Kavel, Anne, wife of Mr. Philip White, 
head draftsman in the chief engineers' ofhec, aged 
20. 


(iTcploit. 

COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan, l.l, 18:14.— Lieut. J. W. Dalgctty, Gist regt., 
to be deputy assistant cummissaiy at Kamly. 

Jan, 22. — Algernon Stewart, Esep, to assis- 
tant to government agent for western province 
and district judge of district court of Colombo, 
No. 3, 

Feb.ll, — Lieut. D. Mackintosh, D/th regt., tol>e 
deputy assist, commissary at Trincoinallec, in 
room of Lieut. Dalgetty, 


Ml KTJf. 

Jan. 7, AtNuwcra Ellin, the l.'iily of Capt. J. 
D. iiagunall, Ceylon Rifles, of a son. 

AIAKKIAGF. 

Feh, 19. At Trincomallcc, Henry E. A. Glasgow, 
Esq., youngest son of the laU* Lieut. Gmi. G. M. 
Glasgow, royal artillery, to Frances ('hrlstiaiiu, 
second liaughter of Thomas Dawson, Esq., ord- 
nance store Keeper. 

DEATHS. 

Jan, 1. At CoIoiiiIk), Mr. E. G. Clacssen, late 
clerk of the Treasury ; and on Feb, 14. Mrs. 
Claessen, his widow. 

11. At ColoinlH), the Rev. Father Francis Xa- 
vier, M.A , In ttie.'»:kl year of his age, after having 
Inbournl in diflerent parts of this island as a zea- 
lous missionary for the space of 21 years. 

Feb. ff. At Triiicrunailee, of lever, Richard 
Brook,. Estp, master-attendant of that place. 

9. At Putlam, Anna Pctronclla, wire of Mr. 
Franciscus Elias. 

14. At Colonitxi, the Rev. Father Constantioo 
Gomes, nf the congregation of the Oratory of St. 
Philip Neri, in the 48th year of his age. 

20. At Kandy, Capt. Richard Gray, of H.M. 
Ceylon llifl s, in the 43d year of his age. 


0 *ii) smalre. 

COLONIAL APrOINTAIENTS. 

Archibald Bell, Estp, of Belmont, to be a mem- 
ber of Legislative couuc4 of this colony. 
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Hon. Lieut. Col. Kenneth Snodgrust c.n. (being 
oiilcernext in command to commander of forcctt in 
colony), to be a member 6f Legislative Council. 

Robert Stewart, Ksq., of Sydney, to bo police 
magistrate at Campbelltown. 


The following gentlemen to be commlssionerf 
for hearing and detctznlning upon claims to grants 
of land within colony, under Act of Council 4 Wm. 
IV. No. i#:-— Sydney Stephen, Esq., president; T. 
L. Mitchell, Esq. ; and Roger Therry, Esq.— Mr* 
John Dillon, to i>e secretary. 


Capt. Charles Forbes, 11. M. 17th regt, to be po- 
lice magistrate at Patrick Plains. 

Mr. M. W. Lewis to be surveyor of town of Syd- 
ney under New-policc Act. 

Francis Allman, Esq., to be police magistrate at 
Goulbum, in room of Capt. W. H. Breton. 


W. N. Gray, Esq., to be police magistrate at 
Wollongong, In room of F. Allman, Esq. 


suipriKG. 

Arrivals at Sj/dney.— Feb. 2!i, Lady Hayes, from 
China, and Fortititde, from New Zealand.— March 
1. Hind, from New Zealand.— 2. Parnmiia, from 
Cork ; and Macclesfield, from China. — 4. Jessie, 
from Hobart Town.— 8. Amity, from ditto. — Id. 
fjady Leith, from Mauritius. — 18. ihtnmark Hilt, 
from New Zealand.— 20. Planter, from London. 
—Othelloi from Liverpool and Hobart Town, and 
Coj^niac, fnim LiveriKX)!. 

departures, — Feb. 23. Daphne, for Mauritius. 
— 2.4. t^nach, for Holiart Town and .Swan River. 
— 27. Nurmahul, for South Seas. — March 1. IViw- 
vess Pietoria, for Bengal. — (i. Attvick, for Manilla. 
—10. llnyal ^tvereign and Brothers, both fur Ba- 
tavia, and Bolina, for Launceston. 


BiitTir. 

Mtoeh n. At I*arramatta, the lady of Capt. Ed- 
wards, of Goulbum Plains, late of H.M. 17th 
regt., of a son. 


DEATH. 

March 7. At Sydney, John Kirsopp, Esq,, pay- 
master of tlic 4th or King’s Own regt. 


12. At HobartTown, the tody ot lliOiMr Iittntos 
Esq., of a daughter. _ ‘ 

Jan. 10 1U34: The tody Of €«pt. AWOH 
Hobart Town, of * a daughter (BtatoT tad)*, 

20. The lady of Or. J. MardoBbr Of « \ 

20. Mrs. Alfred Stephen, of msmi- 
Feb. 5 At Orielton, tho tody of Alex. GoIdJe, 
Esq., of a son. * 


IfARRlAOi^ 

Oct. 14. At Lovely eldest soA 

of George Estfle, Ksq*, of Iingi) Lodge, Macquarie 
River, to Eiiasa Frances, only daughter of Surg. 
Edw. Pllkington, 21st or R.N.B. Fusileers. 

17* Alex. Beauvais, Esq., of HobartTown, to 
Harriet, second daughter of Mr. Edward Miller. 

Nov. 8. At Launceston. Mr. Edm. D Ferguson, 
to Maria, youngest daughter of Shapland Graves, 
Ksq., county Waterford. Ireland. 

17. At Launceston, Mr. Joseph Solomon, to 
Mrs. Eliza Backhouse, daughter of Sharpland 
Graves, Esq., county of Waterford, Ireland. 

18. At Launceston, W. Chitty. Esq., of the 
V. D. Land Company, to Miss Head, of East, 
bourne, Sussex. 

Dec. 12. At Ellenthorpe Hal!, Daniel Robert- 
son, Esq., of Launceston, to Sarah W elUng Pur- 
brick, of Ellenthorpe Hall. 

Jan. 3, 18:M. Wm. T. Macmlchael, Esq., of 
HobartTown, to Dinah, eldest daughter of Cle- 
ment Gatehouse, Esq., of Pitt- water. 

Feb. 5. At Launceston, Hugh R. McKay, Esq., 
to Martha, fifth daughter of the late George H. 
Kirton. Esq., solicitor, London. ■' 


DEATHS. 


. Oi.‘t. 2. At Formosa, the lady of Robert Law- 
rence, Esq., after a short illness. 

— Al)out a fortnight after the death of hit wifej* 
Robert Lawrence, Esep, of Formosa. 

.Vow. — At Port Arthur, Dennis Collins, the 
old sjiilor who was lately transt>orted to this colony 
for throwing a stone at the King, when at Ascot 
Heath races. 

Dee. 15. At Marionbum, Lieut. Robertson, of 
the Kast-lndia Company’s service. 

Feb. 23, 1834. At Little Hampton, Norfolk 
Plains, Mrs. Sophia Skardon, wife of Lieut. G. 
B. bkardon, R.N. 


liTan I8tentrn’i» Hattb. 

COLONIAL AITOINTMKNTS. 

Edward Diimaresq, Esq. (having returned to 
colony), to resume duties of police-magistrate in 
district of New Norfolk. 

The following a]qx)intmciits confirmed by his 
Majesty Algernon Montagu, Esq., to tic puisne 
judge of Supreme Court of Van Diemen's Land. 
—Alfred Stephen. Esq., to be his Mfyesty’a at- 
ioniey-geucral. — Edw. McDowell, Esq., to be so- 
licitor-general and crown-solicitor. — Chas. Swan- 
stun, Chas. McLachlan, and John Gregory, E8<}rs., 
to be members of Legislative Council. — John Gre- 
gory, Esq., to be coUMiiai treasurer. 

II. n. Torlcss, Esq., to act as assistant police- 
magistrate at Hamilton. 

The Rev. P. Palmer, to be Rural Dean (a new 
appointment). 

Col. Leahy, 81st regt. (as senior officer next in 
command 01 trcMips to his £xc. the Lieut. Gover- 
nor), to be a member of Legislative Council. 

Adam Turnbull, Esq., to act as private secre- 
tary to his £xc. the Lieut. Governor ; and Edw. 
Bedford, Esq., to perform duties of assist, surg. 
on medical estab., as temporary arrangements. 

Maj. Fairweather, 21st N.B. Fusileers, to be 
commandant at Launceston. 


erapr of esooH $0ope, 

SHIPPING. 

An'iwils in Table Bay. May 21. Stilus from 
London. — 22. Murinus and ITalley field, both from 
London. — 2\. Couch and Falcon, both from St. 
Helena. — ;J0. lleucy Wellesly from London. — 27. 
Hall, from Calcutt.i (to repair). — June (i. ^n;ia 
Hoberttstu from London. 

Arrivals at Port Klizabeth. — May 7- Mary Ann 
from London. — 23. Maria from London. 

Departures from Table Bay. — May 8. Jane and 
Henry for N.S. Wales.— 9. Red Rovrr for ditto. — 
11. Syden, Triumph, and Upton Castle (Lieut. Gen. 
Sir John Keane on board;, all for Bombay. — 12. 
Sesostris for Madras.— 15. City of Edinburgts for 
Madras ; and James Pattinson (with Governor 
Sir James Stirling) for Swan River. — 19. H.M.S. 
Andromache (with l.ord Napier and suite) fot 
China. — 21. George Canning for Mauritius. — 22. 
Seppings and Emma, both f«>r Mauritius.— 
June 8. Anna Robertson for Bomtoy. 

BIRTHS. 

April 30. At Stellenbosch, Mrs. Dickinson, of a 
son. 

May 2. Mrs. Hodgskiii, of a son. 

11. The lady of Thomas E. Lacy, Esq., H.M. 
72dregt., of a daughter. 


BIRTHS, 

Aug. 30, 1833. At Rhodes, near Perth, the lady 
of T. Walker, Esq., of a daughter. 

Sept. 12. At Jericho, Mrs. P. Harrison, of a son. 
20. Mrs. Lempriere, of a daughter. 

Oct. 8. Mrs. Arch. McIntyre, of a daughter. 
18. Mr. J. C. Jennings, of a sou. 

Nov. 5. Mrs. Murdo^, of a daughter. 

12. Mrs. Moodie, of a son. 

Dec. 12. At Hobart Town, the lady of John 
Doyes, Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 


Mop 31. At Cape Town, Lieut. John Williams, 
Royal Eiwineers, to Frances, only daughter of the 
late Maj. Benj^dd, of H.'M.U7tnregt. 


DEATH. 

May 2. At his residence, Lutgensburg, near Ron* 
dcitxnch, Lieut. W. Steele, formerly of H.M. 72d 
regt., and latterly of H.M. (K)th toyal rille curiw, 
aged 59. 
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tSlPT. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


House, Aug, 13. 

A Special -GeiMnil Court of Proprietors 
of East-lndt^ '-Stock was this day held^ at 
the Company!* House in Leadenhall- 
Btreei, pursuant to advertisement. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been rend — 

The Chairman (Henry George 
Tucker, Esq.) said : “ 1 luwe tlio honour 
to inform you that certain papers which 
have been presented to Parliament since 
the last General Court, are now laid 
before the proprietors, in conformity with 
cap. 1, sec. 4, of the By-Laws.*’ 
COMPEt^SATION TO MAIllTIME OFFICERS. 

The Chairman , — “ I have further the 
honour to acquaint you, that this Court has 
been specially siiinmoncd for ttic purpose 
l^f considering the scale of compensation 
iroposed to be granted to the commanders 
ind officers of the Company’s maritime 
iervicey which has been opeti for the inspcc- 
ion of the Proprietors since 'Iliursday last, 
itid which has also been printed for the 
Convenience of the Proprietors. 1 now beg 
eave to move ’Hliat the minute of the 
'Court of Directors be rea<l.” 

The minute was accordingly read by the 
Clerk, as follows : 

** The Court of Directors of the East>India 
Company, in accordance witli the desire expressed 
by the (general Court, have proceeded to recoii- 
sulcr the plan of compensations proposed to be 
anted to the commanders and omcers in the 
arttime Service of ihe Company, and have 
attentively perusctl a Memorial u)>on that sub> 
jeet, sign^ by Captain Probyn on behalf of the 
Service. 

*• Both the plan and the memoTlal are hereunto 
annexed ; together with memorials and appiica- 
t!(ms from separate branches and individuals of 
the Maritime Service. 

*• It can scarcely be necessary for the (7ourt of 
Directors to observe, that a more diilicult or 
invidious duty could not well have devolved upon 
them, than that of deciding upon the multifarious 
claims to compensation consequent on the dis- 
continuance of the Company’s trade. 

** Acting, on the one hand, as the fpiardians of 
all who have served the Company with zeal and 
fidelity, it became the Court of Directors to 
respond to the liberal disposition expressed 
towards their servants by the proprietors through- 
out the discussions regarding the Charter j whilst, 
on the other hand, the Court feel themselves 
equally bound, as trustees for the Indian territory, 
to restrict liberality within the limits of what 
should appear to be due in justice to the preten- 
sions of the respective claimants. 

<* The difficulty, as respects most classes of 
persons in the direct service of the Company, 
was not Indeed great, because such persons were 
already, either by law or usage, entitled upon 
retirement to superannuation allowances, the rate 
of which formed a guide to the Court of Directors 
in determining upon the compensation which 
should be granted in these cases. 

«* But no such principle or practice existed in 
the Maritime Service. It was altogether diiihr- 
ently constituted and paid. With the exception 
of tne commander ana officers of the Company’s 
own ships, the members of that service wore 
appointed by private owners, apd not by the 
('oinpany, who had no power to restrict the 
numuers of oflUoers, nor to doierminethe selections 
or promotion. 


•• The remuneration of Maritime Servants 
consisted, for the most part, of cominercial 
privileges, affording an opportunity for the pro- 
fitable employment of capital. 

•* The Court of Directors consider that tio 
comparison can, with propriety, be instituted 
between the claims to consideration of com- 
manders and officers, whose opportunity of pe- 
cuniary benefit was derived chiefly from trade and 
the other contingent sources, and those of officers 
and clerks, who receive a subsistence, from the 
time they enter the service to tlic time of their 
death, without l)cing afforded any opportunity 
of acquiring a fortune. In the one case, com- 
manders and officers, upon retirement or losss 
of employment, were never considered to lie 
entitled to pensions, unless they came within 
the provisions of * Po))lar Fund;’ but in thu 
other case, it was the iiractice, under the 
authority of Parlianient, to grant to officers 
and clerks in the home service superannuation 
allowances, nearly cxiual, on an average, to the 
compensation lately awaked to the servants of 
that class. 

Neither can the Court of Directors admit 
that the commanders and officers of the freiglitcd 
service, dependent as they were for employment 
U]M)n private connexions and influence with tlicir 
owners, whose business does not necessarily cease 
with the discontinuance of the Com)>any’s trade, 
are entitled to be placeil, in respect of c^impcn- 
sation, upon a footing with the commanders 
and officers of the Company’s own service, who, 
in conse({Ucnce of the change of system, have 
entirely lost the connexion upon which tiicir 
employment deiicndcci. 

** Reference having been made to former grants 
of compensation to Maritime Servants, the Court 
of Dirccrors think it right to state to the General 
Court the nature of these prcccilcnts, 

•* The first was in lyjMJ. — Previously to that 
period a com man tier generally purenased his 
command, .'ind considereif it a provision fur life, 
it being then the authorized practice for owners 
to continue their coiitr.'icts for ships when worn 
out, by building others. This plan (known by 
the name of ** the perpetuity system") was 
abolishcil in 170G, and compensation was granted 
to commanders, upon the principle, and to the 
extent mentioned m the following resolution, viz. 

•* ' That every commander of a regular ship in 
the Company’s service, having an interest in the 
bottom,* shall receive from the Company an 
allowance of jb‘l,.'>(N>, as a com]>ensation to liim 
for the resumption of the bottom of his ship, and 
of the interest which he may be considered to 
enjoy therein, and, in addition tlicrcto. shall also 
receive two-thirds of the consideration which 
shall ajipear to have been paid for the command 
of his snip, so that sucli payments In no case 
whatever shall exceed together the sum of 

** Tills resolution was fully discussed in the 
General Court, and the adequateness of the com- 
pensation deliberately admitted, it appearing by 
the records that a proposal was made by a i>ro- 
prietor to augment tne grant from db‘l,5lH) to 
4^2, .500, which was subsequently withdrawn. 

** Simultaneously with the adoption' of this 
plan of compensation, the sale of commands was 

E rohibited, under severe penalities applicable 
oth to commanders and to owners. 

** So far, therefore, as the precedent of I7(N» 
can be considered applicable to the present case, it 
amounts to this : that commanders who lost their 
ships by the discontinuance of the * perpetuity 
system* received £l,.500 each, and the cost of this 
compensation was, in a great degree, met by a 
charge, which from 17!)6 to 1814 was made to 
the commanders of .C.5U0 per voyage. 

Tlie plan of the Court or Directors, as 
first nramed, gave precisely that sum, viz. 
to .commanders in the freighted service, with the 
proviso, that this coniiiensatiun, and that pro- 
poscil tor the officers, should be restricted to 
those who had an interest in ships built originally 
for the Company, oud whose contracts have 
expired. ■ 
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** But observing that strong objections have been 
taken to that restriction, anti being most anxious 
to extend the measure of relief as widely as possi- 
ble, the Court of Directors will consent to the grant 
of the proposed compensation to all Commanders 
and Ofneers who have licen in actual employ in the 
service, within the period of five years antecedent 
to the 22d of April in:i4, upon their declaring that 
it was their intention to continue to follow their 
profession in the Maritime Service of the Com- 
pany. 

** The other case of compensation relied upon 
as a precedent was subsequently to the opening of 
the India trade in 1U14. That compensation was 
restricted to Commanders who might fall into de- 
cay. It was, in fact, an enlargement of Poplar 
Fund. Commanders who could not obtain employ- 
ment, received so much, by way of annuity, as 
made up with their own resources a total income 
of jb':iOo a-year if married, and jt;250 if single ; and 
they were rc<|uired annually to report the state of 
ihcir jirivate affairs, in order that the amount of 
the annuity might be regulated accordingly. 

“ That provision ceased to be available to new 
appliccints in 11121. But the Regulations <if Poplar 
Fund, which provide pensions uyvni agraduatetl 
scale for the wnole service, and amounting i?i the 
case of (?ommandors to .Cl.Xi per annuiii as a means 
of subsistence in ceitain cases, are still in force: 
and the C'ourt of Di^Cors would draw the parti- 
cular attention of the tleneral (?ourt to tlic fact, 
that it has been no part of the plan of compensation 
proposed by tlicm, to bar the jiarties who may re- 
ceive it from hereafter claiming, if soentitlc'd, the 
iK-nefits of I hat institution. 

"Those hmefits, however, arc now ac corded cnly 
upon the conditions of sickness and jiecuniary dis- 
tress ; and ilie Court of l^ircctors cannot but feel 
that cases m.ty occur, in which (.'ointiiandcrs and 
Officers, though not disahlcsl by sickness, may fail 
in their endeavours to obtain employment. 

" The Court of I)irect<'rs aic aware that the 
compensation proposed does not fully provide for 
such a contingency; nor, in their judgment, 
ought it to do so, .os it wouhl bo unreasonable to 
supp<ise that the opportunity of employment to 
the Maritime otlicers in the line of their profes- 
sioii would altogether cease wiili the cessation of 
the Company’s trade. 

" With the view, however, of meeting, as far as 
possible, the case of those Commanders and Offi- 
cers who depend solely upon their professional 
exertions, the Court of Directors are of opinion 
lhat it will be consistent with just lilieraJity, to 
make sonic provision for such as, notwithstanding 
the grant of compensation, may fall into liistress. 

*• The t'oiirt of Directors therefore jiropose, 
that ]»ensions, upon a scale grailuatcil as per mar- 
gin* from 4.’15o per annum as that of a (.'oinman- 
der, shall lie allowed by tlic Company to parties 
who have seived ten years (to be computed as time 
from the date of entering tlio service to the date of 
the termination of the last voyage), without re- 
quiring pnxif of sickness, simply on the groumi of 
being unable to obtain employmciii; provided 
that any income which the party may irossi^s shall 
CO in abatement of such pension, and that the 
claim to it shall be preferred within the piriod of 
five years from the termination of the last voyage. 

«• The General Court will observe, that the 
C'ouTt’s plan does not propose any <-oinpeiisatum 
for iievsons in the freighted sew ice below the grade 
of Fourth Mate. The Court of Directors, how- 
ever, upon reconsideration, are of o]r.ninu, that 
Surgeons' Mates shoulil receive the same amount 
of compensation as is proposed for Fourth Mates, 
viz. i'llib for each ; that a sum of .tHH) should be 
flivcii to every Fifth and Sixth Mate; and j£50 to 
sitch of the Boatswains, Carpenters, and Gunners, 
as shall have gone two voyages at the letist in one 
of those stations. ^ 

" The Court of Directors having now maturely 
reviewed the subject, with an anxious dwirc to 
consult the wishes expressed by the Gcneial i ourt, 
and to afford adequate relief, coii.isteiit with a 
sense of duty to the trust reposeil m them, to a 
most vahiablo and highly meritorious rdass of pro- 
fessional men, can only indulge a coufuleiU hope 
that the plan with the mixlilications which have 

* Commander.... dbTSO Surgeons 

Chief Mate .... W) Assistant burgeons. . 


Swond BO Pursers 40 

Third 00 Boatswains, Carpen- 

Fyvirth 36 ters, and Gunners 


been introduced and explained, will besattefb^tetf 
to the General Court. 

Mr. Weeding rose, and wa* proca^OB 
to address the Court, wben be was interV 
rupted by 

The Chairman^ who bad also riaen, and 
inquired whether the honii Fkoprietpr meant 
to make any motion ? , 

Mr. Weeding answeired that he did. 

The Chairman said, that the minute 
which bad been just read conveyed tlicseiu 
timents of his colleagues and himself on 
this subject, and be sincerely lioped that it 
might be found satisfactory to the propri- 
etors. In that hope he should submit to tbe 
Court this resolution: **that this Court 
concur” — 

Mr. Wfedtng’~~‘^* I submit to the Chair- 
man that I am in possession of the Court, 
and am desirous to make my motion.” 

'Vlw Chairman ^ — ** There will be abun- 
dant lime for the bon. Proprietor to make 
his motion.** 

Air. Weeding claimed tlic right of pre- 
cedence. 

The Chnirmnn said-—** I sbull, as is my 
duty, make my ii’otion — ‘ that this Court 
concur in, and approve of, the scale of 
compensation proposed by the Court of 
Directors.* ’* 

Air. Weeding said he was very sorry at 
the manner in which the hon. Chairman 
was proceeding. I low did the case stand ? 
The Directors, at the suggestion of a former 
Court, agreed to reconsider tliis subject. 
They on that side of the bar, diflfered in 
opinion from the gentlemen on the other 
side, and the latter, in consequence, con- 
sented to reconsider the scale. Now, having 
reconsidered the scale, and laid it before 
the Proprietors, he could not sec why the 
Directors should now’ come forward with 
a motion, instead of hearing, in tlie first 
instance, what was the opinion of tlic Ge- 
neral Court. He did not know of any rule 
ill that Court which precluded him, as a 
proprietor, from coming forward and siib- 
niitling a motion on the plan which had 
been propounded to tlicm. He felt that 
he had the same right as any other person 
to discuss any question which might be in- 
troduced ; and he certainly did think that 
the hon. Chairman, in deference to his 
constituents, ought to have given way, and 
heard the sentiments of the General Court 
on this subject ; a subject which, in fact, 
appertained more to the General Court than 
to the Court of Directors, and which the 
latter had expressly admitted the right of 
the Proprietors to examine. Under these 
circumstances, it appeared extraordinary to 
him, that, after he liad proceeded to address 
the Court, the Ivon. Chairman should as- 
sume the right to get up and make a motion. 
He begged, therefore, unless the Court 
itself would decide the point of order, that 
a special case should be drawn up for the 
consideration of their learned Counsel. 
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Iff Making tlicse observations, he had not 
.slightest Intention to prolong the dis- 
Misidn uliiiecMMriljr ; but considering 
what had lately taken piece in tliat Court, 
a quMtioki of privilege or rigiit, wliicli 
materialfy^ eopeWned the independence or 
userulnen^4f^%h0 body, ought not 

lightly to bei^v#^ up. He bad no personal 
interest in the question of compensation; 
but he felt for the interests of a very deserv- 
ing body of men. He had not, he re- 
pented, any interest, direct or collateral, 
mixed up with this affair; all he had in 
view was, to procure justice and liberality 
for a meritorious body of the Company's 
servants. {Hear, hear/) Such being the 
case, he hoped that the bon. Chairman 
would allow his motion to stand as an 
amendment to that which he (Mr. Weeding) 
was about to make. Only let the Court 
consider how illo^icaly it would be to allow 
Sticli a course as tliat proposed by the lion. 

* Chairinaii. In any other case the hon. 
Chairman on his own principles, on the 
common reason of the thing, would object 
to such a proceetiing. How did the Iron. 
Chairman know that, having heard him, 
he would not feel that his proirosiiion w'as 
one that was entitled to be received and 
entertained ? Why not hear the arguments 
which he (Mr. Weeding) meant to address 
to the Court? He knew that Uie hon. Chair- 
man's mind was fitted to think and to act 
liberally, which he hoped would prevent 
him from supposing that he might not 
be enlightened by hearing the sentiments 
of his fellow-men. He therefore wished 
this special question to he put to their 
standing coiiii xd, namely, whether he (Mr. 
Weeding) had not a riglit to originate this 
motion, he li^ving risen to address the 
Court before the hon. Chairman ; and 
whether the hon. Chairman's motion must 
not stand as an amendment to that which 
he was about to m.ikc ? What, he asked, 
would be said of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, or of the presiiling officer 
of any other assembly summoned to meet 
on public business, and who immediately 
stood up and said “ I will at once propose 
such a resolution as I imay think proper, 
however the sentiments of others may differ 
from it, without affording the Court a pre- 
vious opportunity of hearing them. And 
I will do this, notwithstanding that 1 have 
had an opportunity beforehand of printing 
and circulating myopinions and those of my 
immediate colleagues on the same subject.” 
He would assert that this would be most 
ungracious, and could not he done; he 
therefore entreated the hon. Chairnian, liy 
every consideration of associated feeling, as 
well as regard for the point of order; by 
every sympathy which he might feel on the 
subject; he entreated him, by the nature of 
the question itself, as a public question — 
to suffer his (Mr, Weeding's) proposition 
to become the urigi nal motion, lie paused 
for a reply. 


The Chnirmnn said, he had on this occa- 
sion acted according to e.stiiblislied form 
and usage, and adopted (he natural course 
of things, which was, to submit to the 
Court those Minutes that had been the sub. 
jeet of the deliberations of the Court 
of Directors, those deliberations having 
taken place in consequence of a resolution 
of the Court of Proprietors. Having 
taken that step, it was his undoubted right 
to move that those minutes be approved 
of.** If, by adopting that course, the merits 
of the question were likely to be kept out of 
view, he would at once give way to the 
hon. proprietor. But it was impossible 
that any injury could result to the interests 
of the parties concerned by pursuing the 
course which he pointed out, which was 
merely asking of the Court, after the 
minutes had been submitted to them, to 
consider and to approve of them. Now, if 
tlie hon. proprietor was4o fond of law^ he 
was willing to let this point be propounded 
to the learned Serjeant. In his opinion, 
the course which the lion, proprietor had 
taken w'as trifling with the question; and 
he considered the speech tliat he had made 
as useless and unprofitable. The hon. 
proprietor talked of sympathy : lie felt 
just as much sympathy as the hon. pro* 
prietor did. He trusted that he always 
entertained a kind mid good feeling witli 
respect to that or any other question that 
came before the Court. All he asked was, 
to suinnit these minutes to the Court for 
approbation and confirmation. Any gen. 
tlcnian might then move an amendment for 
the consideration of the Proprietors. 

Mr. Fielder did not rise to enter into the 
general merits of the question before the 
Court of the Company of Proprietors, but 
merely to speak to the point of order. It 
was far from liis intention to impute to the 
directors improper motives, or a want of 
feeling. 1 1 always had been, and he trust* 
cd it would continue to be his wish, to 
treat that Court with due courtesy, and 
indeed with respect and attention. How- 
ever the proprietors might ^be inclined, 
they were not to lose sight of the real 
situation and high standing of their own 
Court of the Company of Proprietors. 
As to the question of order, he must take 
leave to say that the course adopted by 
the hon. Chairman was not the usual one 
pursued by that and other Boards. He 
( Mr. F.) had been accustomed for the last 
thirty years to public boards, and to be 
frequently in the chair himself, and he 
must be e.Ycused in observing, that he liad 
never seen such a step taken by a chair- 
man before. 

The Chairman . — If the hon. proprie- 
tor wishLMl for the opinion of counsel on 
the point, he could have it.” 

Mr. Fiehler . — He spoke to order, and 
the question of order was not to be set- 
tled by the opinion of coHnscl, however 
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respectable he might be, but by the pro- 
prietors themselves — ( /Tetfr, hear /) He 
considered it was the duty of a cimirman 
to open tlic meeting, to Jiave the papers 
and proceedings read, and to make 
any relevant observations, and then 
leave the whole l)iisincss for which the 
Court was summoned to the proprietors, 
for questions, arguments, motions, and 
resolutions. The Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, and the rest of the Direc- 
tors could not, he submitted, be recog- 
nised otherwise than as individual pro- 
prietors ; in no other light had they 
right to form a part of the Court of the 
Company of Proj>ri<.*tors.— {Tfearjicar !) 
In the jiresent instmiec, tlie Court having 
been opened, and the papers and pro- 
ceedings read, a jiroprietor had enlereil 
upon tile sul>ie(rt, and declared his inten- 
tion to submit a motion, before the Chair- 
man gave the least intimation of putting a 
motion himself; ho must submit, there- 
fore, that the pM’oprictor was in full pos- 
session of the Court of J’ro])rietors, and 
aceonling to the custom of the Court, and 
as he believed of all other Hoards, no one 
had a right to iirevcnt the j)ro])rietor from 
proceeding with his argument and mo- 
tion. He really did think this was the 
lirst instance ofa (Chairman’s interference 
in favour of a motion of Ins own. — (ficar, 
hear!) 'i'he Chairman had not only per- 
mitted the proprietor to discussion, but 
even inquired if it was to be followed by 
motion, and the question being answered 
artirmativcly, upon what ]iririciple, he 
would ask, could the lion. Chairman pre- 
vent the ])roprietor’s continuing the sub- 
ject.— (y/ero*, hear!) Hefore tlie main 
question was jjroeeeded in, this point of 
order, ho cmiceiveil, must be settled, not 
by the ojiinion of counsc I, but by taking 
the sense of the whole Court of Proprie- 
tors. 

Mr. Astdl saiil be hoped the C’oiirt 
would pardon him for ollbring his oi)inion 
on this occasion ; but, he felt, in one respect, 
that it was necessary for. him to state his 
sentiments, after the very determined man- 
ner in which the lion, proprietor who had 
just sat down had given his opinion. The 
lion, proprietor hail asserted that, for two 
centuries, a dilFercnt practice had prevailed 
from that which was now introduced ; and 
that the Chairman merely called on others 
to submit motions, but never made any 
proposition himself. His experience was 
not perhaps so great in those matters .is 
tliatof the lion. gent. ; but still he had had 
some experience in that room, and even in 
that chair ; and, so far as that experience 
went, he must say, that nothing could be 
more unfounded than the statement of the 
hon. proprietor. It was a very common 
oecurrence for the Chairman to move the 
approbation of the Court with respect to 
any proceeding of the Court of Directors, 
AsUit,Joiirn. N. S. Voi., 1 5. NOm57 . 
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when that proceeding ^as hi4pf^^,Um 
Proprietors. Now, ^withoMt tfA ^ 

question itself, the state ,6f 
simply this. Some few U wab ' 

understood, that the Court of >' 

agreed to a scale of compeiiMtion^lbi^lbw 
maritime officers, llio Cpyrt of; Proprie- 
tors did not approve of that rumotireil scale, 
and it was sent back fpc ifciCQiieideration. 

Mr. begged ip set the hon. 

Director right on the facts of the case, 
which he had probably mistaken in conse. 
qtiencc of having been absent on the former 
occasion. No scale had been siibmitteil to 
the Court, and therefore none could be 
sent back. The General Court had heard 
that a plan had been submitted to the Board 
of Control, which tliey disapproved, and 
begged migiit be withdrawn, and recon- 
sidered by the Directors, and then sub- 
mitted to the Proprietors. Tbc latter cer« 
taiiily did not expect tliat a course would 
have been taken to anticipate their opinions, 
and to cut short the debate on thi.s subject. 

Mr. d,s/e/l knew not why he was inter- 
rupted. He had some reason to complain 
— but still he would not find fault — al- 
though it was strange the interruption 
should come from one ivho wished to hold 
the balance of order in tliat Court. The 
Court of Directors had been requested to 
reconsider the scale of compensation. They 
luul, in consequence, reconsidered it. They 
laid the result before the Proprietors ; and 
the Cimirman had, as a matter of course, as 
a matter of duty, put the question, ** that 
the Court accede to the proposition of 
the Directors.” At that moment the 
lion, gentleman started up, and contended 
tJiat he had a right to originate a inutiuii, 
and declared that the inteji^sts of tJiese 
parties would bt; injured unless Jiis pro- 
position were first received. Could the 
directors Iiave any wisli to injure them? 

On the contrary, they Iiail . «lone what 
the jiroprietors wished ; they had rccoiisi- 
dereil the scale, and amended it. If the 
proprietors did not agree to what was 
proiiused, they iniglit adopt any amend- 
ment they thought proper. But, as to 
the point of fonii, he was of opinion that 
the Chairman could not do less than he 
had done, and he hoped that the Court 
of Proiirictors would support him. 

Sir C. Forbes was anxious to sjieak a 
few. words to order. There was no reso- 
lution before tlieiy, and there ought to 
have been nt) resolution before tlieiii when 
his hon friinid rose to make his motion. 
How stood the case, and where was the 
coiisisteney of the hon. Chairman ? Did 
he not, on a former ueeasioii, maintain, 
and call on the learned eouiisci to siqi- 
port him in maintniniiig, that the proprie- 
tors iiad nothing to do with this que.siion,, 
hilt that the Court of Direetors had full 
right to grant comjiensations and gratui- 
ties, iiistas they, in their good-wilh might 
(•0 
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Chink propert without the intervention of 
the Court of Proprietors. On that occa- 
sion they were* however, requested to 
revise their previous decision : and now, 
instead of aping that which they were 
called on to do, namely, to form a new 
scale of coodpansatipn^ and to lay it be- 
fore the CCHirt for their 

consideration and' ianction, according to 
law, usage, and epminon sense, they came 
here this day and presented a resolution 
to tlie Court. (Hear, hear!) They took 
a step which went to stultify the former 
proceeding of the Court, when ihey called 
on tile proprietors at once to !:cpiiour in 
the opinion at which the Coudf of Direc- 
tors had arrived. {Heart hear!) The 
directors now asked tlie proprietors to 
' sanction the opinion which they had come 
to on a subject which, when they last met 
there, the very same directors had told 
them was one with which that Court had 
nothing to do under tlie late act of par- 
liament. With respect to the point of 
order, he would not be guidetl by the 
learned seijeant behind the bar (and he 
was far from meaning any disrespect to 
him) as a lawyer ; but he womid put it to 
him, as a member of the Iloose of Com- 
mons, or to any other trieinlier of the 
House of Commons, whether it was con- 
sistent with the orders and rules of that 
house, or of any other well-regulated 
assembly, to proceed in the manner in 
which the bon. Chairman had done? 
Whether it was correct for any gentle- 
man to rise and take possession of the 
Court, when a proprietor had already 
risen to address it? The lion, proprietor 
had told the Cliairman, in answer to the 
question putpto him, that he meant to 
conclude with a motion ; and, in the face 
of that declaration, the hon. Chairman 
forced his resolution on the Court. — 
{Heart hear!) The gentlemen proprie- 
tors behind the bar met in another place 
as directors, and came to a resolution, 
which they then submitted to the pro- 
prietors, and called on them to concur in 
that resolution, before the intended first 
motion was proposed; before the hon. 
proprietor who had possession of the 
Court had stated what the nature of liis 
motion was. Now, he would contend 
that such a proceeding was not consistent 
with order. He saw no objection to re- 
ceiving the opinion of the learned seijeant 
as a member of the House of Commons ; 
to that he had not the least objection, 
for no mail knew better the rules and 
orders by which regularity was preserved 
in that assembly ; but he did not want to 
hear any legal technical argument on the 
subject. He thought he had shewn, that 
the proceeding on this occasion was to- 
tally contradictory to the course which 
the hpii. Chairman had deemed it neces- 
sary to pursue when the proprietors last 


met in that court. And lie must say, 
that it would be more consistent with 
wliBt passed on that occasion, if the Court 
of Directors had satisfied themselves with 
simply doing that which the proprietbrs 
had called on them to do ; namely, sub- 
mitted to the Court the result of their 
deliberations, unaccompanied by a mo- 
tion. {Heart hear!) 

Mr. Lindsay said, the bon. proprietor 
who bad spoken to order in the first in- 
stance, had stated that the gentlemen 
behind the bar formed a Court of Direc- 
tors in another place, but that in that 
room they were only proprietors. He 
perfectly agreed in that statement, and on 
that ground he would defend the course 
taken by the hon. Chairman. When the 
hon. Cliairman brought forward certain 
minutes, he was in the possession of the 
Court, which had been convened for the 
purpose of considering those minutes. At 
that moment. Mr. Weeding got up to 
make a proposition. Now, lie submitted, 
that, at the time, the lion. Chairman was 
a proprietor and in ])osse.ssioii of the 
Court. It WHS his duty to lay before his 
brother proprietors the minutes to which 
the Court of Directors had agreed, and 
to follow that proceeding up by a motion 
of approjul if he deemed it necessary* 
He askeoi whether, under these circum- 
stances, the hon. Chairman was not in 
possession of the Court, and whether he 
had not a right to conclude with a mo- 
tion ? 

The Chairman said, he believed that 
he actually had the paper in his hand and 
was ready to read it when Mr. Weeding 
rose, and in deference to that gentleman 
he had desisted, because he thought that 
he was going to ask some question. In 
acting as he had done, he did not wish to 
take the Court by surprise ; he had no 
desire to prevent the merits of the case 
from being gone into. It signified not, 
tiien, by whom the business was opened* 
He must, however, contend that he was 
perfectly in order. It was his duty to lay 
those papers before the proprietors, and 
to make a motion with rcsjicct to them. 
What were the directors ? They filled a 
high post, and having, in the discharge of 
their duty, adopted certain propositions, 
they hoped for the concurrence and ap- 
prohution of the proprietors. His motion 
merely went to ask, very respectfully, for 
that approbation and concurrence. Hie 
hon. baronet asserted that he (the^Chair- 
man) had declared, that the proprietors 
bad nothing to do with the question of 
compensation. He had said no such 
thing. had stated, that the Court of 
Directors were competent, under the 7tli 
section of the Act of Phrliament, as ex- 
pounded by tlie learned seijeant— that 
they were, under that seetioU, competent, 
ill law, to lay down a scale Of compeiisa- 
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tiOii» without, in the first instance, con- 
sulting the proprietors. But he had 
stated, at the same time, that it was 
still connpetent to the Court of Proprie- 
tors, if they thought fit, to supersede that 
scale, to diminish it, or to add to it; 
that would^ undoubtedly be a perfectly 
Icg^ and justifiable act. The course 
which the directors had taken was, he 
conceived, the most convenient as well 
as the most legal, and certainly it did not 
trench on any right belonging to the Court 
of Proprietors. In this discussion, they 
were, he conceived, losing much valuable 
time, and therefore he trusted that they 
would proceed to the question, lie had, 
lie repeated, a right to make his motion. 
He had submitted to flic Proprietors the 
propositions agreed to by the Court of 
Directors after they had been maturely and 
deliberately considered. The Court might 
either negative them or qualify them by 
amendment; and therefore the lion. gent, 
could not say, that the Court of Directors 
were doing any thing to prejudice the cause 
which he was advocating. 

Mr. Weeding would tell the lion. Chair- 
man how he was prejudicing the cause. 
If he (Mr. Weeding) were allow'cd to 
originate the proposition, he would have the 
opportunity of replying; but if the lion. 
Chairman moved in the first msCancc he 
would bo deprived of that advantage. He 
would take no further notice of the hoii. 
Chairman’s complaint of his ( Mr. Weed- 
iiig*s) trifling with the question, and of his 
speech being useless and unprotitablc, than 
to ascribe it to the disappointment which 
be felt, because his own opinions were not 
deemed by others so sound as he thought 
them himself, lie had now stated how the 
course which the Chairman was about to 
take, would prejudice his cause, and if it 
were so, upon his own admission and pro. 
mise ho called upon him to alter it. Was 
that the fact or nut ? 

The Chairman said lie would answer 
that at once. The lioii. proprietor might 
make as many speeches as he pleased, lie 
(the Chairman) did not want to reply ; he 
waived the privilege ; he wished not to 
damage or injure the cause. His desire 
was, tlwt the subject should be fairly and 
fully considered. He would hear patiently 
what was said in that court, but he did 
not wish to utter another word, as his sen. 
timents were fully set forth in the minute 
that had been l ead. 

Mr. Lindsay . — If the hoii. proprietor 
moves an amendment, he will have a right 
to reply on that amendment. (No, no/) 

Mr. Fielder said, he did net state any 
such thing as the hon. director (Mr. 
JLiindsay) seemed to suppose. The bon. 
director had misundersto^ him. He ad- 
mitted, that .the. lion. Chairman had done 
his duty in laying the paper before the 
Court ; but, a proprietor being in pos. 
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session of the court, when the hon. Chair- 
man made bis motion, he coQl^nd^'tl^t 
the bon. Chairman had no 
fere with that proprietor. ■ 

The C^dtVman— Mr. 
session of the Court, and wilt s^eak 
merita.of the case. • 

Mr. Chair- 

man withdraw hit xnotibA ? 

The C^frman— No, jito. 

Mr. iTcedmg said, that the hon. director 
(Mr. Lindsay) had not stated tticcase cor- 
rectly. The Directors had not desired the 
Chairman to make any motion on the 
subject. Their minute of the 5tti of August 
terminated with saying, *<tliey indulged 
the hope that tlie plan, with the modifica- 
tions which had been introduced, would 
be satisfactory to the General Court.** 
The TOurse taken by the hon. Chairman 
was not in conformity with this. He was 
not content with recommending the plan, 
but he called upon the Court of Proprie- 
tors to approve of It, before he would hear 
one word from them on the subject. Now, 
he would ask, was there any thing what- 
ever connected with this subject which 
called on the lion. Chairman or the Court 
of Directors to originate a motion of Uiis 
nature ? It appeared to him that no such 
duty was imposed on the hon. Chairman 
by his colleagues. They had, in the minute 
which had been read, stated what was their 
opinion, and expressed a hope that the 
Court of Proprietors would agree with 
them. Why did not the hon. Chairman 
allow the matter to rest there? Would it 
not have been a more gracious mode of pro- 
ceeding, to have allowed the General Court 
to take the matter up in the way which to 
them appeared the most proper? He 
should not, hovrever, say a word more on 
the subject, nor farther consume the time 
of the Court with reference to a point of 
order. He felt, however, in respect to 
the point of order, tliat he had been irre- 
gularly interfered with, for he had cer- 
tainly thought that the Court of Directors 
would at least have been passive, if they 
did not agree with the proceedings of the 
General Court ; but here he found that he 
had been mistaken. He, however felt as- 
sured that the hon. Chairman and his col. 
leagues would not allow what had passed 
on the point of order in any way to pre- 
judice the cause which he was about to 
support ; but that they would, on the con- 
trary, lend their indulgent consideration to 
the reasons which he (Mr. Weeding) should 
offer in support of the motion that he in- 
tended to make. Nay, he hoped that tho 
hon. Chairman was willing to be convinced, 
and if he were so, that he would induce 
his colleagues, particularly those who were 
of the finance committee, to agree in tlic 
opinion to which the General Court might 
come. It was matter of regret that it 
should be necessary for any member of that 
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COurt| und particularly that it should fall 
hi||ot, to call again the attention of the 
'P^opriet^ to a question of compensation 
to imir' l^aritime servants. He Ind en. 
teiiiiinlid the- l>oj)^^ . he confessed, that the 
Conrt pf in deference to the feel- 

ings and^Ul^eiiS^ of the General Court, 
at its ~ former would have pre- 

sented a scalci- of compeqeation to the pre- 
sent meeting wliSdi Jt #a$, {Possible for this 
Court to accrae to. When said ** which 
it was possible for tliis Court to accede to,** 
he meant not to speak disparagiiiigly of the 
Court of Directors. He could ahswisr for 
others whom he knew, andheent^tained the 
sentiment liiinself, that it was always pain- 
ful to differ from gentlemen, who possessed 
much of their esteem and Confidence, and 
to whose general merits they were most 
willing to subscribe; but it was not pos- 
sible to subscribe to the plan which the 
Directors had laid before them. He felt 
that it would be inconsistent with the 
honour and character of the^ast- India 
Company, contrary to the posji|ve engage- 
ments of his Majesty's Govemment, con- 
trary to the spirit and intention of the Act 
of Parliamenf, and at varinnipc with the 
moral and equitalde rights of the inaritiine 
officers, if a just and libcnd compensation 
were not aw*ardcd to them. 'i1ie scale now 
presented did not, in his opIfiKiii, and in 
the opinion of miitiy others, embrace a just 
and Hbcrnl compensation ; and, therefore, 
it w'as impossible for that Court to agree 
to it. {Hear, hear !) I f he slicwed that sucli 
was the case — that this was not a just com- 
pensation, — and which he thought he sliould 
be able to do to the satisfaction of the Court, 
then he hoped the hon. Chairman and his 
colleague.s would agree in the same view, 
and would forbear to impede the course 
wliicli the General Court miglit be disposed 
to take. But, before he began to deal with 
the main subject, he would clear away a 
few points which hud forced themselves on 
Ids mind, and which might probably have 
suggested themselves to the minds of some 
gentlemen on tliat side of tiie Court. 
The want of information on those points 
might be attended with bud effects, and 
therefore he should endeavour to explain 
them. In the first place, he w'ondcred 
very much that gentlemen, who most justly 
claimed the good-will of that Court for 
their strenuous exertions in iiegocidtiiig the 
renewal of the Company's chatter, should 
persist in upliolding this plan on account 
of the state of our finances. He wished to 
remove from their minds the idea that these 
compensations, which would full on the 
Company as trustees for India, would 
amount to a larger sum than their finances 
could aflbrd. He knew that both in public 
and private transactions, they were all 
obliged to be guided by necessity ; and if 
that pica could be fairly made out — if it 
covild be shewn that their finances would 


not allow them to go further— -Uicn much 
less blame, or rather no blame at all, could 
be attached to them, if they should appear 
niggardly in dealing out their rewards, be- 
cause tliey must bow to necessity. He 
would, then, call to mind what were the 
opinions of the Directors at the time of the 
renewal of the cliartcr ; and, for that pur- 
pose, he should just refer, as shortly as pos- 
sible, to the minute, of tlie 2d of January, 
18.^3. On that occasion a Secret Com- 
mittee of Correspondence w'as held, at 
which was considered the minute sub- 
mitted by the Chairman on the 28th of 
December, and that minute was unani- 
mously agreed to. He there found it 
stated— that “ With every respect for 
his Majesty's Ministers, the Committee 
unanimously decline to recommend the 
before- mentioned proposals to (he Couit 
of Directors, to be offered by them 
for the accept.'ince of the Court of 
Proprietors; and beg leave to record 
their opinion, tluit no proposition what- 
ever for continuing the government 
of India in the hands of (he Company, 
wlicn deprived of the exclusive trade with 
China, can be acceptable to the Company, 
utile.ss the proprietors be fully secured in 
tlie regular payment, half-yearly, of their 
dividend of’ lOj percent, per annum; and 
ill the righ|^ whenever paid off, to such an 
amount of principal, as at the present price 
of consol.-; would produce that rate of divi- 
dend. The Committee .submit, that this is 
the least to which the Company can be con- 
sidered entitled, when it is reniemborcd 
that they have j)ioperly amply .siiflicient to 
provide an investment in consols equal to 
the required divid.eiid ; sucli property con- 
sisting of commercial asset.s, of pecuniary 
claims of large amount on India, and of 
possessions und rights in tliat country of 
great value, their title to which has never 
been disputed." Now', it was not his 
intention to dc^ ate tlie statement here 
made with his friend the hon. baronet, 
(Sir C. Torbes) or any otiicr individual 
who might dissent from that proposi- 
tioii ; he sliuuld merely state that such 
was the recorded opinion of the Court 
of Directors on the 2d of January, 
]8.}3; and, therefore, those who then held 
that opinion could nut now turn round and 
say, ** there are not assets enough to meet 
those claims." The price of consols at 
that lime required ..C18,000,(XX) to pur- 
cliasc an annuity of £830, (XX) for Airty 
years. The opinion therefore given by 
the Directors amounted to this, that the 
Company had property equal to the amount 
of ^ 1 8, 000, OCX) sterling. Now he had 
formerly shewn, looking to Indian interest, 
that ^10, 7(X), 000 would purchase an annu- 
ity of j£'f)30,()00 for forty years. Then they 
had the difference between .£10,7(X),000 
and X'l 8,000,000, to make up what ? — to 
make up tlie j£l2,0CX),<X)0 which they 
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would have to receive in return of capital 
at the expiration of forty years. Here was 
tlie difference between 18,000,000, ami 
the value of the annuity which, to speak in 
round numbers, he would call a sum of 
£7,000,000, goi ng on accumulating for for- 
ty years. So that in point of fact, according 
to their own shewing, here was a large sum 
liable in the intermediate time to no other 
demand but the compensation of the com- 
mercial service. He spoke of their own 
statement, and shewed what the Directors 
themselves thought at the time. This, 
however, was not all ; that which he hud 
<tuoted was not all. It was not a mere 
isolated sentiment held by a few of the 
Directors, which had passed with the fleet- 
ing hour which might be abandoned the 
next day, or controverted by their col- 
leagues ; it was nothing of that kind, as 
they should presently see. The same sen- 
timent pervaded tiie whole transaction. 
On the iJ7th of February 1833, a letter, 
after it bad received the approval of the 
Secret Committee of ( orrespondence, was 
submitted to and approved by the Court of 
Directors in secret sitting, and was by their 
order addressed to J\Ir. Grant, by the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, in reply 
to a letter received from that gentleman; 
Mr. Grant having, in a very ingenious and 
dexterous way, endeavoured to Ifiew that 
the Company would l)e very apt to get into 
trouble if a compromise w ere not speedily 
agreed to. In that letter he found the fol- 
lowing passage: — “The statement which 
you have given of the property claimed 
by the Company shows the amount to 
be more than twenty- three millions, and 
even after deducting the unappropri- 
ated surplus profit it would exceed twenty 
millions. This is exclusive of the pro. 
perty in India, the value of which 
was estimated by the Indian Minister in 
1793, at per annum, which at 

twenty years* purchase is equal to five mil- 
lions ; and although it is quite true, as you 
state, that the right to this property has re- 
mained ill abeyance for seventy years, yet 
the Company's title to it, so far from hav- 
ing been questioned, has been distinctly 
recognized and expressly reserved in several 
Acts of Parliament, by which the term of 
the Company's privileges has been from 
time to time renewed. If, therefore, 
all that the Committee suggested were 
carried into effect, [that was for the 
payment of commercial compensation, 
&c.] there would still remain a con- 
siderable amount of property to he made 
over (should it be so decided) to the 
Territorial Dranch." The letter contain- 
ing that passage was agreed to after 
very grave deliberation ; and he thought 
iliat no gentleman who voted for it, 
could oppose a liberal compensation 
to the maritime service, on the ground 
that the commercial assets were not 
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sufficient. ( Hear, tiear /) Their' jo 

India was freehold. It Uraa Arom 1(9 
ty worth thirty years* purchase 
twenty years ; and his reason, at UHb 
fur speaking so confidently ^ Uie' 
pany's assets, was from the yieyr i!d||^^ 
had taken of tlieir property in Inijia^weli 
as in this country. was onO little 

item which he wished, |k| j^9'^^rst instance, 
to clear away. TheHt'was.anpUier point 
to which he wished briefly to advert. In 
looking to the new scale of compensa- 
tion, he found that tlie Directors had done 
very little more thaii they had previously 
done. FiXeept giving a few small sums 
to assistant-surgeons, 5th and 6th mates, 
midshipmen, and warrant officers, and 
making the time of compensation to in- 
clude five years instead of four, they 
had scarcely done any thing. Allusion 
was made to the Poplar fund, the regu- 
lations of which (the Directors say) are 
still in force;'* and they then proceed to 
recommend the same scale of pensions 
which the Poplar Fund now affords, “ pro- 
vided that any income which the party 
may possess shall go in abatement of 
such pension ;" so that a chief or second 
mate, whose allowance under this pauper 
fund would be £S0 per year, if he had 
hitherto made any thing by his own exer- 
tions, or should ever afterwards do so, 
w ould have no compensation at all. Was 
this just? To call it liberal would be 
surely to talk ironically. (Hear, hear!) 
The same reasoning would apply to the 
surgeons, who were to have £50 per year, 
the assistant surgeons £30, the pursers 
£40, boatswains, gunners, and carpenters 
£12, fourth mates £35, third mates £40, 
and commanders £150 per year; but all 
coupled with the condition, that whatever 
property the person possessed should go in 
abateiiient of his pension. It was a pre- 
tence to call this compensation (//cor, hear!) 
Nothing had been done, in fact, by the 
Directors to raise the compensation in de- 
ference to the suggestion of the General 
Court, except in a few instances to which 
he had before alluded; no alteration had 
been made in the relative situation of com- 
manders and superior officers; they were 
to receive not one iota more than the Di- 
rectors intended to give at firsL Tho 
minute said, and the Court of Directors 
would draw the particular attention of 
the General Court to the fact, that it 
has been no part of the plan of compen- 
sation proposed by them, to bar the 
parties who may receive it from here- 
after claiming, if so entitled, the benefits 
of that institution, ** meaning the Poplar 
fund. Now w hat was he to infer from this ? 
Why that the Directors would do nothing 
more than they had previously recom- 
mended, except that they did not mean to 
bar parties from applying to that fund who 
were entitled to it before. He could not 
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It poisible for any one who adro- 
M to say, that that could bo 

for positive loss, 
be made up from charity.— 
/How could the directors 
mode that com- 
peniatibb whl^h tbe law allowed those indi- 

of charity! 

He lUt«W^jijW^4^fWlW;P0su 
set of 

elusion. ftt Uiatciieillil^ total loss 

of employment sheiild bo drawn, out of a 
charitable fund, that .thfff^)*Wbat^ indi- 
viduals were to be inagjaoi]^^ of> charity. 
(JEfear, hear 1) But it 8«dbi«d^.th^ were to 
be compensated out pf a f^d tliii^ had no 
means at its disposal. L'bs^ Poplar fund, 
last year, was not able to meet its present 
incumbrances by £lfiOO, ■ 

The Chaixman,-^*^ If tlie hon. proprietor 
wishes to make a long speech, 1 must, of 
course, liear it ; but if ha be desirous of 
siiortening it, I beg leave fto explain tliat 
wbat he is now alluding ^.to bas nothing 
.whatever to do with tha Poplar fund. 
'Tlje scale of allowance ie the same— but 
the fund is entirely diflerept.** 

Mtm Weeding wished to<proceed in liis 
own way. 

The Chairtnanf^**! am aiixious to set the 
hon. proprietor right. Tte fund to which 
he is referring as applicable to the purpose 
of this plan is entirely diffcreni^froni the 
Poplar fund. Hiat fund exists still, as 
it .always did, and persona come on it in 
the usual way. The scale in each instance 
Is Uie same, but the funds are totally 
different. I say this to save time and 
trouble. 

Mr. ^Feeding was obliged to the hon. 
Chairman— but, like the lion. Chairman, 
he liked to take his own course ; and, if 
wrong, the bon. Chairman might afterwards 
correct him. The Directors had men- 
tioned prominently in their report the 
Poplar fund. They meant something or 
nothing by this. It was impossible, be 
thought, for any man who attentively read 
tbe report which had been submitted to 
them, to suppose that the Directors meant 
any other than the Poplar fund. In proof 
of it he would read a short quotation from 
tlie report itself : 

■ •* Those benefits, however, f Poplar fund] are 
BOW accorded only upon the conditions of sickness 
and pecuniaiy distress ; and the Court of Directors 
cannot but feel that cases may occur in which 
commanders and officers, though not disabled by 
lickness, may fail in their endeavours to <ibtain 
employment. With the view of meeting, as far 
dll possible, the case of those commanders and 
officers who depend solely upon their pmfesional 
exertions, the Court of Directors are of opinion that 
it will be consistent with just liberality to make 
some provision for such as, notwithstanding the 
grant of compensation, may fall into distress. 
The Court of Directors therefore propose, that 
pensions [here follows the st^e, firom £12 toj^lfiO 
as before adverted to, the same as thePoplar.fundj 
■hall be granted to parties who have served ten 
years, provided that any income, which the party 
may poMCsSt shall go in abatement of such pen- 
ihm.'* 


Tlie benefits of the Poplar fund, it seems, 
were accorded upon ** the, condition of 
pecuniary distress,*’ and the fund now 
proposed was to be applied, and with the 
same scale of pensions, to those who ** may 
fall into distress.” Call tbe fund by what 
name they pleased, he could perceive no 
difference. In either case, as the Poplar 
fund was not equal to its present engage- 
ments, the relief must come out of the 
Company’s general assets. But he 
should oppose making that the object 
of a pauper fund, which should be really 
and bond Jide compensation for loss* 
{Hear hear I) They might call it any 
thing they pleased, hut it was manifest 
that the Directors’ proposal was nothing 
but a charitable donation in the event of 
pecuniary distress, and could not ho spoken 
of as a compensation for loss. Now with 
respect to the Poplar fund, he would 
briefly inform the (>ourt of its nature. It 
was established a short time antecedent to 
the year 16*^4, by the Company of Mer- 
chants then trading to the East- Indies, 
and was applied at that time to relieve the 
servants of the Company, who had fallen 
into decay either in India or in Europe. 
At the union of the two companies in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
old company paid over to the new £2,700 
as the balance of the fund. On the 1st 
of May 1834 the balance amounted to 
jEf1^1,318, which was not invested hut 
floating in the Company’s cash ; and the 
Company allowed an interest upon it at 
the rate of 4 per cent, per annum for the 
purposes of the fund. In the last year the 
demand, upon it amounted to about 
£17,460, The income to meet the demand 
was derived from tlie interest of the fund, 
from interest on the amount of prize money 
and unclaimed seamen’s wages, and from 
interest on a sum of ^12,000 called the 
Doctors* fund, the origin of which is not 
well known, but it is supposed to have 
belonged to the doctors of the service. 
The maritime officers of the Company 
contributed largely to the amount of Pop- 
lar fund, by n poundage of Ihrec-pencc in 
the pound upon all mariners’ wages in the 
Company’s ships, and upon impress 
money upon receiving advance of wages, 
and from fines levied upon captains and 
officers for exccedings of tonnage, &c; also 
from a rate of two shillings per ton upon 
the Company’s regular chartered ships ; so 
that, taking the whole together, the fund rc. 
ceived between four and five thousand n 
year from the maritime service. It was, ne- 
vertheless insufficient to supply the present 
claims, and a larger portion of its income 
being now cut off, the deficiency would 
be greater. If the question before them 
were merely a matter of charity, he did not 
care out of what fund it came ; but he 
insisted that this was a claim of compen. 
sation for loss, and ought not to assume 
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even tlie semblance of charity. He had 
set out with stating, tliat he would shew 
that the plan of the Directors was defec- 
tive— and he had expressed a hope, that 
if he did so, the hon. Chairman would en- 
deavour to induce his colleagues to retrace 
their steps. He now came to that part of 
the subject; and here it would, perhaps, 
be satisfactory if, in the first instance, he 
stated what he meant to propose. He 
should therefore read the resolutions 
which he intended to move as an amend- 
iiicnt, if the hon. Chairman would not 
consent to withdraw his motion. 

'riie Chairman stated, that he did not 
mean to withdraw the motion which be 
bad propose<l. 

Mr. Jf^eeding then read his resolutions, 
as follows : 

** That in the opinion of this Court it was the 
intention of the East-lndia Company, evinced by 
the terms of the compromise which they entered 
into with his Majesty's Government, and which 
iias been confirmed by Parliament, that the .Mari> 
time Oflicers of the l!ompariy who had served, or 
were serviiif; in ships owned or chartered by the 
said romi>any, ancl liad not abandoneil tlie ser- 
vice, should be Justly uiul liberally coini»ensated 
in conseiiuence of the interest of such Officers 
lieiiif; aflected by the entire discontinuance of the 
East-lndia Criinpany’s Imde. 

*• That such compensation was one of the ex- 
press conditions of relinriuishbic the said trade ; 
.and that section 7$ in the Act of the .‘id and 4th of 
William IV. chapter Jn, was altered and modified 
to admit the claims of the said Oflicers to coin- 
pensation. 

“ That it would bo inconsistent, therefore, 
with the honour and ch.aracter of the East-lndia 
Comiiany, contrary to the spirit and intention of 
the Act of Parliament, <ind at variance with the 
moral and equitable ri^^hts of the Maritime Ofli- 
cers, if a just and liberal compensation were not 
awarded to them, for being suddenly and entirely 
deprived of the advantages which they derived 
from the Company’s service. 

** That this Court, having taken into considera- 
tion the claims of the Maritime Officers to that 
compensation, which has been solemnly and le- 
gally recognized and provided for, deciiis the 
following scale of pensions and gratuitic's to be no 
more than .adequate to the just expectations of 
the clauiiants. 

Pensiom. 

•* For such Commanders and Officers who have 
been ten years and upwanls in the Company’s 
service, reckoning from the time they first en- 
tered the service to the termination of their last 
voyage: — Comiiiaiulcr, per year; chief 

mate. £1(10: second mate, £l40; surgeon, jg 140; 
third mate, ,£‘100; purser, £'100: fourth mate, 
£‘70 : assistant-surgeons. £‘70 ; fifth and sixth 
mates, each jCfrf) ; iiiidshqimen, £‘:i0 ; Ixiatswuins, 
gunners, and carjienters, each €2r>. 

Widows to have one-half their husband’s 
pension, during widowhood. Children the usual 
proportion. 

** Gratuities, 

" For such Officers as have not been ten years 
in the C.'ompany’s employ, to be computed ac- 
cording to their rank and time of service, in pro- 
portion to the value of their pension grantcii to 
those who have served ten years. 

** That the comi>ensation be given to all Com- 
manders and Officers who have ticcn in actual 
employ in the service within tlie peruxl of five 
years aiiiocericnt tf> the 2Hth of August iua3. 
That it be optional with the Company, m lieu of 
pensions, to pay to the Commanders and Oflicers 
the value oT the same in money, and that the 
scale now proposed lie submitted for confirmation 
to the Board of Control. 

** That in addition] to the foregoing scale of com- 
pensation to Maritime Officers of tno Company, 
this Court rccominrads that the Commanders and 
Oflicers of those ships whose contracts with the 


Company are unexpired, be re 
sated for non-perfomiance of the: } ^ 
ages. And that it be recommenm . 
of Directors to make such addliloifkt':^ 
as may be deemed reasonable, to th^ Ciw 
and Officers of their own Alps, and tp J 
Commanders and Oflicers who may fi# 
specially entitled tber^ and to tiiBinjiikijIhe 4 



He most sincerely li 0 |Mid thal the Court' 
would agree to the .prblHMiricjki*erfaich he 
then hadthefaonoiir >0 1^^^^ it. In 

order that tliey should da sd^ hh bad stated 
Uiat, to agree with the plan then before 
the proprietors, ** vrould be inconsistent 
with the honour iihd character of the East- 
lndia Compaiiy^** ^ Now, he asked, would 
it not be inconsistent with the honour and 
character of the Company to fail in the 
performance of a promise wliich they had 
solemnly entered into, by which they 
bound tliemseivcs to make suitable provi- 
sion for all outstanding claims, and to 
indemnify, on account of their loss, all 
discharged commercial servants? Well, 
then, in the course of the discussion which 
took place on the renewal of the cbartef^- 
they had shewed an eager solicitude for 
making a just and liberal compensatioBj^ 
and much correspondence took place be- 
tween the Directors and the Board of 
Control on that subject, nearly up to the 
passing of the act of parliament; from 
that correspondence he should select, for 
tlie information of the Court, a few itema 
%vhich bore upon this question. In the 
letter of the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man to Mr. Grant, dated the 27th of Fe- 
bruary 183M, to which he hud before al- 
luded, there occurred this passage : ** Be- 
fore we conclude this letter, we deem it 
important to call your attention to two 
points.*’ The first of these (said Mr. 
Weeding) referred to the period to be al- 
lowed to the Company for winding up 
their commercial concerns; and the se- 
cond, to which lie particularly called the 
attention of the Court, related to the ne- 
cessity of making provision out of the 
Company’s property for outstanding com- 
mercial obligations, and for suitable pen- 
sions to the servants of the Company, 
whose interests may be affected by the 
cliHiigc of system.” What did Mr. Grant 
say to this ? He expressed himself in sycb 
a manner as proved to him, that the righft 
hon. gentleman must have been sur- 
prised at the small scale of compensation 
proposed by the Court of Directors. Mr. 
Grant thus expressed himself;—** Before 
1 conclude, I feel myself called upon to 
advert to two other topics, though they 
belong in strictness to matters of detail. To 
one of these you have very properly called 
my attention ; I mean * the necessity of 
making provision out of the Company’s pro- 
perty for outstanding commercial obliga- 
tions, and for suitable pensions to the ser- 
vants of the Company whose interests 
may be aflected by the change of system,* 
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On: this ^int I wish to observe, tliat the 
. the Company's commer- 
l<C$l necessarily involve also 

a to the Itovernmeiit of all the 

whf^r of a legal kind, or 
binmii|[^on tlieigK^lind of equity and libe- 
rallty» to that property. " 

---^The’iij^hit'btoi*^^ did not con. 

fine himsetfr of .** equity ;" 
he vrent those of 

“ liberality^ shewed 
what the sentfmltnttt^of Glmnt must be 

with reference to the of com. 

pensation. On the }^<ii^^arcb 1833, 
the Cliairmaii and OepidMijChi^ll^an again 
addressed Mr. Grant, was 

agreed to by iiinny gentfetoeiif ftoVr behind 
the bar. Mr. Grant had stat^, '^ that the 
Government took the Cotopafiy's pro- 
perty, with all its obligations ;** iind the 
letter to which he was now iqferr^ng went 
on to say; The Court appreliend that 
upon no principle bf 'law or equity could 
cliliins and obligMti^^ unoinnected with 
t^'rterritorial gov^hoaent, and arising 
solely out of contracts and : engagements 
which the Company have ensered into as a 
commercial corporation acting under a. 
perpetual charter, be transferred from the 
Company to any person orvpersons wliat. 
ever. But be this as it may, the Court 
think it their duty to add, that they arc 
convinced that the proprietors would feel 
the utmost repugnance to any proposal for 
their abandoning the interests of men who 
have beneficially served the Company with 
zeal and fidelity (and that w-as the very 
point to which he particularly wislicd to 
advert) ; and transferring them to the 
care of others, wdjo, having bad no oppor. 
tunity of witnessing, must be unable to 
appreciate their services. We cannot doubt 
that you will enable us to satisfy the pro- 
prietors upon this point." Now, he would 
ask, how had the Court of Jlireclors at- 
tempted to satisfy the proprietors on tliis 
point. Let tlieiii not make a n. intake ; let 
them not suppose that tlie proprietors 
would be satisfied with this filan. Wliaf 
did Mr. Grant say to this? 1 1 is letter of 
the 21st of JMareh 183S, contained the 
following passage •— ** Tlicrc is yet one 
topic to winch, although it was, as I hope, 
sufficiently noticed in my last letter, I 
cannot, in deference to the feelings of the 
Court, or in justice to iny own, omit once 
more to recur, — I mean the consideration 
which is undoubtedly due to the ofiicers 
and dependants of the Company, In the 
solicitude of the Court on that head 1 sin- 
cercly participate; and in the arrange, 
ments respecting the future ' circumstances 
of those meritorious servants, it will be my 
anxious desire, as well as tny duty, to co. 
operate with the Court in every effort to 
fulfil the obligations of justice and libera, 
lity." Mr. Grant here clearly assured the 
Company that the intention of his Ma- 


jesty’s Government w'as no other than tliat. 
of co-operating with the Court in every 
effort to fulfil the obligations of justice 
and liberality" towards the Company's 
faithful servants; and he concluded with 
saying, ** But without entering into de- 
tails, I trust that the Court and the Com. 
patiy will be satisfied with the general as- 
surance W'hich I gave in my last communi- 
cation, and which I have now repeated.” 
Of this, the right hon. gentleman gave a 
proof, by seconding every recommendation 
which the directors ])laced before him, 
and the only case in which he hesitated, 
was where he not satisfied with tlie libe- 
rality of the grant, 'riic directors had 
acted with great liberality to some of their 
servants, and he Iioped they would act on 
a similar principle to others who were 
equally deserving. The rniiritimc ser- 
vants of the Company had strong claims 
upon it, and tliese claims, lie contended, 
ought now to be recognized, when a 
change was about to be made which 
would make so serious an alteration in 
their future condition. The question be- 
fore the Court was this, wlictlier it was 
not consistent with the justice and libe- 
rality of the Company to deal out an 
equal measure of remuneration to all those 
servants who had deserved equally well of 
them ? This brought him to the consi- 
deration of another ground of his argu- 
ment, that unless equal justice were 
applied in a|)portioning the reward to 
their several servants, it would be incon- 
sistent with the honour and character of 
the Kast-India Company. He had cn- 
deavourtnl to shew, that the plan of com- 
pensation proposed by the directors was 
neither just or liberal. He had shewn, 
that the Company had solcnnily promised 
it should he both just and liberal, and 
tJiercfore to admit thi; plan of the direc- 
tors would l)iJ inconsistent with the ho- 
lioiir and cliaracter of the Company. On 
another ground their rharacter was equally 
implicated. 'I'hcy had not rendered equal 
justice in what thc;y i)roj)()scd to do to 
tln'ir maritime servant.s, com)>ared with 
what they had done to their discimrged 
coimncreiai servants of llie home estaldisJi- 
iiieiit. The scale for tlie remuneration of 
tlie latter had been laid before the Court. 
It was large and liberal. Pensions were 
granted to all \\ho had been ten years and 
upwartls in the service, and gratuities to 
Ujo.sc! wlio had served less than ten years. 
Gratuities had hc'cn giv(*n to e.xtni clerks, 
hoy- masters, and cloth -drawers, who had 
not been employed ten years, varying 
from jt400 to X800; while to fifth and 
sixth mates of tlic maritime service, vvlio 
had been many years in the servi<*e, .£100 
was offered to tJiem by the directors to 
go about their business. Among the 
pensioners of tlicj home cstahlishmentt 
watermen received, unconditionally, from 
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j£38 to per year, while boatswains 
and gunners of the maritime service were 
offered J612a-ycar, provided they were 
never worth anything more. Hoymen 
received ^143^ a-year, while a third 
mate in the maiitime service was offered. 
£60 a-year, and a second and chief 
mate £80 per year, if in pecuniary distress, 
and provided tlicir income never exceeded 
it. Was this equal justice? In their, 
home establishment a messenger was re* 
warded with £73 a-year for life ; over- 
lookers of clotli were gifted with £367 
Shyeiir ; ciders in the warehouses received 
from £233 to £267 per year; the master 
of the Pilot sloop was presented with 
1 63 a-y car, while a commander in the 
maritime service was offered only £150 
a-year upon a pauper establishment, that 
is, provided any income lie possessed 
should go in abatement of it. Was this 
equal justice ? {Hear, hear, hear !) If it 
were not so, then he contended that the 
plan proposed by the directors was in- 
consistent with the honour and character 
of the East- India Company, and ought 
to be rejected. In tiie scale already 
adopted for the home establishment, com- 
pensations to a considerable amount were 
awarded to men, who never had the 
same trust coidlded to them, or the same 
amount of property in their hands, as the 
Company’s maritime officers. Take, for 
example, the hoy-masters. These men 
were engaged in transporting to and from 
the Company's wharfs, small quantities 
of .stores and cargo to and from the Com- 
liATiy’s ships, which were loading and un- 
loading; whereas the commanders and 
officers of the inuritime service were in- 
trusted with the care of cargoes always 
of great value, and sometimes amounting 
to a quarter of a million sterling. lie 
did not object to the reniuiieraiion given 
to the former class of the Company’s ser- 
vants, hut he thought that equal justice 
to the other, and in his opinion, more 
deserving class of officers, was neco.ssary 
to establish the character of the Company 
for honour and fair dealing. Many of the 
home servants of the Company had re- 
ceived compensation to the amount of 
^6700 or 4^800 a-year, while tlie utmost 
that his motion went to ask for the Com- 
pany's retired commanders did not ex- 
ceed £250 a-ycar, and for the subordi- 
nate officers inucli less, comparatively a 
pittance. He asked this for men, who in 
the new circumstances in which the 
Company was placed, were deprived of 
all those means of subsistence which they 
liad hitherto enjoyed. What was the 
amount of the compensation sought for 
the first and second mates? The amount 
for the chief mate ^vas only and 

for the second mate a-year. Either 
of these officers being eligible to a com- 
mand, might have obtoined one on the 
AsiiU.JournAi. S. Vol.I 5. No.57 . 
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very next voyage, if the Compan](*s : 
liad not been almndoned. 
would, in all probability, 
single voyage, a sum of mpnejr 
twice the v^ue of the pensipo j0llkl||^^te 
now recommended for Uiern. IThe 
which he proposed, thei^ore^ cofd^ pnijy. 
be considered as frivpal* By. s^e it 
might be deemed but the 

character of ex^vag|j|t|jBa: not be, 

attached to it; than tbe 

merits and services of toe individuals de- 
served, but it was generous when com- 
pared with the scale of charity proposed 
by the directors, it liad been said that 
a prudent existed in the year 1796, 
when hH alteraflbn took place in die 
shipping system of tlie Company, and 
that £1,500 had been then gnuited to 
the commanders as a compensation for 
what they had lost by the changes. It. 
had been forgotten to be added, that the 
Company at that time siMu^wd . to each 
commander, beside^^^e remuneratiop iot 
money, six additioii^^O]^es in the ser-, 
vice ; and if the ship Which he commanded 
were worn out before the expiration of 
the six voyage.s, the Company contracted 
witii the builder of a new ship lnsteafj| 
of the old one, that the same person 
should command it, until he had finished 
his six voyages. If tlie precedent we:o 
good for one thing, it was good for another. 
Would the Court of Directors follow 
out the parallel, and give to their con^- 
munders tlic value of six voyages as a 
recompense now ? The value of one voy- 
age, in fact, was far more than the 
compensation which they tendered. At 
that time a change of regulations only 
took jilacc, the commerce still conti- 
nued; but now a stop was put to all 
future eiitcrprize in the service of the 
Company, and their officers were at once 
]}ut out of the service in which they had 
been bred up, without any probable chance 
of getting into any other which would af- 
ford them any thing like an equivalent. 
They were, he repeated, bred up in tlie 
service of the Company which he admit- 
ted was conducted upon a scale of gene- 
rosity and munificence, which the circum- 
stances of the Company afforded. But now 
that they were cut off from all hope of 
further service their loss was the greater, 
and he would ask whether on the ground 
of the example which the Company it- 
self had set, tliey ought not to give a more 
liberal allowance than that which the 
Directors had proposed? lu the year 
1796, in the precedent which had been 
alluded to. a large sum of money, but so 
that the whole should not exceed ^5,000, 
had been given to commanders of vessels, 
in lieu of the advantages which they had 
previously had from shares in those ves- 
sels. Many commanders had shaies in 
ships at the present time, hut they sought 
(<^) 
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to no addition&l compensation on that 
All they asked was, that tlie 
jP^pa^ give equal effect now to 

v^e"^pHh^ip]e8 of justice and liberality 
ndiicli^'ttieyliad been accustomed to do on 
At the period men- 
^onid: the names of such men 
as BlrAl^lllriei iGtanty Mr. Joseph Cotton, 
Mr. C^^^lls/isnd Mr. Willi^^ Ful- 
tartoii St^ihstOiul, and he had pleasure 
in referrtto t&^rthain. /Itese gentlemen 
were surely gpp^|jjd|^ not inferior 
to the finance committee of the present 
day. They were well acqipainted with 
the maritime affair^;pt:;tho East- India 
Coinpany ; they kiiew tN# Obligations of 
justice and the virtue, of j^hpmyt and 
they declared it to he ^.^uniaiie and 
liberal** tliat the fullest ;^mpchsatioii 
should be granted to comromtal servants, 
whose losses had been occ^bned by the 
choice and the acts «if |pe Company. 
And such w^s the ease imvA The East- 
India Company had i^litt^shed the in- 
terests of commerce for thO functions of 
i^vereignty. They did it of their own 
choice, and were bound, tbbrefore, mure 
especially the Court of Dtroctors, who 
were the immediate administrators of the 
political functions, tliey were bound to 
give the most ample conipensation for 
losses which themselves }i& caused. 

Let him hope that the Company of the 
present day, would follow the virtuous 
example which liad been set them in for- 
mer days. He had shewn them that the 
means of liberality were in their power ; 
they had ample funds to trout all with 
generosity. If the Directors had thought 
otherwise, it should have been their course 
to make an equitable a<ljustment before 
they hud compensated any one : but it was 
not so ; they had means for all. Not that 
he wished them to go back, so as to reduce 
the amount of any compensation which 
they had made, hut to make all perfect 
by bringing up that of their maritime 
officers on a par with the others. He 
sought this from their justice us men ; 
from their office and character as the 
sovereigns of India, which had derived such 
important advantages from the services of 
their maritime officers. They owed it 
to their own character as such sovereigns, 
they owed it to their honour and cha- 
racter, not to treat those officers with less 
liberality than they had shewn to their 
home servants. He had already read to 
the Court the opinions of Government, 
and the remarks of Mr. Grant, that he 
would be disposed to concur in the re- 
commendation to the Company for a 
liberal compensation to all the discharged 
commercial servants of the Company. So 
far he had shewn, that to do otherwise 
would be contrary to the positive engage- 
ment of his Majesty’s Government, af- 
firmed at the making of the compromise, 
and continued in discussion afterwards. 


That it would be contrary also to the 
spirit and tenor of the act of Parliament 
was apparent from the fact, that the act 
liad been altered to meet the claims of 
the maritime servants. Mr. Grant had 
very kindly introduced the word “ here- 
tofore” in the 7th section, to embrace 
not only those, who were in actual em- 
ployment at the time the trade was 
abandoned, but those who, not having 
left the service, were waiting for em- 
ployment. And the words “ widows 
and children” were also introduced 
into the clause by the right lion, 
gentleman to give a wider and more liberal 
effect to it. He reckoned for the 
support therefore of the right hon. 
the President of the Hoard of Con- 
trol to the very moderate scale which 
he (Mr. Weeding) had tendered. He 
would ask the gentlemen behind the 
bar when the act made such a provision 
for the adoption of the Company’s own 
principle of justice and liberality, whether 
it would be fair and just to place those 
deserving officers to whom he had alluded 
in tlie situation of paupers, and to throw 
them back on their own resources, without 
any just consideration of that to which 
their former services entitled them? The 
Court of Proprietors, if they udoi>lcd his 
resolution, w'ould lake — and they were 
willing to take,-.-;ill the responsibility 
upon themselves, when satisfied of the hu- 
manity and justice of the course which 
they recommended. He now came to 
the concluding point of Ids argument to 
which he begged to call the attention of 
the Court, which was, that the mural and 
equitable claims of their maritime servants 
deserved and demanded liberal com])en. 
sation. The advantages which the Com- 
pany liad derived from their ncaval force 
were now, and had long been, mat- 
ter of history. Hume, the historian, 
mentioned, in the reign of James the First, 
the fact, that in 1(>1 1 one of the Company's 
ships, assisted by a pinnace, had five en- 
gagements with a Portuguesi} squadron, 
and obtained a successful victory against 
very superior numbers. He bad stated 
this to shew, that from tlie earliest period 
of the establishment of the East- India 
Company their maritime servants had dis- 
played a degree of skill and courage, not 
only useful to their employers, but credita- 
ble to themselves and honourable to their 
country. Other instances could be ad- 
duced of the skill and prowess of their 
commercial marine. There were many 
historic records of the bravery displayed 
by that force which he might cite to the 
Court, but he would not trouble them 
with more than a few testimonials. One 
of those was from a gentleman who had, 
during the whole of his connection with 
the Company, distinguished himself, and 
who, if fate had not deprived his friends 
and his country of his services, would he 
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found a zealous supporter of the Com- 
pany’s marine. The gentleman to whom he 
alluded, (Mr. Chas. Marjorihanks), now 
unfortunately deceased, in a letter dated 
British Factory, China, October 1831, ad- 
dressed to one of the Company’s com- 
manders, said: “Were any proof wanting 
of the high discipline and character of ttie 
Company naval service, it might be found 
in the conduct of its commanders and of. 
fleers, under circuinsUinces the most try. 
iiig in which a Heet could be placed in 
this country.** lie might also allude to 
tlie resolution of the Committee of the 
Patriotic Fund, on the 14th of August 
1804, which said, “ That the circumstance 
of an enemy’s fleet of ships of war, com- 
manded by an admiral in an eighty-four 
gun ship, lieing defeated and chased by a 
fleet of merchantmen, protecting an im- 
mense property, is liiglily honourable to 
tbu Uritisb naval character, and aflbrds a 
brilliant example to the present and future 
ages.’* He might also mention the reso- 
lution of a committee of merchants ex- 
pressing their high admiration, and be- 
stowing siihsi an tial testimonials of it on the 
captains, particularly Capt. Timiiis, who, 
under the command of Commodore Dance, 
had laid the Company’s vessel, the Huyal 
George, alongside of the French admiral’s 
ship the INIarengo, of eighty-four guns. 
The resolution of the committee, and the 
answer of Commodore Dunce, were so 
well known, that he would not trouble the 
Court by reading them. He could nut, 
however, restrain himself from reading 
the testimonial of a member of the l^'gis- 
laturc to the spirit and eiiterprize of the 
Company’s maritime oHicers, The gen- 
tleman to whom he alluded was Sir Geo. 
Staunton, who, in a letter dated from 
Leigh Park, on the 6th of the present 
inonth, said; “ I have always viewed the 
commercial inariiio of the Coiiipany as a 
most important resource to the nation at 
large, on liie sudden emergency of a naval 
war, and therefore cannot but fear that 
its abolition may hereafter be seriously 
felt by the country. Under any circuin. 
stances, however, the claims of the com- 
manders and oilicers of this service, not only 
on the generosity, but the justice of their 
country, fur compensation for the loss 
of their profession, appears to me most 
imperative.” This was the opinion of 
a gentleman lung and actively engaged 
ill the Company’s service, and who, 
as late president of the Select Committee 
of the British factory at Canton, had ample 
opportunity of observing the spirit and 
enterprize, the zeal, diligence, and assi- 
duity of Chose officers in the discharge of 
their various and important duties. The 
next testimonial which he would read was 
that of Mr. Wm. Baynes, who, in a letter 
to the committee of commanders and ofli- 
cers of ilia Company’s maritime service, 
said : ** Although 1 cannot flatter myself 
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that my opinion would carry 
you appear to attach to it, it 
much pleasure to bear 
good conduct of the coramandera 
cers of the Hon. Company's 
the period of their being in Chii^if!.lj|a also 
the efficiency of the ships, and tjie excel- 
lent discipline main^n^ amongst tho 
crews, to which circuinstancis may be attrU 
buted, in a great meaSu^ the prosperity 
of the trade, in the few serious quarrels 
that have occurred in China during many 
years past.** ' He bad now, he hoped, sa- 
tisfactorily 8hewn;Ahat the principles with 
wliich he had set out were well proved, 
and that it would be inconsistent with the 
hononour and character of the Company 
to award a smaller scale of compensation 
to their maritime officers than liberality 
and equal justice required at their hands. 
If he had made out this, be hoped tlic 
Court would go with fiim ill, tliinking that 
the quantum of rompensation which he 
had proposed would be the least which thqy 
would recommend. He would now con. 
elude by earnestly imploring the Directors 
to reconsider their decision, and Co give 
to his proposal their acquiescence, if not 
their cordial support. Let them recollect 
that the officers whose Claims he advocated 
had bad large and most valuable cargoes 
coniided to their care ; that such cargoes 
had been brought from the furthest 
part of the earth ; and that not a ship 
or homeward cargo from China bad 
been lost since the year 1S06, a period 
of twenty-eight years. {Loud cries of 
Hear, hear !) The whole of the valuable 
property committed to the care of these 
officers had been brought safely home, to 
the great advantage of the revenue of 
India as well as of Kiigland. On these 
grounds he would again urgently re. 
commend tiie strong claims of their ma- 
ritime officers, that they should do by 
them what they had so liberally done 
by others of their servants; feeling con- 
fident, that in doing this they would but 
satisfy their own honour and character. 
The hon. proprietor then moved his 
amciidinent, at the same time protesting 
against the course by which it had been 
prevented from being received as an ori- 
ginal motion. 

Sir C. Forbes, in seconding (he amend- 
ment, said that in the first place he wish, 
ed to be understood us not concurring in 
the proceedings of the Court, for he felt that 
the precedent that day established might 
hereafter lead to dangerous consequences. 
However, as his hon. friend had given 
way. he would consent to second the 
amcMidmciit. He fully concurred with 
his hon. friend, in thinking that the scale 
of compensation for those unfortunate and 
ill-used individuals, the maritime scr- 
vants of the Company, was much below 
that to which they were justly entitled. 
lie admitted that comparisons were 
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Q^iou8, lie would avoid them as far 
ifta ||!^!bley'. b'^^ he <^u1d hot avoid look- 
’ compensation 

0^ Company, andcon- 
lEh^^th oth|^ In this contrast 
he sahr'>hi'|be 001 ^^ made to the 

siipeitearg^ dnd At Cantoui and to 
others be- 

t\vecn tbo'ili^dhnt and that given 
to the maritime aeivnhts V t^d Company 
Tliis difTerence, he Anust extend, was 
most unjust to those whp 1^ b^h cast 
upon the wide wateri^ ahd ^6 had lost 
alL future hope of einidO^ent ; not 
through their own fault/ buSuirpiigh the 
failure of those by whom .tiiby liad been 
employed ; through mOasuMs brought 
about by the new arran^emcw into which 
the Company ;had eutere(i|nnd which 
arrangement^ It n’as 6fdd/;:Were for the 
Coinpany'a ^di^ Company, 

he contendedi began at/th(|rwrong end : 
"they fiji^t sought their epm interest, 
and that being Secured, tiiey seemed, 
in thhl Instance at least, torfie regardless 
of the interests of many At those who 
had strong claims upon thim. The re- 
commendations' Of the Q^pany were 
fully admitted by die dovcimroeut. In- 
deed, during the whole of tli# iiegociations 
in the lute arrangements, the Govern* 
ment fully recognized the principle that 
those who had claims upon the Company 
should receive a liberal compensation for 
tliose claims. This principle had been 
fully carried out in the couijiensation al- 
ready made to many of the Company's 
servants. Besides the list which had 
been read by his lion, friend (Mr. Weed- 
ing) he hud seen another list, which 
shewed that some individuals had receiv- 
ed pensions who had not been in the 
Company's service ten years. 

The Ckairmun, — “ The lion, proprie- 
tor is mistaken ; no pension is granted as 
such, unless the jiarty has served ten years.** 

Sir C. Forbes . — It was said in the list 
to which he alluded that it was “ com- 
pensation as pension.’* He found tliut 
one individual whose salary amounted to 
^G4U a-year, received a “ compensa- 
tion *’ or “ pension.’* as he would call it, 
of .€1-70, after a service of twenty-two 
years. Another individual, after a ser- 
vice of seven and a-half years, received a 
large portion of his previous income; 
another, whose salary was jb'130 a-year, 
received, after eleven years* sciTicc, a 
pension of ^91 ; and another again, whose 
income was ^101, received ^70 a-ycar 
pension, and so on of others in a similar 
proportion. Now let this be compared 
witli the scale of pensions proposed by 
his hon. friend, and the justice and fair- 
ness of that scale would beat once ad- 
mitted. Indeed, if there was any objec- 
tion to it, it would be. that it was too low. 
He would not go into a comparison of 


the compensations made to the civil ser- 
vants of the Company ; he would take 
that given to their pilots and some of 
their watermen. Some of the former re- 
ceived £2^ a-year. and one of the latter, 
who had served thirty-nine years on a 
salary of £60 a-year, received a com pen- 
tion of ^*44 n-year. He did not complain 
of that ; he wished them joy of the Hbc- 
nility of the Company ; all he desired was 
that an equal measure of justice should be 
dealt out to those who were equally, or, 
as he should say, still more disserving. 
When men talked of length of service us 
being the mere measure of compensation, 
without reference to the nature and value 
of the service, it reminded him of what 
bad been said by Mr. Grant; that the 
longer a man was in the Comjmny’s ser- 
vice the more of its money he received. 
That was undoubtedly the case with a 
large proportion of the Company’s ser- 
vants ; but how would it tell with respect 
to the Company’s maritime officers? 
Whatever the amount of their income 
was, they were called upon to pay to the 
Company a duty of £27 pci cent., 
amounting to about ;£80,()00 a-year. 
That, in twenty years, would make 
^1,600,000. This was a large fund for 
the Company, but let it be recollected 
that tliis tax was on the gross recei}>ts, 
and that the officers who paid it often 
wound up their attairs with a loss. Let hirii 
not be told, then, that these officers had 
not a strong claim for compen.sation. liy 
the deductions from their prolits an enor- 
mous fund hud been created in the hands 
of tlie Company, out of which the whole 
of the officers might now be amply remu- 
nerated. lie made liis claim, then, for 
them on this fund alone ; a claim which 
no other servants of the Company could 
make. What servants of the Company 
beside these bad ever been called ujioii to 
pay £27 per cent, on tbeir incomes ? 
A large class of the Coinpuiiy's servants, 
who had never contributed any thing to 
this fund, had received ample compensa- 
tion, while these gentlemen were awarded 
but a scanty reinuiicratiun. Let it also 
be rccullected,that the maritime officers of 
the Company would by the new regula- 
tions be thrown out of bread withqut any 
fault of their own. It was said that this 
was also without any fault of the Com- 
pany. He denied it. He contended that 
It was the fault of the Court of Directors, 
in consenting (to what he had protested 
against) to the surrender of their right to 
trade to China, which they possessed iti 
common with all his Majesty’s subjects. 
If tliey had preserved the right, if they 
had not suiTendered that which strictly 
belonged to them, the circumstances of 
their maritime officers would be quite dif- 
ferent, because then their employment 
would be continued. He mentioned this 
because he saw many then present who 
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had consented to that surrender. They 
had, however, given up their right upon 
an annuity of per cent, upon their 
crapital for forty years, and for paying 
back the principal at the end of that time. 
lJut who was to pay this annuity? The 
people of India. But had the people of 
India any part in the transaction ? Had 
they been consulted at all upon it? He 
would say not; he would say tliat the 
people of India hud nothing to do with 
it. He would not then enter into the 
(piestion of the Company's assets; tliey 
might be more or less ; but he would con- 
tend, that the Company liad deprived 
itself, liy the surrender of its right to pri- 
vate trade, of all the advantages which its 
Kii])crior knowledge and circumstances 
had given to it, which advantages would 
liuve been more than suflicient to drive 
the private trade out of the market. He 
had no hesitation in saying from his ac- 
quaintance with the subject, that with such 
advantages as the Company possessed in 
Canton, they would have been enabled to 
have maintained their ground in China 
against all tlio competition of private 
trade. But what had they done ? Tfiey 
had given up this right of private trade, 
and when in a year or two tliey came to 
wind up their aiTairs, they would see 
wliether this aiimiity of .£030,000 was a 
relief to India or not. Where were they 
to get tlie .£9,()()0,00(), or 4-10,000,000, 
whicli were to pay otf the debt ? They 
were })romised this. It would be seen 
whether that firomisc would be realized. 
But he would leave that point and come 
back to their poor maritime servants, and 
he would ask wliat would be the result 
to them of all those recent arrangements ? 
They were to be turned adrift, with pro- 
bably only just the means of keeping 
tliem out of jail, or rather he should say, 
the means of throwing them into jail, for 
it was probable some of them were in 
debt, and their creditors were only wait- 
ing to pounce upon them the moment 
they received this bagatelle of a pension. 
{Hear, hear !) He could not but think 
that the scale of remuneration proposed 
by his bf>ii. friend was very moderate ; but 
as bis bon. friend liad been .so very mo- 
derate, be hoped the Court would feel 
that they were only dealing out a fair 
measure of justice in acceding to the mo- 
tion. He would not detain the Court by 
any further remarks; he thanked them 
for the attention with which they had 
listened to him. He hoped the resolu- 
tions of his lion, friend would be carried 
by a large majority, and he felt convinced 
that when carried and forwarded to tlie 
Board of Control, that body would be 
found cordially to concur with them. He 
would forfeit anything if they did not 
give their cordial coticurrence in the rc- 
cumniendatioti. 

Sir Pultemy Malcolm said, he could not 


resist from stating his sendtiocniti 
question before the Court, as tiif 
a body of. gentlemen, for 
a great regard, was deeply... 

Amongst the numerous 
posed their various servf^^Jtbjeftf ^wera 
none to whom tbey.i w6ra‘inoro>lwlto!den 
for their jpipsperity to tb^ir naval 
officers, nor were more 

strongly recomnicixid^ themselves to the 
Court of PropHetorS by their tfdents and 
good conduct. As a prpof, from the first 
formation of (he Court of Directors, it hat 
always counted amongst its most respected 
and efficient members, officers of that ser. 
vice. He bad known them many years. 
In 1780, be vms in die action in Port 
Prye Bay, where several were distin- 
guished. In 1795, he convoyed a num- 
ber of the Cbmpany *$ ships .iu> India : two 
of bis respected friends * the bar 

were commanders in thb-Hi^ot. During 
the five years which he ibmain^ in that 
country, he was constimtiy in oontect with 
the Company's ships, some of which werb 
fitted as frigates, and cruised under Iris 
orders: on all occasions the officers con- 
ducted themselves with seal and ability. 
Government had thought proper to open 
the trade to China, and to make other great 
changes in the rule of India : in conse- 
quence many have suffered, but none to 
ffic extent of their maritime officers. Last 
year, they could lioast of having the finest 
mercantile navy in the world; but it was 
now no more. By all it was acknow- 
ledged that India had been well governed 
by the Company, and various were the 
causes assigned. In his opinion, it was 
from their iKiviiig selected honourable and 
talcnttul men for their governors, and 
other high public functionaries ; tiicir hav- 
ing supplied tlieir civil and military ser- 
vices with the best yoiitb of this counrry; 
and, above all, their buviiiK rewarded most 
generously all in their employ. This liad 
been the main -spring of their success, and 
if they did not follow this mode of rule, 
the future w ould not be like unto die past. 
He trusted that on the present occasion 
they would act, therefore, with their accus. 
tomed liberality, in rewarding those de- 
serving men. 

Mr.Fielihr trusted that the different 
opinions hold by the Court of Proprietors 
uikI the Court of Directors at the be- 
giiiiiing of the debate, on the subject of 
order, would not Ictul to any unpleasant 
feelings on either side of the bar, nor be 
prejudicial to the maritime officers' 
claims. lie for one always wished to 
siisUin the dignity of the Court of Direc- 
tors, and to treat them singly and as a 
body with all due respect and attention, 
us the representatives of the Court of the 
East- India Company of Proprietors ; and 
he hoped that the warmth which had been 
displayed, certainly as much on one side 
us on the other side of the bar, would 
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only be considered, as that natural ebul- 
5^011 of British spirit, not uncommon at 
British m^tings. On this score he would 
only t&t he was sure no proprie* 

tor codlcl^pute any improper feeling to 
the direetot^ In regara to the main 
question, llfrdcuiarly as respected tlie 
Company’s assets, he would not touch 
upon ports' statements of the directors 

ami proprietors, but begged in the first 
place to refer to the minute of conference 
of 12th October 1830 at Apsley-house, 
'between the Duke of' Welling^n, Lord 
Lilenborough, and two ^f theT directors, 
Mr. Astell and Sir Bot^rt Cainpbell, and 
bearing the signatures of L^rd £llen« 
borough and the latter gentfcmen. By 
this document it appears thai the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Buen borough 
considered that the pr^yrietors had suth- 
cient proper^ for capiiair di^en^ and 
their debts bo 4 oblations $ ilirther, that 
the proprietors wbmd retain ^e right to 
trade as a corpofote body, and that Par- 
liament should reserve the ijowerof re- 
vising any arrangement whicl| might then 
be enter^ into, if the Conmany ceased 
to Imve a commercial chaniitcr. From 
this record he ^{idr« F.) wo||d contend, 
in the first placb^ Chat the Gl|mpany had 
not only full pro^rcy for thei|own claims 
and for every legal and equifliblc demand 
upon them, but had also a right of de- 
manding compensation front the British 
nation, provided they agreed, against 
their own feelings and interests, to aban- 
don their right to trade as a corporate 
body, fur the benefit of the British nation 
at large. {Hear, hear /) Thus much on 
the head of assets and agreement with 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Ellen- 
boroiigh, the late ministers, on behalf of 
the Englisli nation. He would now ad- 
vert to the language of the present mi- 
nistry. The noble JMarqiiis Lansdown, 
as minister of the crown, in his place, 
admitted that the Company's commercial 
assets were valued at £21, bis?, 557, with- 
out including £1,81 1,000, acknowleged to 
be due from the territorial revenues ; 
making together ^2(3,156,557, and com- 
pletely independent of ^'8,616,113, al- 
leged to be due to the trading body on 
the score of old claims on the territorial 
revenue. {Hear, hear !) He also would 
refer to Mr. Grant's statement in liis 
place as a minister of the crown, ad- 
mitting that the Company were possessed 
of very extensive commercial assets of 
near jb'J9,000,(XK). These admissions of 
commercial assets, must be minded, 
were entirely independent of all the Com- 
pany's large territorial property, and their 
rights and privileges as a corjjorute body 
to trade in perpetuity. (Hear, hear!) 
T>]ow, he submitted, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the entire surrender of the 
beneficial right to these lai-gc assets, to 


their vast territorial domains, and to their 
tiading as merchants, being for the be- 
nefit of the British nation at laige, with- 
out the proprietors receiving any addi- 
tional dividends or benefit whatever, it 
was but just that cveiy one having an 
equitable claim upon them should be 
li^mlly remunerated. (Hear, hear!) 
Having shewn the Company's assets and 
territorial property, with the claims on 
the nation for an ahumlonment of trade, 
to be more than sufticicrit for every pur- 
pose, he would bog to point out the con- 
duct of ministers with respect to the 
West-Indics, compared with their con- 
duct towards India and its Company. 
As to the West- Indies, he would not 
enter into the great question, wliether the 
j£20,(X)0,(X)0 was well or ill laid out, 
whether it was or was not a benefit to 
those islands, their owners and inha- 
bitants ; he did not intend to impugn 
any grant of money in the cause of hu- 
manity, or for the public good ; he oidy 
introduced the subject to shew that 
^2(),(KK),(X)0 had been, or would he 
raised by British taxation for the West- 
India islands for the abolition of slavery, 
for the planters or for the mortgagees ; 
but on which of these accounts, time 
only would shew. But in point of money 
interest, he doubted whether the British 
nation would receive the value of a 
sugar-cane for the whole .£20,()(X),000 so 
raised by taxation. (Hear, hear!) He 
believed there could be not much ques- 
tion on that head. Now, as a contrast to 
this absolute gift of jt‘^,()(K),(X)0 from 
the British nation without the least re- 
turn, he begged to shew the relative 
situation of India and England for more 
than a century back. In the first place 
he would ask, did the British nation ever 
give India the smallest coin? On the 
contrary, independent of tlie immense 
wealth, year after year, constantly, with- 
out the least cessation, flowing into Eng- 
land from India, the Company liad in- 
variably acted upon the most liberal and 
beneficial plan towards the British na- 
tion, The immense revenue of about 
four millions sterling arimiully, arising 
from the (.Company's Indian and China 
trade, was quarterly paid to the British 
government without the least cfiargo 
whatever. (Hear !) On looking into 
the records it will be found, that in 1708 
the proprietors lent to the British go- 
venunent the (then) enormous sum of 
.£1.2(X),000 without interest ; in 1744, 
^l.CK)0,(XK), at the low interest of three 
per cent, only ; and between the years 
17(38 and 177,3, the proprietors did not 
lend, but actually and bond fide gave out 
of their own pockets to the Britisli na- 
tion the enormous sum of ^2,169,398. 
Ill 1781 they gave the further sum of 
.4*100, (KX) ; and in 1798, the additional 
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sum of £500,000. (Hear, hear!) Tlie 
Court would find that these several sums 
of money, without compound, but merely 
simple interest, would at the present pe- 
riod amount to more than £15,000,000. 
Taking therefore the £15,000.000 at five 
per cent, to produce £750,000 per an- 
num, the interest would, after paying the 
proprietors* dividends of £6^,000 per 
annum, leave £120,000 per annum for 
compensations of every kind ; and this, 
independent of the Company's commer- 
cial assets, the territorial property, and 
the right of compensation for abandon- 
ment of trade to benefit the British na- 
tion. (Hear, hear t) lie (Mr. F ) there- 
fore contended, that as the £20.000,000 
raised by British taxation ostensibly on 
the sole ground of humanity, was a ques- 
tion between the West- Indies and its 
interests and the nation at large; the 
question now at issue in the Court of 
Proprietors must not be considered as a 
squabble between themselves, but as one 
between India and its Company and the 
British nation. (Hear, hear!) He did not 
mean to find ftiiilt with the £20,000,000 
grant to the West- Indian interests, 
though no money equivalent was given 
for it ; but lie must contrast such mag- 
nificent liberality with the conduct to 
India. lie could not but dwell on the 
vast benefits, for more than two cen- 
turies, India had conferred on the English 
nation, and without having received the 
same rights and privileges in respect to 
produce by manufactures enjoyed by other 
colonies, particularly regarding the Hin- 
doo's favourite employment of cultivating 
the sugar-cane. (Hear, hear I) The pre- 
sent question of compensation to the 
maritime officers was not one affecting 
the proprietors in point of money, the 
allowances not coming out of their 
pockets, but out of the commercial assets 
held by them as trustees ; and he con- 
sidered that the proprietors shouhl not 
part with the property remaining in their 
hands until they had fulfilled every object 
of the trust reposed in them by the act. 
One of those trusts, a most important 
one, was to satisfy the fair and equitable 
claims of that most meritorious class of 
the Company's service, the maritime offi- 
cers. He thought it quite unnecessary 
to enter into the details of individual 
claims, though many of a strong kind 
existed : those should be left to the Court 
of Directors* own investigation ; neither 
did he deem it requisite to go into the 
private and public conduct of these offi- 
cers, nor of their valuable services to 
India, the proprietors, and the British na- 
tion ; as they were so publicly known 
and estimated as to render any observa- 
tion of the Court quite useless. He 
would however beg to state one fact 
which had come to his own knowledge, 


as an instance of a high sense of conducts 
in a commander, and 
equal high sense of feeling in 
and famiw. Captain San$[gS^iipiM§^ 
ing the Orwdl, was in . 
ton when the dreadful place*. 

He and many others were the principal 
means of savjjiig the .j^inpaiiy's property» 
to the amount.of ab6iit^£600.000. The 
extraordinary &tigu6 ikd anxiety he ex- 
perienced by such extra diity in the Com- 
pany’s service cost him bis life, but his 
widow and ten children never made tlie 
least claim on the Company's bounty. 
In the debatef the peculiar circumstances 
in which youtlik had been brought up to 
the maritime service had been omitted, 
and he therefore begged to say a few words 
on that subject, ne parents, naturally 
looking forward to sons Inmoming com- 
manders, at least second or fliiBt officers^ 
were obliged to be at a gr^bxpense in. 
their general and nauticiil edilcition. Inde- 
pendently, he found, cHl .ili^iry» that tha^ 
sixth, fifth, fourth, slid third officers, Jn-, 
stead of being sufficlentJy remunerated, 
each officer sustained a loss of about 
£2,000, in fulfflling those four grades. 
The second officer's tonnage or emolu- 
ments were not more thaii sufficient to 
reimburse the expenses of the out and 
home voyages and the expenses on shore ; 
and with respect to the first officer, he 
naturally looking forward to a command, 
and necessarily keeping the society quali- 
fying him for that high station, it was not 
to be expected that his savings could be 
muchl It therefore appeared to Jiim, 
that until they became commanders they 
had little means of reimbursement. In 
regard to the Poplar Fund, and the Direc- 
tors* proposed compensation pensions, it 
was clear that an olficer claiming the one 
could take no benefit from the other. 
The Pojilar Fund was for persons botli 
sick and in pecuniary distress, whereas 
the directors proposed pensions for per- 
vious not sick, but in pecuniary distress 
only. If, therefore, an oflficcr accepted, 
the latter, he disqualified himself from a 
claim on the Poplar Fund. In effect, it 
was a substitution for the Poplar Fund. 
In point of liberality the Company could 
not take credit as regarded the Poplar 
Fund, it not being Company’s money, 
nor from the proprietors* pockets, but ^ 
subscri])tions and so forth from the mari- ‘ 
time officers themselves. (Hear !) Look- . 
ing at the question as one, not between 
the Company and the maritime officers^ 
but between India and the British na- 
tion, he did think that the officers should 
have the proposed pensions ; that at all 
events they were entitled to have tlie gra- 
tuities offered by the directors coupled 
with the pensions in the directors* scale, 
but without being obliged to adduce cer- 
tificates of beggary and of complete pau- 
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/• ) He was not an advo- bad thought and believed that .there was a 
disposition in the Company to smooth 
should be down, by a liberal treatment* the disap* 


for tiieir loss, occa- 

the Com- 

pany*e. 39ll^diNW raa^^ bencftc 

of the mjSah con- 
clude in thylli^ a national 

question, not be wanting 

in doing justice to ip class 

of its se(inien*~^HS^i ^ 

Mr. Twining regretted^ that tj&e view he 
took of tlie question was hot In accordance 
with that of the Court of birehtors, which 
he wished it should be. i(^l^en W ventured 
to address the Court ipir' siiclt' a subject ; 
differing however as he'didiroii the direc- 
tors, he did not think he shb^ discharge 
his duty as jm i|ide^hdeaf proprietor, if 
he did not Bi^/ldafop(fiioh ^he Court 
eh this queibton.^^^ He was 

liin^^us, as hf iw ^tedat tl^^ Court, 
th 4<> justiea^to ^fe merits of iiiose men to 
whb^ services the Coinpa||jr owed so 
ihttckt' thi^ theit^ casw should be 
tj^mt imder the considera^hn of a Ge- 
heini^C^Ht With respect p the course 
takeh hy the Court of DirAors, he felt 
that all mdsi dve them full dpiit for their 
consideritig that, ih what tpy proposed 
to do, the^f^wefe acting in|discharge of 
what they ddbrned their dutm Yet. be was 
sorry to say tiiat, with the^st conside- 
ration he was able to give t# this subject, 
he could not arrive at the lame conclu- 
sion. It was now twelve months since 


bad thought and believed that .there was a 
disposition in the Company to smooth 
down, by a liberal treatment, the disap* 
pointment which must accrue to men from 
the loss of their situations, and an abrupt 
termination of a distinguished and !io- 
nourable career. He bad hoped that 
that consideration would have begot a 
kindly feeling towards men, who had been 
justly held in such high estimation . for 
their services, like officers in the Com- 
pany's commercial marine ranked next to 
those in the Royal Navy, and in point of 
skill and enterprize, might often be niukcil 
with them. There was nothing in the 
commercial world wliicli afforded any 
thing like a shadow of the Conqmny's 
marine in rank and importance. In bis 
opinion, wc owed much of our superiority 
In India, to our naval prowess: for al- 
though all due and pre-eminent merit 
must be awarded to the arms of his Ma- 
jesty and of the Indian army, yet the well- 
known efficiency of the maritime ser- 
vice produced the most beneficial effccta 
throughout our Eastern dominions. On 
this ground, therefore, their maritime ser- 
vants have the strongest claims upon 
them, and are entitled to the most liberal 
treatment. Let it he borne in mind 
that the change made in the condition 
of these gentlemen was much greater 
than had been anticipated. On this sub- 
ject he would beg to read an extract from 
a report of a Committee of the Directors. 
It stated : 


this subject *had been in a great measure 
before them ; because the annihilation of 
the Company's commercial charter could 
scarcely have been decided upon, without 
the attention of proprietors having been 
turned to the necessity which would lie 
imposed upon them of providing for 
that service, whose situation the Court 
were now c^led upon to consider ; but, if 
he might be allowed to say it, the pro- 
prietors generally had felt so satisfied with 
tlie terms which secured to them their di- 
vidends, that, to a certain degree, they 
became indifferent to many points which 
would otherwise have engaged their atten- 
tion* Amongst those wiiosc claims had 
been thus postponed, or rather, he must 
say, the only party whose claims had not 
been fully considered, w'cre the maritime 
servants of the Company. Looking to the 
eminent services of that class of officers^ 
considering the great obligation the Com- 


** Your Committee mu.st further remark, that for 
several years the Company have been grailually 
modifying their shipping system, and preparing 
for still greater alterations in it; tliey have long 
ceased from entering into building contracts, aiuT 
in engaging ships whose contracts had expired for 
additional vnyagcs,thcy have reduced tlic privilege 
of the commanders and oiUcers, and in boiiic cases 
have abstained from remiiring that the cnmnuiri- 
ders and ofhrcrs should l>e selected from the Com- 
pany’s service only. It must therefore have been 
obvious to all parties interested, that an important 
change was approucliing, and it was a natural con- 
sequence of the measures preparatory to It, that 
many of the members of the frcigntecl service 
left it, cither wholly or for a time, and took other 
employment ; but although the past proceedings 
of ttie Company indicated an approaching change, • 
yet the change which hm taken place exceeds that 
upon which the most prudent calculation could 
have justly reckoned. Not only lias the Com- 
pany’s exclusive trade to China been abrogated (it 
was generally expected that such would be the' 
case), but the Company's trade Is wholly to cease. 
That cf/uid scarcely have been exivcted g bmldea 
In preparing to discontinue all trade, ^ho Com- 
pany have abstained from employing commercial 
shipping one season previous totne expiration of 
the tenn for which the exclusive privilege was 
continued to them by law.” 


pany owed to their skill and intrepidity, 
he had rejoiced to think that the time was 
come when, he trusted, their services could 
be rewarded in such a manner as to give 
satisfaction to the public, and to the par- 
ties themsel^s. To place them as they 
were before Uielate arraiigeincnts was im- 
possible ; to measure the exact amount of 
compensation Which should be given to 
each was nearly equally so ; however, he 


Under these circumstances, and parti- 
cularly under that of the change having 
been much greater than anticipated, he 
thought that they should be acting unjust- 
ly towards those officers if they did not 
adopt a scale of compensation sucli as 
would meet the fair equity of their claim. 
{Hear, hear!) lie regretted much that 
the Court of Directors were nearly unani- 
mous in their recommendation of the 
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lower scale ; he hoped, however, that the 
Court of Proprietors would avail them- 
selves of the opportunity now^iven them, 
of bestowing that consideration upon the 
merits and claims of their maritime ser- 
vice. lie hoped hon. proprietors would 
consider, that althougli the situation of 
commanders and chief officers were ap- 
pointments of considerable emolument, 
yet, that the parties were obliged to bear 
a very great outlay before they arrived at 
them. Let him then impress upon the 
court the justice of such a consideration 
of the claims of these men, as would 
enable them to iK.ar the cliange they wore 
about to undergo, and to meet tlwi dilK- 
cultios of the now situation in which they 
would he placed, lie had hereditary re- 
spect for tlic navy of the Company, not 
as being directly connecled with it, hut 
as having h»d for.mjarly fifty years, con- 
stant 0|)portmiilies of observing the ad- 
vantages which the Company had derived 
from its services ; of knowing the ability 
with which its ollicers dealt with apoopde 
who were so dilficnlt to manage (the (’hi- 
nesc) ; and of perceiving the skill and 
fidelity with which they protected, and 
brought so far to this counliy, the im- 
ineiisely valnahle cargoes committed to 
their care. In looking at tlie claims now 
brought before them, he hoped they would 
eonsider t!ie snllicioncy of the assets which 
they had to meet them. Lot them recol- 
lect that a very ample fund had been 
created by the duly of 27 jier cent, im- 
posetl on the gross sale of tlie investments 
Of those ollic-ers; a fund which, if it had 
been aiiplied to that purpose exclusively, 
would have been more tlian siilficiciit to 
meet all their present claims. He had 
stated that he inherited his groat respect 
fvii* (he Company’s navy, and here he 
would venture to (jnote thco]}ii]ion of one 
to whose example he Iiad been in the 
liabit of hulking nji to as his best guide, 
lioth ill pul lie ami private life. That in- 
dividual ill the year ITll.j, on tlie (piestioii 
that no Direetor be allowed to trade on 
his own private account, had the follow- 
ing remarks : 

Tliocasc of tlu? captains an:! olHi'OTs in the* 
Khi]iping service of the Coinpany im:s* hepurticu- 
Urly hard ; to them the right of coiiinierce is not 
a DCw Tight, and as tlicy have obtaiiiL’d no new 
udviiiitage, on wliat pretence are tliey t<i lie <le- 
prived of that old advantage, which they have 
long possessed ; not indeed as a hmtnti/, but as a 
part, and a very national pari, of tlie recoinpra^c 
for their lalKiurs.” 

The remarks he had just read would be 
quite {ippliciihle to many of the cireiini- 
stariccs in which the Company’s maritime 
ulTiccrs were now placed. It was a ques- 
tion of importance to these gentlemen, 
as the future income of many of them 
>vouId consist for the greater part of what- 
ever allowance the Company might m!lk(^ 
No one would wish to .see such able and 
faithful servants of the Company in a state 

Mat, Jour. N. S. Voi . 1 5. No. .*>7. 


of embarrassment ; no one wouM . wUfi 
to see tliem apply to the: 
forma pauperis. It niight_ 
these gentlemen had had pfe 
making large fortunes ; on d 
would beg leave to lead 
from the speech to which he 


•• I know it has been sold that the adyantages of 
East- India captains have been prodi^is. Twill 
readily allow that they may Itave h(*en greater than 
they ought to have b^,Tmt.l toleiimly protest 
that, from the best Infitirmoilon I have been able to 
obtain, I beilevethat ^okii gentlemen who are now 
111 the service, ate hot lilceTy to retire from that 
service and eidoy with their families a reasonable 
recompense for tiielr labours, till a later period of 
life than every man of humanity would wish.** 


Tie repeated his regret that he should 
ditfer from the decision of the Court of 


Direclors upon this subject, but holdinj||pP 
as he did a strong opinion upon it» he fere 
it a duty to give expression to tbatippir 
riion in the court. He ^ped that tlie 
Court of Proprietors woiJd4'; 
i m portan t si tuation wbipil "these ofiScetv 
were culled upon to rbiihquish* the sacri- 
fi«;es which they thus made, and the diffi- 
culty in which those sacrificesi might place 
them. Let them, as had been aliyady 
observed by an bon. proprietor, coosider 
themselves as trustees appointed for {mr- 
ticular purposes, with ample means at 
their disposal, and let them not part with 
those means, except on terms which 
would be satisfactory to tho.se for whom 
they were the trustees ; and in a ease 
like the present, there is nothing incon- 
sistent with the duty of a trustee in even 
straining a fioint to do an act of liberality, 
thereby diffusing hap]uncss through n de- 
serving service. There was one other 
point on wliicli he would say a word: it 
was lliat of tlie retiring pensions to their 
home servant.s ; on tiiat tlie Court of IVo- 


prictors were not called upon to delibe- 
rate, hilt if they regretted it, it was only 
hccanse they had not an opportiiiiity of 
going ailing with the directors in bear- 
ing their testimony by their assent to a 
liberal rcivanl to tlie meritorious services 


oftho.se servants. The compensation which 
tliey had received was liberal, and lie was 
only sorry that in retiring, they did not 
earry with tlsem the public expression of 
that court of its uumiration of their ability 
and rnleiity in tlie Company’s service, for 
he could say with truth, that in no other 
commercial institution in the world, in 


which so many men of talent and attain- 
ment could he foim<l where greater dili- 
gence was bestowed in the discharge of 
public duties, or where there was greater 
readiness and courtesy in communicating 
information in their various departments. 
'I'hey had been liberally remunerated, and 
they had well deserved it. There W’us ano- 
ther duty devolved iijxm the court, that of 
rewarding their lahouicrs ; and he hoped 
rhey would do ii on tlie principle which 
had euided them in cfluM- instances; but 

(II) 
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aB tbat question was not then before the 
apologize for having ad- 
v<^e(l;tO , H would not now trespass 
ihdulgence. He thanked 
attention they hud paid 
to the directors would 

nbt;thimPf|i|% from any hostile 

feeling W^id>Be:ypted^^ a^^ a proposi- 
tion bn wl^; ^y^had been so nearly 
unanimob^ 

Mr. 5t^ bivned that from the last 
report, the marine officers of the Com- 
pany bad not been treated es jljtkey ought 
to have been. If compensation was not 
to be given as a matter Of irigbt^ he could 
easily understand the prineiple on which 
the directors hadactOd; but if tlie prin- 
^;^bipte of compensation was ac^itted, why 
not let it proceed by the same rules which 
wbi« adopts . it in all 

.otJiet -W comii|nsate those 

the same principle you would 
a'tMi^r for ^ of his t^de ? These 

weie :jjri 'effect tmde^^ just as 

thlt^ right the loss 

of their emjH^f^ent, as a lliidesmaii for 
the pulling doWh pf his houiie, or the re- 
moval of his biislhiess by tm erection of 
liondoh Bridge. He was #re the direc- 
tors meant to do what was |pght, but he 
could not concur with tbei§ in the view 
wliich they’ had taken of pds question. 
It was said the directors were trustees, 
and ought not give away a% of the pro- 
perty entrusted to them, except on the 
establishment of the clearest right to it. 
He admitted that : but they were trustees 
for the officers also, and should dispense 
justice equally to all parties' for whom 
they acted. He would contend, that the 
scale proposed by the hon. proprietor was 
very moderate, indeed, its only fault was 
being rather below than almve what they 
were entitled to. Pic would say that, 
that proposed would not come up by 
20 per cent, to what the officers had a 
right to demand, and taken as measure 
of compensation for the actual amount 
which they would lose, it bore no pro- 
portion to their loss ; for let it be recol- 
lected, that the means of making any 
future profit were taken from them. 
Under these circnmstiinces, he did hope 
that the Court would duly consider the 
case of these officers, and give them that 
amount of compensation to which they 
had so just a claim. 

Mr. Weeding said, he would now ad- 
dress two or three words in reply ; but was 
interrupted by 

The Chairman, who said, that he wished 
to set the Court right on some matters of 
fact, wbicli seeiped to have been misap- 
prehended. He had said originally, he 
had not the least wish to speak on this oc- 
casion. Indecri, his sentiments were fully 
contaiiiea in the reports. He did not 
stand there as an advoc.'Ue, he held a more 


solemn and sacred office ; an office which 
made it his duty to decide between tire 
claims of, parties, with reference to all the 
circumstances affecting their claims. He 
only intVtided now to advert to some of 
the statements made by the bon. proprie- 
tor (Mr. Weeding). Tiuit boo. gentle- 
inan had said the assets of the Company 
wcrevariously estimated, from,£ 1 8,000,000 
to :£t3«^,0(X),000, which had also been 
echoed by other speakers. Now it w'ns to 
be observed, that tliougii there were various 
claims on the territory, and unsatisfied de- 
mands, yet that was not tlie actual state of the 
assets. They did not amount to£‘yjJ,0(X),00O 
nor to . Cl 8,000, (XK), hut he would tell them 
what they were likely to amount to — pro- 
bably '1,(100,000. This was a fact he 
should not have noticed at all, hut that the 
arguments of many of tl.'e gentlemen turn- 
ed on the assumption that they w'erc pos- 
sessed of a superlluity of means. There 
was a demand of ,£5,(-(X>,000, a running 
account upon the territory, hut out of the 
tangible assets it would be seen there was 
no such superfluity. It would require 
^10,8(X),(X)0 to purchase the ai utility 
for forty years. It would next require 
jt%600,(XX) to meet the £12,0(X),(X^0 at 
the expiration of tlie forty years, Tlie 
territory was saddletl with a debt of 
£I3,00(),0(X), to be jiaid out of tliose 
assets in the course of realization. There 
were other large claims on the assets. 
There were superannuation allowances 
given for a great number of years, and 
pensions still to be paid, constituting a 
large sum, and requiring not less than 
4 ^ 500,000 to provide against them. In 
addition to these were the compensations 
now proposed to he paid, which were 
estimated at ^430,000. According to the 
scale which had been propo.scd on cer- 
tain applications, they would amount to 
.£1,1G1,0(X) as a principal sum to supply 
the annuities. Now these were large sums 
to deal with. (Hear!) They (the pro- 
prietors) liad to perform the most agree- 
able office of giving, hut the Directors liad 
another office to perform, that of raising 
the money from the people of India, 
whose interests and means they were boiincl 
to consider. (Hear/) Of course they 
were liable to every just claim, and such 
claims it was the wish of the Court of Di- 
rectors to meet. A great deal had been 
said about the services of their marine, in 
which he entirely concurred. It was in- 
deed, a highly meritorious service, se- 
cond, as he firmly believed, to none in 
usefulness, skill, or scientific acquire- 
ments. {Hear, hear!) The gentlemen 
behind that bar had as strong <*1 feeling in 
favour of that service, as could be enter- 
tained by any proprietor on the other side. 
No gentleman on that side of the bar was 
probably iqore identified with that service, 
its honour, and character, than those who 
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constituted the Court of Directors, The 
lion, gentleman (Mr, Weeding) had re- 
ferred to Mr. Grant's communication of 
the 3d May 1833, with a view, it would 
seeni, of contrasting the liiierality of the 
president of the Board of Control with an 
opposite quality on the part of himself and 
his colleagues ; he would, therefore, take 
tlic opportunity of reading a coinunication 
from that right hon. gentleman, which he 
should not have read hut for the introduc* 
tioii of this rather invidious comparison. 
That rigiit hou. gentleman was, he was 
sure, most interested for the service in 
question, and had the highest opinion of 
its meiits. On liie 3d May 1834 he wrote 
thus. [The lion. Chairman then read an 
extract from Air. Grant's letter to the fol- 
lowing effect: that lie had ntientively 
considered the tliree reports on the subject 
of the compensations to be granted to the 
commaiulers and ofticers of ships engaged 
in die Company’s employ, whether those 
now' in service, or those of whom the con. 
tracts had expired. The aggregate amount 
of such compensation appeared very large, 
but he was disposed to consider, on an 
adequate view of the subject, that the scale 
was not higher than a fair and liberal con* 
sideration of the merits of the individuals 
might warrant. In communicating this 
opinion, he entirely relied on a strict ad- 
herence to the conditions and regulations 
set forth in the lleports,asto officers W'hose 
engagements had cxpired.'’](’^ear/y Such 
was Mr. Grant's opinion. Now with re- 
spect to the Poplar fund, there seemed to 
be considerable misapprehension on that 
point. A history had, in the course of the 
debate, been given of that institution. It 
was formed upwards of a century ago, 
and a very useful institution it was. It 
has, however, been much assisted by the 
Company ; for, in point of fact, the contri- 
butions of the officers were not sufficient 
to maintain it, and it now stood pledged 
lor larger annuities than its c.'ipital w’ould 
realize. That fund was pledged to cer- 
tain individuals, and therefore it could not 
be legally touched, those individuals liav- 
ing a vestcil right in it. ( Hear / ) What 
the court proposed to do, the hon. gen* 
tlenian (Mr. Weeding j seemed much to 
misunderstand ; this was, to give cor- 
responding pensions, not fiom that fund, 
but Kom a fund to be set apart for that 
purpose out of their commercial assets, and 
on a footing very dillerent from the Poplar 
fund. The court did not, as in the case of 
that fund, require either mental or physical 
disability as a qualification. They consider- 
ed loss of employment as equivalent licre, 
and they would therefore grant pensions to 
all who were unable to procure employment 
in their or some other service. It could 
not extend to every individual indiscrimi* 
nately, because some had taken other 
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service; others had engaged in. l 

and many might be engaged 
menr. Those individuals 
on the fund ; they were 
situation, llieir object W4|^ JHPflp 
derate pensions to all 
employment, so long artli^ contl^sd in 
want of it. In descr^ib^ibe projei^'bf the 
Directors^ the hon. IWj^rielor bad hardly 
done them justice. i)ie amended project 
differed from the former in a material 
point* The present plan was not confined 
to commanders and officers in actual ser- 
vice, but extended to such as were not 
now in employ, .This made a very great 
difference, for there were many more 
commanders in the list than there were; 
ships. There were sixty-five commandeHt ' 
who would come under the present 
though thirty.two only COuld be^ 
engaged. All coihmandere ;abd 
who liad been engaged .lir tbeir 
at any period during the lasifive years, were 
included in the compepsatiOD. Suriliy ib^ 
hon. gentleman, in desa;fbi"ff l^ie .piaD^ 
might have done justice td those altentioiis 
which increased the list of cothmaddefs 
from thirty-two to sixty.five, and officere 
in proportion. He was, iss he had stated, 
not an advocate. The Court of Directors 
had done every thing in their power W'hicli 
they considered they were justified in 
doing. They had to adopt an expression 
used by an bon. proprietor, ** strained'* 
even, in order to give as full compensation 
as possible to their most meritorious ser- 
vice, But it was impossible to keep out 
of sight the question of the means of the 
people of India, who were just now pay. 
ing a landlord's rent. Tlicy had too many 
oUier claims upon them. They had daily tlie 
most distressing applications made to them 
in consequence of the recent failures in 
India ; appeals to tlieir feelings, which 
they could not satisfy. They were bound, 
then, not to sufflr their feelings to carry 
them away ; tliey were bound not to give 
a larger compensation than the absolute 
necessity of the case required. If he 
spoke with an appearance of warmth he 
did not feci it. The Court of Directors 
had come to their conclusion with the 
greatest possible anxiety to do every thing 
for tlie maritime officers which their cir- 
cumstanccs could justify, and he thought 
they bad done so. They had put forward 
their resolutions in the minute which had 
been published for the consideration of tlie 
Court of Proprietors. He sliould say 
notliiiig more in the shape of advocacy of 
his opinions ; lie wished the parlies to 
have the full benefit of all that had been 
urged in their favour, but his opinion re- 
mained as it was when he entered the 
room. The Court of Directors bad pre. 
viously, indeed it would have been a re- 
proach to them if they hud not, considered 
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of Uie ciise* Not an argu:rieiu 
.]^4. advanced during the debate, 

h iiot most maturely weigh. 
j(Qd was. now in (heir hands. 

the propost- 

UoQ^f ti|i^!||lrectors.a8 they thought ht, 
liul saw rason to vary it, upcni 

tlieiQ, lipoo the Directors, would 

rest tba m^^i|4lU)r. (^ear> heart) 

Air. satd,' as nur as he had under* 
stood the question, tliough he believed he 
entertained a dilfereot view of it from 
most of the other Directors, he had never 
looked upon it as one of funds. If there 
were not assets, still if the right existed 
they were bound in just ice to pay those 
persons even out of their own dividends. 
This would be his opinion if there were a 
doubt at to the assets, and lie ^confessed he 
j ei|tertaui(Ml tha fitrungost ; fof it appeared 
li^llil^.dtatithc h Chairman had put too 

a construction upo^ their state. 

. ^{t|:!&|Ne^iice with his colleagues was on 
; be thought tlif; parties now 
fa#n|ie the‘i!|(^it i^ever coul#in strictness 
e4ablish.>au]j^ clMj^ on thi^ 
assets. It WAS bbt (hat he ohj^ted to com- 
pensation being given, but ,|t hud never 
entered into his mind to cqBsider it as a 
question of right, nor did lif see how any 
man whoso considered it, co^hl admit tl e 
principle without feeling Itimself hound 
to pay lliese claimants hefore |tu received a 
shilling himself. The qtu stian of the trade 
w».s one which might be viewed in many 
hearings. They never coidd carry it on 
or could have expected to carry it on, with, 
out the po-ssessioii of an cxchi.sive right. 
Of this these coirirnaiiders and oth’cers niii'Jt 
have heeii as well aware as themselves. 
£veii vvitii ail this magnificent monopoly, 
the profits i^ad been scarcely any thing. 
Bi’Hd. s, they possessed the exclu.'^iie right 
only np lo and any man who 

had watched llic feeling of tlie public mind 
must have Ijccii perfectly conviiued, that 
the public would not siilFer them to keep it 
after lliat period. .As for cairying on an 
open trade, be lielievcd tlu'i e was but one 
opinifJii on that sul^ject ; be would not he 
the man to attempt it. 'I'liat, bowtver, was 
not the question before the ("ourl. If a 
mnii had a legal elaiui, there was nolhing 
to prevent him from going hefoie a jury 
and enforcing it. But it would never be 
the object of that Court to drive tliem to 
that extremity. The Court entertained the 
strongest feelings of interest towards the 
service, with whom most of them had car. 
ried on a highly profitable intercourse, lie 
differed from the lion, gentleman who 
moved the amendment in many of the 
principles which it comprised ; he thought 
there would he nothing wise in coinpensii- 
tion by way of petmton. The value of a pen- 
sion depended upon a man's life. It might 
happen that a young man of thirty had just 
served his ten years which w'as to entitle 
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liiin to the pension, and he would of course 
fiom the difference of their ages get double 
the compensation fillovi'cd to a man of 
sixty. The same observation applied to 
the gratuity to be given to persons who had 
nut served ten years, us that was to he cnl. 
ciliated in the ratio of the pension, he be- 
lieved four-fifths. He would not detain 
them longer: it was not a mere money ques. 
tion, but one of right and justice. (Jlcur t) 

Mr. Sweet explained. He said the 
legality of the claim was clear under the 
ehiirter, which declared it should he law- 
ful for the Comiiaiiy to take such claims 
into consideration, and grant siudi coin- 
pensation us might u])pear reasonable. ~ 
{Hear !) 

The Chairman made a passing alln.sion 
to the merits of the home service, w hich 
did not i‘e:u»h oiir ear. 

I\Ir. J////.S- - - Tliat service is cjitirely 
one of seniority. 

Air. Wtediraj, - Not so. Their present 
auditor was not the senior oMicer. He 
was .selected because they fuimd liiiri 
more eilu-ieut than {mother man. {Hear !) 
The same w itii their jircsent {U'coi.mtanr- 
general, who was put over the hcjids of 
(•thers in the Riime ollice. Did they not 
also go abroad out of their own e.itahli.sli- 
mciit, and sought the iiuthor of the llh^ 
lortf of India, and hrotight him into their 
service at sm adviinced age? Ai;d surely 
no one w'ould (inarrel wdtii the Court of 
Directors for' so rloing, for they eonsrrltod 
the best iirteir'sts of the Company w hen 
they rewarded talent aiul assidirity wher- 
ever they exhibited themselves. This 
being, then, the case with the home ser- 
vice, he .smv iro rejrson w Iiy a yorrng inair, 
who itr the course of a few' years Irad 
foiigiit Iris way to the Itigh station of a 
eommaruier. should not stand, in poiirt of 
CDinpi'iisation, upon an equal footing witJi 
lire oldest. He was .sorry to hear it said 
tliat tlieir resources were nut gi’eat 
enoMgli iideipiately to ri'W’ard such ineii- 
torioiis spi vanfs. He did not think, on iii- 
ve.siigiilron, that it W’oirld prove to be the 
ca.se; hirt if it w'cic, let not the home 
servier* he treated better than the foreign, 
llcsctiid the eompeiisatioir that had been 
given to them, so far as to enable them to 
do eqiral justree to both. [Hear!) If 
some must sutler, let all siitfer alike. 
When it w’us sairl we mu.st regard the 
people of India, let them remember bow 
much tliey hud saerifired fur India, and 
what advantages India had derived from 
the exertions of those incritoiioiis ofiicers 
whose cau.se he pleaded. Let them think 
of the advantages I ndia woufd derive from 
the continued administration of her affairs 
by the Company. ( Hear /) When Sterne 
WHS travelling in France, a French mar- 
quis Rorrght the hand of his amiable and 
accomplished daughter ; but, not satisfied 
with her hand alone, he asked her father 
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wimt poi'Lion he would bestow upon her? 
“ Thirty thousand pounds,** replied 
Sterne ; “ Init no money.** “ How is 
that?** cried tlie Marquis. “ You,** re- 
torted Sterne, are seventy years ot’ age j 
iny daughter is eighteen, and most ac- 
complished ; tliat is worth the money-** 
So he might say the administration of the 
government of India was worth the mo- 
ney. lie t)eiiev(?d that the civilization 
and welfare of India would he urg^'d on 
by that ('otnpany wirli a much sironger 
and steadier li.ind than it could possibly 
be by any otlun* form of goveriiinent. 
(f/iwry livtir !) Had they not given iq> 
all (heir coimnereijd property ? Had not 
India derivt?d all the benefit of the China 
trade during ilie last twenty y<?ars? It 
might be easily shewn, that during that 
period India bad derived at least 
C2,00(),0()f) from that trade, whilst the 
Company had received little or nothing. 
Lict them eou^ider how nuich tliey had 
saved, at least .i,*"?,5?5l),000, by beeuining 
tlu'ir own uruler-w-ritcrs ; and what ena- 
bled them to do this, but the confidence 
wliich they could i'e]}ose in tile skill, 
honour, and probity of llie men who now 
sought compensation at their liand.s 
{Hear, hear f) Again, let tlioni r(dlect on 
the value of the iKitrimonial po.ssessions 
in India. They would produce X2o0,00U 
a-ycar, and had been ciileulateil at twenty 
years* ])urchase, though he himself be- 
lieved they were worth thirty. He really 
could see no ditliciilty in raising the means 
of eoinpciisatiou, and be trusted sin- 
cerely tliat justice woultl be done to those 
who liad devoted tlie best e.xertioiis of 


tlieir lives to promote the 
Company. {Hearl) , ^ 

The original question 
on H show of hands, negativedi!^' 

The amendment was 
main question, and declared 

On the motion of Sir Charles a 

division took place, when there ^neared, 


For the Aiheiifdment .5*3 
Against it 26 


Majority 26 


. The following requisition for a ballot 
was then put in : — 


We, the iinde»igpetl proprietors, qiialifitil ac- 
cording to law, being of opinion that llie ques- 
tion, proposed as an alternative to the plan of 
conqicnsation subinitted by the Court of Directoni ^ 
ought not to pass without aflbrdbig to the *- 
prietors at large an opportunity of voting imdit it>. 
do demand that the deciaimi upofi' the aom (fbi^ 
tion be taken by the ballot. ^ , . ' ..i ' -s 


II. Ellice. 

N. II. Ed monstone. 
J. Thornhill. 

J. D. Alexander. 

W. Young. 

R. Jenkins. 

M. Shank. 

John Cotton. 

W. n. Bayley. 

H. St. Geo. Tucker. 


W; s. Clarke. 

W. Astelt • 
Joha. Morfla* • ' 

-JhbuLoch. V 
R. C^mpbelL, ' 

-*H. Alexander. 

J; O. Ravenahaur. 
H. Lindsay. 
Charles Mills. 


The ballot was fixed for the 20th iust., 
and the Court adjourned. 


A Imllot took ])lace on the 20tli Au- 
gust, when the numbers were : — 


For the question 

Against it l.‘]7 

Majority in favour of Mr. ) 

Weeding'sameiidnicui; J 21-8 
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r .M P K It l -V 1 . r A ll L l .V E N T, 

House c7f Commomi, JuJij 28 . 

I.ucknow Hankers — ?.Ir. Her tics callvd 
the attention of t!ie House to what be 
cliaracterized as an act of aibitrary power 
and peremptory auriiority on the part of 
the Hoard of Control, in order to compel 
the Court of Directors of the East- India 
Company to transmit a despatch in favour 
of certain alleged claims on the King of 
Oude, to which the Court, convinced of 
the injustice of the claims, refused to atHx 
their signatures. A mandamus had been 
applied for, but the application was silently 
withdrawn, and the IVesident of theBoard 
bad retreated from his position without beat 
of drum. He wished to liave some expla- 
nation of tins extraordinary procedure. 
If the President of the Hoard could have 
removed the objections and answered 


the arguments of the Directors, why did 
be resort to the extreme authority of the 
Court of King’s Heiicb ? And if be were 
justified by the facts of the case in origi- 
n iting proceedings in that court, why bad 
they been nbaiuloned without the slightest 
apology or explanation ? 

Mr. C, Grant entered into a defence of 
the claims of Monliur Doss and Seetul 
Hahoo, and contended tli<it they had as 
much title to a redress of a wrong us any 
other Britisli subjects ; and no one would 
deny that, if they had been Europeans, 
their claims would long ago have been 
conceilod. Tiie claims had been repeatedly 
recognized by our Indian government. 
He denied that the expression in the des- 
patch in question ** that it is incumbent 
to use our utmost efforts to retrieve the 
present claimants from the unfortunate 
situation in which they are placed,**-— au- 
thorized the use of force, or could be so u*' 




taken in connexion nith the con- 
tent M^itb respect to Uic obection as to the 
interference l)eing contrary to the law of 
iial^pilii^}^ know in what page of 

was forbidden to inter- 
fere ivil^ iii support of the claims 

ofits fi^bje^ He (Mr. Grant) 

could to k|hCanning*s doctrine, 

with reffkreim>|d ..t|^^ that there 

was such .a diSoUlty 'lit divesting a friendly 
comniunicatioA to- a- ^eaker potver of tiie 
character of authority, that it was advisable 
to abstain from pressing tltose ^iaims. In 
his (Mr. Grant's) opinion, there was a 
consideration of higher valuorr-thc duty 
we owed to our subjects. 

Sir It. Peel said tliat the question was, 
whether— filter tlie lapse of 40 years, 
.during which different governments of 

tills 

resorted to othea measures — 
^ issued to 
tojenforce the 

Tw right hon. 
gen^agj^h^'#^^ wipot at liberty 
to tbe^^inaa Of dur £wn subjects 

for justice \a|^mt a ^eek&tate? Tlie 
whole force of the faUacyJky here, in 
confounding the non-paym£t of a debt 
with a wrong. It was a plrfectly novel 
doctrine, and in the presen# state of die 
world, most inconvenient, tjjhat the non- 
payment of debts due to hifr;;6ubjects gave 
the King of England a right forcibly to 
interfere witii foreign states. Our policy, 
on the contrary, had been to abstain from 
ail interference with foreign states, in res- 
pect to debts contracted by them with 
British subjects, except where sanctioned 
by positive treaty. With respect to the 
amount of interest, of f56 per cent., did it 
not show that tlic lenders were conscious 
there was no safe guarantee ? Sucli a rate 
of interest proved that the debt rested on 
individual security alone. 

Mr. Hume supported the claims. 

No motion was made, and the discussion 
dropped. 

Avgust 4//{. 

Calcutta Journal, The committee ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the cir- 
cumstances connected with the suppression 
of the Calcutta Journal in 1823, reported 
os follows : 


Resolved, that it appeared to ynur committee 
that Mr. Buckingham resided in Bengal from the 
year 1818 to 1823 under a licence of the East-India 
Company, and was engaged as principal proprietor 
and Mitar of the Calcutta Journal, which was then 


* profitable concern, yielding to himself 
roprietors a large annual income, 
the year 1823, in the exercise of the 
vested in the Governor-general Mr. 
am was, Iw the acting Governor-general, 
9 quit India within two months, 
ter the departure of Mr. Buckingham 
la, the Cdleutta Journal was, hy order 
i^,>vemor>general, altogether suppressed. 

_ -^hat your committee, without impugning the 
TJJJiVves which actuated the measures of the Go- 
\f™||kuent,' AM, that those measures have In their 
^””*<i^ucncw to Mr. Buckingham and liis family 


been penal to a degree which could not have been 
contemplated at tlie time of their adoption. 

That your committee are, therefore, of opinion, 
thateoiiipensatiun ought lo be made to Mr. Buck- 
ingham. 

That your committee abstain from expressing 
any opinion as to the amount of compensation, in 
the hope that that subject will be taken into tlie 
favourable consideration of the East- India Com- 
pany, and thus the interposition of Farbamcnt, 
in the next session, to fix sucli amount be ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DINNER TO THE RICUT HON. K. OHANT. 

On the fjtli August, an entertnininiMit 
ti'as given hy the Cburt of Direclurs to 
the Right Hon, Robert Grant on liis de- 
parture to Bombay, to assume tlie govern- 
ment of that prcsideiu'y. IJenry St. 
George Tucker Esq., the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, presided. 

After the usual preliminary toasts, tlie 
Chairman proposed the health of the go- 
vernor-elect of Bombay, prefacing the toast 
with an elegant complimentary speech. 

Mr. R, Grant returned thanks for the 
compliincnt, hut repudiated the eulogium 
passed upon his past services hy the chair- 
man. Be was fully sensible of the ardu- 
ous nature of the duties he had been called 
upon to perform, and he undertook them 
without considering private sacrifices or 
other almost overpowering considerations, 
and he might say it was with trembling he 
proceeded to his high duties. Whatever 
qualifications he might be supposed to 
possess for the high office, whatever degree 
of information lie might have obtained of 
the Company's affairs and of tlie great 
principles upon which the Indian Govern- 
ment ought to be conducted, still he felt 
the great and arduous duties he should 
have to perform would require the utmost 
solicitude. He liad, however, gained his 
information from the head of intelligence ; 
and lie begged to state that, if he wanted 
every other qualification for the high office, 
he at least could declare that he had an 
ardent attachment to the body he was 
about to serve, and to the people of India. 
It was on public grounds, and not from 
personal feelings, that he that he was anx- 
ious that his previous connexion with the 
East- India Company should he thrown 
out of consideration, in viewing the sub- 
ject of his appointment to office. He pos- 
sessed a firm attachment of loyalty to the 
Government and the Company ; he knew 
the obligation imposed upon him, and 
which pressed upon him so lieavily that 
he really felt himself unable to state his 
sentiments ; luit in a distant quarter of the 
world, he trusted to be enabled to show 
tlittt he was not unmindful of these obli- 
gations — (cheers). 

A variety of other toasts and speeches 
succeeded. 

llie honour of knighthood has been 
conferred on Mr. Grant. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

PHOMOTIONS AMD CHANGES. 

4CA L. Drags, (at Bombay). Cornet .1. Vernon 
to be Ilcut., V. Ellis, dec. (J) Feb. 34). — Comet R. 
Knox to be lieut. by purch., v. Vernon, whose 
prom, by purch. has not taken place (1 Aur. 34). 

llfA L. Drags, (in Bengal). Jas. Cowell to be 
cornet by purch., v. Denny, app. to 6th Drags. (18 
July .34). 

mh L. Drags, (at Madras'. Capt. Sir Alex. T. 

Campltell, hart., from h. p. unattached, to lie 
rapt., V. (Jhas. Wethercll who cxch., rec. dif. (27 
.Junc.'M) —Lieut. D. I leneage, from lOth L. Dra^., 
to lie lieut., V. Iluinc who exch. <4 July).— Maj. 
A. T. Maclean to lie lieut.-cot., v. Persse app. to 
inth L. Drags. ; Brev. I/ieut. (^ol. R. Lisle, from 
h. p. Iflth L. Drags , to lie major, v. Maclean ; 
Lieut. J. G. Collins to be capt. by purch., v. 
Campbell who retires; Cornet 11. II. Kitchener to 
be lieut. by purch., v. Collins; and J. A. Cameron 
tti be cornel by purch.. v. Kitchener tall 11 July). 
— Capt. Sir John Gordon, Rart., to lie major by 
purch., V. Lisle who retires (18 July ; Lieut. .las. 
Sargeaunt to be capt. by )>urch., v. Gordon (18 
ilo.) ; Cornet F. S. D. Tyssen to be lieut. by 
purch., V. Hrandling who retires (18 do.); Cornet 
James Cox to be lieut. by purch., v. S’argcaunt (If) 
do.) ; W. ^i.Wint to he comet by purch., v. Tvssen 
(18 do.) ; C. C. Shute to be cornet by purch., v. 
Cox ( I!) do). 

llitA L, Drags, (in Bengal). Lieut. Col. Win. 
Persse, from l.'Jth L. Drags., to Iw lieut. col., v, 
Murray, dec. (11 July 34). — John Philips to be ve- 
terinary surg., V. hpcnccr app. to 2d Drags. (2.'» 
July). 

2fi Fane (at Bombay). Lieut. Tbns. Mcldriim to 
be capt., V. Maclean, dec. (8 March .34) ; Ens. Hugh 
Halkctt to be lieut., v. Meldrum (17 do) ; Cadet 
H. D. Fanshawe to be ens,, v. Ualkctt 4 July),— 
Staff .Assist. .Surg. T. Hunter to be assist, surg., 
V. Fox app. to 47th F. (18 July .— G. S. Moo<lie to 
be ens. by purch., v. Newcome app. to {Wth F. 
Cl Aug. 34). 

3d Faat In Bengal). Lieut. W. IL S. Rainey 
permitted to resign his eommlssion (I Aug. 34). 

4fA Foot (in N. .S. Wales). Maj. H. W. Breton 
to be llciit.-col. by purch., v. Mackenzie who re- 
tires; Capt. James England to be major by purch., 
V. Breton ; Lieut. Wm. Lonsdale to be capt. by 
purch., V. England ; Ens. R. H. Monyiicnny to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Lonsdale ; and Geo. King to be 
ens. by purch., v. Monypenny (all 11 July 34). — 
Lieut. A. T. Faunce to be capt. by purch., v. 
Clarke who retires (18 July) ; Ens. G. Hall, from 
r>2d regt., to be Heut. by purch., v. Faunce (18 do) ; 
II. B. Dudlow to be ens. by purch., v. Sherlock 
who retires (18 do) ; J. H. IL Ruxton to be ens. 
by purch,, V. Terri tt who retires If) do); Lieut. 
Jas. Espinassc to be adj., v. Faunce prom. (18 flo)- 
— Lieut, c:. C. Elrington, from h. p. fSthF., to be 
lieut., V. Hall app. to .'iJd F. (1 Aug.) 

6th Fisit (at Bombay). Ens. J. C. Mansergh to 
lie lieut., V. Sharpin prom, in .Wth F. ; and Cadet 
F. H. Lang to be ens., v. Mansergh (II July 34). 

I3th Foi^t (in Bengal). Ens. P. D. Strong to be 
lieut., V. White dec. (17 April .34) ; Thos. Oxley to 
be ens. by purch., v. Strong (10 July 34). 

20/A Faat ^at Bombay). Ens. C. T. King to be 
lient., V. Watson prom, in ft7th F. ; and Ens. D. 
Uoliertson, from n. p. 88th F., to be ens. v. King 
(both 4 July .34).— Ens. H. Briscoe to be lieut. by 

S urch., V. Welch app. to 95th F. ; and L. D. Gor- 
oii to be ens. by purch., v. Briscoe (both 25 July). 
3fl//i F<ioe (;it Madras'. Jas. McGregor, m d., to 
be assist, surg., v. Martin app. to staff .24 July 34 . 

40/A Foot (at Bombay). Ens. Jas. Todd to be 
lieut., V. Ellis prom, hi ri2il F. : and Cadet G. R. 
Stevenson to lie ens., v. Todd (both 4 July 34).— 
Cadet R. B. Betinet to be ens. by purch., v. Max- 
well app. to 59th F. (1 Aug.) 

44/A Foot, (in BengaP. A. H. Ferryman to be 
ens by purch., v. Gordon who retires (27 June). 

AStk Foot, (at Madras\ Liciit. .S. G. Dalgety, 
from 95th F., to be lieut., v. Metcalfe who exch. 
(27 June 34). 

5!ith Foot, (at Madras). Lieut. A. Sharpin, from 
(ith F., to be cant., v. Armstrong whose prom, 
has not taken place; Eiis. Kdw. Watreu to lie 


lieut., V. Boyd dec. t and Ens. Wm. HR|iATt.lN)ini 
h. p. 1st F., to be ens., v. Warren (all U J[niy 34> 
—A. Daubeney to be ens. by purcb;^ TiHegaH 
who retires (18th July'. . > " ‘ y ‘ . 

tvjth Foot, (at Madras). Lieut 
from 2oth P., to be capt., v. ; 

58/A Foot, (In Ceylbp). 0d-Lieut.:C>^'H^ 
from h. p. Sad-EM-io' lie ens., v, CaiiipbeU irhose 
app. has not taken p1eM.($ti July 84). 

61«/ Foot (in Ceykm)'v''l||)i^ Chfa. F^bes. ftom 
h. p. unattached, to be mnor, Y. Prl^e Taylor 
who exch., rec. dIf. (4 Jw 
62d Foot, (at Madras). .Ibnn Ellis, from 
40th F., to be capt., v. Keltb dec. <4 July 34). — 
Ens. H. Wells to be lieut. by purch., v Butler 
whoretireadl July).— Rich. Gason to be ens. by 
purch., V. Wells prom. (18 July). 

fl7/A Foot (In Ceylon). Ens. A. F. W’eisford to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Wall who retires; and Cbas.. 
Yard to be ens. by purch., v. Welsford (both 
25 July). 

Ceylon Ilcgt. Lieut. G. Fretz to be capt., v.^' 
Gray whose prom, has not taken place (2 Blay 
.3-1) ; 2d-L{cut. .1. P'. Field to be Ist-lleut., V; Grew . 
dec. (21 P'cb.) : 2d-Lleut. Edw. Holgate 40. te 
Ist-lieuL, V. Frclz (2 May'; Ens. H. C; 
from 2d W. I. Regt., to be 2d-lieuti* T. 

(4 July). ■■■ y'- 


BREVET TO COMPANY*^ OmCERP^ y. 

The undermentioned . bf. the Hoi).: & jf» 
Company’s service to- hare a step ^ lahK.' ,by. 
brevet in his Ma|eidyVAtmy,V^'tne^^ 
only, for distingiiuhiM sMviw & th^ fieldi eie. .' 

To be Majors, Capt. R. W* Ff^gSnOi '^th BengaP 
N.l. : Capt. Arthur Wi^ht, to(e 29d BenMl N.I. t 
Capt. David Andenon, 29th Bengal N.I. ; and 
Capt. Nicholat Penny, 6Dth Bengu N.I. (all IP 
Jan. 1826}. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrimls, 

July 28. Capricorn, Smith, from Mauritius 
21st April; at Liverpool.— Fene/Ac, Bosworth, 
from Afgoa Bay 8th May ; and Maty Ann, Smith, 
from Table Bay 14lh May ; both at Gravesend.— 
Dmothy Foster, Milbank, from Mauritius ; at 
Portsmouth.— 29. EXiza Jane, Findley, from Capo 
18th May ; ‘off Dartmouth.— A uo. 5. Rmma Eu- 
genia, Tilley, from Mauritius 2d May ; off Ply- 
mouth.— 6. Sherburne, Corbyn, from Bengal 13th 
March; off Marga!e.—K/(;«, Harris, from N. S, 
Wales 26th F^b.; off Dartmouth — Brothers, 
Gilson, from South Seas; off Kingsbridge. — 
7. Pacific, Hill, from .South Sc;is (Timor 27th 
April) ; off Margate. — 9. Anne Bahhmn, C'rawford, 
from Bengal 26th March; off Margate. — 11. Srtrerr, 
Braithwaite, from Bengal KJth March ; off Ports- 
mouth. — Ilindostan, Reilman, from Bengal 3<l 
April; at Deal.— 12. Duncan Gibb, Do:ial. from- 
Bombay 23d March; at Deal. — Fortune, Currie, 
from Bengal 2()th March ; off Brighttm.— 

Boult, from Mauritius Hth May ; off Bantry 
Bay (for Bristol). — ImcU Althorp, Sproull, from 
Bengal 18th March ; and^ Lcufy East, Strachan, 
from Batavia ; both off Liverpool. — 13. Eenotvn, 
MH.efxl, from Bengal 2rith March ; and Scotia, 
Watson, from N. S. Wales 27th March ; both at 
Liverpotil. — 14. Senobifi, Owen, from Bengal 22d 
March, Madras 12th April, .and Cape 9th June; 
off Portsmouth. — 16. Henry, Bunney, from N. S. 
Wales 19th March, and Bahia 12lh June ; off the 
Wight.— 18. Calcfionia, Stroyan, from Bombay 
1st April; at Liverpool Patterson, 
from Bombay 19th April, and Cape Hth June ; 
off Liveniooi.— L mc;/. Watson, from Slimapnre 
19th March; off Dover.— Bmn/fcjowoor, Crosby, 
from Mauritius 27th April ; off Falmouth.— 2(>. 
Peru, Graham, from Ccvlon 13lh March, and 
Algoa Bay 15th May ; off Penzance.— 22. Mary 
Ann, Jacks, from Mauritius 9th March, and 
Cape 4th June ; off Portsmouth. — Sunuitra, 
Eoiind, from Batavia 2()th April ; off Salcombe. 
—2.3. Asia, Tonge, from Benml I8th March; at 
l^iveipool — Huron, Hardy, from Bombay 13l.h 
March ; off Holyhead. — Japan, May, from New 
Zealand, 5ec. ; at Deal. 

Departures. 

Jiir.v 25. Tjmdon, Wimble, for Bengal ; from 
Portsmouth.— G7ena/tv)»i, Brown, for Cape ; Co- 




Hume Ttilc/iifirmr, 


Kcii • 


for dittos nnd Tjf^, nrown» 
. aritertiK «nd Maurlttuos all from Deal.-. 

Idvesay, for N. S. Wales 
M‘Leod, for 
— Bltmheijnt Brown, for 
V!|MT;e^vtcjta) s from Cove of Cork,— 
fllaUij^for N. S. Wales (convicts) ; 

‘ " OWdle, ft»r Bengal j 
‘ ^ Deal, 



I bothfreitt 1 

it Mautjtlua t from 
Bowen^ 
^ Gardnnt 
(1«— 2. Ho* 
e, Car- 
rnas both 
^Jlbir China s 
i» for 


a< 

froml 
and Brft 
• — MS;” 

ilver, 

for Ilengc , 

Harmer, for 
eennf, Ilatto. 

ffill, for BSlc , 

from the Clyde.-41. THmcwId. _ 

from Livcrptml.— rSaAtait Fh 

Bengal s from LI verpooh-^^i George I'homson, 
for Bengal s fpnn Brlstol^^— ft. Ativleiri t’halnners, 
for V. D. Ladd and N. S. Wales; $im Deal.— 
7. Amitif, Scott, for Mauritius ) froiii Liverpool, 
a HandU Bishop, for :|lla and Bombay t fropi 
,Liver|)ool (since on foore oh Arkfew Bank).— 
lA. LoAtf Fnfilesr Pollock; for Bombay; and 
Guardfan, ^Lo^, for H. S. Waleai both from 
^jPp!rtianouth;^^lfoat» M Currie, for N. S. 

for V;>D. Land and 
U% W^leii Ada^, forSt. He- 

^ V Calif for Bengal ; 

iDttIra. of T^^humherland, 
itst i fr^ PortsmoutlS^iS* Tickter, 
" ' yiaand China; jBrm Liverpool, 
tour,, for Bat-aila and Singa- 

k.r-^16. EdinMfih, Lyel), for 

O* Land ; Jnd &izabf!t/tt 
“^' ^'^ Bay ; biFh from Liver- 
e, Barrovr^for Cnnc and 


Kcils« for Cl, 
H 

India s from 


itb.— 21. Wj^gus, Mason, 

for Bengal j from' Ortenock. Britomart, 
M'Dontdd, for V. D. Land and hM, Wales ; from 
Portsmouth.— 2t. Euphratetf HaiAy; for Bengal ; 
from Liverpool. — Virtoria^ Wilson for Mauritius ; 
from Bristol —>fi<«rr<t/(A, Forests, for Batavia, 
Manllia, and (’hina; from Livf ool.— 86. Wei- 
Ihtfittm, Luldell, for Cai>e ancln Madras; from 
Portsmouth.— 27. Mafwrfm, Gyl#, for Bengal; 
from Portsmouth. 


PASSENGKRS FROM IKDIA. 

Per Oeprajf, from 0<»mhay ; Capt. Thornton, 
lOLh N.l. i Lieut. Hart, dth N.L 
• Per Banvtfo Junior, from Bongal serd Madras : 
Col. Reid, 62d regt. ; Mrs. Reid and child ; Maj. 
IT. Salmon, 1-t Madras N.V.B. ; l/.cut. Graves, 
fi2d rrgt- ; Lieut. Emery, ,'j<dh Madras N.L; 
Lieut. K. 11. Chapman, Madr.is jneers; Ens. 
Rickards, 21st Madras N.l. ; Dr. and Mrs. ChaL 
mers ; — Cardoza, Kwi..; J. Sarkit's, Esc}. ; Mr. 
Anderson; Mr. Coniyn ; Mr. Macks vs ; Master 
Aiuicn-son; two children of Mrs. Jcirreya; two 
servants.— (Tdeut. W. A. Ila!ste<l, lUh Madras 
N.I., was landed at the Cape.) Mrs. .lefIVeys died 
at sea. 

fVe Hindnetnn, from nenR.al : M^s. Crawfovd 
and three cbiklien ; Mrs. Voungliusbartd and throe 
ditto; Mrs. Porter and siv ditto; Mrs. Royco; 
Capt. Crawford, Bengal artillery ; J. Young- 
husband, Ksq. ; (r. Porter, F!sq., of Penang; 
G. W, (.'Ihitoii, Esq., of New York ; A. Lain i. 
Esq,, of Paris; F-A. Dalrvinple, Esq., ; J. 

Dick, Esq. ditto: Wm. Clarke, Gsn. ; Miss Maria 
Cumberlcgc; Muster L. Rcichardt; four ser- 
vants. 


Pur Wiza June, from Cape of Gooil Hope: Capt, 
and Mrs. Ke'its; l.icMit. Edv. ..rds: Kfr. Marsh; 
Mr. Simpson ; Mr. Kekcwick; two children. 

Ptir Eninut Kwt'FMfo, from Manr Ill's: Capt.J.ig, 
Talbert; Ciipt. Terry, and tli.'ce Misses Terry; 
Mr. Paris; Mr. nalewell; Mr. Bolton, R. N. ; 
Mr. Legg; Mr. Presslev;' Mr. Millcyard. 

P>‘r Aun, from N. S. Wales: Mr. .nnd Mrs. 
Wright and three children; Dr liconanl ; 
Mr. R. Govall : Mr<. Barrington ; Mr. Clarkson ; 
Mr, Warner ; Mr. Nash. 

Per Victorltie, from Bengal 'at M.ivre) : Mr. and 
Mrs. .louy; Dr. Fnllcrfon, Bengal estab.: I.ieiit. 
.'^wcctmnn, H.M. Idih Liinoer,s ; Lieut. Laiidnn, 
ftth Hengal N. I. ; Ens. Grant, lijd Bengal IV. 1. ; 
MriMcLemont; Mr. Hume; M.aster LLf^tikmdois, 


PASSE SGi; IIS TO INDIA. 

Per DtPee of It^rlfnrrl, for Bengal : Mr. Tucker 
and family: Mrs. Brandon; Mrs. B< aiiinont ; 
Mrs. Nesbitt and cbiidren; Mrs. Sc'itt; Miss 
Montgomery; Miss Tullorh ; Mi.s Kci.l ; Miss 
Hobson: MksFolev; Mr. l.arpciit ; Mr. Hunter; 
Mr. Sbeartnan ; Mr, Ch.ipm.'Ui ; Mr. Holmes; 
Mr. Braddon ; Mr. Mainw'.irhig. 

Per tl/ nut, for Bengal : Dr. and Mrs. Hart and 
niece; Mr. Oswold : Mr. Lo|.f<,||g . Mr. Traiibrd; 
Mr. Raw'.son ; Mr. Richardson; Mr. Benjamin; 
Mr, R. F. Porter. 

PifT Duhr of NortU'fni n-taud, for Bengal : Mr. 
and Mrs. (.vote ami family ; Mr. and Mrs. Lind, 
say and family ; Capt. and' Mrs. Tiinins ; Bev. 
Mr. Pylftml and family ; Mrs. Patflc and family ; 
Mrs. Heedle and family ; Mr. Ramsay; lluv. NIr. 

• Barr; Rev. Mr. Ewart: Lieut. Siaii'; LLu . 
Dick; Mr. and Mrs. Illehardson ; Mr. and Mrs. 
n.-uiiilton; Mr. St*!Sinoro; Mr. Percy; Mr; Reid; 
Mr. Hceeber; Mr. Mackay; Mr. Th(>ma.s; Mr. 
and Mrs. Newlands; Mr. Moxon. 

Per L't lff /f '/fbw, for Bombay ; Mr. and Mrs 
Gray, and the Misses Gray : Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
W' right; Mr. Chielu'ster ; several s'Tvants, 

. Per Vittheriur, for Capo and ILmg.d : Mrs, 
White and the Misses White; Mrs. M.ickay; Mr. 
and M'S. Betts, and the Misses Bet s ; Major .and 
Mrs. Piers and family ; Major Longmorc and fa- 
mily: Capt. atvl Nirs. Hill .ami tamilv; Capt. 
Oib'nii; Rev. Mr, Shand ; Mr. Venihg ; Mr. 
WKiver, 

Pff** iHh/fio/m, for Bengal : Mrs. Benson ; Mrs, 
M'NaJr ; Mrs. O’Neill : Miss Scott ; Miss Dick- 
son; Miss Clarkson; MissB;i?y; \V. H. Benson, 
li>a|., C.S. ; J. F. (iriUUh t’ooke. Esq., t’.S. ; 
('apt. McNair; C.ipt. O’ Will; Capt. White; 
Lieut. Hulton ; Lieut. Cooke ; Mr. \v. F. Allen; 
Mr, Anderson : IKj troops. 

Per Wrllhifitftu, for Madr s : Dr. an.l Mm, 
Origg, and two neices ; Lieut, and Mrs. Daniels ; 
two' M isess V.a:c» ; Miss Keye: Miss Winbiirn; 
Capt. Cl'itk ; Capt. Harrison; Jdcut, Ilissct ; 
Lieut. Miihsey.— For the Cape: Mrs. Marshall and 
daughter; ('apt. Gardiner ; Mr. Hamilton Ross: 
Mr.^stein ; Mr. BiirgcMi. — For Madeira. Mr. Ser- 
geant and family. 

P.'C Iht^re of At'f'ule, for (’ape, Madras, and 
Beng.il: Mrs.’ Clarke and d iughter; Mrs. So- 
t.hcby; Mrs, Wachope and chdd, for Cap?; Mrs. 
.Sinr.ll: Mrs. Garvie; Capt. Clarke; Cipt. .So- 
thehy ; Mr. Harris; Mr. Kitsoo; Mr. Dowson ; 
Mr. (ii.iham ; Mr. Lovoday ; Mr. Staples ; Mr. 
M*Conochie: Mr. .Stuart; Mr. .Small. 


■ Per Stntesmnn, from Singapore : Mrs. Burn ; 
Mrs. D'ggles ; R. Higgles, Esq. ; H Napiw, Es<i. 

P r ZenolAft, from Bengal : .Sir John Franks ; 
C. Whitmore, Esq., C..S. ; J. II. Farmer, Ewf. ; 
Master Franks ; one servant.— From Madra.H : 
Mrs. Gnrme; Miss .Scott; II. .S. Gncme, Esq., 
C. .S. ; Rev. Mr. Schryvogel; Lieut. Hurrcfl, 
1 1 . M. .'Mih regt. ; Master Gneme ; two servants.— 
From the Capet Mrs» Bottingall; Mias Fiige; 
Lieut. Lcttingall, Royal engineers; M*-. Adams. 
-!-(The following were landed at the Cape : Lady 
Ryan; Mrs. Vanrenenj two Misses Ryan; Sir 
Edward llyan ; ('ant. Vatircnen, 25tli Bong:il 
N.l. ; Mr. and Mrs. Lawler; Miss Proidfleldi 
tw' Masters Ryan ; three children ; five ser- 
vants.) 

- Per Severn, from Bengal: Mrs. Mitchell and 
three children: Mrs. Dixon; LictiL Hamilton, 
Mji^R, : Mr. Forl)os. -Friom .St. Helena ; Limt. 
Cl||^|j4 Mrs. Doveton. 


BIRTHS, M.\IUU.\GKS, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIIITHH. 

Aufr.fi. At .Surret House, ll immersindh, the 
lady of Capt. Christopher Newport, of a son. 

II. In Connaught .Square, Uielady of Ca»t. v 
Probyn, of a sun. 


MARIITAGCS. 

liTureh 2rt, At St. George’s,. Hanover Square, 
James Graham Boys, sjeoiid k.mi of the Rev. 
Roys, late ‘senior cnaplin of St, Helena, to Mai.' 
Aim, clmig!ltcr of George (’liumbers. Esq., of 
Ilmmptou. 

June IH At Adb.ist.on, St.iironlshlrc, Ilcnry Mnr- 

tyii .S'a3r#.>.j 1, son oi* Henry Slicrw.ijd, E; q., for- 




WORKS BY JOHN BOR|m WICK GILCHRIST. . 

1 . HINDOOSTANEE PHILOLOGY; comprising a copious Dictionaryi English 

and Hindoostanee, with a Grammatical Introduction. 4to. £5, 5s. ^ 

2. STRANGER’S INFALLIBLE EAST-INDIAN GUIDE, or Hindoostance ^ 
Multum in Parvo. 8vo. Price £l, 

3. HINDEE-ROMAN ORTHOEPIGRAPHICAL ULTIMATUM; exem- 
plified in the first Vol. of the Hindoostanee Story-Teller. Price 10s. 

Also, a few remaining Copies of the Second Volume, printed at Calcutta. 

4. DIALpGUES^ ENGLISH and HINDOOSTANEE, including the Articles 
of War, Medical and Jennerian Conversations on Vaccination, Manual Exercise, Mili- 
tary Terms and those of Grammar also. 8vo. Price 

5. HINDER MORAL PRECEPTOR; or Rudimental Principles of Persian < 
Grammar, and Hindee-Persic and English Vocabulary. 8vo. Price ^1. 10s. 

6. HIDAYUT-OOL-ISLAM, or the Moosulman*s Common Prayer-Book. 8vo. 
Price 15s. 

7. SUKOONTULA NATUK; a Hindoostanee Dramatic Romance, from the 
Sunskrit, in the Universal Character. 8vo. Price 8s. 

8. The VADE MECUM and GENERAL EAST-INDIA GUIDE, containing 
the Orthoepigraphical Diorama, with the universal character, and a useful introduction to 
English and Hindoostanee Dialogues, a list of corruptions corrected witli great care, and 
the most necessary articles of dress, &c. for sojourners in British India, Ac. &c. 8vo. 
Price 18s. 

Sold by Parburt, Allxn, and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street, and all other Booksellers. 


WORKS BY JOHN SHAKESPEAR, Esq. 

A DICTIONARY, HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH, 

In one Vol. 4to. Third Edition, in the press. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE, 

In one Vol. 4to. Third Edition, price, in boards, ^1.1$. 


MUNTAKHABAT-I-HINDI, or SELECTIONS in HINDUSTANI, 

For the Use of Students of thit Language, in two Vols. 4to. 

Second Edition, prile, in boards, £2» 2s, 

Fubli.9hed by Parbury, AlliIk, and Co., Leadenhall Street. 


Published by Parbcby, Allen, and Co., Leadenhall Street, price 10s. sewed. 

Second Edition, 


THE EAST-INDIA REGISTER 


And DIRECTORY for 1834. 


CONTAINING 

COMPLETE LISTS OF THE COMPANTS SERVANTS, 

AT HOME AND ABROAD, CIVIL, MILITARY, AND MARINE, 

With their respective Appointments ; with Indexes to the same, and List of Casualties. 

LIST OF THE EUROPEANS, MARINERS, &c. 

Not in the Service of the East- India Company. 

REGULATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS RESPECTING THE 
APPOINTMENT of WRITERS, CADETS, and ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 
rules and regulations OF THE CIVIL AND MILITARY FUNDS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 

WITH A VARIETY OF OTHER USEFUL INFORMATION. 


Compiled, by Permission of the Hon. EasUindia Company, from the Official ReUirus 
received at the East. India House, 

By G. H. brown an- F. CLARK, 

o \- 

Clfthe Seeretttrjf*a Office, htu^India Hottae, 

For the accommodation of Persons requiring information limited to either of the 
Presidencies, a separate Register is published for each, fully detailing all particulars 
immediately connected with it. 

The price of the Bengal Begister and JQirectory is 6a. sewed ; that of the Madras or 

Bombay^ 5s, each. 



THE ASIATIC JOURNAL 

ADVERTISER. 


For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, to sail 15tb February 1835, the 

E X. X Z A, 

700 Ton8.--DAVID SUTTON, Commander. 

Lying in the East- India Docks. — For Freight or Passage apply to Captain SUTTON, 
No. 4, Union Place, New Road; to Messrs. PALMERS, MACKILLOP, and 
Co., King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street; to JAMES BARBER, No. 1, Leaden- 
hall Street; or to BARBER, NEATE, and Co., 38, Fenchurcb Street. 


To sail positively in all December, for MADRAS, touching at the CAPE of GOOD 
HOPE, the remarkably fine fast sailing Ship 

cXiAnBxxrE, 

500 Tons Register. — WILLIAM HEATHORN, Commander. 

This Ship has very superior accommodations for Passengers, and carries an experienced 
Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage itpply to J. L. HEATHORN, 13, Change Alley; 
or COMMANDER. 


For MADRAS^ BENGAL, and CHINA, to sail in January, the fine Teak Ship 

SOPHIA, 

600 Tons.— WILLIAM MCNAIR, H.C.S., Commander. 

This Ship has excellent Accommodations for Passengers, and carries a Surgeon. — For 
Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. PALMER, MACKILLOP, and Co., King’s 
Arms Yard; to Mr. T. HEATH, 134, Fenchurch Street; or to T. HAVISIDE 
and Co., 147, Leadenhall Street. 


Has been entered out, and is receiving Goods for MADRAS and CALCUTTA, to 
sail 31st October, the Teak Siu’p 

DAVIS eXARK, 

608 Tons, per Register. — Lying in the East-India Export Dock. 

ROBERT RAYNE, Commander. 

Has excellent Accommodations for Passengers, and carries an experienced Surgeon.— 
For Freight (of light goods only) and Passage apply to Messrs. GLEDSTANES 
and Co., White Lion Court, Cornhill; or to EDMUND READ, 1, White Lion 
Court, Cornhill. 


Will be despatched in a few days, for CANTON direct, the remarkably fast-sailing Brig 

iL Xt E T B U S A, A. X. 

Burthen 210 Tons.— ROBINSON WAKEFIELD, Commander. 

Lying in the London Dock.— For Freight or Passage apply to EDMUND READ, 
1, White Lion Court, Cornhill. 


For COLOMBO, the MALABAR COAST, and BOMBAY, under engagement 
with the East-India Company to sail on the 21st October, the Teak Ship 

V X c T o Xt y, 

712 Tons RegiUer.— C. BIDEN, Commander. 

Lying in the West- India South Dock.— Tliis Ship is fitted in a superior style for Pas- 
sengers, and carries a Surgeon.— For Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. LYALL, 
WYLLIE, and Co., Great St. Helen’s Passage; to CAPTAIN BIDEN, at the 
Jerusalem Coffee House; or to T, HAVISIDE and Co., H7, Leadenhall Street. 
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To Mil I5th October, for BOMBAY, Landing Bnaengon at the CAFE OP GOOD 
HOPE, PUINT-DE-GALLE, and on the MALABAR COAST, tha flue, fasU 
aailing, Teak>built Ship 

SHSatBURirB, 

700 Tons.— CAPTAIN THOMAS J. WARREN, 

Loading in the East.India Dock.— Elegantly fitted for Passengers, and carries a Sur- 
geon. — For Freight or Passage apply to the COMMANDER, at the Jerusalem 
Coffee House; to Messrs. INGLIS, FORBES, and Co., 2, Mansion House 
Place; to JOHN HOWELL, 1, Leiuienhall Street; or to TOMLIN, MAN, and 
Co», Cornbill. 


For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, to sail 20th Norember, the new Ship 

STltaAeTB SDEir, 

Burthen 500 Tons. --ALEXANDER CHEAPE, H.C.S. Commander. 

Lying in the WesUlndia Dock.— Has first-rate Accommodations for Passengers and 
carries an eiperienced Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage apply to the Commander, at 
the Jerusalem Coffee House; to Messrs. CHALMERS and GUTHRIE, Idol 
Lane, Tower Street; or to EDMUND READ, 1, White Lion Court, Cornhill. 


For BATAVIA and SINGAPORE, to sail on the 20th October, the fast-sailing 

River-built Barque 

S A 11 iL a, Aa z. 

Burthen 250 Tons.— WILLIAM SADLER, Commander. 

Lying in the London Dock.— Has good Accommodation for a few Passengers.— For 
Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. ARNOLD and WOOLLETT, Clements 
Lane, Lombard Sreet; or to EDMUND READ, 1, White Lion Court, Cornhill. 


INDIA. 

For PASSAGES to INDIA and the COLONIES, and all Informa- 
tion connected therewith, and with India matters in general, apply to Captain 
GRINDLAY, East- India Army Agent, and Agent for Passengers, 16, Cornhill, 
and 8, St. Martin’s Place, Charing Cross, London.— All Communications post paid. 
N.B. — Boxes and Parcels for India are registered at this Agency. 


EDUCATION FOR INDIA. 

Mr. FORBES respectfully informs the Parents and Guardians of 

Young Gentlemen destined for India, that he gives instruction in Oriental Languages, 
Classics, and Mathematics, either in daily classes, or privately, at No. 2, South Cres- 
cent, Bedford Square ; where Cards of Terms, &c. can be obtained.— iY.R. There is 
Accommodation for a few Boarders preparing for Haileybury or Addiscombe. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA. 

JOHN BESEMERES and CO., 63 and 64, HOUNSDITCH, 
TROPICAL CLOTHIERS, TAILORS, and OUTFITTING WAREHOUSE- 
MEN, respectfully submit their present Prices for CLOTHING OF THEIR 
OWN MANUFACTURE. White Sateen Jackets or Trowsers, 2s. 9d. to 4s. 6^; 
White and coloured Drill Trowsers, 3s. to 5s. fid. ; Coloured Quilting Waistcoats, 
SB. to 5s.; Superfine Dress Coats, 40s. to fiOs.; Dressing Gowns, Ss.to 12s.; Long-cloth 
Shirts, 15s. to 20s. per dozen ; Men’s White Calico Shins, 9s. fid. per dozen ; Men’s Blue 
printid Striped Shirts, 27s. per dozen ; LADIES’ thin Calico Chemises, 9s. fid. per 
dozen; Fine ditto, 1 5s. to 20b. per dozen ; Long Night-Gowns, 2s. each; Slips, 2s.; 
Muslin Night Caps, 8s. fid. per dozen; Coloured and White Morning Dresses, 7s. 
single AND DOUBLE SHIP SOFAS of various kinds, with Drawers, &c. 
Cots, Horse-hair Mattrasses, Trunks, Chests, and every item of CABIN FUR- 
NITURE, constantly kept on View in a separate Room.— Detailed Lists of Shipping 
Information and Estimates for. Outfits of every Description may be had on application at 
the Warehouse. 





ADVERTI8EMB!}t8^0e^ tiill 


OFFICERS proceeding to INDIA, Ac. in the Military or Civil SeK 

vice« or Passengers generally, may obtain their entire Equipments at, the lowest 
wholesale prices, at S. UNWIN’I^ 57, Lombard-Street.— Calico Shirts, from 17s. 
per dozen to the finest quality ; .White Jean Jackets and Trowsers, Ss. each ; Waistcoats^ 
2s.; Drill Trowsers ; Camblet Suits; Dressing Gowns ; Woollen Clothing of every 
Description; Sheets; Towels; Sea- Cots; Bedding; Trunks; Ship Sofas; Cabin Fur. 
niture, &c.— ’Ladies going abroad furnished with Chemises, from 14s. per doeen ; Night- 
Gowns, yard-and-a-half long, 2s. 3d. each ; Night Caps, 9s. per dozen ; Slips, 2s. 9d. 
each ; White and Coloured Morning Dresses ; and every requisite for the Voyage. 


PROFESSOR YOUNG'S ALGEBRA. 

This day is published, price 56. 6d., a New Edition, greatly improved, of 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ALGEBRA, Theoretical and 

Practical ; with Attempts to simplify some of the more difficult Parts of the Science, 
particularly the Demonstration of the Binomial Theorem in its most general form ; the 
Summation of Infinite Series, dec. Intended for the use of Students. By J. R. 
YOUNG, Professor of Mathematics at the Royal College, Belfast. 

Printed for J. Sootcr, 73, St. Paul's Church-yard ; 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. Elements of Geometry,' 8vo 8s. Od. 

2. Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 6 0 

3. Mathematical Tables of Logarithms, &c. 6 6 

4. A Treatise on the Computation of Logarithms 3 6 

5. Elements of Analytical Geometry 9 O 

6. Elements of the Differential Calculus 8 O 

7. Elements of the Integral Calculus 9 0 

8. Elements of Mechanics 10 G 


9. All Introductory Lecture delivered at the Opening of the 

Mathematical Classes, in the Royal College, Belfast ... 2 6 


SCOTT AND SCOTLAND. 

On the 6th of October, 1834, will be published, bound in Morocco, £l* Is. ; or royal 
8vo. India Proofs, £2, lOs. 

HEATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, for 1835. Edited by 

LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. With 21 beautifully-finished Plates, from Drawingsby 
G. Cattermole, Esq. 

The whole of the 21 Plates, in addition to illustrating Scotland, will illustrate die 
Works of Sir Walter Scott. 

Also, in a few days, price, elegantly bound in crimson silk, £l. Is. ; royal 8vo., India 

Proofs, £2, 12s. 6d., 

THE KEEPSAKE, FOR 1835. 

Embellished with 17 highly-finished line Engravings, executed by, and under the 
superintendence of, Mr. Charles Heath. Edited by Mr. F. M. REYNOLDS. 

London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


Second Edition, just published, 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND,— its Rise, Progress, and Present State. 

By HENRY W. PARKER, Esq., Barrister. at. law. With a Map of the Island, 
and Plans of Hobart Town and Launceston. Price 6s. 

** This is a valuable publication.”— TVwcj, Oct, 31, 1833. 

<< The information it contains ought to be in the hands of every one.”— 2Vue Skitt, 
Nov. 1, 1833. 

It contains distinct and copious information upon every point which should occupy 
the attention of the emigrant .” — Morning Herald, Dec. 11, 1833. 

Cross, 18 , Holborn ; Simpkin and Marshall, Stationer’s Court ; Ouver and Both^ 
Edinburgh; and CuRBuand Co., Dublin. 





Now in Twonty Vols. post 8vo. prico only 4s. per Vol. bound in Morocco 

cloth (or any set separately), 

NAVAL and MILITARY LIBRARY of ENTERTAINMENT, a 

Series of Works from the pens of distinguished Officers. 

T^is collection, particularly suited to the tastes and pursuits of the members of the two 
ser^ces, comprises the choicest productions of modern times; and forms, it is trusted, 
such a library of entertainment as cannot fail to prove a desirable acquisition to every 
mess and gun room at home or abroad. 


^ . CONTENTS ; 

Capt. Marryat’s Naval Officer, 3 vols. 

The Chelsea Pensioners, by the author of 
the Subaltern (Mr. Gleig), 3 vols. 

Sailors and Saints, by the authors of the 
Naval Sketch Book, 3 vols. 

Tales of a Voyager, Ist and 2d series, 
each in 3 vols. 


Tales of Military Life, by the author of 
the Military Sketch Book, 3 vols. 

The Night Watch, or Tales of the Sea, 
2 vols.. comprising the Captain's Story ; 
the Master's Story ; the Boatswain, a 
Forecastle Yarn ; and the Prisoner of 
War's Stoiy. 


N. B.— Fither of the Works may be had separately. 

** 'niese works afibrd a good deal of new information, which can scarcely be found 
any where else. They admit us into the interior of a soldier's or sailor's life, telling us 
much that histoiy will not condescend to notice, and which we bad rather know than a 
OTeat part of that which it tells. They also render us better acquainted (and herein is an 
advantage) with the dreadful realities of war, and its appalling train of concomitant 
miseries, and dissipate the delusive halo by which those who view it from a distance are 
dazzled and deceived. They take, like Sterne, ‘ a single captive,* or a single wounded 
soldier, and we arc more affected by the simple tale of his individual sufferings than by 
the high -sounding recital of the fall of thousands.*'— Review* 


INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 

In One Vol. 8vo., with Portrait, &c. uniform with Moore's Byron, 

LADY BLESaiNGTON’S JOURNAL of her CONVERSATIONS 

with LORD BYRON. 

“ Beyond all comparison the best thing that has been written on Lord Byron— the 
truest, cleverest, and most pleasing." — Sjtectatfrr^ 

The INDICATOR and the COMPANION ; a Miscellany for the 

Fields and the Fireside. By LEIGH HUNT. Two Vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

“ Two arlmirable volumes, worthy of a place in the library next to the Siiectator and 

TaUerr^Atloi. ^ 

MR. CARNE’S LETTERS from SWITZERLAND and ITALY. 

Handsomely printed in one tliick 8vo. price 15s. 

‘I Mr. Carne is most advantaueously known to the world by many works, not one of 
which, while it tends to delight the mind, does not tend to improve the spirit, and exalt 
the character of man. He is with us, therefore, a special favourite."— iitererry Gazette, 

JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE at the COURT of AVA, the 

Capital of the Birman Empire. By JOHN CRAWFORD, Esq., late Envoy, with 
numerous Plates, in Two Vols. 8vo. 32s. 

“ The author possessed facilites for describing this interesting portion of the East which 
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SLAVERY IN INDIA, 

The following Questions, on Slavery in the East-Indies, were circulated by 
the Commissioners for the Affiiirs of India: — 

1. Have you had any opportunities of acquiring a personal knowledge of the 
state of slavery, either domestic or agrestic, that is, either in the house or for 
ficld-labour, in the East-Indies? And, if you have, be pleased to state par- 
ticularly what your opportunities were. 

2. In what way, or in what several ways, and in which of such several ways 
most commonly, do individuals become slaves in the East-Indies ? Be pleased 
to distinguish the particular countries to which the answer applies. 

3. Can you furnish any idea of the number of the slaves in India, or in any 
particular regions or districts of it, with which you arc acquainted ? And here 
distinguish between house and field-slaves. 

4. Do the laws, as administered, sanction or recognize the state of slavery, 
cither domestic or agrestic, and to what extent ? 

5. What, in point of comfort, employment, food, clothing, treatment, provi- 
sion for age or sickness, or in any other respect, is the general condition of 
the slaves, domestic or agrestic ? Is there much difference in these respects 
between those two classes ? 

6. In the case of agrestic or field-slaves, state particularly in what they arc 
employed and how they are worked ? What species of produce arc they cm- 
|)loycd in raising ? Do they work in gangs, under a driver ? for how many 
hours in the day ? for how many days in the week ? more or less severely in 
difibrent seasons ? Is task-work, as you know or believe, ever used ? Is the 
lash employed, and to both sexes? 

7. What is the precise condition of the slaves in point of law ? Arc they, 
to any and what extent, under the protection of the civil magistrate ? Can 
they be witnesses against freemen In a court of justice ? May their masters 
take their lives ? 

8. Ill the later periods of villenage in England, villeins were for many pur- 
poses free as between them and strangers, tliough slaves as between them and 
tlicir lords ; is their any thing analogous to this in India ? 

9. Are any of the agrestic slaves in India, attached to the soil ? And 
if so, docs this species of slavery increase ? 

10. What arc the slaves in point of religion, and what arc their hal)its or 
morals ? Can they, and do they, marry ? May they marry free people ? 
Can they in any degree acquire property for themselves, and hold it against 
their masters ? 

11. Can slaves be sold at pleasure ? and arc they, in fact, often sold? May 
they be seized and sohl for the debts of their master? Docs law or custom 
impose any restriction on so selling slaves as to separate them from their 
fiiniilics ? 

Is there any law to binder or promote the manumission of slaves? 
Can they purchase, or in any way acquire, their own freedom? Is a slave’s 
child necessarily a slave ? Arc slaves, in fact, often mnmimiltcd or liberated, 
and in what way ? 

13. Have any, and what, material changes taken place in the state or con- 
dition of Indian slaves, as referred to in the foregoing (pic.siions, within the 
period of your observation or attention to ibis subject? If so, bo plensctl to 
describe such changes, and to state in what countries they have taken )>lace ? 

14, Have any, and what, inenstircs been adopted, and especially by the British 

Jheai Journ. N..S. Vuti. If). No. ilS. iSl 
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Government^ to abolish or ameliorate the state of slavery in India ? Has the 
existence of the British rule in India in any manner affected the extent or cha- 
racter of slavery there ; and if so, in whatiimner? 

15. Be pleased to give any information that seems to you .useful with regard 
to the facts of this subject, though not particularly touched by any of the pre« 
ceding questions ? 

16. Do you conceive that the British policy oiiglitto be directed to the ulti- 
mate abolition of East-Indian slavery? Or ought it to be content with aiming 
only at the practical melioration of the system ? 

17* State any measures that occur to you as proper to be adopted, with a 
view cither to abolition or melioration. 

ANSWERS OF T. U. BABER, ESQ. 

1 . I have resided a period of thirty-two years, and been actively employed, 
during that time, in every department of the public service. Revenue, Police, 
Magisterial, Judicial, and Political, in various countries, where both domestic 
and agrestic slavery prevails ; those countries are. 

First, The Bombay territory, lying between the rivers Kistna and Toong- 
butra, and comprising the late southern Mahratta States, now partly adminis- 
tered by the Honourable Company and partly by the PutwiirclLin family and 
other principal Jaggeerdhars ; also the dominions of his highness the Kolaporc 
rajah. 

Secondly, The western division of the Madras territories, comprising the 
zillah x>f Canarn, in which are the ancient countries of Konkana, Haiga, and 
Julava, the three Balagat districts of Soond, Soopa, and Bilghi, and to the 
south the talook of Neelishcratn, the zillah of Malabar, including the Balagat 
district of Wynad, and also the island of Seringapatam. 

My duties have also led to constan^olficial intercourse, upon a variety of 
subjects, with the political residents at&e durbars (courts) of the neighbour- 
ing states of Mysore, Coorg, Cochin, aip Tittvancore, some of which related^ 
to slaves, either who had been compclieli by constant ill-treatment from their 
masters in Malabar to take refuge In tie territories of the Coorg or Mysore 
rajahs, or to slaves who had been kidna|4)ed in Travancore and sold to British 
subjects, and even to freeborn children of various castes of Hindoos, subjects of 
the Cochin or TravanCore rajahs, reduced to slavery in the Company’s domi- 
nions, who had been procured by the most fraudulent and violent means, and 
deprived of their caste by cuttings, off the lock of hair (the distinguishing mark 
of their caste), by making them ejilt prohibited food, and by otherwise disguising 
and polluting them. 

By these means, as well as by personal inquiries, when I have visited the 
adjacent districts of the neighbouring states of Mysore, Coorg, Cochin, and 
Travancore, or when business or pleasure has brought the respectable natives 
of those countries to where 1 have been in authority, I have become ac- 
quainted, amongst other subjects of interest, with the prevailing slavery 
throughout, I may say, the western provinces south of the Kistna to the ex- 
tremity of the Indian continent, Cape Comorin, or properly Kanya Coomari. 

2. In all the countries above enumerated, the varieties and sources of 
domestic slavery are very numerous ; namely, those persons who are the off- 
spring or descendants of freeborn persons captured during wars; out-caste 
Hindoos, who had been sold into slavery under or by former Governments; 
kidnapped persons, brought by bungarries and other travelling merchants from 
distant inland states, and sold into slavery ; persons imported from the ports 
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hi the Persian Gulf, in the Red Sea, dr fironn the African coast ; persons sold, 
when children, by their own parents in times of famine or great dearth ; the 
offspring of illegitimate connexions, that is, of cohabitation between 1ow*caste 
Hindoo men and Brahmin women, and generally between Hindoos of different 
castes, or within the prohibited degrees of kindred ; persons who, in conside- 
ration of a sum of money, or in dischargeof a security for the payment of a 
debt, have bound themselves, by a voluntary contract, to servitude, cither for 
life or a limited period, all which have in former times, or do no^v prevail, 
more or less, wherever domestic slavery is found, but chie%' in the southern 
Mahratta country, both* in the Company’s and Jagghcer portion of it, and in 
the Kolapore rajah’s dominions; also in those of Coorg and Mysore. 

Of agrejt/ic ox prwdial slavery, the origin is of very remote antiquity; the 
general term given for this description of slavery is Adami^ or literally, as I 
understand the term, serf, aboriginal or indigenous, being held precisely under 
the same tenures and terms as the land itself throngliout, under some slight 
modifications, the Malabar coast, in the Balagat districts already mentioned, 
and even in the western parts of the table-land of Mysore. 

3. I can, generally ; and will at the same time state my authority for my dif- 
ferent estimates. In the Dooab, or southern Mahratta country, including 
Kolapore, the number of domestic slaves I compute at 15,000, or rather more 
tiian three-quarters per cent, of the general population, which may be reckoned 
at about two millions, as follows: the number,^ in the year 182^, in the Ho- 
nourable Company’s portion of theHooab, was 684,193, and in the Jaggbeers 
778,183, as reported by Mr. Commissioner Chaplin, exclusive of Kolapore, 
about 250,000 more; since which period (Judging from the augmented jumma, 
or gross niumal revenue), the inerease in the general population of the whole 
of the southern Mahratta country cannot be less than onc-tenth more. The 
same gentleman also reported, + throughout the Deccan slavery to be very 
prevalent.” In the southern Mahratta country, all the jaggeerdbars, deshwars, 
zemindars, principal brahmins and sahookars, retuiii slaves on their domestic 
establishments ; in fact, in every Mahratta liouscliold of eonseciuence they, are, 
both male and female, especially the latter, to be found, and indeed are con- 
sidered as indispensable. 

In the zillah of Canara, the total number of slaves, agrestic and domestic, 
may be fairly computed at 80,000, or about one in twelve of the gross general 
population, which, when I left the Malabar coast in 1828, amounted to nearly 
a million of souls. j: In 1801,$ Mr« RavensliBw, the collector of the southern 
division, reported the gross population at 306,67^ : the northern division may 
be calculated at one-third of this number; and Mr. Ravenshaw further reported 
the slave population to be 52,022, besides 7^ illegitimate children, whom, he 
writes, it was the custom of the Biddenore government to take possession' 
and sell as slaves ; and also slaves imported from Arabia, of whom there were 
many. “In 1819, || the Hon. Thomas Harris, the principal collector of all 
Canara, reported the number of slaves at 82,000, of whom 20,000 were per- 
sons Cor rather their descendants) who had been taken in battle, or concubines, 
or Brahmin and Sooder women, who had lost caste by having connexion with 

* Vide Mr. Commissioner Chaplin’s Report, dated ^ih August 1022, para. G, vol. iv.. Selection of 
Judicial Paiwrs. t Ditto, ditto, para. 279. 

% Slavery in India Documents laid before Parliament, 12th Marcli 1020, fol. ,749 and .TflO. 

§ Letter from J. G. Ravenshaw, £sq. to William Petrie, Esci., President of Board of Revenue, dated 
7th August lODl, para. 15 and 18. 

II Slavery in India Papers, ful. 044, pan. 3 of Collector’s Letter to Board of Revenue, dated luth 
July 1019. 
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men of inferior caste : the two last description (be adds) were sold under the 
Mussulman government, and their dei^ndants continue slaves ; and that, 
under Mr. Baber, when magistrate here, some stop was put to this practice ; 
but there is no doubt it exists in an underhand manner at, this day/’ 1 should 
here add that Mr. Harris also stated that the number of slaves had. never 
been correctly ascertained/’ By a census taken in 1807 of all Canara, the 
total number of inhabitants was found to be 576,640 as I have above stated, 
in 1827 the gross population amounted to nearly a million, making an increase 
of 70 per cent, in 20 years, while the slave population has been stationary. 

In the zillah of Malabar,*]' Mr, Warden, pnnci))al collector, in 1806-7, re- 
ported the number of slaves at 96,386, and in 1815-16 at 94,786; and his suc- 
cessor, Mr. James Vaughan, in 1819, stated the number to be 100,000, “ ex- 
clusive of Wyniid, containing about 3,000 more and in 1827 the late prin- 
cipal collector, Mr. Shcnicld, ascertained the number of slaves to be 95,G96,;t; 
exclusive of Wynad, as follows : Pooliar Chenimar, 48, .*>79 ; Kanaka Cheru- 
mar, 20,798 ; Terrawa Chcrumar, 20,068 ; Kallady Cherooinar, 2,279 ; Val- 
low Cherooinar, 615; Betwas, or Wettowar, 3,34? (being a moiety of them, 
as it is only in some districts of Malabar they arc laid claim to as slaves). In 
1806-7, previous to which the country, as Mr. Commissioner Thackeray re- 
ported,^ “ had been a prey to civil wars, which burnt with a raging or smo- 
thered flame ever since the Company got that province,** the general popula- 
tion was, according to Mr. Wardei/s estimate, 700,000. || In 1827 it amounted, 
by Mr. Shefiicld’s returns, to 1,003,466. In Malabar, therefore, the slave 
population would seem to have been diminishing, as I find Mr. Warden has 
already statcdll in his evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords, while the increase in the general population has been nearly as great as 
in Canara. ^ 

The only return of the population o^Travancore I have met with is that of 
Fra Paolino de San Bartolomeo, in his work, Viaggio alle hide Orknialcy pub- 
lished at Rome in the year 1796. Thiwperson resided many years in Travan- 
core, and has certainly given a most m^te account of the manners, customs, 
&c. of the inhabitants of that country.^ He estimated the whole population 
at 1,600,000, and judging from all 1 have been able to collect, in the course of 
my inquiries among the kariahurs (ministers) and other intelligent persons, as 
to the aggregate general reveniie, as well as on this point, this estimate is 
. probably the extent of the present population. It would, no doubt, have in- 
creased in the same ratio as Malabar or Canara have, but for the war of 1809- 
10, and other political causesj and as the whole labour of wet cultivation is 
(as in the adjoining province of Malabar) being carried on by slaves (superin- 
tended by hked free*born persona, called pannikar or chooralakar)^ the number 
of slaves maybe taken at a twelfth of the whole population. Cochin 1 
reckon at about 150,000 souls, of whom about 12,000 are slaves. 

4. They do ; domestic slavery being fully recognized by both the Hindoo 
and Mahomedan codes, as well as by the usages of the people ; and agrestic 
or prsedial slavery being equally so by the common law called Deshajary^ 
having existed from time immemorial, but not so absolute as has obtained 
since the Malabar coast provinces came under the Company’s government, 

• Hamilton, p.2S5, Sdtol. 

t Slavery in India, foil. 922, 926, Mr. Commistioner Or(cme*8 Report, 14th January 1822, para. 
and Mr. James Vaughan, Principal Collector's Letter to the Board of Revenue, para. 5, fol. 846. 
t According to documents in Mr. Baber's possession. 

I Fifth Report firom the Select Committee of 1812, p, 983. 

R Mr. Warden^ Evidence, Question 1890. f Ditto, Question 190.3. 
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namely, of disposing of them off, or separate from, the soil, the land of their 
birth ; which I consider as decidedly at variance with and in innovation of that 
law, as observed in ancient times ; and in this opinion I consider myself borne 
out, as well by the traditionary legends of their origin as by the fhet I have 
before mentioned, of the tenures and forms of sale of slaves being precisely 
the same as of lands ; such a practice is, moreover, inconsistent with the due 
observance, of their religious ceremonies, every part of Malabar having its 
tutelary deity, and all classes of slaves having their household gods (their 
Lares and Penates)^ to whom, on particular days, they perform the same cere- 
monies that all other castes, who arc free-born, do to their’s. They likewise 
cherish the memory of their jntris or carawrinmar (ancestors), by consecrating 
a spot of ground called koodhuckka^ where all the memhers must meet, and 
make offerings of manisim and maddiiim (meat and liquor). 

The following extract from the Report of the Joint Bengal and Bombay 
Commissioners (of which the Hon. Jonathan Duncan, the late able governor of 
Bombay, was president), on the ^rst settlement of Malabar in and 

which may be considered as giving the most accurate account of the ancient 
institutes, and the usages in general, as observed at that early period of our 
rule, of that singular people (the inhabitants of the Malabar coast), and cer- 
tainly more to be relied on than anything that has since been written, would 
scern to put this view of the stibject beyond question/* Speaking of the de- 
graded castes of Poliars and Cbcrumars, he writes, “ they arc considered in a 
great degree in a state of villeinage, and as bondsmen attached to the soil, 
though they arc not properly or lawfully objects of slavery, like slaves in the 
full extent of that word, unless they happen to be thus made over as part of 
the stock, at the same time that the master, the Brahmin or Nair landholder, 
should have disposed of the land pn which they live.’’ 

How or whence this oppressive mid cruel practice, not only of selling slaves 
off the estate where they were born and bred, but actually of separating hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, and thus severing all the nearest and 
dearest associations and tics of our common nature, originated, it would be 
difficult to say; but I have no doubt, and never had in my own mind, that it 
lias derived support, if not its origin, from that impolitic measure, in 
of giving authority to the late Mr. Murdoch Brown, while overseer of the 
Company’s plantation in Malabar, upon the representationj of “ the difficul- 
ties lie experienced,” even with the assistance of the tehsildar ” (the head 
native authority), and ** his own peons ” (armed persons, with badges of office)^ 

** to procure workmen,” and of the price of free labour being more than he 
was authorized to give,” to purchase indiscriminately as many slaves as he 
might require to enable him to carry on the works of that plantation ; and of 

» Letter to Marquis Cornwallis, Oovemor-gencral in Council, dated 11th CXrtober 1799, para. 14.— 
N.B. Not in Slavery In India Documents. 

t Commissioners’ Letter to Mr. Brown, dated 10th August 1798, vide fol. 698.— N.B. Govemmentli 
Letter, dated 28th June 1798, wanting, 

^ Mr. Brown’s Letter, dated 6th May 1798, where he complains of the backwardness of the tehsildar 
In furnishing him with labourers, and of the necessity of employing his own peons, and of their being 
abused and threatened, and five of his peons even beaten ; also requesting to be empowered to take one 
in ten from amongst the inhabitants, as he could employ 2,000 men and 800 women, but had not been 
able to procure one, because they wanted more wages than he was authorized to give. He had pur- 
chased forty-five Poliars, but four had absconded; he purchased them from the darogha of Chow- 
ghaut. He had traced them beyond Beypoor, and had no doubt of their having returned to their old 
master ; requests an order to the assistant in charge to direct their being sent back, *■ to show those 
l>eople they cannot escape from hence.” In the Commissioners* reply, they say, The assistant had 
been directed to endeavour to recover and restore to him the four Poliars who had absconded.” In the 
first part they tell him, *< The northern superiutendent had been directed to furnish him with labour- 
ers.”— Vide Slavery in liuliii, fol. 694 to 597. 
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nctiially issuing orilers to the European as well as the Native local authoriticj, 
to assist him (Mr. Brown), anti even to restore slaves who had run a^’ay, and 
returned to their homes (without any orders to inquire the reason of their 
absconding), and who, as has since been ascertained from th6 surviving slaves 
themselves, had been actually kidnapped by the darogha (head police-officer of 
Chowgbaut, in the southern parts of Malabar people), and sent up to North 
Malabar to Mr. Brown, which person had continued, up to 18JI, or fora 
period of twelve years, under this alleged authority, granted by the Bombay 
Government, to import slaves and freeborn children from the Cochin and Tra- 
vancore states,* when by the merest accident this nefarious traffic came to my 
knowledge, and which, after considerable opposition on the part of the pro*- 
vincial Court of Circuit, I succeeded in putting a stop to, ofcer having res- 
tored to liberty and their country \2^ persons who had been stolen, of whom 
71 were actually found in Mr. Brown’s possession. f This, however, was but 
a small portion of the number originally supplied him, many having absconded, 
but more than half having died, as ascertained from the siirvivors.j; Mr. 
Brown’s agent, Assen Ally, himself acknowledged that, during the time he 
was at Alcppi, in Travancorc, in 1811,$ no less than 400 children had been 
transported to Malabar. 

The still more objectionable measure of realizing the public dues by the 
seizure and sale of slaves oli' the land, in satisfaction of revenue arrears, or 
compelling their owners, the revenue defaulters, to do so, and the collector 
contending for a continuance of the practice by such subtle arguments as those 
in Mr. Vaughan’s letter of the 20th July 1810, || namely, " the partial measure 
of declaring them not liable to be sold for arrears of revenue, will be a drop 
of water in the ocean ; though why Government should give up a right, which 
every proprietor enjoys, is a question Worthy of consideration,” cannot fail to 
have confirmed proprietors in the too ieady disposition to consider their slaves 
as much property as any other chattel or thing. 

5, The treatment of slaves, whetter domestic or agrestic, necessarily de- 
pends upon the individual character i|f their masters ; of the domestic slaves, 
(e.spcciaily the most numerous part of^ them, the fenialc.s), it would be difficult 
to say what the treatment is, or,liow employed, clothed, or subsisted, amongst 
a people like the natives of India, frho, whether Hindoos or Mahomedans, 
observe such watchful jealousy In all that regards their domestic economy, anct 
^ consequently of whose family oi^gements and habits, and indeed domestic 
cliaracter in general, we can . know ab very little. Generally speaking, however, 
both male and female are employed as menial servants ; a great many are kept 
for purposes of state ; and possessing the advantage they (the men) have of 
approaching freemen (which the praedial slaves, from being considered so very 
impure, of which more hereafter, have not), ond thereby the means of making 
their complaints known, in case of any very severe treatment, there is no rea- 
son to suppose that their condition is particularly grievous ; though it must be 

* East-IndJa Slavery DocunentB, para. 2d of Mr. Daber's Report, dated 20th February 1812, fol. fidS. 

t The Advocate-gcneral's Report, where he alludes to *' Mr. Daber's perseverance in restoring the 
kidnapped children In spite of very extraordinary opposition,** fol. 7B5, and ** to the extraordinary sup. 
l>ort Mr. Brown appears to have received in these dealings in stolen children,** ful. 780. 

X Para. 31, Letter to Government, 29th February 1812, and depositions of kidnapped slaves, fol. 
dis to 645. 

§ Para. 30, Ditto.— N.B. The document numbered (H. 3.) in that despatch omitted. And also see 
Letter to Political Resident, para. 3, dated 9th January 1812, fol. 591. 

II Piira. Id, Mr. Yauglian*s letter to the Board of Revenue, dated 20th July 1819, fol. 84d; and also 
Mr. VauKhan’s letter, 24tli November 1818, •* The sale of chermers, in execution of decrees for arrears 
of revcuue, was as common an the sale of land."— N.B. In the Madras Board of Revenue's Proceedings, 
fol. «9l». 
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t>bvioi 2 s that, under the most favourable circumstances, a state of perpetual 
servitude, whether employed as menials, and kept for the purpose of saving 
the greater expense of free labour, or what is almost universal with respect to 
female domestic slaves, for sensual gratifications, must, at best, be but a life 
of pain and sorrow, and as such, as repugnant to humanity and morality, as 
It is to the principles of British rule. 

With respect to the condition of agrestic slaves, nothing can be more truly 
miserable and pitiable, excepting that portion of them who reside on, or in 
the vicinity of, the sea-coast and large towns, where they are much better of!' 
than their hapless brethren in the inland districts, provided, that is, their 
masters permit them to w'ork for themselves (which they will not^ always) 
when they do not require their services ; by which means they manage to sub- 
sist themselves by working for strangers, cutting and selling grass and fuel, and 
serving as porters. 

-From what has already been said, it will be obvious that agrestic slaves are 
slaves to the remotest posterity ; that their servitude is also one of unmitiga- 
ted severity will be apparent from the following details, which, in order to 
prevent all cavil on the part of those who have argued, and may hereafter 
argue, in favour of a continuation of the present system, shall be framed from 
documents these advocates have themselves furnished. 

And first, with respect to their employment ; it is always in agricultural 
pursuits, because they are more expert in them than any other class of the 
people; these, however, arc not confined to manuring, ploughing, sowing, 
harrowing, hoeing, reaping, and thrashing, but they arc likewise employed in 
fencing, tending cattle, watching the cattle, and even in carrying agricultural 
produce, it not being customary to use carts or cattle in the transportation to 
market, and when the harvest is over, in felling trees, and preparing materials 
for house-building, «S:c , and this without intermission of a single day, so long 
as their master can find employment for them. 

Their wallee^ the name given to the daily allowance of slaves, which is 
always in kind, varies, as will be seen in the native reports referred to in 
p. 55f of Mr. Commissioner Graeme’s Report, dated 14tli January 1822, from 
one and a-half to one and three-quarters seers of paddy (rice in the busk) to 
the male, and from one to one and a-quarter to the female slave; nothing is 
there stated as allowed to young or aged, but it is within my own knowledge, 
that this is generally half what able bodied men and women receive, provided 
they do some work.J 

The daily wages for a freeman field-labourer are about a third more, varying 
from two to two and a-half ycdungaliies of paddy in the northern, and from 
two and a half to three in the southern division ; but then he works only till 
noon ; whereas the slave has to toil from morning until evening with no other 
sustenance than his morning’s canjee (rice-water) and evening meal; after which 
he has to keep watch by turns at night In sheds erected on an open platform 
in the centre of the paddy-field, several feet under water, exposed to the in- 
clemency of the weather, to scare away trespassing cattle, or the wild animals 
with which every part of Malabar, excepting the vicinity of populous placCSs, 
is infested. 

When not regularly employed, the waliee is seldom more than half of what 
it is in working seasons ;$ and very often even that scanty allowance is with- 

* Examinations of principal Inhabitants of Betutiiad and Shernad. Slavery in India Papers, fol. 
aw and 850: " Will not consent to his working for himself;” also. « Very few masters allow them to 
work for themselves.” t Slavery in India Documents, fol. 03'2, 

^ Ditto, ditto, fol. m, para. i58G. § Ditto, ditto, fol. !>21. 
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held, which obliges the slaves to seek work from strangers . as I have already 
explained ; or, if residing in those remote parts where there is no demand for 
their labour, they arc left to eke out a miserable existence, by feeding upon 
wild yams and such refuse as would only be sought after by that extreme 
wretchedness “ that envied the husks that the swine did eat,” and not unfre- 
quently are they tempted by the cravings of hunger to rob gardens of jack 
{artocarpm)y plantains coco-nuts, &c. &c. 

With respect to their dwellings, so very impure are all castes of slaves held, 
that they are obliged to erect their chain or huts at a distance from all other 
habitations ; neither arc they allowed to approach, except within certain pre- 
scribed distances, the houses or persons of any of the free castes ; those dis- 
tances vary from* 72 to 24 paces, as well with reference to the caste of the 
several grades of freemen, ns to their own, for even among these wretched 
creatures, the pride of caste has its influence. If a slave accidentally touchesf 
a brahmin, he iiiiist purify himself by prayer and ablution, and by changing his 
poonool (Brahminical thread). Hence it is that slaves are obliged to leave 
the road, and call aloud from as far off as they can sec a brahmin coming. 
Nairs and other castes, who purify themselves by morning ablutions, if pollu- 
ted as above, must fast and bathe, or as they say, KooUcha oohasavicha. 

But the best criterion to judge of the low estimation in which slaves arc 
held is the prices at which they are sold, or the rent at which they arc leased 
out ; and which I shall, for the reason before stated, extract from Mr. James 
Vaughan’s Report, as quoted^; by Mr. Commissioner Graeme, in the 35lh para, 
of his report. By these, the largest sum the highest class slave will fetch is 
250 old gold fanams, equal to £6. 5^,, and the highest rent seven and a-half 
fanams per aniuiui, equal to 3«. Vd. ; but the average selling price of all castes 
(of which Mr- Vaughan enumerates tiienty), is 132 old gold fanams, equal to 
£3, 6s. ; and the average antuinl remove fanams, equal to 2s. Gd,; wliilc the 
prices of the lowly Pooliar Chcrumar; who comi)osc more than half the ag- 
gregate slave population, are still Jess 'than the lowest of the other castes, ami 
are (vide No. 1 of the .same figured stiitenient), for a man, 48 fanams, equal to 
^1. 4s.; a woman, 30 fanams, cquil to 15^.; a boy, (average) 20 fanams, 
equal to 10^.; and a girl, (average) 15 fanams, equal to 7s. 6d.; while the 
annual rents of the two first are but tw^o and two and a-ludf fanams, equal to 
If. and If. 3d. 

There are still other payments to slaves, wliicli have not been noticed in 
either of the reports of Mr. Gi^me, or by Mr. Vaughan, and I will therefore 
endeavour to supply the omission from my own recollection of tlicm. 

First, then, with respect to clothing; the allowance consists of a waist-cloth, 
called moond^ to men, and moori, signifying a fragment, to females ; it is just 
large enough to wrap round their loins, and is of the value of from one to two 
fanams, equal to from 6d. to If. ; in some di.stncts this is given but once n- 
year, but more generally twice, or at the festivals of Onam and Vishnoo, 
which fall in September and May. None of the women (Hindoos that i.s) wear 
upper garments ; there is a colloquial saying, ” Chaste women requiring no 
covering, prostitutes only require to cover themselves.” As a substitute for 
these waist-clothes, it is very common with slaves, especially in the retired 
parts of the country, to use or wear hunches of leaves, generally of the wild 
plantain tree, Supported by a fibre of some tree or vine. 

*► .SlJivery in India Doruments, ft>l. I’.ira. 42. 

t Mr. Duncan’s Ueport, d.*itcd llUi Ocioher 171*0, para. 14.— N.O. Not in Slavery in India U.ipenf. 

X Slavery in Indb Papers, ful. J)|H, 
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On occasion of marriages, deaths, kaiUa booty, literally * boring of ears,’ 
iindarika, * first signs of puberty * in girls, as also their addieutura, or * cere- 
monial observances,’ rach as the waUdtta, fcyalia, koUumodaka, &q. to their 
Kola Davangul (tutelary and household gods), presents arc made by their 
masters, of money from two to four fanams, of clothes called Poda, or cover- 
ings for the bride, or corpse, of the value of two or three fanams, as also of 
articles, such as oil, pep))er, nelly, salt, and tobacco ; but the two latter, espe- 
cially the tobacco, though a necessary of life in a humid climate, like Mala- 
bar (where the annual fall of rain averages 140 inches, being more than three 
times what it is in the adjoining province of Coimbatore, or in any part of the 
Coromandel coast), arc less common than formerly, owing to the greatly en- 
hanced price to the consumer,^ especially in the vicinity of the Ghaut moun- 
tains, since the establishment by the Company of a moiio[)oly in those two 
articles. 

I ought not to omit mentioning, that female slaves, particularly those be- 
longing to Moppillas, neglect not to adorn their persons with necklaces of 
cowry shells, glass beads, and brass bracelets, finger and car-rings. It is but 
justice also to the Moppilla or Mahomedan part of the community, to say, 
that many of them allow their slaves, during working seasons, cooked rice, 
or canjee (rice-water), at noon, unci that the treatment of their slaves generally 
is more liberal, owing, doubtless, to their being in better circumstances, as 
well from their having fewer ceremonies, as being more frugal and more indit.s- 
trioiis, than their more generous, high-spirited, though too iinprovidcnt Hin- 
doo neighbours. 

With respect to the treatment of slaves, as regards chastisement, I will 
quote what it consists of, as stated in the examinations of some of the inhabi- 
tants (forwarded by Mr. Vaughan to the Board of Revenue), and I have no 
hesitation in saying that no sort of dependence is to be placed upon those of 
them that say, that ** it is only customary to reprimand or admonish slaves 
and that even those who do admit the practice of flogging, imprisoning, and 
putting ill the stocks, by no means convey a full idea of the severities being 
exercised at the present day ; because, as Mr. Grmmc justly obscrves,f ** these 
informants are the proprietors of slaves themselves, and not disposed to admit 
that the authority over slaves is exercised with any extraordinary severity.” 

Deposition No. 9, alluding to the slave chastisements, says,j: “ they would 
be seized and flogged and put in the stocks, and their noses cut ofl^ according 
to the magnitude of the fault they may have committed; at present the prac- 
tice of cutting off* the nose has been entirely abandoned.” (I shall show here- 
after that instances of this barbarous practice have occurred since$ the esta- 
blishment of the Company’s government in Malabar.) The same deposition 
states that, any property a slave may be possessed of his master has a right 
to.” Deposition 7 and 8 conflrm this latter fact. No. 1 1 states, ** that if a 
slave is inclined to run away, and refuse working, he would be put in the 
stocks and flogged ; those in the habit of running away arc secured in the 
stocks,” and in that talook, Betutnad, ** the master will not consent to his 
slave working for himself.” No. 12 says,|| ** at present slaves arc only bound 
and flogged, and afterwards caused to work.” No. 13 slatcs,ir “ that the ut- 

* Mr. Baber's Evidence before a Committee of the House of Lords* under date Cth April lS3u> 
Questions 318t)* .ll!)/. 

t Report* dated 14th January 1022* para. 59. Slavery in India Papers* fol. 023. 
i Slavery in India* fol. 854. 

$ Mr. Baber’s Circuit Rcpr)rt on Sessions* 2d of 1023* para. 01. Slavery in India Documents, fol. 
1.^7 and 020. || Slavery in India Documents, fol. 054. 51 Ditto* ditto* fol. 056', 

AsiaL Jotini, N.JS.Vul. 15. No. 58. N 
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most punishment that is considered proper to be inflicted is flogging.^’ It 
adds, ** in this district (Shernad) some masters (very few though), allow their 
Chermakul to work exclusively for themselves, on paying to the proprietor 
the usual patom (rent).’* No. 17 says,* ** both in former and present times, 
when cheruroar (slaves) are convicted of any fault, or run away, they arc 
flogged, put in the stocks, and confined.” No. 18 say8,f that ** formerly when 
a chermor was convicted of any fault, or caught afler running away, he would 
be flogged and put in the stocks for some days, and afterwards made to work 
with chains on, and the same practice is in existence now.” 

Moreover, there is hardly a sessions of gaol delivery, the calendars of which 
(though a vast number of crimes are occuring which are never reported) do 
not contain cases of wounding, and even murdering slaves, chiefly brought to 
light by the efforts of the police ; though, generally speaking, they are the 
most enduring, unresisting, and unoffending classes of the people. 

The same wretched details apply, in a great measure, to Canara ; for In- 
stance ; The master (as Mr. Harris writesj:) can sell the husband to one 
person, and the wife to another,” and also “ can sell the children.” He never 
pays them wages in money, ** but presents them on their marriages or parti- 
cular ceremonies, with a small sum ; the average allowance of food$ is 1 J seers 
of coarse rice, two rupees weight of salt, a little betel-nut and leaf ; and of 
clothing, two pieces or six cubits of cauthay (a blue cloth), a ciimbly and roo- 
mal ; a woman has but one seer of rice, and four cubits of cauthay, a child 
three-fourths of a seer of rice, and four cubits of cauthay ; but the salt and 
betel nut and leaf are optional ; neither have they any day they can call their 
• own.” II 

It is, however, within my own personal knowledge, that in general they are 
better off than in Malabar, and though not allowed to enter the house or to 
touch the persons of free castes, they can approach them ; and it is only early 
in the morning, after brahmins have bathed, and before meal, that slaves arc 
obliged to leave the road to avoid contaminating them. 

From the above remark, I except the southernmost talooks of Coombla and 
Neelcsheram, where the local prejudices are everywhere the same, and, if 
possible, more inveterate than in Malid}ar, the chief portion of the people 
consisting of Nairs, and the Neelesheram rajahs being related to or connected 
with those of Kotiolc and the Samoon rajah of Calicut. In it is Tarakad, the 
seat of the Pianoor Grammum, one of the sixty-four Grammums, of which 
the ancient Kerula (the whole tract lying between Gokernum and Kanya Coo- 
mari) was originally constituted, the head female of which, called, par cxccU 
lence^ the Taiakad Amina Tiroomoomba, is the only Namboory brahmin family 
who adopted (or can by the constitution of Kculla) the peculiar ajarom (cus- 
tom) of the Nairs, in regard to the law of inheritance called Maramahatalam 
(nepotism), and by whom it has, and will, it is feared, until the people arc 
more enlightened at least, be perpetuated. 

[ The remainder next month.'] 

* Slavery in India Documents, fol. OiR. t Ditto, tlitto, ful. 859. 

t Letter to the Hoard of Revenue, dated 10th July J819, para. 4. Slavery in India, foJ. U4J. 

$ Ditto, ditto, foL 844. I Letter ditto, para. 5, fol. 844. 
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THE POETICAL REMAINS OF A LATE STUDENT AT 
BISHOP’S COLLEGE. 

I. 

PINING FOR HOME. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod. 

Our English fairies never trod. 

Yet who in India's bower hath stood. 

Out thought on England's "good green wood/* 

And blcss'd, beneath the palmy shailc. 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glade. 

And breath’d a jiray'r (how oft in vain !) 

To gaze upon her oaks again. 

IIebrk. 

Bear me upon your snowy wings. 

Years of my early youth ; 

Bear me unto the living springs. 

In the blessed land of Truth. 

A shadow on my spirit lies, 

A shadow broad and deep, 

And Memory on her pillow sighs 
In the lonely time of sleep. 

For Joy no more, with shout of song. 

Comes dancing from the green-wood shade ; 

O faithless One, how long, how long. 

Since thou upon thy harp hast played ! 

And Hope, life’s bird of Paradise, 

Over my head no more doth sing ; 

Tlie lay hath faded from her throat,^ 

TIic colour from her wing. 

And Truth hath blown her magic horn, 

Alas, a sad and jarring blast 1 

And all the golden realms of morn. 

The homes of Fancy — all arc fiast ! 

Ilicli gardens, bright with fruits and flowers. 

Visions of ladies young and fair ; 

The music of Elysian bowers— 

All melted into summer air ! 

The air is fire — and on the river 
The orient rays of morning glow 

Like arrows from the Sun-God’s quiver — 

A flood of light, above — below ! 

But oil, how gladly would I fly. 

From all the splendour shining round, 

For one faint glimpse of English sky. 

One lingering step on English ground ! 

Upon my weary heart comes back 
The fragrance of cacli early scene, 

And that oft-trodden dewy track 
Across our village-green. 

♦ In (he present day, when the Utilitarians set up for critics in fioctry, and expect even a bird of Para- 
dise to be described with the accuracy of a poulterer, the writer thinks it belter to observe that he is 
aware that song is not attributeil to Uic iMd usually known as the Bird of Paradise. 
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Lo ! while I speak, a merry band 
Before the eyes of Memory pass ; 

The red ball, struck by youthful hand^ 

Comes bounding o^er the grass. 

Hurrah I hurrah \ as on it bounds. 

Rings out the echdng cheer. 

And a thousand old familiar sounds 
Arc living in my car* 

Bear me upon your snowy wings. 

Years of my early youth ; 

Bear me unto the crystal springs 
In the blessed land of Truth. 

II. 

THE DEATH-BED Ol* THE BELOVED- 

From thy fair check hath gone the light 
[ That dawned so softly from thy breast ; 

Thine eyes, once warm with young delight. 

Arc pining for thdr rest ; 

And thou, before the fall of night. 

Wilt be numbered with the blest I 

Thy feet have lost their pleasant tone, 

Their light and airy sound. 

As oil in summer they have flown 
Like shadows o’er the ground ; 

And thy lover’s hand a dewy crown 
Upon thy head hath bound. 

Thy locks have lost their hue of gold. 

Their hyacinthine flow ; 

And thy oft-pressed hand is damp and cold. 

Thy head is drooping low : 

But the heaving of my nmntle’s fold 
Tells thou art yet below. 

The garland of fresh lotus-flowers 
Thy burning brow doth harm. 

And the soothing song of English bowers 
Breathes on thine ear no charm. 

And the bracelet wreathed in happier hours 
Hath fallen from thy arm. 

Another faint and long-drawn sigh. 

Her pallid lips hath stirr’d — 

Beloved, I am standing by. 

Although by thee unheard — 

Her spirit parteth to the sky. 

As to its greenwood home the bird ! 

I will not weep, beloved one. 

Thy closed eyes I would not waken ; 

For thou illy home of peace hast won. 

By wind or storm no longer shaken. 

Why mourn for her whom Mary’s Son 
Into His Arms of Love hath taken ? 
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I will not weep, although for me 
Mirth and Pleasure^all arc past ; 

And Hope, the bosom’s melody. 

Is fleeing from me fast. 

And life’s poor sickening, dying tree 
Of all its flowers hath shed the last. 

III. 

THE YOUNGEST OF THE FAMILY. 

Lorsque Tenfant paralt • Ic ccrcle dc famillc 
Applaudit h ^ands crls ; son doux regard qui lirille, 

FaJtbrillcr tons lesycux^ 

Et Ics pins tristes fronts^ lc« plus souillics peut-C-trOj 
So dcrident soutlain a voir Tcnfant paraitres 
Innocent ct joyeux. 

Victor IIuco. 

How fair thou art, with that sweet smile. 

Thy trusting faith, thy tongue the while 
Charming our sorrow into blisses ; 

Thy bright eyes wandering round the room. 

Thy hand stretched out for rose in bloom. 

Thy mouth for kisses 1 

Thy face is full of gleeful mirth. 

Thy little hands unstained by earth. 

Are clasped in snowy fold : 

Laugh on ! — thy feet have never stray’d 
From Joy’s green path— no mournful sliadc 
Hath dimm’d thy waving hair of gold. 

Like some pure dove, amid our woe 
The beauty of thy face doth glow. 

Silvering o’er our darken’d sky : 

Untroubled by life’s noisy rout. 

Upon the world thou gazest out— 

All things arc holy to thine eye I 

We hearken to thy prattling glee. 

E’en grief itself doth laugh at thee. 

Thou merry, roguish sprite ; 

And who would chill thy summer-play, 

Or chase those sunny looks away. 

By whispering of night ? 

Listen i while for thee we pray— 

Never may the blackbird’s lay 
Silent in the pleasant May be ; 

Or the hive without its bees. 

Or a forest without trees. 

Or a cloud upon thee— baby ! 
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PAUriAH DRAHMINY, THE DUBASH OF MADRAS. 

There may be an appearance of pedantry in the phrase, but it is not 
the less true as a proposition, that there are two histories of India, an eso- 
teric and an exoteric history. By the latter, is meant only the general 
course of political and civil events, in our relations witli the people, whom 
Providence has placed under our rule ; the mere outline, in which great 
changes and momentous transactions are as it were mapped and delineated ; 
— by the other, the intcrminglings of our respective domestic histories, and 
\vhich, though never formally recorded, arc still valuable, inasmuch as they 
lift up the curtain to features of character peculiar to each, and arc perhaps 
the more valuable, because, being beneath tlie dignity of regular history, 
they are cliicfly oral traditions, which in a few years are forgotten, and some- 
times impossible to be recovered with tolerable exactness. Yet, os moral 
pictures and moral lessons, they arc full of instruction, — and most assuredly 
not devoid of amusement. 

The Diibash system is peculiar to the southern peninsula ; but it has 
principally flourished at Madras. The dubashes are a class of persons, who 
act as stewards, bankers, and general agents to those emphatically called 
the gentlemen^ a generic appellation of the civil and high military sdirvants 
of the Company. Nor is it quite ancient history, when they had an influence, 
sometimes slight, sometimes powerful, and at times overbearing, upon men 
high in office at that presidency — and occasionally acted as go-betweens the 
government and the Arcot nabobs, at whose diwans they often held respon- 
sible situations of considerable importance. This may be traced amongst 
other causes to the pecuniary resourees tliey were enabled to command be- 
yond any other class of Hindus, and to the immense accumulations which, 
from small beginnings, rapidly swelled them into immense and bloated capi- 
talists. It is not true, that native usages are impassive to change and un- 
touched by time. Slowly, indeed, and almost imperceptibly, they undergo 
those silent modifications which, in a long cycle of years, make the contrast 
between was and is ^ — and probably there is no stronger proof of the fact, 
than the altered character of that class within the last forty years. They 
are now, for the most part, needy adventurers, on the watch for the arrival 
of ships from Europe, which at certain intervals import, as if for tlicir spe- 
cial advantage, some raw inexperienced lads, to whom on their first land- 
ing every thing is new, and captains and mates of ships, to whom they 
render very important services in the disposal of their investments, and by 
the advance of money upon the goods themselves at a devouring interest. 

Some authentic sketches of this peculiar vein of character will not seem 
to be displaced in the Asiatic Journal ^ — and a genuine occurrence now and 
then elucidatory of that almost extinct genus, may probably be as^worthy 
the attention of its readers, and even of the students of regular Oriental 
history, as many of Uie romances which some of its contributors have im- 
parted to it. 

Amongst the principal members of this memorable body of natives, at 
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the time we are speaking of, was Avadanum Paupiah Bralmiiny^ a charac- 
ter whicb^ from the vehement contrasts embodied in it, would require the 
colours of Rembrandt to depicture. Supple, submissive, patient of affront 
and even injury — ^but with the love of revenge — the odium in longum 
yrtccwtf— deeply lurking in the recesses of a mind capacious of every project 
that hate can devise or meditate. But the domineering passion was liti- 
giousness. To the lawyers, as they were then called by courtesy, he was 
a treasure ; — a Peter Peebles, though npt reduced to indigence (for his 
resources were ample), whose name for years alternately figured in the 
Mayor's Court, as plaintiff and defendant. lie was almost a fixture in his 
lawyer's chamber ; squatting down on a mat in some dark corner of the 
room, patiently waiting till his papers could be attended to. At Mr. 
Samuel's, he might be seen sitting, except during the short interval of a 
brief meal, which, consisting of nothing more than a handful of rice, he 
would with haste despatch and come again occasionally ejaculating, as 
the attorney turned over the bundles of his other clients,— My papers^ 
master! Paupiah Brahminy, plaintiff, versus Vencatachcllum Chitty." 
On one occasion, his lawyer fell into a short slumber ; but, when he awoke, 
could not help smiling to find that the papers before him had been silently 
removed, and those indorsed Paupiah Brahminy " placed directly under his 
nose. But not a murmur of complaint or dissatisfaction escaped his lips on 
account of any real or imagined delay. When a new lawyer, whose repu- 
tation preceded him, arrived at the settlement, Paupiah was sure to retain 
him, generally with a large fee, seldom less than a thousand pagodas ( 6400), 
the foundation, he would hint, and it frequently proved so, of master's 
fortune. This was not always a sheer profit to the lawyer; for it was un- 
derstood to convey to the sole use of the said Paupiah the fee-simple of all 
his future labours, and the exclusive benefit of all his Aicultics, his occa- 
sional fees seldom amounting to the ordinary remuneration of professional 
services. 

But Paupiah, in the high and palmy days of Madras corruption, when 
liord Hobart, writing to the Court of Directors, called the entire settle- 
ment a hot-bed of intrigue," was an indispensable instrument in the com- 
merce of bribery, then the lever by which all the affairs of state were 
moved. Where any thing that shunned the light was to be transacted, he 
was the most efficient and useful of negotiators. Y ct there were shades of 
character in the man, upon which it is pleasing to dwell. With hands 
dipped in the feculence of his time, — a mind never reposing from stratagem, 
—disdaining the tranquillity of virtue for the restlessness of intrigue, he 
was faithful where he conceived an attachment, beyond all example — ^passive 
and enduring in the cause he espoused even unto death. Where he was 
made a confidant to some defalcation, into which a young civilian, for in- 
stance, had been betrayed by indiscretion or extravagance, he not only 
supplied it out of his means — but no tortures could have wrung from him 
the guilty secret. These instances were then not rare. By the Act of 
Parliament, regulating the amount of -alaiics and prohibiting presents of 
every kind, the servijT m a- raised lo a stnl^^ of purity never <ireamt of in 
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the pliilosophy of that day. It is sddoin that a mere act of legislation 
brings about a complete moral revolution; but certain it is, tliat Astnea 
was restored by that Act of Parliament to Madras,, from which she seemed 
to have taken her flight for ever. The biography of Paupiah, if it were 
brought to light, would be found to overflow in these romantic fits of bene- 
volence — never, indeed, requited and seldom acknowledged. It was com- 
puted that the bond and other debts, for sums thus generously advanced, 
due to him from civilians and sometimes military men, but especially tot- 
tering houses of agency (the great pest and moral disease of the Eastern 
settlements), amounted to more than £/)0,000 sterling. But with money 
perpetually at his command, the sources from which it was extracted always 
remained a mystery. 

At the durbars of the Nabobs Wallajah and the Omdut-ul-Omrah, he 
was a constant attendant, for he supplied them with large sums to meet the 
kists or tribute due to the Company, and that too often in critical periods of 
the public treasury. When the assumption of the Carnatic revenues cut off 
the means of repayment from those princes, of all the bonds adjudicated 
by the commissioners, his were of the most hona fide description. Yet the 
grossest injustice was systematically dealt out to him, except in those cases 
(the greater number were of that class) where the evidence to authenticate 
the claim was as clear as the sun at noon. I'hose adjudicators had, from 
a series of misconceptions, reposed unlimited confidence in Reddy Row, a 
Brahmin, a poor and needy adventurer, %vho had cunning enough to con- 
vince those gentlemen that he was thoroughly conversant in all the mysteries 
of the Durbar, and being the implacable enemy of Paupiah, induced them 
to beat down his demand to the utmost minimum of what in justice was due 
to him. This Reddy Row, when the nabob's bonds became marketable in 
consequence of the act passed for their consolidation, became a wholesale 
fabricator, not figuratively, but literally, of those instruments, of which he 
disposed of a large number on the faith of his being in the confidential em- 
ploy of the nabob. His end may not be forgotten. Tried, convicted, par- 
doned, at the instance of a recent Madras governor, one bond of his ma- 
nufactory was proved by such minute evidence to be a forgery, that he was 
deserted by those who had protected him through thick and tliin, per fas ei 
nefas^ and took himself off by a dose of poison. During this time, Pau- 
piali was shamefully persecuted by those who knew nothing of his real 
transactions with the Durbar, and estimating his character by looking only 
at the wrong side of the tapestry, adjudicated him almost to ruin. But the 
English commis^onevs did him justice, and his claims were with few ex- 
ceptions allowed. It was like much of the justice of this world : it came 
too late, and not till vexation and grief liad removed him to take his chances 
at a better tribunal. 

This same Paupiah was considered the natural prey for such vultures as 
Paul Benfield. Plucked to the last feather— cheated — laughed at— he was 
perpetually to be seen squatted and waiting with desperate expectation of 
redress in the verandahs and antc-cimmbers of those who had plundered 
him. Still it was not with one word of menace that he waited there, but 
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ns a suppliant, sueihg for bis right of the great genilemeny as they were 
then styled by the Madras natives — humbly and silently imploring their jus- 
tice (it was a most sorry twig to catch at), but never quitting his hold — and 
seldom, indeed, but sometimes, darting his little green eyes piercingly in the 
face of those who had defrauded him, although he could discourse power- 
fully, in good fmglish, had he been so minded. TJie respect universally 
conceded to a Brahmin, secured him generally from personal outrage — but 
not uniformly. On one occasion, where he had been fraudulently treated, 
he was ignominiously thrust out from the garden-house of Mr. P — and 
his turban torn in the scuflle. Apparently, he forgave the insult. But 
every tyro in Indian affairs knows that no higher indignity can be sustained 
by a native of caste, than the pollution of this part of the Hindu habili- 
ment. Then the feeling of revenge, though postponed for years, never dies. 
It burns like a lamp in a temple, constantly fed and trimmed. There is no 
statute of limitations to the unextinguished, unextinguisliablc thirst for retri- 
bution. It is sure finally to be exacted to the very letter. 

Mr. P — was at the head of the Treasury department, then conducted 
conjointly with the collcctorship of the Madras district. Me had stood high 
in the estimation of several successive governments. Paupiah, whose nature 
it was to be heedlessly confident in the integrity of those whom he had been 
accustomed to look up to with respect, and whose bad qualities, whatever 
they were, had no affinity to the suspicious avarice of the natives in their 
money-transactions, had, a year or two before, undertaken, in virtue of a 
religious vow, a distant journey in the nature of a pilgrimage ; and, whether 
to secure Mr. P — *s favour by covertly lending him a sum of money 
vvithout exacting interest, or whether it formed a part of the superstitious 
ordinance that enjoined the pilgrimage, that, during tlie year of its fulfil- 
ment, he was inhibited from taking interest upon sums deposited in contem- 
plation of it — (both causes were strenuously insisted on by Paupiah's coun- 
sel) — but, before he set out, he deposited twelve thousand pagodas with 
Mr. P — , on no other condition than that of its safe custody till his return. 
He demanded and took no receipt or acknowledgment whatever. This 
procedure was not only in unison with the unsuspecting habits of Paupiah, 
from which the repeated frauds he had experienced had not yet weaned him, 
but it was an indirect compliment to the honour and uprightness of Mr. P — y 
whose interest and protection he was anxious to secure. Be that as it may, 
the deposit was made ; but when Paupiah returned, the fact of the deposit 
was denied, and the restitution of the money refused. By the Hindu law, 
the rules regarding bailments of every class are ns strict, and governed by 
the same principles, as in our own ; so much so, that Sir William Jones, 
in his Essay on the Law of Bailments, traced the equitable maxims that 
regulate that species of contract in the practice of Westminster Hall to the 
code of the Hindus, of which it forms a large and comprehensive title. 

But it was an unequal contest. On one side, was a civilian of the 
highest rank, fortified by that conventional reputation, which passes in the 
world for genuine virtue, fenced round by friends or by those persons who 
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under that name swarm during the sunshine of a man’s fortunes, secure of 
the support of the government, and especially those of its minions, who 
had a stealthy interest in its crooked and sinister practices ; on the other, a 
native, unquestionably an artful intriguing individual, and convicted (right 
or wrong there arc now no means of deciding) of repeated malversations in 
several confidcniial employments : — ^in short, on one side, power, influence, 
and outward cliaracter ; on the other, two of the most powerless and un- 
patronized things on earth, — truth and justice. What unequal chances ! It 
was as a feeble piece of artillery against tlic ramparts of a droog or hill-fort. 

In a corner of the black town of Madraspatnam, was a sort of huck- 
ster’s shop, where law was served out in scales, not always as correct as 
the balance of the sanctuary. It was called the Mayor’s Court, and in its 
constitution not unlike the bench of Quarter-Sessions magistrates in this 
country, right and wrong being put to the vote and detennined by the ma- 
jority. In this court, Pnupiali filed his bill (the process was of a mongrel 
kind, half equity, half nisi-priits) against P — , praying for a discovery 
and for the amount of the sum deposited. The answer denied on oath the 
plaintiff’s allegations, and the cause came on to be heard. Paupiah’s 
counsel or attorney was not wanting either in strength of lungs or of argu- 
ment. He might have spared both. " Whcr.c is the receipt, or acknow- 
ledgment?” said the opposing lawyer- ‘Hs it probable that a native, en- 
dued 'with the astuteness of a systematic lender, would incautiously place 
so large a sum in the custody of another without the slightest token or re- 
cognition of having so placed it? and Mr. P-^, too, is a civil servant 
holding the most confidential office in the settlement, having been raised to 
it through a long gradation of tried services and a life of inflexible inte- 
grity. And who is the plaintiff?” Here some insinuations not highly com- 
plimentary to poor Paupiali wore thrown out. Vainly was the religious 
custom urged, and the natural anxiety of Paupiah to court the patronage 
and favour of Mr. P — , and, moreover, the well-known incautiousness of 
the plaintiff in money-transactions (there were upon that sacred seat of 
justice those who had beneficially experienced that peculiarity of his dis- 
position), insisted on by his advocate. It mattered little. Justice, prover- 
bially blind, had grown deaf in the Mayor’s Court. She could feel sensi- 
tively certain touches, but her ears were those of the adder to the eloquence 
of truth. The balance was soon struck, and in favour of the supposed 
depositary. Paupiah retired, defeated and liumbled. If, in the first agony 
of disappointment, he breathed at all — it was for the hope of retribution. 
That retribution at length came. 

The singularity peculiar to the natives of India, in the South more espe- 
cially, of continuing an unwearied and hopeless pursuit for what is due to 
them, has been remarked already. For months after his discomfiture in 
the Mayor’s Court, Paupiah might be seen seated in the outward saloon of 
the collector’s office, with a shawl thrown over his head in place of a turban, 
the only change of garb that denotes affliction among the higher castes of 
Hindus. He said nothing, but his little green eyes darted now and then 
an expressive flash upon P— as he passed into the interior apartment, 
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it^hich, though impossible to define, he knew and felt the meaning of. Some 
affected to pity the poor Brahminy, from a secret misgiving, probably, that 
foul injustice had been done to him. There was no appeal. It was of no 
use to excite the sympathies of the public. In India, there is no public. 
As for the authors of that injustice, the infamy was divided amongst too 
many to be felt by any one. The moral deformity was like the physical 
one of the Alps, where goitre keeps goitre in countenance. But there 
was a vow registered in the soul of the man who had been thus wronged. 
The vow was heard, and the bitter cup of revenge filled to overflowing. 
Yet how, by what agency (if by any it must have been of the subtlest kind), 
it was gratified so usuriously, has never been substantiated by positive evi- 
dence, although no problem was ever canvassed by so many sharp and inge- 
nious casuists. 

The department, over which P— presided, necessarily placed the whole 
of tlie public money at his discretion. It was a serious charge. The cash- 
chest, indeed, was under the immediate care of Arnachellum Chitty, a 
faithful servant, whosfi merits had been rc[)catedly acknowledged by the 
government; but still the entire responsibility rested on the shoulders of 
P — . So vigilantly w'ere these duties performed by P — and Arnachellum, 
that the keys of the chest were never out of the personal custody of the 
treasurer himself. No native servant ever laid his hand upon them. Every 
evening, before he retired from the fort, Mr. P — , after examining Arna- 
chellum's balance with a nicety that left not the error of half a fanani 
iinrectified, took the keys of the chest, which he unlocked with his own 
hands, and having reckoned the amount of the cash deposited in it, by 
weight or tale, according to the nature of the coin, and removed the 
loose money to the same place of security, took the keys home with him to 
his garden-house, situated near the Loll-baug, the site upon which Paul 
Benfield afterwards built his princely mansion, The keys were of a most 
complicated construction. The chest was massive and nearly irremoveabic. 
It was unlocked by four keys in succession. Both chest and keys were the 
master-piece of the most skilful artist in London, — the Bramah of his day. 
Mr. P — had recently returned from Europe, and as in all the money-depart- 
ments of Madras, immense abstractions had been committed by the native ser- 
vants, he readily availed himself of a complicated invention that would so 
assuredly defeat them. The keys, as already said, were four in number ; 
but the exquisite skill of the contrivance consisted in the process of using 
them. It was requisite that the frst and secofid keys should bo entirely at 
the discretion of the party in whose custody they were placed. These were 
changed each successive day, or as often as he who was master of the com- 
bination might think fit. But if the wrong keys were begun with, a bar 
shot suddenly and irrevocably into a deep grove. It is plain, therefore, that, 
in the hands of a mere novice, the chances of hitting upon that which was 
the open sesami of the chest, were as four to one — and if by accident the 
first should be the right one, they were three to one against the riglit selec- 
tion of the second key. 
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Mr. P — was high in Lord Macartney's confidence^ for nothing could 
be more religiously correct than the Treasury accounts whilst he adminis- 
tered them. His vigilant inspection, but above all, the newly-imported 
machinery of the chest, rendered native subd\iclions, formerly matters of 
such frequent occurrence, — the head of the office relying on his confidential 
servants, and those servants sheltered from all responsibility but to their im- 
mediate employers — next to impossible. All new brooms sweep clean. 
Lord Hobart came out to Madras, impressed with the comfortable convic- 
tion that the entire settlement was a sink of corruption, and resolved to 
make an effectual sweep in every department : but happily there was one 
civilian untouched by the scabies of the flock, — an Abdiel faithful among 
the faithless. With what delight did P — 's car drink in the commendations 
of the new governor, to whom, though recently from England, the inven- 
tion of the chest was quite new ! Nor is this singular, for it was the last 
constructed by its inventor ; and, besides this, in each the mechanism was 
varied so as to enhance its value to every respective proprietor. It is sup- 
posed also that the invention died with the artist and the secret with him. 
There could, therefore, be no Exchequer better secured than that of Madras. 
To be sure, it was occasionally at a low ebb. It had, however, its flow's ; 
and at the crisis we arc speaking of, might be said to overflow', treasure 
having been collected from all quarters to meet the exigencies of a power- 
ful confederacy then hatching amongst the native powers against us. 

On the 13th of October 179.5, owing to these and other causes, the 
chest, spacious as it was, was overgorged with coin and bullion. In the 
afternoon of that day, Mr. P— 's palanquin w^as at the lower door of his 
office, then situated on the beach, near the spot W'hcrc the large room called 
the New Exchange has been since built. As usual, having gone through 
the financial process of the day, he took the keys with him into his palanquin, 
and, when he got home, placed them in an escrutoire, which W'as w'cll 
secured, and, for more assured custody, w as placed under his cot in his 
bed-room. Being a civilian of high rank, he had a small guard of sepoys 
regularly stationed in front of his house. 

When he left the fort, it was past five by St. Mary's clock. Two sepoys, 
part of the usual Treasury guard, w ere on duty as usual at the foot of the 
stair-case w'hich descended into an arched low'cr story, wdiere the palanquin- 
bearers remained, during the hours of business, as well as horse-keepers 
with their horses picketted belonging to the Europeans, English and Portu- 
guese, attached to the office. The sepoys were relieved every five hours. 
In short, nothing irregular or out of the usual course w'as observable when 
Mr. P — quitted the fort. He discerned, indeed, Paupiah squatted accor- 
ding to.custom in the outer-room, and when the latter made his salam, P — 
observed a singular tw'inkling in the small piercing eyes, which seemed on 
that occasion to have changed their mournful expression for something of 
a far different meaning. This, how'ever, might be mere fancy, and so he 
considered it at the time: it did not become matter of comment by him till 
afterw'ards. As to the chest and its contents, human vigilance could not 
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have been carried farther* Perhaps the error^ if there was any, arose, as 
the lawyers say, ex abundanti cauiela, or too overstrained a caution. 
On the same evening, Mr. P — and his family were at a ball given at the 
Government-gardens, whence they returned about two in the morning. It 
was for this reason, probably, that he did not arrive at his office that morn- 
ing till some time past his usual hour of attendance. 

On his arrival, Paupiah sate in his usual niche— ^and with a complete 
change of habiliment. His finest muslin tunic and a handsome turban 
transformed him into anotlier being, and his countenance beamed with an 
evident glow of satisfaction. Mr. P — found, at the same time, a govern- 
ment peon, who had been waiting for his arrival, with an order from the 
Governor in Council to despatch Arnachclium to the military paymaster 
with 50,000 star pagodas in specie, and a receipt for the same. Mr. P — , 
with Arnachclium, proceeded forthwith to the chest, the former with the 
bunch of keys in his hand. Upon opening it, both started instantly back 
with consternation. But the visage of the European was pale and dis- 
torted with a thousand warring emotions, — that of the native remaining in- 
flexible, and exhibiting a character as remote from the consciousness of 
crime as from the terror of its consequences. Indeed, Mr. P— , though his 
self-control gradually returned to him, might have been deemed, if looks 
could be interpreted into guilt, conusant of the theft : for a theft had been 
committed to an enormous amount from the chest, in mockery of the mystic 
keys that guarded it. It was computed that a lac and a half of pagodas 
had been abstracted, and that, too, in a coin that was not only portable, 
but exchangeable at sight. Paupiah, on being told what had happened, 
uttered not a word, but remained unmoved in the same position. Not a 
muscle of his frame quivered, not a feature of his face changed. It was a 
serious calamity to P — . His prospects, his hopes, his reputation seemed 
cut off at one blow. The Governor in Council, as soon ns the intelligence 
reached them, took charge of the Treasury ; tlic chest and what little re- 
mained of its w'calth were put under seal, and Mr. P — was suspended from 
his employments. 

Adversity, whatever may have been the correctness of a man's life 
and conduct, will ever bring its critics and commentators. There were not 
wanting those who began to carp and cavil ; but, as genuine materials for 
animadversion were not at hand, they w^ere soon silent, and P— became 
the object of general commiseration. It was pretty evident that he must 
have been plundered, by whom or in W'hat manner, amidst the confused 
conjectures of the hour, all equally plausible and irrational, remained an 
inscrutable mystery. That P — himself should have participated in the 
delinquency, was probable only on the supposition of his being actually a 
madman. The next day, however, strange rumours were afloat. It was 
at first whispered confidentially — afterwards unreservedly asserted,— that de- 
posits to run at interest had been made in P— 's name at different houses of 
agency; amongst others, of a large amount of Porto Nuovo pagodas, 
which was chiefly the coin in which the nabob paid his kists ; — besides this, 
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of several thousands of star pagodas placed in the Carnatic bank, an opulent 
establishment (since dissolved), which allowed a considerable rate of inte- 
rest ; and P — was called on to disprove these injurious insinuations. In 
the consciousness of innocence, the unfortunate man proceeded with two of 
his friends to Messrs. R— - and Co., the house where the largest sum was 
stated to have been poid in on his account. The question was fearlessly 
put: ** Have T placed any sum of money whatever with you ? or, is there 
any money in your hands standing to my credit T* It was answered thus : 

About nine o’clock on Saturday morning (the day after the robbery), two 
persons, apparently peons, and wearing what seemed to be an engraved 
plate on a belt of red cloth across their shoulders, but which we did not 
examine in the hurry of business, more especially as we took it for granted 
they had been sent by Mr. P — , placed to the credit of that gentleman the 
sum of star pagodas, which they brought in bags, a large portion of 

which was in Porto Nuovo coin. They gave their names llungapah and Ver- 
dapah, and enjoined great secrecy on the part of Mr. P — . We gave them 
the customary receipt, in the name of Mr. P — . It was a promissory note 
to pay on demand with interest at eight per cent.” Mr. P — was all 
amazement and perplexity; his friends were equally puzzled. The same 
inquiry was made at three other houses, and the result w as the same. The 
aggregate, however, of these deposits, amounting to an immense sum, nearly 
corresponded to the deficiency of wdiich the chest had been plundered ; 
and as they had been deposited at the disposition of Mr. P— , there was no 
difficulty in repaying to Government the w'hole deficiency. 8till, how'ever, 
he was not restored cither to character or office. The current imputation 
was that, in addition to his being a rogue, he was the weakest of idiots. 
More than a year elapsed before the Court of Directors, to wdioiii his case 
had been referred, gave their decision. It w as not a satisfactory acquittal, 
but a species of compromise, leaving the stain upon his character nearly as 
it w-as before, although it recommended him, in consideration of former 
service.s, to a subordinate situation at the presidency. It must be remarked, 
however, that, from this time, Paupiah w'as no longer seen squatted at Mr. 
P— s garden-house ; for, it seems, he travelled to the soutinvard after the 
affair had blow'n over. He was not heard of at Madras for many years. 

Time, that brings all hidden things to light, seemed to have an unusual 
respect for this. The matter, indeed, was frequently discussed, and much inge- 
nuity exercised about it. Many persons, w hose opinions were of great w^eight, 
were inclined to make Paupiah the contriver, if not the actual artificer, of 
the whole. This theory was not very flattering to the integrity of Mr. P — , 
for if Paupiah w^as actuated by revenge, it w'as improbable that such a feeling 
should have gratuitou.sly existed in his bosom. There must have been ade- 
quate reasons for it — and the denial of the deposit, a crime considered by 
the natives as the most inexpiable of social wrongs, embittered by the unjust 
decision in the Mayor s Court, sufficiently accounted for it. Was it credible 
that Paupiah should have fabricated the story, much more brought the ques- 
tion to trial, seeing how incapable of direct proof it w'as, and that none 
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could be extracted but by means of P — ’s answers upon oath ? The truth 
is, they said, Paupiah had a high esteem for that gentleman, and imagined, 
notwithstanding his denial of the sum entrusted to his care, that his con- 
science would not stand the brunt of an oath. Nor was the conjecture of 
Paupiah's participation in the robbery wholly unconfirmed. Paupiah, having 
been put in possession of certain teeps, or assignments of the forthcoming 
crops of the districts of Chillambrum and Manargoody, in consideration of 
large advances to the nabob, had been for some time engaged in collecting 
them. It seems that, suspecting two natives of fraud and embezzlement, 
whom lie had employed as agents, he had suddenly dismissed them from 
his service, and appointed two other persons to succeed them. One of the 
supposed defaulters named llamiah Chitty, appeared at the cutcherry of 
tlie collector of the Company's district, which bordered on Chillambrum, 
offering to substantiate some important facts relative to the robbery at the 
Treasury, stating also that, if a pardon was guaranteed to himself and three 
others who had acted under Paupiali's direction, they would bring ample 
evidence to convict that person as the head and author of the conspiracy. 
He stated that those persons were now acting under Paupiah in the collec- 
tion of the produce at Chillambrum, and if apprehended and confronted 
with him, would be soon brought to confess their share in the stratagem. 
He deposed that, on the night of the robbery, which was unusually dark, 
all three remained near the great tank, till they saw Mr. P — 's carriage on 
the Mount-road, proceeding to the Government-house. One of them, to 
whom Paupiah had given the most precise instructions as to all the local 
peculiarities of Mr. P — 's garden-house, went cautiously to the window of 
Mr. P — 's bed-room, which was open, having eluded the observation of the 
sepoys who were stationed in the verandah in front of the house, the two 
others remaining at some little distance to watch ; that the cscrutoire was 
easily opened by means of a small key, with which he had been furnished by 
Paupiah, and the large keys transferred to that person, whom they met at 
gun-fire the following morning at tlie south gate of the fort. The deponent 
left them together, his services being no longer required, and supposes that, 
as soon as the gate was opened, they all proceeded to the Treasury. His 
own personal knowledge went no farther — the two persons whom he before 
named, and Paupiah, were the only parties to the rest of the transaction ; 
lie acknowledged, however, having received two hundred rupees from Pau- 
piah, as a reward for his share in the business. The substance of the man’s 
deposition was forwarded to Madras, and the collector received instant 
orders to apply to the nabob for the apprehension and immediate transmis- 
sion to the presidency of those persons, as well as Paupiah himself. The 
orders were instantly obeyed, but neither Paupiah nor his confederates were 
to be found, after the most minute inquisition set on foot for that purpose. 
IVo years afterwards, indeed, Paupiah was apprehended at his house in 
Vepery, where he had arrived some days and lived without any concealment. 
When brought before the magistrate, his answers were cool and collected, 
and furnished no clue to the mysterious embezzlement. It is singular, also. 
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that when Ramiah Chitty, who had been confined in the gaol during this 
long interval, was brought before the magistrate to be confronted with 
Paupiah, the former threw himself at his feet, imploring his forgiveness, 
and acknowledging the falsehood of the accusation, which he confessed he 
had fabricated from pure motives of revenge. 

The secret history of the robbery has never been revealed. By what 
means Paupiah entered the ofiice, or made himself master of the mysterious 
process of the keys, remains in impenetrable darkness. It is supposed that, 
by long observation, he had so studied every speck of rust upon the two 
which ]Mr. P — had separated from the others as he proceeded every evening 
to the chest, leaving the rest on the ring as it were unemployed, as to dis- 
cern the two keys which it was rc(|uisitc to employ first ; it being probably 
a mere matter of accident that he hit upon them in their right order. That 
itw’as revenge for the indignity of the turban, there was no doubt. Had 
it been merely the pecuniary wrong, those who well knew the habits and 
character of that singular man, have often maintained that so elaborate a 
scheme of vengeance would never have entered his mind. 


FROM THE SHAH NAMEH. 

ON THE CREATION OF MAN. 

Then man appeared, appointed to sustain 
Tlic mightiest link of Being's living chain. 

His head upraised ; his mien erect and tiigh, 

Straight as the cypress pointing to the sky ; 

With voice, whose accents speak the guiding mind ; 
Judgment, with foresight and decision joined; 

All speak him born to rule : the Prince of Eartli ; 

The Lord of all that hence derives its birth. 

Conscious of fear ; yet with high courage fraught ; 
Creation his, since his her stores of thought ; 

For, reft of reason, who shall dare contend 
That brute or matter can itself commend ? 

Alone for man the Heavenly Artist’s lore 
Is spread, — to trace, to wonder, to adore ; 

’Tis Iiis to feel Creation’s two-fold bliss, 

This world’s great marvels, and life after this. 

Know then thy powers, oh Man ! by Heaven designed 
Tlie chief, — the centre, — of created kind. 

View the fair world, with every power endued, 

And own, oh ! blest one, all things work thy good. 

Thy place, thy powers the past, the future’s store ; 
7'hen, if thou canst, be sluggish to adore. 

“ But consUnt pangs,” thou say’st, “ thy steps attend:” 
Yet ev’n these ills to thy perfection tend. 

They wake thy mind to acts that life endear; 

They teach thee oft to shun the cause' of fear. 

Would’st thou maintain the freedom of the Soul ? 
Disdain the frailer body’s base control ; 

Firm in thy Maker’s love, that soul shall shield 
lliy heart ’gainst all that either world can yield. 


B.E.P. 
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ON THE INVENTION OF THE COMPASS BY THE CHINESE. 

M« Klaproth has lately investigated^ with his accustomed sagacity, the 
curious question respecting the invention of the mariner’s compass, and the 
claims of the Chinese to priority in the important discovery of the application 
of the polarity of the magnetic needle to the purposes of navigation, in a letter 
to Baron dc Humboldt.^ The baron having applied to M. Klaproth for infor- 
mation as to the date of the discovery, the latter was induced to resume the 
investigations he had long ago commenced upon the subject, and has been ** so 
fortunate as to find, in several Chinese works, facts which, by their number 
and importance, have enabled him to compile an almost complete history of 
the magnetic needle in China.” 

lie has prefixed to his very curious dissertation some remarks relative to 
the date when the magnet was known in Asia and Europe ; to which he has 
added, the various names by which the loadstone and the magnetic needle 
have been designated in the diflerent languages and dialects of those two 
quarters of the world. 

He observes, in the outset, that the ancients were ignorant of the polarity 
of the magnet, altliough they appear to have had some vague notions regarding 
its property of attracting iron on one side and repelling it on the other. “ If 
the Greeks and Romtaiis,” he well remarks, “ were really acquainted with its 
polarity, there can be no doubt that they would have spoken of it.” Neither 
Claudian, in the long description of the magnet given in his Fifth Idyll, nor 
any other ancient classical writer, has, however, a single expression which afibrds 
ground for suspecting that they were aware of the direction of the magnet to 
the Pole, still less that they knew of its utility in navigation. 

There is a passage cited by Vincentius Bellovaccnsis and Albertus Magnus, 
from an Arabian work on stones, professed to have been translated from Aris- 
totle, in which the polarity of the magnet and its use in sailing are clearly re- 
ferred to ; but the passage is evidently a note interpolated into the Arabic text 
by some copyist. The Greek text of Aristotle’s book on stones docs not exist, 
and it is even doubtful whether such a work ever did exist ; for, in classical 
authors, only one work of Aristotle is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, under 
the title of Tre^i t?? A/^ev, ‘ on Stone,’ which was a treatise on the Loadstone. 
The Arabian work named Kilab at Hajar, * the Book of Stones,’ attributed to 
Aristotle, is, therefore, probably not his: it is full of puerilities unworthy 
of his genius. A copy of the pretended translation of the work is in the 
King’s Library at Pari.s, and the Baron de Sacy, by comparing it with cita- 
tions made in other Oriental works, has ascertained that it is the same alleged 
to be translated from the work of Aristotle. But the passage in question 
cited by Vincent of Beauvais and Albert the Great is not found in the 
before-mentioned Arabic copy of the work, having been probably added to the 
text by some copyist. “ If this be the fact,” M. Klaproth observes, it fol- 
lows that the polarity of the magnet was learnt from the Arabians before the 
time of Albert and Vincent of Beauvais, and that whatever was known at that 
period on this subject came from Arab writings.” It is evident, he thinks, that 
the Europeans acquired their knowledge of this property from the Orientals, 
from the expressions used by Cardinal dc Vitry (who mentions the compass in 

* Lcttreh M. le Baron A. dc Humboldt, sur I’fnvcnlion dc la Boussolc. Par M. J. Klaimioth. 
Paris, 1834. Dondey I)u)tr<^. 

Asial. Jour.K ouAT) Xo.fjS. 
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his Oriental History, written about 1218), which* refer to India as the coun- 
try of the magnet and to the needle pointing to the souths instead of the north; 
and also from the Arabic denominations (namely zoron and aphron) employed 
by Albert and Vincent to designate the two poles of the magnetic needle. 

After tracing, with great philological skill, the etymology of the names given 
to the magnet and the compass in the Greek, Latin, and all the modern Euro- 
pean languages, in the Chinese, the Mandchoo, the Japanese, the Tibetan, the 
Tonkinese, the Siamese, the Burman, the Malay, the Tagala, the Sanscrit, 
the Bengalee, the Singhalese, the Arabic, the Persian, the Hindustanee, the 
Malabar, the Turkish, the Hebrew, the Armenian, and the Georgian, M. Kla- 
proth proceeds to consider the historical data respecting the epoch when the 
various nations of Europe and Asia first acquired a knowledge of the polarity 
of the magnet, and consequently of the use of the needle in navigation. In 
the course of his learned etymological investigation, M. Klaproth has eluci- 
dated some obscure points in the nomenclature of the magnet and compass. 
For example: the Italian name for the magnet is calaviita^ the origin of which 
has hitherto been unsatisfactorily traced. The only reasonable explanation 
is that given by Father Foiirnicr,*!' who states that the old French mariners 
called the compass catamite , which signifies ^ a green frog,’ because, prior to 
the invention of suspending the magnetic needle, it was made to float on the 
water, in a glass vessel, like a frog. The term is of Greek origin : “ ea rana 
quam Grad calamitcm vacant says Pliny,J quoniam inter arundines fruti- 
ceique vivaty minima omnium eU cl viridismma,** One fact is remarkable, namely, 
that almost all the European denominations of the loadstone, or the senses of 
them, arc also found in Asia. The French term aimant is little more than a 
translation of the Chinese tsze-stnh, which is the vulgar name of the loadstone, 
and signifies ‘ loving-stone ’ The celebrated naturalist Le-she-chin, who com- 
pleted his Pen^thsaoU’kang-mH/i about the year 1580, has a remark to this 
effect : ** if this stone had not a love for iron, it would not make it come to 
it.” Eight centuries and a-half before his time, (about A.D. 7^7) the same 
observation was made by Chin-tsang-khe, the author of the Pen-thsaon-Mh-e: 

the loadstone attracts iron as a tender mother draws her children to her, and 
hence it received its name.” The name which the Burmans give to the com- 
pass, namely, atighmyaoung, denotes the species of house-lizard, a term which 

has some affinity of meaning with calamita. The Persian name Ia3 
kibleh naimif has precisely the same sense us the Chinese che nan, the ancient 
magnetic cars of China, both implying * indicator of the South/ the pole to 
which the magnet was supposed to point. 

No fact recorded in Europe, on the subject of the invention of the compass, 
reaches beyond the end of the twelfth century. The argument in favour of its 
earlier use in Iceland, deduced by Professor Hansteen from a passage in the 
Landnamabok, written towards the close of the eleventh century, is repudiated 
by M. Klaproth on very sufficient grounds : it is clear that, although Arius 
Polyhistcr, the author of the Icelandic work referred to, lived in the eleventh 
century, it was revised and completed by subsequent writers down to Hauks 
Erlandsun, who re-edited it entire, and who died in 1334, and the second 
chapter, which contains the passage respecting the use of the magnet {letder^ 
siein) in navigation, is expressly attributed to Hauks by a subsequent editor. 

* Adamas in India reperitur* • • •fetrum oceultd quddam naturd ad ae trahit, Acuaferrea, poatquam 
adamantem aontigerit, ad atetldm aeptentrionalem, quaivelutaa{afirmamenti,aliiavergentibua, non move* 
tur, aemper convertitur : unde valde neceaeariua eat navigantihua in marf/'— Hist. Uicrosol. c. 

i HgdrograpMe, llv. xi. ch. 1. t Hiat, ATaf . lib. xxxU* c. 42. 
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The first European author, who makes distinct mention of the magnetic 
needle, is Guyot de Provins, who, in a satirical poem, termed La Bible^ 
directed against the Court of Rome, dated about 1190, says that the Pope 
should be the polar star of the Faithful : — 

Dc nostre pere I'apostoilc 
Vousissc qu’il scmblat I’estoile 
Qiii ne sc meut; inout bicn la voienr, 

Lc xnarinier qui se navoient. 

• « • « 

Ouant la mers est obscure et biiine, 

Qu*on ne vuit cstoile ne lutie, 

Dont fotU d CaigtiiUc alumcr ;* 

Puis, n'ont-il garde d*csgarer. 

This author here speaks of the magnetic needle, not as a new invention, 
but as a thing already well known. 

Cardinal de Vitry, before-mentioned, is the next writer who refers to the 
compass. He was bishop of Ptolemais, and went to Palestine at the fourth 
crusade, about 1204. On his return, he acted, in 1210, as legate of Pope 
Innocent III., in the army of Count Montfort against the Albigcnscs. He 
went again to the Holy Land, and returned under the papacy of Ilonorius III., 
and died in 1244. His Description of Palestine ^ forming the first book of his 
Historia Orientalis^ was written during his second visit to the East, between 
1215 and 1220. His expressions, cpioted in a note in the preceding page, are 
clear and precise : ho, too, docs not speak of the compass as a recent disco- 
very, but as an instrument of general and indispensable use amongst navigators. 

Gauthier d’Epinois, a French song-writer, in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, begins one of his pieces thus : — 

Tous autresi (ainsi) come raimant dc9oit (detourne) 

L'aiguillete par force dc vertu, 

A nia dame tot lc inoiU (mondc) rctennue 
Qui sa beautd connoit ct airer^oit. 

Brunetto Latini, a celebrated grammarian of Florence, master of Dante,’* 
as he calls himself, in his Tresor^ a work written at Paris, about 126*0, in 
French, refers explicitly to the polarity of the magnet, and describes the mag- 
netic needle, though his description is not very e.xact : “ Les gens tjui sont en 
Europe he says,“ nagent Us d tramontane derers septcfitrion, et les autres nagent- 
Us d celle du midi, et que ce soil la veritv, prenez une aiguUle d'yamant, ce est 
calamitcy vous trouverez qiCcUc a deux faces, Vune gist vers une tramontane, et 
V autre gist vers P autre, et chacune dcs faces allie PaiguUlc vers cettc tramontane 
vers qui cette face gist, etpour ce seraint les mariniers deeeus se Us Tie preissent 
garde,^* 

This author, prior to composing his Tresor, appears to have visited Eng- 
land, where he saw, probably for the first time, a magnetic needle, in the pos- 
session of the celebrated Friar Bacon, with whom he resided at Oxford, and 
who, be says, in a letter published in an English periodical work,*|- “ showed 
me a black ugly stone, called a magnet, which lias the property ofdra w ing 
iron to it, and upon which if a needle be rubbed, and afterwards fastened to a 

* It was then the custom to place a light near the compass. 

f Monthly Mag. 3\x\\e\W2> Brunetto Latiui adiU: “this discovery, which appears useful in so 
great a degree to all wI\o travel by si.a, must remain concealed until other times ; because no mastero 
mariner dares to use it k‘st he should thll under a supposition of his being a magician ; nor would even 
the sailors venture tlieinseivcs out to sea under his command, if he took with him an instrument which 
carries so great an appearance of being constructed under tlie iulluciice of some infernal spirit.” 
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straw, so as that it shall swim upon water» the needle will instantly turn to 
the pole star; therefore, be the night ever so dark, so as neither moon or star 
be visible, yet shall the mariner be able, by help of this needle, to steer his 
vessel ariglif.” 

Albertus Magnus* and Vincent of Beauvais,*!' both of whom flourished in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, speak of the polarity of the magnet, and 
cite the supposed testimony of Aristotle, before referred to. Albert mentions 
likewise, on the authority of Aristotle, other species of loadstone, which 
attract human flesh, gold, silver, tin and lead. All these absurdities are 
found in the Kitab al Hajar^ the Arabic w'ork which professes to have been 
translated from the Greek. 

In the reign of Saint Louis (1220 — 1270),” .says the learned Jesuit Ric- 
cioli, “ the French mariners commonly used the magnetic needle, which they 
kept swimming in a little vcs.scl of water, and prevented from sinking by two 
tubes.” 

These authorities, M. Klaproth justly concludes, demonstrate that the use 
of the magnetic needle was generally known in Europe towards the end of the 
twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth centuries ; but none of them state 
tliat it was invented in Europe ; they rather afford a presumption that this dis- 
cover}', and its use in navigation, became known to Europeans during the 
crusades. The invention of the compass has consequently been attributed by 
some learned writers to the Arabs ; and Father FournierJ has even intimated 
that there are passages in Sherif Edrisi, the Nubian geographer, who wrote 
about 11 5 which seem, in the opinion of some, to sanction the belief that 
the magnetic needle was used in navigation in his time. “ I confess,** M. Kla- 
proth observes, ** that I have searched in vain for these passages in the work 
of Sherif Edrisi, and I know not whether others have been more fortunate ; 
but the fact is, it is extremely probable that the Arabs knew of the magnetic 
needle prior to the Franks, and that the latter acquired the knowledge of it 
solely through their medium.** The argument against this supposition, drawn 
from the silence of Ebn Yoonis, author of the Great Hahcmile Tablc\§ com- 
posed in 1007, re.spccting the compass, is inconclusive. It is clear that the 
Arabians were in pos.sc.ssion of the knowledge before 12.50, w'hen Vincent of 
Beauvais finished his S 2 )eciilum Naturalc; and as the sciences did not spread 
very generally amongst them, it is very possible that their navigators might have 
used the compass without their astronomers knowing it. 

We have few Arabic works on Natural History. The use of the magnet in 
navigation, on account of its polarity, wc find mentioned for the first time, 
under the year 1242, by Baylak Kibjaki, in his treatise entitled “ Treasure of 
Merchants for the knowledge of Stones,** which he published A. If. 081 
(A.D. 1282). The passage is as follows : — 

“ Amongst the properties of the magnet, it may be remarked, that the cap- 
tains who navigate the sea of Syria, when the night is so dark that they can 
perceive no star to guide them according to the four cardinal points, take a 
vessel filled with water, which they place out of the wind, in the interior of 
the ship ; they then fasten a needle to a wooden peg, or a straw, so that it 
forms a kind of cross ; they put this on the water contained in the vessel, and 
it there swimsli^ They then take a piece of loadstone, large enough to fill the 
palm of the hand, or less ; they bring it to the surface of the water, give their 

* J)e Minemli^s, lib. ii. tract, iii. cap. C. t Spccuhtm Natwale, t. ii. lib. ix. cap. 19. 

4- Hifdtograftnf , lib. xi. rap. J. Paris, Uitig, 

i A translation of thib work, by >1. Caussiii, may Ixj seen in the >,'olii:es dt's MSS. du liibl. du Ho/, 
t. vii. pi n;. . 
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hand a rotatory motion towards the right, so that the needle turns upon the 
surface of the water, they then withdraw the hand suddenly, and the needle^ 
by its points, faces the south and north. 1 have seen them with my own eyes 
do this, during our voyage by sea from Tripoli, in Syria, to Alexandria, in 
the year 640 (A.D. 1^42).*' The writer adds, that those who navigated the 
sea of India, instead of the wooden peg or straw, substituted a piece of mag- 
netised iron, hollowed, in the shape of a fish, which swam on the water, and 
indicated by its head and tail the south and north points. 

M. Klaproth considers that these facts prove the mariner’s compass to have 
been in use in 1242, as well amongst Europeans as the Arabians, for Baylak 
speaks of it as an apparatus generally known to navigators in the sea of Syria, 
and what he says of the magnetic fish, in India, recalls the term calamita^ or 
‘ green- frog,’ as well as that of lizard, still given to the needle by the Burmans. 
He proceeds to show that the aquatic compass of the Chinese was, between 
nil and 1117, made exactly in the same manner as that seen by Baylak, in 
1242, amongst the pilots of Syria, and that which was shown to Brunetto 
Latini by Friar Bacon, prior to 1260. “ It follows from all these facts,” he 
continues, ** that this species of compass was used in China at least eighty 
years before the composition of Giiyot de Provins’ satire ; that the Arabians 
had it nearly at the same period, and that consequently this invention was 
communicated, directly or indirectly, to the Arabians by the Chinese, and that 
the Arabians transmitted it to the Franks during the early crusades.” 

The Chinese appear to have been acquainted with the magnet, its attractive 
power and its polarity, from remote antiquity ; but the earliest mention of the 
peculiar property of this stone to communicate the magnetic fluid to iron, is 
declared for the first time explicitly in the celebrated dictionary Shwo^wan, 
which was finished A.D. 121, wherein, under the article ‘Moadstone,” is this 
explanation ; ** name of a stone, with which a direction can be given to the 
needle.”* This important passage is cited in most of the later dictionaries. 
Father Gaubil, in his history of the Tang dynasty, states that he had found, 
in a work written about the close of the Han dynasty (100 years later), the 
use of the compass distinctly recorded. 

Under the Tsin dynasty (A.D. 265 to 41,9), the great dictionary 
foo\ states, that ships were steered to the south by the magnet. The same 
work, under the article chin, * needle,’ cites a passage from a work composed 
under the Sung dynasty, in the eleventh century, which refers to the rubbing 
the point of a needle with a loadstone to adapt it to point to the south. 

Kew tsung shlh, author of a medical natural history, composed under the 
Sungs (A.D. nil to 1117)> has the following passage, which shows that the 
Chinese were aware, long before u.s, of the declination of the magnetic needle, 
the discovery of which has been attributed to Columbus: “When a steel 
])oint is rubbed with the magnet, it acquires the property of pointing to the 
south; yet it declines always to the east, and is not due south. Inconse- 
quence, a new cotton thread is fastened by a piece of wax, of the size of half 
a mustard- seed, exactly in the middle of the steel, which is suspended in this 
manner where there is no wind : the needle then points constantly to the 
south. If this needle is passed through a wick (made of the stalk of a small 
reed), and put on water, it will also indicate the south, but with a continual 
declination towards the point ping, that is, g S.” This remark is still accurate, 
for Father Amiot found, as the result of magnetic observations made at Peking 
during a long scries of years, that “ the variation of the magnetic needle con- 
* ♦* Shih minK ko r yin chin.'" t Published in the leifin of Khang-hr, A.D. l/H. 
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tinues the same in this eapital, namely, between ^ and ^ 3(K to the W., rarely 
less than 4^ 30/ and never less than it is a peculiarity of the country.” 
The Chinese, who consider the principal pole of the magnetic needle to be the 
south, reverse this observation, and say that in their country the variation is 
from to ^ 30' to the E ; rarely more than 4° 30^ and never less than 2^. 

. It is necessary, M. Klaproth remarks, to distinguish the double use which 
the Chinese have made of the magnet and magnetized iron. ** The most 
ancient was that of employing them in che-nan^keu^ or magnetic cars, in which 
was placed a little figure of a man, pointing with his finger to the south. The 
other, and it would appear, the most modern, use of the magnet, was to em- 
ploy it in making compasses, with needles either floating in water, or which, 
placed on a convenient pivot, could turn about in all directions. Some Chinese 
authors, it is true, have confounded together the magnetic car and the compas»^ 
and have imagined that the former were directed by a magnetic needle.” 

The mythological history of China attributes the invention of these mag- 
netic cars to the ancient emperor Hwang- te, who employed them in the war 
against the rebel Che-yu. Without discussing the probability of this early in- 
vention, M. Klaproth cites a passage from the Sze-kcy or Historical Memoirs, 
of Sze-ma-tscen, the restorer of Chinese history, compiled in the early part 
of the second century before the Christian era, from authentic ancient frag- 
ments which existed in his time. Under the sixth year of the reign of Ching< 
wang, second emperor of the Chow dynasty, B C. 1110, occurs the following 
passage relative to these magnetic cars. Certain-ambassadors from a nation to 
the south of Annatn had arrived with presents to the emperor, and were at a 
loss to find their way back again. Cliow>kung, the prime-minister of Ching- 
wang, thereupon “ gave them five travelling cars, so constructed that they 
invariably pointed to the south.” The ambassadors ascended these cars and 
reached their own country, ** The cars which indicated the south were always 
in advance, to point out the way to those that were behind, and to show the 
position of the four cardinal points.” 

Other writers repeat this account, and state that the art of making these 
cars was lost towards the close of the Han dynasty, but that, in the beginning 
of the Wei, they were re-invented by a learned mechanist, Ma-keun, A,D. 
233 to 236. 

In the Tsin-chcy or Historical Picture of the Tsin dynasty (A.D. 265 to 416), 
it is said that the figure sculptured in wood, on the magnetic car, represented 

a genius, in a feather-dress.” In whatever manner the car turned, the hand 
of the genius pointed always to the south. When the emperor went out in 
his carriage on state occasions,” this car always led the way, and served to in- 
dicate the four points of the compass.” 

M. Klaproth has added a variety of other extracts from Chinese authors res- 
pecting these magnetic cars, and an improved kind, named Kin-kung-^pneny 
which had a sort of drum affixed to them, called kc^le^kooy to measure dis- 
tances, whence they were also called ke-le-koo-keuy or drum-cars. This sort 
of carriage had only a pole and two wheels. It had two floors or platforms, 
on each of which was a figure of a man in wood, holding out a wooden mallet. 
As soon as the car had proceeded one /c, the man on the lower stage struck 
one blow upon a drum, and a wheel placed half his height turned round once. 
When th^ car had proceeded ten hy the wooden man on the upper stage struck 
one blow upon a little bell.” 

The most recent account of these machines, which M. Klaproth has been 
able* to find, is in the Ehcyclopindia entitled San^thsae-iQo^hwupy published in 
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1609, which gives ft figure of the car : a copy of the figure is inserted in M: 
Klaproth’s work. 

Magnetic cars were also known in Japan after the middle of the seventh 
century, which fact is proved by extracts from Japanese works. The Nip* 
pon*ke^ or Japanese history, states that the first magnetic car constructed in 
Japan was made by a Chinese Shaman, or Buddhist priest, A.D. 608 , and 
who, in 666 , presented “ a car indicating the south ” to the Dai’ri Ten-si-ten-o. 
Loadstones were first discovered in Japan, A.D. 713, in the province of Oomi. 

With regard to the invention of the compass,” continues M. Klaproth, 

I have not found the date in any Chinese work to which I have access. Wc 
have seen, however, that, under the Tsin dynasty (A.D. 265 to 419), ships 
were steered by magnetic indications. The Annals of China have preserved 
the particulars of the course taken by ships, under the Tang dynasty (in the 
7th and 8 th centuries) ; from Canton, they passed the Straits of Malacca, 
whence they proceeded to the island of Ceylon, Cape Comorin, the Malabar 
Coast, the mouths of the Indus, and to Siraf and the Euphrates. It is 
scarcely probable that the Chinese, who took voyages of such length, should 
have made no use of the magnetic needle to direct them, the use of which 
they knew, as I have already shown, so early as A.D. 121. Nevertheless, the 
earliest description of a compass which 1 have hitherto been able to find in 
their books is not of a more remote date than between A.D. 1111 and 1117-” 

The use of the compass in the Chinese marine is clearly established, to- 
wards the end of the 13th century, in a Chinese description of Cambodia, 
written in 1207, by Chow-ta-khwang, who visited that country in the reign 
of the Mongol emperor, Timur Khan, or Ching-tsung. In this work, tire 
text of which has recently been published at Paris,* the directions for the 
navigation are invariably denoted by points of the c/ii/i, or magnetic compass. 

The use of water- compasses^ those in which the needle, sustained by small 
reeds, swims in a vessel of water, M. Klaproth observes’, seems to have long 
existed in China, for in an encyclopaedia, compiled under the Mings, towards 
the close of the 16th century, it is said that, although the compass now in use 
generally prevailed at that time, yet that the floating needle, or chin-^pau, 
possessed some advantages over it. 

The compass without water, in which the needle rests upon a pivot, is also 
very ancient in China. M. Klaproth has quoted its very accurate description, 
by Mr. Barrow, with which most of our readers must be familiar, and he has 
inserted at the end of the letter an accurate representation of this rude, but 
curious, and evidently original instrument, which possesses, in some respects, 
a superiority over the more scientific compasses of Europe. 

M. Klaproth then gives an account of the divisions and astrological cbarac- • 
ters on the Chinese compass, and on that of Japan. 

The ancient marine compass of the Chinese was in use in Corea in the mid- 
dle of the 17th century, as appears from Nicolas Witsen’s account of Tartary ,f 
who has given some very curious details respecting Corea, obtained from a 
surgeon of a Dutch ship wrecked there in 1653. He says: “ Gunpowder and 
printing have been known there, one may say, for a thousand years past, as 
well as the compass, although the latter is of a diflbrent form from ours ; for 
they merely use a little piece of wood, pointed at one end and blunt at the 
other, which they put into a bucket of water ; its pointed end then turns to 
the north. It appears, therefore, that it has some magnetic force concealed 
therein. They can distinguish eight points of the wind. They have also 
* Chrestomathis Chimisct 1933. p. 31. t Soorden Oo»t Tartarye* Amsterdam, 1705, p. 59. 
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compasses composed of two small crossing one another, of 

which the point indicating the north is the most prominent.*’ 

I cannot quit the subjects of the magnet and China,” adds M. Klaproth, 
** without mentioning a rather singular coincidence between the Chinese ac- 
count of a pretended magnetic phenomenon in the neighbourhood of their 
empire, and what appears on the same subject both in classic and Arabian 
authors. 

So-sung, who wrote under the Sung dynasty, published by order of the 
emperor Jin-tsung (who reigned from AD* 1023 to 1063), a botanical work 
entitled Too-hing’pcn-thsaouy wherein he mentions the places where the load- 
stone is found in China, and quotes from a work, bearing the title of Me- 
moirs on the extraordinary things ^en in Southern Countries,” the follow'ing 
passage : ^ At the capes and promontories of Chang-iiae (the southern sea, on 
the coasts of Tonquin and Cochin China), the water is low, and there arc 
many loadstones there ; in consequence of which, if the large foreign ship.s, 
which have plates of iron about them, come too near, they are arrested and 
none of tliein can pass these places, which are said to be very numerous in the 
sea of the south.’ 

“ Ptolemy* relates nearly the same thing, and what is very remarkable, he 
places the scene of the phenomenon in exactly the same place, in the sea 
between southern China and the coasts of Tonquin and Cochin China, at the 
islands he calls the Afanioli, situated near those of the Satyrs. * It is related,’ 
he says, * that, at these islands, ships, which have iron nails in them, arc 
arrested, wherefore they arc put together with wooden pegs, in order that the 
Heraclcean stone (the load-stone), which is found there, may not attract them.’ 

‘‘ In the treatise, entitled De Morihns Brachmanorum, attributed to St. 
Ambrose, a Theban rhetor relates his pretended travels in India. Speaking of 
the island of Taprobane, or Ceylon, he states that about a thousand other 
islands, in the Arabian and Persian sea, and which he calls the Alammoli, are 
subject to the chief of the five kings of Taprobane. * Here is found,’ he 
adds, ' the stone called magnes^ which is said by its force to attract the nature 
of iron. In consequence, if a ship which has iron nails in it comes near, it is 
retained there and can never get away thence, through some unknown, latent 
quality of this stone. For this reason, pegs of wood are alone employed in the 
construction of ships.’f 

“ The Arabian geographer, Sherif Edrisi, relates tw'o similar instances 
of vessels with iron being attracted ; one place is a mountain called Mooroo- 
keyn, near Zalegh, not far from El Mandeb, at the entrance of the Red Sea, 
on the south coast ; the other magnetic mountain, named Ajerad, or Ajood, 
appears to be situated near Cape Zanguebar. 

A similar account is given in the Arabic work on stones, ascribed to Aris- 
totle, and cited by Baylak Kibjaki : * according to Aristotle, there is a moun- 
tain formed of this stone (the magnet), in the sea. If ships approach it, they 
lose their nails and iron, which detach themselves from the ships and fly like 
birds towards the mountain ; for this reason, the vessels which navigate that 
sea are not fastened with iron nails, but are tied together with cords made of 
the fibres of the coco. It is also said that there is a similar magnetic mountain 
in the sea of India.’ 

** It is evident that the Arabians, who attribute this talc to Aristotle, received 
it themselves from China ; by this channel it reached Europe, where wc find 

* Oengrafh, lib. vii. c. 2. The knowledge which Ptolemy possessed of these coasts is incontestable. 

t Palladius rfc GettU Iwi, S. Ambrosiusi Mvrib* Bmch* Anon, rft* JiragnittH* London* p. 00, 
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it in the work of Viiicerit of Beauvds, who states that there is a magnetic 
mountain on the shore of the Indian sea, to which Galen, in his Book on 
Stones,* says, mariners dare not bring ships that have any iron in them, 
for, when a ship approaches the mountain, all her nails, and whatever iron 
may be in her, ar6 attracted thereby.” 

This fable of the magnetic mountain (which, by the way, is related in the 
History of Sindbad the Sailor, forming part of the Arabian Nights), M. Kla- 
proth thinks, demonstrates clearly that the traditions of Eastern Asia have 
been frequently brought to Europe by the Arabians and other intermediate 
channels. 

Many other discoveries, besides the polarity of the magnet, were known to 
the Chinese long before they were discovered by or communicated to us. For 
example ; they were familiar, from remote antiquity, with the attractive pro- 
perty of amber, which is found in their empire, and of which they obtained large 
quantities from the Roman empire (Ta Thsin), as the history of the Han 
dynasty expressly states. The attractive quality of amber is distinctly men- 
tioned by Kwd-pho, a writer who died in 324. The Chinese were acquainted 
with the cause of the flux and reflux of the sea long before the discovery of 
Kepler. The encyclopaedia entitled Tang-luy-lian, which was written under 
the Tang dynasty, consequently, at the latest, before the close of the 9ih 
century, cites a treatise “ on the Nature of Things,” wherein it is said “ that 
the moon, being the purest principle of water, influences the tides, which are 
small or great, according to the diminution or increase of the moon.” In the 
Preface to the Picture of the Tides,” by an author of the 12th century, it is 
thus stated : “ The cause of this phenomenon (the rising and falling of the sea) 
is owing to the proximity of the moon, for the waters go and come according 
to the period of the day ; the moon turns to the right, and the sky at its 
rotation to the loft ; each day there is a complete revolution, in which this 
luminary approaches the four cardinal points. Thus, when the moon is in tho 
vicinity of the points of the compass named east and west, the waters increase 
to the cast and west, and when it approaches the north and south points, the 
tide retires tranquilly towards the north or south. This flux and reflux, in 
endless succession, depends entirely on the moon and not at all on the sun.” 
The same author adds : ‘‘ When the moon, in its course, gets farthest from the 
sun, the tides arc high ; but towards the end of the new moon, they begin 
gradually to decrease, and for this reason we cannqt then know their force (or 
measure).” 

The origin of printing, in China, was in the early part of the 10th century. 
This art was invented in the little kingdom of Shoo, which subsisted from A.D. 
891 to 925. The kings of Shoo printed editions, carefully revised, of the 
Four Books of Confucius, and some other works and elementary treatises for 
the instruction of youth. In the reign of Ming tsung, of the latter Tang 
dynasty, which overturned the kingdom of Shoo, two of the imperial ministers 
proposed to the emperor a revision of the Nine Jling, or classical books, and 
to have them engraved on plates, printed and sold. The emperor adopted this 
suggestion ; but it was not till the reign of Tae-tsoo, of the latter Chow 
dynasty, in 952, that the engraving of the plates of the Nine JCing was com- 
pleted. 

In Japan, this art was not introduced till the year 1205. The characters 
were then made in copper ; a considerable quantity of these types are still 

* No such work is known to have been written by Galen, nor can the alxjve pass.igc be found in any of 
his works. Vincent was probably misled by the authority of some Arabian author. 

Asuft. Jour. N . S. V o l. J f). N 0 . 58 . Q 
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preserved at the Court of tlie Dairi. The wood of the Dr^amdra cordala wcv 
likewise used, but this being too soft, blocks of cherry-tree wood were em- 
ployed instead, on which the works Intended to be printed were cut : this is still 
the only mode employed in Japan. Paper and ink were imported from Corea 
into Japan in 601. Prior to that time, the Japanese used the inner bark of 
the Thuya OrientaliSy upon which they traced the characters with a sort of 
wooden skewer dipped in varnish. 

The art of printing, which thus originated in China, might have been known 
in Europe 150 years before it was discovered there, had Europeans been able 
•to read and study the Persian historians; for the process of printing employed 
by the Chinese is very clearly detailed in the Jemda at Tawarikh of Rashid- 
eddin, who completed that immense historical work A.D. 1310. 

Although wc have borrowed freely from this learned, elaborate, and most 
interesting publication, there remains much matter unnoticed by us, which 
will prove higlily curious and attractive to the Oriental antiquary. 


MODERN GREECE.* 

The component prrts of no people were so discordant, as respects civilization, 
manners, and interests, as the inhabitants of the kingdom of Greece. Nomades, 
who, with their flocks, pass from the mountains to the plains with the change 
of seasons, spread themselves amongst agricultural tribes, who have retained 
even the shape of the plough described by Hesiod. In contrast to this 
patriarchal simplicity, w'C find European luxury in the mansions of the Archons, 
and the enterprising spirit of the mariners and merchants, who, in point of 
zeal and success, rivd the most experienced nations. In the interior, we see 
capstans, who can neither read nor write, intermixed with highly civilized 
statesmen, some of whom unite to profound and extensive knowledge very 
remarkable experience in political affairs. 

Ever since the heroic times, each generation in Greece has left its impres- 
sions, and every age its manners. The middle and modern ages exist there in 
combination with the manners of Hellenic antiquity and the Byzantine constitu- 
tions; because the conquerors succeeded each other without changing the foun- 
dation of society. 

There is a striking distinction between the inhabitants of three grand divi- 
sions of Greece, namely, lEloumclia, the Peloponnesus, and the islands. In 
Roumelia, or continental Greece, the chivalric spirit of the middle ages, a 
compound of valo^ and love of pillage, of hospitality and violence, of igno- 
rance and presumption, has been preserved in almost its whole force; and as 
the inhabitants have always enjoyed a wild liberty, though contested by the 
Turks with the capitans, they have retained their proud and warlike character, 
exhibiting in their habits an openness of manner and a proneness to disorders. 
The mode of living, furniture, food, in thb part of Greece, still show all the 
simplicity of the Hellenic times. 

The Peloponnesus^ if we except the Mainiots, has been entirely subdued 
by the yoke of the Turks. A few families of Klcphts, such as the Coloco- 
tronis and the Coliopoulis, in some degree retained a kind of liberty in the 
mountains; but the families of the primates so completely possessed them- 
selves of the 'direction of affairs, that even the pashas depended upon them, and 
in their name they oppressed the people more than the Turks. This state of 

• From M. ThieMch's " Ktat actuel do la Grece.’* Leipzig, 1833. 
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general slavery ^has left deep traces in the character, and almost in the exterior 
deportment, of the people. 

The islands, by reason of their connexions and commerce with** Europe, 
have most approximated to its civilization. For the most part, the houses, 
furniture, dress, food, &c. are according to the fashion of the Franks ; and 
we appear to be transported to another age of the world when, on quitting, 
for example. Helicon or Parnassus, where we had beheld in a humble cabin, 
beside the lire, the master of the dwelling sleeping with his wife and children 
on the earth, and on the opposite side, his asses and his oxen, we arrive at 
Tinos or Naxos, at a handsome house furnished in the Venetian style, where 
we find all the conveniences and enjoyments of life, a little antiquated, per- 
haps, in point of taste, hut entirely based upon the social system of our own 
countr}''. These islanders surpass their countrymen of the Morea and Rou- 
melia in the knowledge of Europe and its languages, in education, and in the 
regular labours of government; but having been long subject to the Franks, 
especially the Venetians, they have contracted the bad habits of the subjects 
of the illuslrmimc republic. 

In Roumelia, almost the entire soil is cultivated by a peasantry of foreign 
origin. Of eastern Greece, scarcely any portion save Parnassus, which is like 
an impregnable fortress in the midst of a plain, has preserved its inhabitants 
from destruction by conquerors: they all still speak Greek, and express them- 
selves with more purity than the vulgar. The same has happened in western 
Greece, where the mountains of Agrapha, Baltos, and Xeromenos, have given 
protection to tribes of Hellenic extraction. The rest of the rural population, 
on the plains especially, are Wallachians, Bulgarians, and Albanians ; but the 
cultivators are all comprised under the general name of Wallachians. 

These cultivators, generally speaking, arc robust, with strong and well- 
fbrmcd features, differing, however, from the regular and sprightly beauty of 
Greek physiognomy ; they are sober, laborious, patient ; and, what is surprising, 
amidst the oppression of the Turks and primates, and the vexations of the 
capitans and their soldiers, benevolent and honest. They are, at the same 
time, taciturn, dull, and apathetical. The Palliknris, or soldiers of the capitans, 
are youths recruited from amongst oi'phans and deserted children, from ten 
to fourteen years of age ; they are retained by the capitans, under the title of 
or adopted sons, in absolute dependence upon them till they are suffi- 
ciently old to enter the ranks of the Pallikaris : a caste of warriors, indepen- 
dent, idle, and grievously oppressive to the peasantry. Besides the peasants 
and the military, there is a pretty considerable class e£ landed proprietors, 
merchants, and artizans, who inhabit the cities; amongst them are some 
ancient indigenous families, but they are mostly emigrants, who have resorted 
hither to seek employment under the Turks, or to prosecute commerce in the 
maritime towns. 

In the Peloponnesus, the people exhibit nearly the same traits as in Roume- 
Ha. The Peloponnesians are still more ignorant and less honest than their 
eompanions in misfortune, the Roumcliots. The Albanians occupy the 
Peloponnesus, Argolia, and a part of the ancient Triphylia, now the eparchy 
of New Arcadia ; they have preserved the valour of their ancestors, and enjoy 
a high consideration throughout the Peninsula. The cultivators of the plains 
are not propictors ; all the land belongs either to the state or to rich families 
of primates. They are, therefore, less active, less careful, and neglect them- 
selves as well as the soil they cultivate. In the mountains, however, there 
arc many petty landholders, and consequently more industrious people, and 
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houses in better order; the soil is better ^nd ther^ is g gregt oagerncsg 

for instruction. In the cities^ the population ts compj(^ed of different emigrant 
castes, as-in Roumelia; but a considerable number of wealthy and influential 
native families are intermixed with them. Scattered throughout the interior 
and concentrated in the towns of the Peloponnesus, are the classes of petty 
traders and artisans, consisting mostly of families long devoted to labour, but- 
partly of men who have amassed some property during the war : this portion 
of the population of the cities congregates in the great street called the 
bazar, where they work in their shops with open doors, or exhibit the pro-, 
ducts of their labour. These classes, being akin to the peasantry, with whom 
they form what may be termed the Greek people, in a restricted sense, par- 
take of their good qualities, being honest, active, intelligent, and sober. 

There is. besides, in the Peloponnesus, a race of peculiar complexion and 
character, the Spartiats, or natives of the mountains between Laconia and the 
Gulf of Messenia. They arc commonly termed Mainiots. from one of their 
cantons ; they have never themselves renounced their ancient name. It is. 
easy to recognize their expressive physiognomy, in which are strongly de-, 
picted the passions and the sufferings to which they are exposed by the sterility 
of their soil, the independence and ambition of their chiefs, and the intermi- 
nable conflicts to which they are doomed by the capitans. These Spartiats 
represent the natives who have been chased from the plains to the mountains 
by conquerors, and who remained there aff cr the plains were free ; so that wc 
see a numerous population upon rocks which are incapable of affording them 
nourishment, and at their feet an expanse of fertile fields without sufficient 
hands to cultivate it. 

In the islands, there is the same mixture of Albanians and Greeks. The 
firm and enterprizing character of the former is fully developed on the rocks of 
Hydra, and with some remarkable shades at Spezzia. Whilst the Spezziots 
have taken advantage of the disorders of war to augment their capital and 
extend their marine, the Hydriots, with nobler sentiments, and with more 
devotion to the cause of independence than to their personal interest, have 
sacrificed almost every thing ; insomuch that, for their subsistence, the mari- 
ners of Hydra arc obliged to enter on board the vessels of their rivals or 
ancient foes^ at Spezzia. Constantinople, and Alexandria. The Psariots, a 
race eminent for beauty and their Hellenic character, employ the capital of the 
Chiots to build their vessels. Being experienced navigators, they traverse the 
aeiw. whilst the Chiots, who have been a mercantile people from time iminc- 
iporial. remain at home in their warehouses and shops, speculating apd. 
amassing capital in active and well-managed commerce, and employing their 
wealth in establishments of public utility, and in the education of their chil- 
dren. The same inclination and same ties subsist at Syra, to the advan- 
tage of two people, who have made it the centre of an increasing traffic. In 
the other isles, there are landowners who cultivate the vine and fig-tree even 
on sterile precipices, as at Tinos ; labourers who till the estates of a nobility of 
Latin origin and creed, as at Naxos; and active mariners and wealthy traders, 
as at Miconos and Milos* 
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TB.ITCHINARY BAUG.— A TALE OF THE JUNGLES. 

In preparing the outfit of her niece, who was about to join some family 
connexions in India, Lady Bradby did not omit a wedding-dress. She remem- 
bered that, on her own debut in the eastern world, some forty years previous, 
she had received five ofiers of marriage before she quitted the ship which con- 
veyed her out. Her destination had been Bengal, but the vessel touching at 
Madras, she was not allowed to prosecute her voyage any farther. A sister, 
who had accompanied her, proceeded to Calcutta, where she married imme- 
diately after her arrival, and dying in about two years, left one child. Fanny 
Aylmer was the granddaughter of this sister ; her father and mother were both 
dead, and it was the second wife of the former, who had also married again, 
by whom she had been invited to visit India. 

Lady Bradby, an exceedingly prudent woman, upon receiving her grand- 
niece into her family, was careful to keep up a correspondence with those 
Indian connexions, who might be serviceable hereader. When Fanny was 
first consigned to her protection, there did not appear to be any danger of her 
becoming burthensome, and when her circumstances were altered, she still 
continued to receive an education better adapted to her birth than to her pros- 
pects. Like multitudes of other young women, she found herself possessed of 
tastes and accomplishments befitting the highest, the noblest, and the most 
wealthy daughters of the land, without the means of gratifying them except 
by a fortunate marriage. Inexperienced in the world, and in worldly arts, 
Fanny did not so readily enter into the views of her English friends as they 
had expected. They attributed her disdain of mere mercenary motives, in the 
pursuit of an establishment, to a design upon the heart of the heir and hope 
of the family, Charles Bradby, who had commenced his career in life, under 
very favourable auspices, as the attache of an ambassador to a foreign court, 
and who was expected to advance himself still farther by a marriage with an 
heiress. Fanny loved this cousin with an unfeigned attachment ; but she was 
guiltless of the views imputed to her, and an accusation, which outraged every 
feeling of delicacy, had the intended effect of inducing her to accede to the 
proposition made by her step-mother, that she should take up her residence in 
her familj^ Mrs. Delanny, in her correspondence with Lady Bradby, had 
hinted more than a wish to bring about a union between Fanny and a younger 
brother of her husband’s ; but this scheme was prudently withheld from the 
young lady’s knowledge. Suspected of undue hopes and aspirations, she had 
already began to feel the pains and penalties of unportioned orphanage ; she 
cherished the most ambitious expectations for her cousin, and, in the strong 
devotedness of her affection for him, fancied that it would give her pain to be 
the means of preventing his aggrandizement. Had he been present to plead 
his own cause, perhaps she might have changed her opinion ; but in his ab- 
sence, and exposed to alternate blandishment and persecution, she considered 
it to be her duty to conform to the wishes of her relatives. 

Excepting this dear cousin, Fanny possessed few ties to bind her to her 
father-land ; she felt herself to be an incumbrance upon cold and unkind rela- 
tives, and she was unaware of tastes and prejudices, which would prevent her 
from being happy amongst persons differently educated, and difierently brought 
up. The kind interest which Mrs. Delanny expressed in her welfare, filled her 
with gratitude ; she felt certain that she should readily become attached to the 
chosen of her father’s affections, and forming her notions of India from her 
aunt’s fascinating account of its luxuries and delights, she entertained no 
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apprehensions of regret from a voyage^ nvhich promised to put her into pos- 
session of the blessings which niggard fortime denied to her in England. 

Few young ladies object to the pleasing cares attendant upon an outfit, let 
the occasion be what it may ; she smiled at the mystery appertaining to a cer- 
tain tin box, not to be opened on any account until its contents should be 
imperatively called for; she had a shrewd guess at the nature of these contents, 
and by the connivance of the milliner managed to obtain a peep at them. 
They consisted of a white-figured silk gown, one of the most beautiful combi- 
nations of richness and delicacy she had ever seen. The fashion was so ex- 
quisite that, although certainly not so vain as her personal appearance might 
have warranted, nor so anxious to attract admiration as the majority of modern 
young ladies are supposed to be, she felt a wish to see herself arrayed in a 
costume which could not fail to set off every charm to the best advantage. A 
pelerine of blonde lace, that gauzy, shining fabric, so well adapted to all 
complexions, shading and concealing the faults, and improving the beauties, of 
every female face, elicited equal admiration : a scarf of woven air, a light 
transparent bonnet, where marabouts waved above and orange-blossoms 
peeped from below, completed the paraphernalia of the toilette, which the 
modiste pronounced to be perfect. 

Fanny amused herself with forming a beau-ideal of the unknown bridegroom 
on whose dazzled eyes this recherche attire was to be lavished. From her 
aunt’s description of the state of affairs in India, she supposed it would be 
rather difficult for her to persist in her determination not to marry unless she 
could meet with a person who came up to her standard of excellence; but as, 
in the event of her remaining single longer than the fashion of her garments 
would last, she could always despoil them of their bridal appearance, by 
deposing the orange-flowers, she was not inclined to quarrel with so splendid 
an addition to a wardrobe already supplied with handsomer dresses than those 
she had been accustomed to wear. 

Lady Bradby appeared to lose sight of her usual economy, in her desire to 
impress the Delanny family with proper ideas of her own im[)ortance in society. 
There was a prodigal display of dresses of all colours, in satins and silks, for 
her own oriental experience had taught her that there was nothing too magni- 
ficent for every-day wear in India. She had been at the head of society at 
Madras at a period in which the ladies of the presidency dressed against each 
other, vying in expense with a spirit and perseverance worthy a better cause. 
Lady Bradby’s sojourn in India had been brilliant and brief ; she was not aware 
of the changes which had taken place in society since her departure, and she 
bad provided according to her recollections of former times. She concluded 
that affairs remained in the same flourishing state as she had left them in ; that 
there was an equal number of rich suitors ready to make offers to handsome 
young ladies, and that Fanny would have early opportunities of marrying into 
the very first rank of civil or military servants. All the people with whom she 
was acquainted, who had returned from India, had gone out poor and had 
come back comparatively rich ; she made no calculation respecting the numbers 
who never came back at all^ nor did she think for a moment about the fate of 
those who might not have the advantages she possessed. 

Fanny, of courfe^' could not have any misgivings respecting her introduc- 
tion into society. She was going to join connexions who had been long well- 
established ; and though Lady Bradby did not happen to know who the Mr. 
Delanny was whom her step-mother had married, the thing was of little im- 
portance in India> where all the European inhabitants of a certain grade held 
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lucrative appointments. The state of dependence to which she had been re- 
duced was very painful, and as she could only account for the anxiety mani- 
fested by her father’s widow and her new family to share the comforts of their 
home with a stranger unallied to them by blood, by the supposition that they 
possessed the most liberal minds and the most affectionate hearts in the world, 
Fanny looked forward to a residence in a foreign country with a confident 
hope that it would bring a great increase to her happiness. Under these im- 
pressions, she could not feel much regret in quitting England ; some natural 
tears she dropped, but wiped them soon ;** perhaps they were dried up the 
more speedily by the perception that nobody thought of weeping at her depar- 
ture. Charles was absent, and his family were but too happy to get rid of a 
person in whom he was suspected to feci too tender an interest. Besides, she 
was going to be so exceedingly rich and happy, to receive dll the homage res- 
tricted in less favoured countries to queens and princesses, that her friends 
declared themselves to be more inclined to envy her good fortune than to 
grieve at the loss of her society. 

Lady Bradby, not being acquainted with any of the passengers who were 
going out with a captain who had been particularly recommended to her, 
placed her niece under his cure, lie was a steady, married man, remarkable 
for the strict propriety observed on board his ship. The party assembled were 
not very sociably inclined, and though not uncourteous or unfriendly towards 
each other, little beyond common civilities passed between ihem, and Fanny 
was left pretty much to her own resources during the voyage. She bad ex- 
pected to have formed some friendships on board ; but the formalities, whicli 
the captain considered necessary, precluded intimacies between those who were 
under his especial care. The ship did not touch at any intermediate port, and 
after a passage only remarkable for its dullness, cast anchor off Saugor IslaiuL 
A steamer came down to take the passengers on shore, and Fanny was some- 
what pained and somewhat amused by the unfeigned horror which the father of 
the young lady, who occupied the adjoining cabin, expressed at the plump 
rotundity of his daughter, whom he now met for the first time since her child- 
hood. She was certainly a buxom, milkmaid-looking damsel, and fortunately 
not sufficiently sensitive to be much mortified by her papa’s disparaging 
remarks. Fanny never suspected that she could be thankful that she had no 
parents ; but, on hearing these strictures, she could not help rejoicing that she 
had not the same ordeal to undergo. 

A letter which was put into her hands changed the current of her ideas. It 
came from a Mr. Parsons, who acquainted her, in a very business- like manner, 
that he had been deputed by Mrs. Delanny to receive her in his house in Chow- 
ringee, until arrangements could be made for her journey to Tritchinary Bang. 
This intelligence threw a damp upon her spirits; in the vague notions which 
she had formed of India, she had fancied that all the European residents were 
congregated at Calcutta, and she felt more disappointment than she liked to 
acknowledge to herself, at hearing that she was not to be an inhabitant of a city of 
which she had entertained such brilliant ideas. She inquired of those around her 
whether they knew any thing of Tritchinary Bang, but she could only learn that 
it was some place up the country. The splendid scenery on either side of the 
Hooghly speedily absorbed all her attention ; as palace after palace rose upon 
her view, she thought it would be impossible to be dissatisfied with any part of 
India as a residence, and when she stepped into the carriage which was in 
waiting for her at Champaul Ghaut, she could almost fancy that she was in the 
neighbourhood of the architectural improvements of the Regent’s Park. 
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In the certainty of a speedy m^ing with her fellow^passengers, who^ she 
doubted not, she should see every daj^ she <tid not feel all the loneliness of her 
situation, and could not help being much delighted with the external appear- 
ance of the mansion destined for the place of her temporary sojourn. I'he 
carriage stopped under a handsome portico; a formaMbbking, little, withered 
old gentleman, in white calico, stood upon the steps to receive her, and 
ofiering his arm, conducted her into the second of a long suite of rooms : al\er 
muttering a few words about refreshment and change of attire, he bowed and 
left her to the care of a troop of native servants, drawn up in a row, and 
salaaming with all their might. A tawdrily-dressed black woman, in a red silk 
petticoat, edged with silver, a long white veil, and a vast incumbrance of 
silver ornaments in the shape of anclets, bracelets, necklaces, and earrings, 
came forward from the groupe, and began to speak a few unintelligible words, 
intended to be English. The woman’s manner was kind, but poor Fanny, 
utterly overcome by so strange a reception, sank down upon a chair, and 
burst into tears. Forthwith, the servants were nil in commotion ; they ran 
different ways, but returned with the utmost speed ; one brought wine, another 
water, a third put a footstool under her feet, and a fourth began to fan her 
with great vigour. The master of the house, however, kept resolutely out of 
the way, and the poor girl, having found a temporary relief in tears, tried to 
rally her spirits, and to conform to the ways of her new abode. Anxious to 
be lefl alone, and unable to make herself understood by words, she tried sig- 
nals ; but, unfortunately, the oriental pantomimie action differs widely from 
the European mode of diimb-shew communication ; the more she waved them 
away, the more the servants crowded round her, and it was some time before 
she learned that to beckon was the only method to ensure their speedy dis- 
appearance. At length the ayah, who appeared particularly anxious to com- 
prehend her meaning, dismissed the turbnned attendants by a single exclama- 
tion, and with her assistant began to make preparations for a change of 

toilette. There are many petty miseries and vexations quite as difficult to 
bear as real misfortunes. Fanny found herself a mere puppet in the hands of 
two strange black women, and though in all probability other European ladies 
submitted after a time to the usages of the country, they were familiarized to 
them by degrees, or had the example of others before their eyes, and were not 
plunged all at once into unaccustomed novelties. 

Upon her return to the drawing-room, Miss Aylmer found it still empty ; 
but a note was presented from Mr. Parsons, regretting that the heat of the 
weather, his own retired habits, and little acquaintance with female society, 
and the numerous engagements of the few ladies whom he could venture to 
ask to pay attention to his guest, had prevented him from being able to obtain 
a companion for an evening drive. Fanny, who, though disappointed and de« 
pressed by such cold civility, thought it wrong to give way to a feeling of vexa- 
tion, walked into the verandah, where she had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Parsons in the act of mounting his horse, a proceeding which doomed her to at 
least another hour of solitude. Trying to fancy herself a heroine of romance, 
she determined to beguile the time by exploring the mansion in which she 
found herself so oddly circumstanced. At the end of the verandah she came 
to a round tower ;^n open door led to a spiral staircase, which she ascended, 
and soon rea^dGTthe roof of the house, where, for the time, the magnificent 
prospect which opened itself to her view, left her nothing to wish for. Princely 
mansions, jsurrounded bjy blooming gardens, lay stretched in every direction 
around hef; sometimes occurring in long lineaf, at others divided by patche&pf 
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jangle, or strangely eontrastfed With cf^ters native huts, juinbled confusedly 
together in close conjuhction witU Grecian pillars, pediments, and balustraded' 
roofs. These huts were, for the chief part, of the most primitive construe* 
tion ; some with mud walls, not reaching within half a foot of the overhang* 
ing thatch ; others simply wattled with twigs and branches between the bam* 
boos. In the distance, the majestic river rolled its blushing waters, red with 
the last bright tinge of the declining sun. Carriages were in waiting at the 
doors of all the neighbouring houses, and ladies, flowered and feathered, got 
into them and drove away ; the roads were traversed by equestrian groupes, 
and buggies flew about in all directions. Gradually, the picture changed, the 
shades of night descended like a veil; remote objects assumed a different 
aspect, and even those nearer at hand sustained an alteration. The stars 
came out in myriads, and presently lights were seen in all the houses, and 
torches, at a distance, flashed and disappeared. 

Fanny received a summons to dinner before she had drank in half the won* 
ders of the scene. She was ashamed of appearing piqued at the slightness of 
the efibrt made by her host for her especial entertainment, and rallied her 
spirits for conversation ; but Mr. Parsons did not seem inclined to relinquish a 
habit of taciturnity, acquired by long indulgence in the solitary delight of 
smoking ; he sent away his plate untouched, but puffed at his hookah with 
great perseverance, limiting his attentions to his guest by the recommendation 
of some particular dish out of the multitude which graced the table, and by an 
invitation to take wine or beer. There was nothing to him odd or uncommon 
in a style of living which he had practised, with true bachelor independence, 
for upwards of fifty years, and he did not seem for a moment to consider the 
effect it might have upon the mind of a young person newly cast upon a foreign 
shore and amongst entire strangers. 

Fanny had not calculated upon making a sensation in Calcutta, but she cer- 
tainly did not expect to sink at once into such profound obscurity. She had 
heard so much of the hospitality which prevailed in India, that she had natu- 
rally looked forward to a very cordial welcome, and imagined that she would 
be immediately surrounded with acquaintances, if not with friends; not dream- 
ing that a person, without rank or family connexions, may be quite as much 
isolated and unnoticed in Calcutta as in London. Mr. Parsons certainly might 
have rendered his house more agreeable to a young lady thrown upon his 
protection; but it put him out of his way to receive her at all, and he sympa- 
thized too little with the feelings of the young, to be in the slightest degree 
aware of the effect which the coldness of her reception was likely to have upon 
her mind, or to feel that he could not have stowed away a bale of goods upon 
his premises with less ceremony. Though perhaps Fanny’s was an extreme 
case, there are many young women, whose friends and connexions reside in 
the Upper Provinces, who receive little more attention from the parties to whom 
they may be consigned upon their landing. The society is now too extensive 
to render a new arrival an object of general interest in Calcutta, and numbers, 
possessing every requisite to shine In society, are doomed to blush upsaen, and 
waste their sweetness on the sultry air. 

Not having any temptation to protract her iSte^d^iSte with Mr. Parsons, 
Fanny retired early, but she previously repaired to the verandah to take another 
survey of the surrounding landscape. Torches glared through the darkness, 
lighting carriages and palanquins, which harried along to some mansions more 
brilliantly illuminated than the rest. As these reached their destination, and 
iUence and gloom succee^sd, tbe yells of jadcalls suddenly and wildly burst 
AstalJourn, N.S, Vot. 13. No. 38. R 
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forth, ceasitig for an instant, only to again with more piercing? 

vehemence. Fanny, somewhat alarmed^ ^Ired to her chamber, not quite 
certain whether the dread of reptiles and savage animals^ which the howling 
without had awakened, would enable her to find repose.; The bed stood in 
the mldclle of the apartment; a night-lamp burned upon the table, and when 
the mosquito-curtains were tightly tucked round her, and she saw the ayah lie 
down upon a mattrass on the floor, she experienced a. feeling of security which 
she had scarcely expected in a country of snakes and tigers. Her slumbers, 
however, were light, and not very refreshing ; she was startled by every sound, 
and opening her eyes, the unaccustomed objects and their dancing shadows, 
set in motion by the flickering of the lamp, thrilled her with sudden dread. 

Thus passed the first night of her residence in India, and though she had not 
been much disturbed, she arose fatigued in mind and bod}', her spirits being 
only sustained by the expectation of a visit from the captain of the ship, or 
some of her fellow-passengers. Mr. Parsons did the honours of the breakfast- 
table, hoj)ing she had rested well, handing over the newspapers, and the price- 
ciirrent, and smoking his hookah. At the conclusion of the repast, he pleaded- 
the necessity of going to his office as an apology for leaving her alone. A few 
books, and the arrival of her baggage from the custom-house, beguiled the 
morning, but nobody except the servants came near her; many carriages rolled 
past the gate, and poor Fanny grew quite sick with the feeling of desolation 
which came over her sinking heart. At sunset, the ceremony of dressing was 
gone til rough as usual. Woiulering whether her. silks and satins would be of 
as little use to her at Tritchinary Bang as at Calcutta, Miss Aylrncr ascended 
the house-top to solace herself with the best view which she could' obtain of 
the city ; but was soon driven to shelter by perceiving a telescope levelled at 
her by a gentleman from a neighbouring roof. 

Descending a flight lower into the veranda, she amused herself with those 
minor features in the scene which had escaped her observation on the preceding- 
evening. The crowd of persons arrayed in white muslin, one of the most 
striking effects of an Indian population, attracted her attention still more than 
it had done at first; the occupations of those who were stationary amidst the 
multitude were equally novel ; small parties of the lower orders were seated 
on the ground gambling, some with squares chalked out, and stones for men ; 
others on a carpet marked with different colours, and a dice-box. Men stood 
beside the wells praying, and throwing water over their shoulders from brass 
vessels drawn up by a cord ; some were cooking, many smoking, and groiipes 
of gaily-dressed domestics gathered round the gates of the neighbouring houses, 
awaiting the return of their masters’ equipages. There was enough to divert 
the mind, had not a feeling of neglect and isolation chilled the spectator’s 
heart. Fanny’s thoughts recurred to a subject which she revolved on board 
ship. Ought she not at least to have acquainted Charles Bradby with her 
intention of visiting India, and would he not blame her for being so precipi- 
tate ? Regret was now fruitless, yet how deeply and bitterly did she regret 
the step which she had taken ! Mr. Parsons was very uncommunicative res- 
pecting the Delanny family ; in reply to her questions, he informed her that 
the elder brother was an opiiim-agent, and the younger an indigo-planter, and 
that every body who lived up the country liked it better than Calcutta; for hi^* 
part, be had never been farther than Chandernagore. 

The following day, Fanny received a hasty visit from the captain ; lie was 
full of his own affairs, and could give very little account of the other pas-* 
sengers; some were in Fort William, some at Barrackpore, and some at Dum 
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Dutn. The young lady, whose jilumpness had so much oflTended her father’s 
•«ye> was going .to be married to (be second officer, and would return with the 
ship ; and one of the cadets had died\of cholera. 

Fanny, who had written a few hasty lines in the Bay of Bengal, to acquaint 
her aunt with her arrival, had no spirits to continue the correspondence ; die 
was oshamed of saying how deeply she was disappointed, and the hope of 
being able to write in a more cheerful strain from Tritcliinary Baug, determined 
her to remain silent for the present. Heartily wearied of her sojourn in Cal- 
cutta, she gladly received a notice to prepare for her journey to the provinces, 
communicated in an exceedingly kind letter from Mrs. Delanny. Though 
somewhat mortified at leaving a city' of which she had heard so much, without 
having had any farther survey of it than that which could be gained from the 
house-top, she was too happy to get out of the reach of her host’s frigidity 
and her unknown admirer’s telescope, to indulge very long in regrets of any 
kind. She travelled post, that is, in a palanquin, carried on the shoulders of 
native bearers, and a journey of this kind, undertaken alone, required a cqnsi- 
derable share of courage : it is, however, a trial of fortitude and endurance to 
which many young and timid women are subjected. 

Though not without some feeling of alarm, Fanny entered the novel con- 
veyance, and trusted her safety to the keeping of the strange, uncouth-looking 
groupe who carried it, with a determination to bear up resolutely against the 
apprehensions which assailed her. Though speedily in what she deemed to be 
the heart pf a forest, with inonkej's crashing the boughs overliead, fire>fiies 
glancing through the trees, and, ever and anon, the shrill cry of some startled 
animal piercing the midnight-air, she did not allow herself to be overcome by 
the terror which so wild a scene was calculated to inspire. There is,, perhaps, 
very little real Janger to be apprehended in a journey of this kind ; but to 
youthful Strangers, particularly females, it must he so alarming, that nothing, 
save the impossibility of getting to their place of destination in any other way, 
should induce the residents of Calcutta to allow those consigned to their care 
to risk the fatigue and terrors of the undertaking. It is, however, no uncom- 
mon circumstance to send young ladies, joining their parents, some hundred 
miles lip the country, by duk^ at an expense of inconvenience and sufTering 
nnrivnllei] even in the pages of obsolete romances, where a fair heroine, shut up 
in a litter, ir, hurried ‘‘ thorough brake and thorough briar,” for days together. 

Poor Fanny was aInio.st in a state of insensibility when she arrived at Trit- 
chinary Bang, and it was perhaps fortunate that she was unable to speak, for 
the aspect of the place appalled her. To those who have never been in India, 
it will be very difficult to convey an idea of the mansions in which some of the 
Iiulo-Hritons reside who’ are engaged in the manuracture of indigo in the pro- 
vinces. The house at Tritcliinary Bang was very large, atul had at one period 
been handsome ; the upper floor now alone was habitable, the lower being 
completely ploughed up by white ants ; the necessity of repair seemed never 
to have entered into the thoughts of the inhabitants, and the remnants of for- 
mer magnificence only rendered tlic pre.seiit discomfort more apparent. The 
outer walls were perfectly black, the interior discoloured by daiiqi, the glass of 
the windows was cracked, broken, or mended with some coarse substitute; 
large battered shutters, in the shape of outside blinds, hung upon one rusty 
hinge, many of the doors had disappeared, and their places were supplied by 
a sort of drop-scene, or curtain of striped cloth. The floors were rough and 
uneven ; the apertures numerous ; birds and bats built their nests in the cor- 
nices; and it seemed impossible to prevent the entrance of any animal, whether 
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mnged or four-foot^^ choosing to <k>iiiijE^ > The fiimitorU 

In kee(>ing with the house ; broken i£ii^/tamr And sopba^ looking as if 
they had never been wiped since th^ were manufiictored, were strewed 
scantily over the robnrs ; the mats^ quite worii odt# held to||ether by a thread, 
and broken sconces told where wall-shades had been. Mrs. Delanny, who, ta 
Fanny’s amazement, was only a shade fairer than the copper^colohred natives 
around her, appeared in a very negligent deshabille^ her husband and his bro^ 
ther,'* still darker, and two Miss Delannys, almost black, cofopleted the grouper 
The shock of this discovery came without the slightest preparation upon Fanny r 
she knew nothing whatsoever of the class of society with whom her father had 
connected himself by his second marriage, and she recoiled from the thought 
of domestication with persons, whose ideas and mode of living seemed as 
strange as the hue of their complexions. The affectionate kindness of Mrs. 
Delanny’s manner in some degree compensated for the absence of the elegance 
and refinement which her step-daughter had expected to meet. It was, how- 
ever, with great difficulty that she could conceal the disgust with which the 
squalid wretchedness of Tritchiiiary Baug inspired her^ In her large, ill-lighted 
bedchamber, Fanny ofien cast a wistful eye upon the doorless entrance of her 
bathing-room, expecting to see some hooded snake emerge from the dark depth 
beyond it, or the fiery eyes of some beast of prey glare through the gloom. 
Two or three steps led into this bathing-room f its outer door seemed exceed- 
ingly insecure, and Fanny, obliged to snatch her sleep by day, passed her 
cheerless nights in guarding against the dreaded enemies of her repose. On 
the outside, the prospect was equally dreary ; a large garden, overrun with 
tobacco-plants, which the native cultivator found more profitable to himself 
than the production of European vegetables, wore an air even more desolate 
than that of the dense jungle which arose immediately beyond it. The stables, 
outhouses, fowl-houses, cook-rooms, and other erections, were in the same 
state of dilapidation and decay, and the effect of this dismal scene, upon a per- 
son accustomed to the comforts, the neatness, and the elegancies of polished 
life, was almost overpowering; Fanny sickened under it, especially as she 
quickly perceived that no efforts of her's could arouse the Dclanny family from 
the apathy and unconsciousness which forbade all hope of improvement. The 
ruin and desolation had extended so widely, that it was difficult to say what 
could be done in the way of repair ; but to persons content with the partial 
shelter which the roof afforded from the elements, and who were ignorant of, 
or indifferent to, more luxurious accommodation, there seemed to be no occa- 
sion to do any thing save to prop up walls and porticoes, when they threatened 
to fall. 

Mrs. Dclanny had lived many years very happily in this dreary abode; she 
did not sustain much inconvenience during the sweeping progress of a north- 
wester, though it might pour its fiercest fury into the interior of her mansion, 
and she could form no idea of the impression which her establishment was 
likely to make upon a stranger’s mind. She found Fanny an able assistant in 
the education of her daughters ; and in bringing about a marriage between her 
and Mr. Delanny the younger, she thought she should fulfil every duty that 
could be required of her. The Miss Delannys were Ignorant and Indolent, 
and though their new instructress willingly imparted her knowledge of all the 
little useful arts which could be made serviceable to them. In the wilderness 
where, in all probability, they were destined to spend the remainder of their 
lives, she refrained from any ettempt to enlighten them upon the subject of 
their own deficiencies. They would marry as their mother had done, and live 
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in perfect hamony K^h huge lianrdi, irampire^bats, scorpions^ snakes, and 
toads ; the fiishion of their garments mattered little, since there were so fltw to 
see them ; and as freedom flroPi restraint was studied more than elegance, their 
loose white calico dresses would only be cast aside voluntarily upon some veiy 
grand occasion. 

Hearts are stubborn things, or Fanny’s would have broken under the intole* 
rable load which weighed upon it The kindness with which she was treated 
left her no right to complain, except of circumstances which could not have 
been foreseen, and were now without remedy. The gentlemen of the fhmily 
sometimes made excursions of business or pleasure to the Guropean stations 
in the neighbourhood, but the ladies never stirred farther from home than a 
pair of bullocks, yoked to a palanquin-carriage, could carry them over dif y- 
locating roads in an evening-drive. Mrs. Delanny was too anxious to detain 
Fanny as a companion, to take any measures for her introduction to other 
society; she had sufficient good sense and information to appreciate the 
talents and accomplishments of her young relative, and as Mr. Caspar De» 
lanny was already desperately in love, she thought it best to avoid the chances 
of a disappointment, by keeping all rivals at a distance. 

Fanny was not, however, left entirely to the addresses of her sable ad* 
mirer ; she received a letter from Calcutta, which contained an offer of mar- 
riage from the owner of the telescope. The gentleman detailed his situation 
and prospects very circumstantially ; both were unobjectionable; but as Fanny 
could scarcely even guess at his personal appearance, and knew nothing what- 
soever of his disposition, manners, or character, she was in a great perplexity 
how to act. At any other time, the letter would have been thrown aside 
without a thought ; but Tritchinary Baug was growing still more distasteful. In 
consequence of Mr. Caspar Delanny’s undisguised admiration. Of the two 
evils, the hero of the telescope seemed certainly the least, were it only for the 
hope that he held out of restoring her to more congenial society ; but she 
could not make up her mind to accept him without a better acquaintance than 
circumstances seemed likely to permit, and she was fully aware that the 
slightest encouragement must prove decisive. Fanny pondered a long time 
over her letter, failing, after much consideration, to come to any conclusion 
upon the subject ; at length, she thought it would be best to leave it unan- 
swered ; and perhaps it was rather advantageous to the writer that she did so, 
since her reply must have been unfavourable to his wishes, and the affair once 
settled, would in all probability have been dismissed from her mind ; whereas 
the uncertainty, whether she should hear from this unknown suitor again, kept 
her thoughts fixed upon him, and his most unexpected offer. 

A perusal of Lady Bradby’s correspondence with Mrs. Delanny precluded 
every hope of a return to England ; Fanny, contrasting the cold-hearted cal- 
culations of a worldly mind with the warmth and cordiality , of her new 
friends, regretted very deeply that the mere accident of birth should have occa- 
sioned so wide a gulph between them, and that her own taste, prejudices, and 
opinions, were too strong and too deeply-rooted ever to be overcome. Custom 
did not reconcile her to the way of living at Tritchinary Baug ; her anxiety to 
effect a reform in the household was unabated, and she could not get over her 
repugnance to musk-rats and cockroaches ; but her regret at having left Eng- 
land for ever was diminished by the receipt of a letter from Charles Bradby, 
which so plainly convinced her that she had been deceived in her belief in the 
strength of his attachment, that life itself seemed now to have lost all its 
value. Until this moment, she bad not known how fondly she had clung to 
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tbe idea, that at least one individual in Engkhd braathad sight of regret for her 

absence. v 

’ Notwithstanding the recklessness of spirit pnodvced.by the utter abandon* 
ment of all hope, she could not make up her .mind to become the wife .of 
Caspar Delanny ; his Calcutta rival proved more successful. The family at 
Tritchinary Bang were surprised one morning by a visit from a gentleman, who 
made no hesitation in declaring that he came .to seek the hand of Miss Aylmer 
iiV marriage ; and, however distressing it might be to the Delannys to receive a 
guest under such circumstances, . there was no help for it. He had travelled 
without tents, and could not be turned into the jungle, 
w It was the rainy season, and never had the indigo-factury assumed so noxious 
an aspect. The waters were out every where, and vegetation had sprang up 
with pestilential vigour. From the swampy and oozy banks of the rivulets, 
the sedges, mangroves, and other giant weeds sent forth a hot and moist 
effluvium ; these exhalations hung over the earth like a fog \ the neighbouring 
forest being too thick to admit of a free circulation of air. The interior of 
the house was hot, damp, and cheerless ; myriads of insects and cold-blooded 
reptiles infested the chambers ; locusts, though not in sufficient numbers to 
create a famine, loaded the miasma with disease, from the rapidity of their 
decomposition, and the whole atmosphere seemed fraught with death. Though 
plain in his person, and cominon-placc in his manners, Fanny was too grate- 
ful to Mr. Chilcott for the oder of a deliverance, to scan his pretensions too 
narrowly ; she candidly confessed the motives which induced her to accept his 
hand, and he had either too little sentiment, or too much vanity, to apprehend 
any 'evil consequences from a marriage in which the love, or fancy, or whatso- 
ever it might be called, was all on one tide. 

A license having been sent for to Calcutta, and the presence of the nearest 
clergyman secured, Fanny proceeded to open the tin box formerly mentioned. 
” Oh, what a falling off was tiiere !” Miss Aylmer’s heavy baggage bad been 
despatched from Calcutta in a hackery, and the jolting of this vehicle had 
broken the fnigile foundation of the transparent bonnet to pieces; the wires 
were rusted, the gauze was mildewed, and the flowers looked faded and over- 
blown. The damp of Tritchinary Bang had eaten throiigli the tin; the blonde 
lare had dropped into holes, and the white silk gown had become parti- 
coloured, being in some placc.s of a yellowish, in others of a browni.sh, and 
here and there a breadth or two of a greenish hue. The rest of the wardrobe 
had sustidned a change; the blues had become whites, the pinks had dis* 
charged the greatest portion of their, colour, and the Klacs were covered with 
saffron spots. Though Fanny’s spirits were not very high, she could scarcely 
help laughing over the wrecks of her finery ; she was fortunately possessed of 
a muslin dress, wbich was perhaps better suited to the occasion than the 
splendid attire which bad been thought so necessary to deck an Indian, bride. 
Fanny’s kindness and sweetness of disposition had endeared her to (he De- 
hmnys, and though they regretted her departure, and the disappointment of 
their own hopes, their sorrow was unmingled with anger or reproach ; all were 
ready to do as much honour to the marriage as their means permitted. The 
young ladies mustered their trinkets, put on their best dres.ses,. and were more 
particular than usual about tbeir shoes and stockings ; a dinner, \\ Inch would 
have fed the whole district, was provided, and Mr. Delanny insisted upon pre- 
senting the clergyman with the marriage-fee. 

' In the evening^ the bride and bridegropnj commenced their journey to Cal- 
cutta in palanquinif. Fanny’s vehicle took the lead,, and upon her arrival, the 
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next* morning, at a dftk-bungalow»^ or post-house, she was surprised, and 
alarmed by the non-appearance of her husband. After two hours of anxious 
suspense, the palanquin came up; Mr; Chilcott had been taken ill upon the 
road, and though he endeavoured to make light of his sufferings, it was easy 
to see that he was labouring under a severe paroxysm of fever. «Few people 
travel without a medicine-chest in India, and the day being cloudy, it .was 
thought best to proceed without further delay, in the hope that the remedies 
already applied, with the speedy assistance of professional aid, would efieo 
tually stay the progress of the disease. Fanny too truly attributed this attack 
to the deleterious atmosphere of Tritchinary Bang; all the tenderness of her 
nature was awakened by the danger in which her husband was placed ; she had 
thought it impossible ever to love him, but she knew not the effect produced by 
gratitude upon a feeling heart, and the affectionate solicitude of her attendance 
left her no doubt that, should they be spared to each other, they must be 
happy together. To a person not accustomed to the disease, an intermittent 
fever is very deceiving. Chilcott appeared to be perfectly well the next day, 
but, before he reached the residence of a surgeon who had the care of a small 
civil station near Calcutta, he was past all hope of recovery. 

Fanny now found that the neglect and inhospitality, which she had expe^ 
rienced since her arrival in India, had been merely the result of adverse cir- 
cumstances ; the ladies of the station hastened to the house of Dr. Laiigham, 
who happened to be a bachelor, and insisted upon sharing the toils of a sick 
chamber. Their kindness sustained the anxious wife through her melancholy 
task; she scarcely left poor Chilcott’s couch for a single instant, and was her- 
self nearly worn out with anxiety and watching when he breathed his last in her 
arms. Instantly taken to a neighbouring mansion, all that attentive kindness 
could dictate was done to soothe and solace her distress. Funny grieved, 
deeply and unfeigncdly, for a man whose somewhat romantic attachment to her 
had been the cause of his untimely death ; where there was any predisposition 
to disease, no precaution could secure life at Tritchinary Baug. Fanny won- 
dered at her own escape, and almost lamented that she should have been pre- 
served, since, but for his fatal journey, Chilcott might have attained to length 
of days. 

As she recovered from the first shock of her bereavement, she could not be 
insensible to the great improvement of her position in the world consequent 
upon her marriage. Her restoration to congenial female society she felt with 
the deepest gratification; its contrast to the ennui, irksomeness, and restraint, 
which marked her sojourn amongst people who, however amiable, differed too 
widely to admit of any assimilation with lierself, afforded happiness long un- 
known, and almost despaired of. She trusted she should find that “ the uses 
of adversity were sweet and having suffered real privations and misfortunes, 
that, henceforth, minor evils would cease to be felt. Chilcott had possessed a 
handsome income, derived from a po.st of considerable emolument, and bis 
prospects had worn an exhilarating aspect ; but he left nothing to his widow 
save the barest competence. Fanny, thankful to escape from the dependence 
which had proved so bitter, was quite satisfied with the state of her finances ; 
she declined a cordial invitation to return to Tritchinary Baug, and, though 
lingering for a considerable period with her new friends, could not be prevailed 
upon to take up her final abode amongst them as the wife of Dr. Lnngham. 

After the lapse of a few months, she proceeded to Calcutta, with the inten- 
tion of going back to Europe. She. was now provided with introductions, 
which gave her access to many delightful houses ; her mourning prevented her 
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from entering into- the gaieties of the phme, but she saw enough of it to be 
convinced that it might be a most enchanting residence. A young and pretty 
widow is not any where an object of greater attraction than in Calcutta. 
Several suitors endeavoured to induce Mrs. Chilcott to abandon her design of 
returning to«England ; but her heart yearned for her native soil ; the horrors 
of Tritchinary Baug had taken too deep a hold upon her imagination to be 
dissipated by any thing less than a change of country, and, collecting her little 
property together, she commenced her voyage with spirits chastened and 
sobered, but not entirely subdued. To the Bradby family she scarcely gave a 
thought; but an early meeting with Charles, who witnessed her arrival at 
Deal, convinced her that she had done him injustice in supposing that she had 
ever ceased to hold the dearest place in his heart. The letter which had led 
to her marriage, and by the result of that union to her return to England, had 
been a forgery, fabricated for the purpose of depriving her of a hope which she 
was supposed to entertain that he would follow her to India, or urge her return, 
events which his family dreaded, should the discomfort of her situation reach 
his ears. Mutual explanations were followed by mutual confessions. Fanny 
no longer refused to contract a second marriage, and Lady Bradby and her 
daughter-in-law had the mortification to see their relative return to them as 
poor as ever, and the wife of the hope of their house. 


FROM THE SHAH NAMEH, 

UPON aSASON. 

Sage ! Unto thee the awful task is given 
To tell of Reason,— delegate of iieaven. 

Ambitious task, to bid its glories shine. 

Yet in its very vastness, justly thine. 

Then with her treasured stores let memory teem. 

And may the poet's song befit his theme : 

His strain is but thy voice, pronouncing these ; 

List to that strain, and may its numbers please. 

Reason, first gift of heaven, our surest stay ; 

Shield, guardian, guide to life's immortal way. 

Calm as the just man's soul, thy stedfastness 
Joy cannot elevate, nor care depress: 

The fool that mocks, the sage that seeks thy throne. 
Alike, in time, thy just ascendance own. 

Thou temperest smiles and griefs ; our spur, our rein ; 
Fitt'st for this world, or form'st the next to gain ; 
Disdained of thee, our failing feet are tied ; 

But tread in certainty with thee as guide. 

Reason, creation's master-piece ; defence 
Of the frail spirit ; ministrant of sense ; 

By whom for good or ill our powers are bent, 

That aid, in turn, tliine own development. 

We own the crown of earthly wisdom thine, 

And thine the glories of the garb divine. 

Fate binds our souls, yet feel they tliy control, 

^ For Reason is the soul within the soul ; 

And God himself— -But, ah !— arirestthe pen— 
Thought cannot follow— turn, to earth again, 


B. E. P. 
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MR. GUTZLAFF’S HISTORY OF CHINA.* 

A HISTORY of China has been long wanted, and now that our inter- 
course with that country is likely to become enlarged, it is a want which 
will be severely felt. When Mr. GutzlaiFs work was announced, we were 
disposed to rejoice that an individual so competent in many respects had 
applied himself to the task of supplying this deficiency. Although Mr. 
Gutzlaff may not have had time and opportunity, amidst his various and ab- 
sorbing occupations, during the few years he has been in China, to make 
very extensive incursions into the boundless regions of its literature, he has 
enjoyed peculiar facilities for completing an accurate portraiture of the 
Chinese people, by means of his journeys in the maritime parts of the 
empire, the free manner in which he has mixed with all classes of the 
Chinese, and his surprising proficiency in the dialects of China. 

However reluctant we may be to discharge an office at all times invi- 
dious, and especially so towards a person for whom we feel respect, obli- 
gations of public duty compel us to say that this work has grievously 
disappointed us. It is a hasty compilation, essentially superficial, put 
together apparently to meet a sudden demand, and little calculated to con- 
fer upon its author any literary reputation. We can discover very few 
traces of original research ; Chinese authorities are, indeed, occasionally 
referred to, but the bulk of the historical summary is evidently taken at 
second-hand, and might have been manufactured by an ordinary compiler, 
with a small expenditure of time and industry, out of the copious materials 
of the Jesuit missionaries. 

After some slender and superficial ^^geographical remarks,’^ w^e have a 
chapter upon government and laws,'' in which scarcely anything is said 
of the former ; and all we arc told of the latter is, that many of the 
Chinese laws are very excellent, others extremely defective ; but they are 
in general too minute.'’ The character, usages, industry, language, 
sciences, and religion " of the Chinese, all points of much interest, consti- 
tute the topics of another chapter of sixteen pages (the prolific subject of 
religion occupying tivo), in which we have rarely seen the epitomizing 
system carried more sternly into execution : we defy any person, previously 
ignorant of Chinese matters, to form any distinct images or ideas in his mind 
respecting either of the topics in this chapter. Then comes an account of 
the Chinese system of chronology, which is comprised in a few lines from Du 
Halde, giving a brief explanation of the commencement and division of the 
year, — ^the chronological system of the Chinese being left totally unnoticed ; 
— to which is added a list of the periods or epochs of Chinese history, with 
the names of the sovereigns and the dates of their respective reigns. 

Mr. Gutzlaff divides the history of China, conveniently and properly 
enough, into four eras, — the mythological era, that of ancient history, the 

* A Sketch of Chinese History. Ancient and Mod^n : comprising a Retrospect of the Foreign Inter- 
course and Trade with China. Illustrated by a new and corrected Map of the Empire. By the Rev. 
Chas. Gutzlaff. now. and for many years past, resident to that country. Two vols. London. 1834. 
Smith. Elder, and Co. 
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middle ages^ and the modern history. The first is disposed of without' 
much ceremony. As a genuine history of real occurrences, it deserves no 
better treatment ; but as the source of most of the Chinese maxims of 
government, politics, religion, science, and even manners and domestic 
economy, it ought to engage the close attention of the historian of China, 
who would find, with a little pains and diligence, that the Confucian books 
are not so barren of resources for this purpose as Mr. Gutzlaff seems to 
think them. He gives us, liowcver, little beyond a dry narrative of the 
incidents recorded in the reigns of Fuh-he, Shin-nung, Hwang- te, and his 
successors down to Shun. 

The ancient history, from the lloa dynasty to that of Han, B.C. 2207 to 
A.D. 203, is, of course, treated more fully, being,, perhaps, as copious 
a digest as this portion of the Chinese annals requires. But no practical or 
useful conclusions arc drawn ; the narrative is diversified only by unsatisfac- 
tory references to sacred liistory, and by an account of Confucius and his 
works, of Ijaou-tsze, and Mang-tsze, which may stand as a model to those 
who desire to communicate as little information as possible in a given number 
of good set words.'* 

The history of the middle ages, which fills a large portion of the first 
volume, is a crude summary of incidents rapidly noticed. We have nothing 
to object to this cursory mode of treating most of the transactions in this 
period, but some arc of more importance than to be hastily and summarily 
dismissed. The introduction and growth of Buddhism, and other religious 
systems, the inventions, the arts, &c., which distinguish this period of 
eleven centuries, deserve some attention : Mr. Gutzlaif has spared them 
none. 

The modern history, the materials for which are copious and accessible, 
has a very parsimonious measure of justice dealt to it : a chapter at the end, 
entitled “ conclusion," of nineteen pages, adds some meagre details res- 
pecting the institutions of China. 

Then follow — a long chapter of eighty pages on the propagation of the 
Gospel in Cliina a short chapter on foreign intercourse with China 
and four chapters, 2d0 pages, entitled emporiums," being an account of the 
modern intercourse of European nations with China. There is nothing new, 
either in matter or mode of treatment, in any part of these long disquisitions, 
which .seem extended for no other purpose than to swell out a second volume. 
The account of the English intercourse contains a jirolix narrative of the 
last embassy to Peking, and all the rigmarole of the trumpery disputes with 
the Canton authorities under the reign of the sagacious Mr. Baynes. The 
appendix consists of an extract from the Calcutta Government Gazette of 
]825, giving long particulars of the presentation of a petition by the private 
merchants to the chief magistrate of Canton, — for what earthly purpose in- 
serted it is difiUcult to conceive, — and a set of tables respecting the trade of 
the British and Americans at Canton, mostly copied from the appendices 
to ihe reports of the East-India Committees. 

Of the new and' corrected map," in mercy to Mr. Gutzlaif, wc say 
nothing. 
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It is unnecessary to examine the work more at lengthy or to point out its 
lamentable deficiencies: a few of them we have indicated enpassani. We 
say, with unfeigned regret, that Mr. Gutzhiff would have acted more judi- 
ciously and beneficially, for his own literary reputation and for the service 
of the public, if he had taken more time in composing his historical sketch of 
China, and foreborne to publish an expensive work, which imparts little or no 
information. 


HINTS ON INDIA REFORM. 

No. VI. 

Bank . — The banks of Bombay and Madras might both be abolished, and a 
great saving effected by doing away the places of governors, secretaries, trea- 
surers, cashiers, and a host of clerks and messengers. The bank of Calcutta 
to be the government bank of India, and alone to issue notes; and, for the 
convenience of the community, these might be made payable at the treasuries 
of Bombay and Madras, which thus would be made branch-banks, without the 
expense attendant thereon. No more paper to be issued from the bank than 
there is bullion in its coffers to answer for ; and the amount of assets and lia- 
bilities to be made publicly known every month or quarter : then^ indeed, 
would a bank-note be as good as money, without the wear ; and then only^ in 
justice, could paper be made a legal tender. 

Code . — This is of the first necessity, and as it exists not in England, regard 
must be had to some of the civilized countries of Euro|)e or America. The 
Code Napoleon is a sure guide, and may be copied in all its important parts. 
There should be a body of the criminal law, to be called the criminal code, 
with an appendix, containing the mode of proceeding in criminal cases, toge- 
ther with a table of fees to be allowed to lawyers and others emf)loycd for the 
duties they may have to perform ; and in like manner there should be a body 
of civil law, to be called the civil code, with an appendix containing the mode 
of proceeding in civil cases, together with a table of fees for the respective 
piersons employed. The whole to be called “ the Code.” And in order to 
prevent any errors that might arise from bad editions, with Incorrect versions 
of the same, it should be printed by Government, and sold only by govern- 
ment agents, at a remunerating price; any printed copy to be considered as 
legal authority, and heavy punishment to attach to any one else printing or 
publishing the same. With a system of general registration, courts of conci- 
liation, and a code, defiance might be bid to the artful snares of lawyers, and 
good men might rest in peace. 

Registration — A general registry of real property, also of births and deaths, 
is wanting in India, as in the mother country ; it should be extended to all 
deeds, documents, and agreements, perhaps to marringes. This should be in 
the chief town of every district ; to be maintained by fees of registration and 
of inspection and transcript. This would put an end to the constant disputes 
about succession and tenure, and give a security and value to real property 
hitherto unknown. In cases of disputed property at the time of the establish- 
ment of the registry, a commission might be appointed to examine and decide 
upon the claims once and for ever. 


R. Pateiinoster, 
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MODE OF EXPRESSING NUMERALS IN THE SANSKRIT AND 
TIBETAN LANGUAGES.* 

At the end of the pamphlet lately addressed by Professor Schlegel to Sir 
James Mackintosh, on the subject of the Oriental Translation Committee of 
the Royal Asiatic Societ}’, wo find a mor^caii of enlightenment for the Con- 
tinental Orientalists, on the Hindu method of expressing numerals by symbo- 
lical words, which the learned author states himself to be the first to expound 
to European scholars. 

It is certainly a curious circumstance that neither Colebrooke, Davis, nor 
Bentley, when quoting, translating, and commenting on the text of Sanskrit 
astronomical works, should have taken occasion to explain the system inva- 
riably used by their authors in expressing verbally the numbers occurring in 
their computations and formulie ; it must doubtless be attributed to their con- 
sidering the subject too trite and obvious to need any remark, or otherwise 
the very passage quoted by Professor Schlegel would surely have elicited some 
observation by the translator. It is true, however, that iiian^' of the terms 
thus technically adopted by the Sanskrit arithmeticians and astronomers, as 
the only mode perhaps of screwing the uncouth elements they had to deal 
with into the Procrustean bed of poetical metre, are not to be found in the 
best dictionaries ; for instance, verfa for 4 ; ananta for 0 ; Rudra for 7 \ while 
on the other hand many, such us kha for zero ; vatu for 8, &c., will be found 
in Wilson’s last edition. 

I extract the Professor’s remarks at length, since equal credit is due to his 
ingenuity in unravelling the mystery, in the absence of native pundits, who 
would have cleared it up in a moment, as if it had altogether been a sealed 
book of hieroglyphics to the more fortunate student on this side the water, at 
to the rising schools of Sanskrit philosophy in Germany and France. 

Explanation of an Enigma. 

In the Asiatic Researches^ Vol. III. p. 2151, Mr. Colebrooke cites an author, who 
states that the number of sideral days comprized in the great epoch, termed calpa, is 
1,582, 236*, 450, 000. He gives the text itself, in which the terms corresponding to this 
number signify, literally, void spaces (or zero), five, v6da, taste, fire, (ivifis, wing, 
eighty arrow, moon : all tliese words are united into a single aggregate compound. 

Imagine the perplexity of learners required to explain how this medley (bigarrure) 
can make the precise .sum of one trillion live-hundred and eighty-two billions two hun- 
dred and thirty-six millions four hundred and fifty thousand ! It is, however, sure 
enough so: there can be no mistake. The following is the key of the enigma. The 
Indian matiicniatidans have a method of expressing figures by nouns restricted to a 
certain number of objects. They begin on the right hand, by units, and ascend to the 
ciphers of a higher value. All this has the air of puerility ; there is, however, a ration- 
al object in it. They are anxious to provide against the alteration of figures, which 
occurs so easily in books copied by hand. When the treatise is put into verse, — and it 
is an ancient custom in India to employ even versification in scientific works,— the gua. 
rantee becomes still stronger. 

Tlie explanation is as follows : the first two terms, being naked numbers, do not 
require to be expounded. f^6da : tlic books so called, are four in number. Taste : 
they reckon six i^rincipal ones, sweet, hitter, salt, sour, pungent, and astringent. Fire 
denotes three, with reference to the three sacred fires of the Brahmins. Twins and 
wing signify naturally two : the latter Is likewise employed for the two half-lutiationa. 
Arrow implies five, the five arrows of the God of Love, the points of which are armed 


* From the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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with flowers ; these arrows are emblofiiB of the five senses through which love penetrates 
the soul. Moon is mie, because there is but a single moon. 

It is evidenti nevertheless, that there is something conventional in this system. Fbr 
example : the word taste is employed by the Hindus, as well as amongst us, in a me- 
taphorical sense likewise, for the different impressions which poetry produces. The 
enumeration varies then from eight to ten. It must, therefore, be recollected that, 
whenever this term is substituted for a cipher, it must be understood in a material 
sense. 

The astronomical pundit of the Sanskrit College has enabled me to publish 
a catalogue of the principal terms thus numerically employed in the Surya^ 
siddhanta^ the Arya siddhdnta^ the Bhdsvatisy and the other numerous astro- 
nomical works of the Hindus. It does not seem necessary to ofl^er any e.xpla- 
nation, beyond a simple translation of the terms, since in most cases their 
origin is obvious to such as are acquainted with the metaphysical or mytholo- 
gical systems of the Hindus. The only equivocal expression in the list ap- 
pears to be samudra^ ‘ ocean,’ which may cither represent four or teven: but it 
is invariably employed in the former sense in the Surya-tiddhdnta and other 
best authorities. 

The mode of expressing any number greater than nine is, by placing con- 
secutively the term for each figure, beginning with the lowest or right-hand 
figure, as will readily be understood from the example quoted by Professor 
Schlegcl; and as there arc numerous synonymes of most of the simple terms, 
which may be selected as they may be the best adapted to the metre of the 
intended aslok, an infinity of compounds may be thus formed, which must be 
perplexing enough to a student, in addition to all the other difiiciiltics of a 
science of calculations. For a few compounds, however, as 11, li^, 15, 32, 
&c, single expressions have been created, founded on the names of Siva, the 
signs of the zodiac, the days in a half-lunation, the number of human teeth, 
and other similar analogies, that are easily retained in the memory. 

The following is the list alluded to, omitting most of the synonymes of each 
word, which would have swelled it to an inconvenient length. 

0. vacuity, space, heaven, zero, cypher, 

1. rnlhvty thecartli. 

Chandra^ the moon. 

Riip, form, colour, &c. 

2. Paksli, a wing, the half of a lunar mouth. 

Netra, the eye. 

Bliujaf an arm, 

Yom, twin ; also the deity of Naraha or hell, 

jishwinuy the twin sons of Surya. 

Chhada, jaw (the two jaws). 

3. Banhi, fire. 

Rdmaf the deity llama; (the three are Rdma, Balarama, and Pirasuiuma). 

Pindkanat/anat a name of Siva {Irilochaitf 3-cycd). 

Gumtf the three qualities, good, middling, and bad. 

4. Vdda^ the four Vedas (and their synonymes). 

Ahdiiif an ocean, N.E.S. and W. seas. 

iTn'/a, the first of the four ages of the world. 

Yuga, an age, as the preceding. 

Jb/a, water. 

5. Vdn, an arrow (and its synonymes). 

PrdUf inspiration, the five modes of vital inspiration. 

G. Afiga, the members (liead, arms, legs, and body). 

Rasa, taste, the six savours. 
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Eaga^ mode of music (the six Hindu musical modes). 

LrUu^ the six seasons according to the Hindu division. 

Tarhf Shastra .* the six Shdstras. 

Art, the enemy, the six dangers, or temptations. 

7. Muni, a saint, sage. 

Swara, vowel, the six vowels. 

Naga, a mountain. 

Astiwa, a horse (the 7- faced horse of Surya). 

Samudra, an ocean, the seven encircling seas.* ‘ 

8. Vasu, the eight demi-gods so called. 

Gaj, an elephant (and its synonymes). Eight elephants support the eight Dishds, 
or cardinal points. 

Ndga, a serpent ; the eight species of snakes. 

Mangala, happiness, good fortune. 

9. Anka, a numeral : the nine units from 1 to 9. 

Chhidra, an inlet (the nine orifices of tlic body). 

Graha, a planet (the 7 planets and 2 lunar nodes). 

10. JJishd, a side, quarter (and its synonymes), die eight cardinal points, with the ze- 

nith and nadir. For this and all numbers composed of two or more figures, other 
compound expressions may be formed, as cyplier.earth, cypher-moon, meaning, 
zero, 1, or 10, as explained in the foregoing rcmaiks : the following numbers, 
however, have simple expressions likewise. 

11. Isha, a name of Rudra or Siva (and his other 11 names). 

12. Sdrya, the sun (from his 12 monthly appcllatiotis). 

Chakra^ a wheel, the zodiac. 

13. Vishvd, the universe (the bhuwnnas, deducting on Vishnu *s heaven): 

see the next number, 

Kdma^ Cupid, the Studmt or lord of the 13th iWu or lunar day. 

■14. Bhuumna, the world, or universe: the seven upper and seven lower heavens. 
Indra, a name of the god Indra (renewed at fourteen epochs). 

Manu, the fourteen miinoos, or saints. 

15. Tilhi, a lunar day (fifteen in a semi -lunation). 

Aha, a day (from the same analogy). 

16. Kald, a digit, one-sixteenth of the moon’s diameter. 

Akliri, a metre, consisting of four lines, liaving sixteen syllables in each. 

J^ripa, a king (and its synonymes, from the talc of the 16 rajas in the Muhdbhdrut*)^ 

17. Alyakhri, a stanza of four lines, with seventeen syllables to the line. 

18. Dhriti, ditto having eighteen syllables in a line. 

19. Alidhriti, ditto with nineteen syllables in each line. 

Nakh, a fingernail. 

21. Sioerga, heaven. The twenty-one heavens. 

22. Jdti, kind, sort; race, family, caste. 

24. Jina, thc24 Jinasof the Buddh religion. 

25. Talwa, the 25 essences ; the five quintuple elements. 

26. Utkrili, in prosody, a stanza of four lines of twenty-six syllables each. 

27. Nakshalra, a star, the 27 lunar mansions. 

32. Danla, a tooth, the number of human teeth. 

33, Deva, a god, for the 33 crores of Hindu gods; or, by other accounts, 11 Rudras, 

12 Suryas, 8 Vasu s, and 2 Viswadevas 
49. Tana, tune; the seven octaves (of seven notes each). 

Vdi/u, the air; the7 vayus and their 7 sub-species. 

On looking Mr. A. Csoma’s manuscript translations and extracts from 
the Tibetan works in the Society’s library, my attention was attracted to the 
passage in his life of Shakya, where the Tibetan author quotes the epoch of 
Buddha from a variety of different authorities : here the same niiinerical sys- 
* Only uied in the Cranthas of South India. 
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tern is seen to previul; the printed Tibetan text has the dates in figures above, 
and written at length in the body of the text, in the same kind of symbolical 
words, as if to secure them from the danger of alteration ; this system, in 
fact, gives the same safeguard against the incertitude of figures as the mode 
of writing values and sums at length, in European documents, is intended to 
secure. To elucidate the subject at the time, a separate note was drawn up 
by Mr. Csoma, shewing that the symbolical terms employed by the Tibetan 
writers were chiefly, if not entirely, derived, like their literature in general, 
from Sanskrit originals. 1 am happy in being permitted to take this opportunity 
of publishing the catalogue and notes of this indefatigable scholar, placing in 
juxtaposition the parallel expressions of the Sanskrit language, for the con- 
venience of comparison with the catalogue just given of the terms usually 
employed iii the latter tongue. 

Tibetan Symbolical Nirmes, used as Numerals. 

** In astronomy, and astrology, there are many works to be found in Tibet, 
that have not been introduced into the Kah’gyur or Slan-gyur collections. 
Of these, the most celebrated is the JieVdurya Kdrpoy written by s,Dc-srid 
Sangs-rygyas r^Gya-7}iyts'lio^ a regent or vice-roy at Lhassa, in the last half of 
the seventeenth century of our aera. In all these works, symbolical names 
(grangs br,day * numerical signs ’), are used instead of numerals, in all arithme- 
tical and astronomical calculations. 

This mode of expressing numbers has been borrowed from India by the 
Tibetans. For some of the numerals specified below, there are yet other 
synonymous terms applied in Tibetan, as in Sanskrit ; but in their works these 
only are of general use. Although the nine units, together with the zero 
(0), would be sufficient to express any greater number, yet there are used the 
following numerals also : 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 10, 18, 24, 25, 27> and 32. 

When dictating to an assistant iii symbolical names what to write in cha- 
racters, the pandit commences the operation from right to left : thus, if he says 
(12), (0), (4), the other writes 4012, &c. This method is the same with that 
followed in the Shastras of India, therefore it is unnecessary to add any thing 
further on the subject. 

The following numbers arc expressed by such names as are stated here 
below, and explained in English, to which the Sanskrit terms also have been 
added (with a few exceptions), not from Tibetan books, but from other 
sources : — 

1. Gzugs, body; S. shartram. 

Zia, the moon ; S. chandra, 

Hotdkavy white brightness, the moon; S, shwdta-rochis. 

lise-ru, rhinoceros; S. gandtika. 

2. Lagt the hand ; S. bhuju, hastUy or pani, 

Migy the eye ; S. nctra, chakshus. 

Zung-phyogSy or simply, xungy the two sides, wings, halves, a pair, couple ; SL 
chhada, pakshd^ ^c. 

Ilkhrig, or bgrodj the twins ; copulation. 

3. JIjig^rta7i, the world ; S. loka» 

Yondan, quality ; S. guna> 

Mdy fire ; S agni or anala. 

Rtsiy top, summit ; S. agram. 

4. MtshOy a sea or lake ; S. samudra, 

dthu, water; S, jala or wari. 

Rkangy a foot ; S. pdda. 
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« V6clas S. Vidn. 

5. 411 fUment ; S*lh&lam. 

Zhangt »n organ of sense ; S. inirayafn.^ 

Mdah^ an arrow ; S. h&na or vana. 

PAung, a heap of the aggregates constituting tlie body and soul ; S. tkdndha, 

6. Mishams^ the six cardinal points : the north, east, south, west, zenitli and nad ir. 
Po,6ro-va, taste, savour ; S. ru&a, 

Du»^ time, season ; S. samayet. 

7. Thub-]}a, a sage; S. Munu 
Drang-srongy an hermit ; S. Ilishu 
Biy a hill or mountain ; S. parvata* 

Hes-gzahy a special or chief planet ; S. Graha» 

8. Xhiy an hydra or snake ; S. naga, 

Shrult serpent j S. sarjM. 

Gdengs^chan, a hooded -snake; S. ? 

X^to-hgro, creeping on its belly ; S. t/mgra. 

JVbr, or nor-lhay wealth, or the eight gods of wealth ; S. vasu or vaxud^va, 
Sred~pa, affection, passion ; S. ? 

9. Risa, root (or vein) ; S. mula, 

Gter, treasure ; S. kosharn, 

Gzahy a planet ; S. graft a. 

JBu-gOy a hole ; S. chuUlra. 

Srin-pOy an imp or goblin ; S. Hdkshasa, 

10. Phyogty corner, quarter, point ; S. Dik or Disk. The ten points ; (4 cardinal, 4 

intermediate, the zenith, and the nadir). 

11. Hyphrog-byedy that takes by force ; S. Hari for Sioa^ 

Drag-poy the brave or fierce. S. Jiudra for Siva» 

Bde-hbyungy the source of happiness ; S. Sfmmbfni, another name of Siva, 
Dvang'phyug, the powerful ; S. Ishwaroy for Siva» 

12. the a|in ; S. Surya, Arkay Bhdnu. 

Khyinty the sun*s place in the zodiac ; S. GrUiUyOr pi. Grihdsy the 12 zodiacal signs. 
Is. Hdod pa, lust, desire, wish, Cupid ; S. K&nia, 

Myos-byedy that inebriates or makes mad, lust, desire, wish, Cupido ; S. MadanOy 
Kama D^va, 

14. Yidy the mind ; S. manas. 

Ma-nUy ditto ; S. manu. 

Srid-pay existence, birth, the world ; S. bkuvanam, 

15. Tshes, nyin~xhagy the 15th day of a lunar month, any day of the semiluoation ; S. 

Aha or Ahan, 

16. Muhtlagy lord of men, a sovereign ; S. Narapati, 

Rgyal-j) 0 y a king, prince; S, Raja, 

1 8. NyeS’pay or skyon, vice, fault, blemish ; S. Dosha, 

24. Rgyal~vay be that has been victorious, a Jina or Buddha ; S. Jina, 

25. De-nyidy the same self; S. tatwam, 

27. Skar-moy a star, one of the 27 constellations in the path of the moon • S. Nakshatra, 
32. Soy a tooth ; S. danta. 

For o zero, or (O), the following three terms arc used 
MkhaJhy void, space ; S. hhay akashoi gaganam. 

Thigy a spot, stain ; S. ? nahhas, 

Stong-pay the vacuum ; empty space, zero ; S. didnyam. 
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HUGH BOYD OF MADRAS, THE REPUTED JUNIUS. 

WiiEM the authorship of the letters of Junius became the fashionable puzzle 
of the day, it was quite ridiculous to remark the variety of individuals to whom 
the honour was ascribed. The most startling inconsistencies, the wildest im- 
probabilities, nay, the most glaring impossibilities, threw little or no impedi- 
ment in the way of a favourite theory. To such an excess was the habit car- 
ried of finding out Junius in every body, that some sagacious persons agreed 
in making the Duke of Grafton the author — that very Duke of Grafton, who, 
according to Horace Walpole, could never put two sentences of decent English 
together ; nay, the same Duke of Grafton upon whose public and personal 
character Junius expended his blackest venom. Burke, tlie leading partizan 
of the administration to which Junius himself belonged, the party which it is 
well known that Junius supported through thick and thin ; Ilornc Tooke, 
whom Junius unsparingly ridicules as Parson Iforne, or bespatters with abuse 
as the adversary of Wilkes ; Lord George Germaine — have each, upon the 
slenderest inductions and in defiance of the greatest im[)rol)ahilitics, had the 
credit of those memorable letters. Mankind will always retain their propen- 
sity to pet and patronize a plausible conjecture, and a catalogue raisonne of 
the different persons, wise and simple, learned and ignorant, good and indif- 
ferent writers, who have enjoyed in their generation the fame of being Junius, 
would furnish an atnusing if not instructive paper. 

Many Anglo-Indian characters have, in their day and in their own circles, 
figured as the writers of those singular compositions. When it was the usage 
of the Company to send out persons, invested with civil employments, who 
had not passed through any antecedent gradations of the service, and who were 
frequently of a somewhat advanced age, it was not very uncommon for some 
of them to bring out a kind of hazy confused suspicion of being Junius’s — 
one on the strength of having written, under the signature of Brutus, an ad- 
mirable series of letters in the Public Advertiser upon the conduct of Beckford, 
when the king turned his back upon him at the Icvec ; another for a letter, full 
of fiery remonstrance and indignant eloquence, iq)on the disgraceful negli- 
gence of the city scavengers ; and even upon slighter grounds of conjecture. 
If any analogy of style or diction could be traced in an official letter or two 
from the hands of any of those who laboured untlcr these flattering surmises, 
the evidence was complete; and one individual became Junius through all the 
Company’s dominions, because, in his complaint to the government of being 
superseded as chief of Cuddalorc, he told them that " the rays of their indig- 
nation irradiated the victim they were intended to consume.” 

It is certain that the claim of Mr. Francis (afterwards Sir Philip) rested 
upon evidence, internal and external, of an extraordinary kind. The coinci- 
dences were miraculous, if he was not the author. Yet miraculous coinci- 
dences have happened, and will happen to the last chapter of time, — and the 
point sought to be established remains as it was. Much fuss was made about 
the structure of Mr. Francis’s sentences, — the most fluctuating of all standards. 
It is obvious that, after books had been written and controversies instituted, 
he adopted a more stately and antithetical manner of writing than he used 
before. Indeed, as far as internal testimony goes, the correspondence and 
letters of Mr. Hastings might now and then, upon testimony equally unexcep- 
tionable, make him out to be Junius. In fact, every body who can write at all 
will be occasionally a Junius— at least for a sentence or two. 

lo.No.58. 
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Hugh Boyd was a school-fellow of Onfttjiny and a friend and protegi of 
Flood, from whose familiar conversations tie acknowledged himself to have 
received the greatest benefit in the aim and injects of his studies. Left by the 
death of his father nearly destitute, he chose the law as his profession, and 
came to London in sjearch of fame and fortune, where he cultivated the ac» 
qunintahee of Goldsmith, Garrick, Armstrong, and the celebrated Mrs. Ma- 
cauley, the historian (as she facetiously called herself) of the Stewarts. But 
his most familiar associate was Mr. Langhlin M’Lean, the Nabob of Arcot’s 
accredited agent. With this wclUinforincd but highly convivial character, 
Boyd frequently heard the chimes of midnight at the celebrated Devil Coffee 
House, afterwards known by the name of Dick^s, near Temple Bar. It was a 
place that might be said, so far back as Queen Anne’s time, to be ** native to 
famous wits or hospitablcs.” His subsequent introduction to Lord Macartney, 
with whom he proceeded to India, was chieffy attributable to the good offices 
of M'Lcan, who instructed him in the details relative to the dispute going on 
between Mahomined All Khan and the £ast-India Company, and Boyd took 
up the Nabob’s cause in a series of letters that appeared in Woodfall’s Public 
Advertiser^ in 1777- They are written plainly and perspicuously, but the 
stately structure of literary reputation, reared upon them by flattering friends 
and enthusiastic critics, was not the least of the specious absurdities to which 
the Junius controversy gave rise. Soon after, MT^ean went to India for the 
purpose of adjusting the dispute between the Nabob and the Company, and 
had he remained there, might have been of inestimable use to Boyd in advanc- 
ing his fortunes. But the ship in which h« embarked for Madras, in all pro- 
bability, foundered at sea, for she was never heard of, after she left the Cape. 

But it was decreed that Boyd must be Junius. The hypothesis was fouglit 
adversis fronlibus through certain circles, and to shew with what desperate te- 
nacity it was clung to by its supporters, it is only requisite to adduce a specimen 
of the kind of reasoning to which they condescended to resort. Bo3'd once or 
twice met Dr. Johnson at the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and shewed him, 
by' every demonstration in his power, the reverence he felt for his wisdom and 
virtue. But it is well known that Johnson not only attacked the political 
character of Junius, but handled his style and diction with peculiar severity, 
in that most beautiful of all tracts. Thoughts on the Falkland Islands. These 
sagacious reasoners, therefore, concluded that Junius would have reciprocated 
the attack with more than his usual bitterness, but for some extraordinary 
motive ; and as Junius maintained a profound silence as to Johnson’s animad- 
versions, it followed necessarily, that Boyd must be Junius, inasmuch as it 
was respect and admiration only for Johnson, that could suppress even recri- 
minatory or angry feeling after such a provocation. Another of his eulogists 
adduces, in aid of the same theory, an incident which, though probable, was 
not likely to have the effect attributed to it. In the gallery of the House of 
Commons, Boyd frequently sate near Pitt, who was not then a member of the 
house. They got so well acquainted, that once, after a long debate upon 
the affairs of Ireland, they retired together to a late dinner at a coffee-house, 
and over their wine jointly committed to writing the substance of the debate, 
which they transmitted to Ireland. When the bill was called for, Boyd (the most 
probable part of the story) happened not to have cash enough about him to 
pay his share, and borrowed of Pitt a few shillings to make up the deficiency. 
Afterwards, when it began to be positively asserted, and in a tone beyond that 
of conjecture, that Boyd was the author of Junius’s letters, Pitt, in confir- 
mation of the same opinion, stated his strong belief in it, by recounting the 
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incident of their having jointly written the Irish debate, and of bid attention 
being singularly called to Boyd’s report of what had been said by Colonel Ban e, 
which, he observed, in spirit, point, and sarcasm, reminded him, as he read 
U over, so strongly of Junius, that he should always retain the conviction, that 
n piece of writing so remarkably tinged with the colour and complexion of 
Junius, could have proceeded from no other pen. 

However, with this reputation of being the author of Junius, Boyd went 
(l;>^t to India, as second secretary to Lord Macartney, who had been nominat- 
ed to the chair at Madras, where he arrived in the autumn of the year 1781. 
H inight have been rationally inferred that Junius, whoever or whatever he 
WaSy had he been disposed to serve the government he had attacked with such 
unrelenting animosity, would have been spared the mortification of soliciting a 
place under it. Yet so it was. lie exerted his interest with Mr. Flood to 
obtain for him the appointment of undersecretary of State in Lord Germaine’s 
department. The strongest efforts were made in his behalf, but from some 
iiJdt'n cause, it is pretended, proved incfFectual. This circumstance, which 
speaks volumes to shew that Boyd was not Junius, has been twisted by Mr. 
George Chalmers into an irresistible proof that he was. By the way, it may 
bo observed that Mr. Chalmers’ efiorts to establish the literary identity of Junius 
and Boyd, occupy two very considerable volumes. Boyd, upon his arrival at 
Madras, devoted himself sedulously to Oriental politics, and an absurd whim 
having crept into the head of the governor, that an alliance with the king of 
Candy would he of vital importance to the Company’s |)ossessions in India, 
then threatened with a powerful confederacy, which aimed at nothing less than 
their total destruction, Mr Boyd accompanied Sir Edward Hughes’s expedi- 
tion against Trincoinalce, was present at its storming, and then set out on an 
expedition into that almost impenetrable country, from whose court few am- 
bassadors ever returned, and where several, who had gone in the vigour of 
youth, were detained till they were old men for an answer. Boyd was more 
lucky* His Candian majesty refused to acknowledge the right of the Company 
to treat with an independent sovereign, and the ambassador departed without 
having obtained the most material purpose of his mission. The vessel, in 
which he embarked from Trincomalce, was captured by SufTrciirs fleet, and lie 
remained several months at the island of Mauritius, a close prisoner. 

On his liberation (after a short visit at Calcutta, where every body 
was charmed with the talents, wit, and humour of the supposed Junius), ha 
was recalled to Madras, having been appointed master-attendant at that settle- 
ment. It is remarkable that Boyd never contradicted positively the conjecture, 
that he was the real Junius. When the subject accidentally arose in conversa- 
tion, he seemed anxiously to shrink from the discussion ; and it was consi- 
dered, in general, a point of delicacy to abstain from it. Once indeed, a blun- 
dering Irishman addressed a letter to him, with the superscription of ‘‘Junius 
Boyd, Esq and in the carelessness of the convivial hour, unguarded hints 
and allusions were made to the presumed author of the celebrated letters, 
and sometimes designedly, for the purpose of drawing him out on the subject. 
Except, however, his remark, upon one occasion, that the writer, whoever he 
was, had a mass of the most weighty reasons for preserving the secret, and no 
other but that of idle vanity to betray it, he was uniformly silent upon this 
topic. This, indeed, left the question as it was. It might still be Boyd, so 
reasoned the zealous partizans of the favourite hypothesis, and he might have 
a thousand powerful motives for concealment. Yet those who looked deeper 
than the surface, might discern iu Hugh Boyd feelings very far from those of 
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anxiety 910^ to be taken for junma. . .l^y; «|Kho looked still deeper, thought 
they could discern certain coquetries AC iWair wont to play o0^. that might on 
the contrary fortify the presumptiom Amongst these was a most superbly- 
bound volume, containing the letters of Junius, flung carel^sly on his table, 
and on <^ening "it, a variety of pencil marks and references to living names 
and chairacters in every page, . .. 

At the conclusion of the Mysore war, in he set on foOt a paper called 
the Madras Courier^ and the most superficial reader, acquainted with Junius, 
might observe that the style and manner of the principal articles were so 
framed as to confirm the notion of the writer’s identity with the umbra., 

In 1793 , also, he commenced a scries of periodical essays, under the title of 
the Indian Observer, They have been republished in a collection of Boyd’s 
works ; and the most prominent peculiarity, visible in all of them, is a labo- 
rious straining after the frame and structure of Junius’s sentences, — frequently 
the same powerful antithesis, the same playfulness of figure, and not unfre- 
qucntly an analogous pointedness of rebuke and bitterness of sarcasm. Yet, 
with all this, it was not Junius. It was impossible, even with a predisposition 
to believe that he was the veritable Ampkylriony to fly from the perpetually 
recurring persuasion that it was the fictitious one. A paper, like the Indian 
Observer, at one of our eastern settlements, where literary attainments were 
not common, did not languish for want of encouragement. Before the pub- 
lication of the second number, it could boast the names of 700 opulent sub- 
i^cribers. Want of prudence, and convivial habits, however, involved poor 
Boyd, in spite of his mastcr-intendantship, which was about 200 star-pagodas 
monthly, and of the profits of his publioation, in continual perplexity. He 
died at Madras in 1799. 


JURISDICTION OF KING’S COURTS IN INDIA OVER NATIVES. 

There is a method recently brought to notice, by which the jurisdiction of the 
King’s courts is extended, contrary to the evident intentions of the legislature, and 
with grievous injury to native subjects not properly liable to their jurisdiction. It 
consists in this : if a native succeeds to property within the court’s jurisdiction, to 
which he has never before been liable, he must take out a probate from the court in 
order to enable him to obtain possession. So far is unobjectionable ; but by so doing, 
he is made liable to the court’s jurisdiction, not with regard to that property alone, 
which would be right and just, but with regard to all property, wlicrcycr situated, 
although many hundred miles beyond the court’s jurisdiction. This is the law as laid 
down by the court at Madras. 

The story of the Nawaub of Masulipatam is a sample of its practical effect. 
The Nawaub of Masulipatam and his family, residing 200 miles or more from 
Madras, were exempt from the jurisdiction of the King’s court. The old Nawaub 
died, leaving, besides his property situated beyond the court’s jurisdiction, a sum 
in the Company’s funds, which, being within the jurisdiction, could not be paid 
to any of his heirs without probate from tlie court. This was taken out by his 
eldest son, the present Nawaub, who in consequence became fully liable to the 
jurisdiction. Various suits have been entered against him ; they are not determined ; 
but he is already ruined, and unable to pay the expenses of a tribunal into which he 
lias been dragged without being conscious of his liability. 

** It is thus that the extension of the jurisdiction of the King’s court in India goes 
on increasing by the mere will of the judges, without regard to the right and interests 
of our native subjects, whom it was manifestly the intention of the legislature to 
exempt' from that jurisdiction.”* 

* Sir T. C. MetcoUc# Min. 2a May ISfU. 
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SKETCHES OF REMARKABLE LIVING CHARACTERS 

IN India. 

No. I. — Colonel Gabdineo. — The Beodm SuAboo. 

W ■ 

A FEW years ago, India presented a wide field for adventure. "The distracted 
state of the country, the ambitious projects and conflicting interests of native 
princes, were highly favourable circumstances to those who brought with them 
a competent knowledge of the art of war and of military discipline, and who 
preferred a wild, erratic, roving life, amongst the children of the soil, to the 
regular service of the India Company. There are two individuals still living 
in the Bengal presidency, and occupying a distinguished, though singular, posi- 
tion in society, whose eventful career, if circumstantially related, could not 
fail to prove highly interesting. The general outlines of the history of the 
Begum Siimroo, and of Colonel Gardiner, of Khasgunjc, arc known to every 
person who has visited the theatre of their exploits, but very few are acijuaint- 
ed with the details ; for such is the shifting nature of Anglo-Indian society^ 
that it is impossible to gain more than the passing information of the day, in 
places rendered memorable from circumstances of universal notoriety, but of 
which nobody can give the particulars. 

Some apology ought, perhaps, to be made for associating the name of so 
gallant and highly- respected an officer as Colonel Gardiner with that of the 
Begum, and her still more worthless husband ; but as those readers of the 
Asiatic Journal^ who have not been in India, are puzzled by the announcement 
of the marriages, or projected marriages, of the daughters of this gentleman 
with the nephews of the King of Delhi, an explanation of the circumstances, 
which have produced these apparently extraordinary alliances, will doubtless 
prove acceptable. The writer of these pages docs not pretend to know more 
of Colonel Gardiner than the tongue of rumour could tell, or a casual meet- 
ing in society could afford ; but so remarkable a person naturally made a strong 
impression, and the anecdotes extant concerning him were too singular to be 
easily forgotten. Colonel Gardiner’s tall, commanding figure, soldier-like 
countenance, and military air, render his appearance very striking. When at 
his own residence, and associating with natives, it is said that he adopts the 
Asiatic costume ; but while visiting a large military station, in company with 
the resident of Lucknow, he wore a blue surtout, resembling the undress 
uniform of the British army, but profusely ornamented with silk lace* 

Colonel Gardiner, who is a connection of the noble family bearing that 
name, came out to India in the King’s service, which he soon afterwards 
quitted. The cause of his resignation is variously related ; in the absence of 
an authentic account, it would, perhaps, be wrong to give sanction to any one 
of the reports afloat concerning it. At this period, it was impossible to fore- 
see that the tide of fortune would bring the British Government of India into 
actual warfare with the sovereigns of provinces so far beyond the frontier, that 
human ambition dared not contemplate their subjugation. Many loyal men 
were, therefore, induced to follow the banners of native princes, under the 
expectation that they never could be called upon to hear arms against their 
own country ; but fate decreed it otherwise, and, in the Mahratta war, those 
officers who had entered into Holkar’s service found themselves in a very 
awkward predicament, especially as they were not permitted a clioicc, or even 
allowed to remain neutral, their new masters endeavouring to force them, upon 
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pain of death, to commit treason to the land of their birth, by lighting in the 
ranks of a hostile force. 

In some of the native courts, the English . were immediately put to death 
upon the approach of the enemy, or on the slightest suspicion of their fidelity. 
Upon more than one occasion, Colonel Gardiner, who, independent of his 
military skill, possessed a thorough knowledge of the native character and very 
considerable talent, penetrated the designs of his employers, and withdrew in 
time from meditated treachery ; but his escape from Holkar was of the most 
hazardous description, not inferior in picturesque incident and personal 
jeopardy to that of the renowned Dugald Dalgetty, who was not more success* 
ful ill all lawful strategy than the subject of this too brief memoir. 

Anxious to secure the services of so elHcient an officer, after all fair means 
had failed, Holkar tied his prisoner to a gun, and threatened him with inline* 
diate destruction should he persist in refusing to take the field with his army. 
The colonel remained staunch, and, perchance in the hope of tiring him out, 
the execution was suspended, and he was placed under a guard, who had orders 
never to quit him for a single instant. Walking one day along the edge of a 
bank leading by a precipitous descent to a river, Colonel Gardiner suddenly 
determined to make a bold effort to escape, and perceiving a place fitted to his 
purpose, he shouted out hismUlah / * in the name of God V and flung himself 
down an abyss of some forty or fifty feet deep. None were inclined to follow 
him, but guns were fired, and an alarm sounded in the town. He re- 
covered his feet, and making for the river, plunged into it ; after swimming 
for some distance, finding that his pursuers gained upon him, he took shelter 
In a friendly covert, and with merely his month above the water, waited until 
they had passed ; he then landed on the opposite side, and proceeded by un- 
frequented paths to a town in the neighbourhood, which was under the com- 
mand of a friend, who, though n native, and a servant of Holkar, he thought 
would afford him protection. This man proved trustworthy, and after remain- 
ing concealed some time, the colonel ventured out in the disguise of a grass- 
cutter, and reaching the British outposts in safety, wa.s joyously received by 
his countrymen. He was appointed to the command of a regiment of irregular 
horse, which he still retains ; and his services in the field, at the head of these 
brave soldiers, have not been more advantageous to the British Government, 
than the accurate acquaintance before-mentioned, which his long and intimate 
association with natives enabled him to obtain of the Asiatic character. It was 
to his diplomatic skill and knowledge of the best methods of treaty, that wc 
owed thd capitulation of one of those formidable hill-fortresses (Komulmair, 
in Mew'ar), whose reduction by arms would have been at the expense of 
an immense sacrifice of human life. The commandant of the division des- 
patched to take possession of it, wearied out by the procrastinating and inde- 
cisive spirit of the natives, would have stormed the place at every disadvantage, 
had not Colonel Gardiner persuaded him to entrust the ncgociation to his 
hands. The result proved that he had made a just estimate of his own powers : 
the garrison agreed to give up the fortress on the payment of their arrears, and 
Colonel Tod, in his Amiats of Rajael'han^ mentions the circumstance as one 
highly honourable to the British character, that, there being not more than 
four thousand rupees at the time in the English camp, an order, written by the 
commandant for the remainder, upon the shroffs or bankers in the neighbour- 
hood, was taken without the least hesitation, the natives not having the slightest 
doubt that it would be paid upon presentation. 

The marriage of Colonel Gardiner forms one of the most singular incidents 
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in his romantic story* In the midst of his hazardous eoreer, he carried off a 
Mahommcdan princess, the sister of one of the lesser potentates of the Deccan, 
who, though now reduced to comparative insignificance, during the rise and 
progress of the Mahrattas, were personages of considerable consequence. 

Ever the first to climb a tower, 

As venturous in a lady’s bower, 

the sacred recesses of the zenana were penetrated by the enterprizing lover, 
who, at the moment in which his life was threatened by the brother’s treachery, 
bore away his prize in triumph, and sought an asylum in another court. 

A European, of popular manners and military experience, could in those 
days easily place himself at the head of a formidable body of soldiers, ready to 
follow his fortunes, and trusting to his arrangements with the princes whose 
cause he supported for their pay, which was frequently in arrear, or depen- 
dent upon the capture of some rich province. In the command of such a troop. 
Colonel Gardiner was a welcome guest wherever he went, and, until the affair 
with llolkar, he had always contrived to secure his retreat whenever it was 
prudent to commence a new career in another quarter. 

It is difficult to say what sort of bridal contract is gone through between a 
Moslem beauty and a Christian gentleman, but the ceremony is sn[)poscd to be 
binding; at least it is considered so in India, a native female not losing the 
respect of her associates by forming such a connexion. The marriage of 
Colonel Gardiner seems perfect!}" satisfactory to the people of Hindoostan, for 
the lady has not only continued stedfast in the Mahoniedan faith, and in the 
strict observance of all the restrictions prescribed to Asiatic females of rank, 
but has brought up her daughters in the same religious persuasion, and in the 
same profound seclusion, — points seldom conceded by a European father. They 
arc, therefore, eligible to match with the princes of the land, their mother’s 
family connexions and high descent atoning for the disadvantage of foreign 
ancestry upon the paternal side. Educated according to the most approved 
fashion of an oriental court, they arc destined to spend the remainder of their 
lives ill the zenana ; and this choice for her daughters shews that their mother, 
at least, docs not consider exclusion from the world, in which European 
women reign and revel, to be any hardship. 

So little of the spirit of adventure is now stirring in India, that the Misses 
Gardiner, or the young begums, or whatsoever appellation it may be most 
proper to designate them by, have not attracted the attention of the enter- 
prizing portion of the European community. Doubtless their beauty and 
accomplishments are blazoned in native society, but, excepting upon the occa- 
sion of ah announcement like that referred to in the Calcutta periodicals, the 
existence of these ladies is scarcely known to their father’s countrymen residing 
in India. We are ignorant whether their complexions partake most of the 
eastern or of the northern hue, or whether they have the slightest idea of the 
privileges, from which their mother’s adherence to Mahomedan usages has 
debarred them. Their situation, singular as it may appear in England, excites 
little or no interest ; nobody seems to lament that they were not brought up 
in the Christian religion, or permitted those advantages which the half-caste 
offspring of women of lower rank enjoy ; and, acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the case, the editors of the aforesaid periodicals do not enter into 
any explanation of intelligence of the most startling nature to English readers, 
who, in their ignorance of facts, are apt to fancy that European ladies in 
India are willing to enter into the zenanas of native princes. 

Colonel Gardiner has of course adopted a great many of the opinions and 
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ideas of tlie •people with whom he ha^ passed so great a portioh of his lime, 
mid in his mode of living he may be termed .half an. Asiatic; this, however, 
does not [irevent him from being a most acceptable companion to the Euro- 
pean residents, who take the greatest delight in his society whenever he appears 
amongst them. His autobiography would be a work of the highest value, 
affording a picture of Indian manners and Indian policy, with which few besides 
himself have ever had an opportunity of becoming so intimately acquainted. 
As he is still in the prime and vigour of existence, we may hope that some 
such employment of these piping times of peace may be suggested to him, and 
that he may be induced to devote the hours spent in retirement at Khasgunje to 
the writing or the dictation of the incidents of his early life. In looking back 
upon past events, the colonel occasionally expresses a regret that he should 
have been induced to quit the King’s service, in which, in all probability, he 
would have attained the highest rank; but, eminently qualified for the situation 
in which he has been placed, and more than reconciled to the destiny which 
binds him to a foreign soil, the station he occupies leaves him little to desire, 
and he has it in his power to be still farther useful to society by unlocking the 
stores of a mind fraught with information of the highest interest. 

The life of the Begum Sumroo presents a more extraordinary tissue of 
events, extriiordinary even in Asiatic annals, notwithstanding the numerous 
stepping-stones to wealth and power which were offered to the enterprising in 
the wild and troublous periods of Indian misrule. In early youth, this singular 
woman attached herself to a German advenuirer, called b}' the natives Sumroo ; 
but whether this appellation was a corrupti^ of Summers, a name he is said to 
have taken upon his entrance into the Co^Dpany’s service, or of a soubriquet 
supposed to have been bestowed upon him on account of his gloomy and satur- 
nine aspect, is not known ; both versions of the story being equally current in 
India. This man commenced his career in the East as a private soldier in the 
English army, from which he speedily deserted, and made his way to the 
Upper Provinces. He is described as a low-born, uneducated person, so illite* 
rate as not to be able to write his own name. He ])ossesscd talents, however, 
which recommended him to the notice of Cossim Ali, nawaub of Bengal, who 
took him into favour, and gave him the command of his army. While in the 
service of this prince, Sumroo perpetrated a deed which stamped his name with 
indelible infamy. Inviting the English residents at Patna to his table, while 
partaking with the most unreserved confidence of the banquet, he gave a signal 
for a general massacre, and not one escaped the assassin’s dagger. This act of 
perfidy proved as useless as it had been base and treacherous ; the Company’s 
troops under Major Adams speedily recaptured the city, and soon afterwards 
the entire conquest of Bengal obliged Cossim Ali and his followers to seek 
refuge at the court of Sujah Dowlah, Nawab Vizier of Oude. During the 
remainder of his life, English officers had often the mortification of seeing 
this renegade basking in the sunshine of favour at the courts of native princes; 
and though, as their star prevailed, he was compelled to try his fortune in 
more distant scenes, his prosperity daily increased. He established himself at 
the head of a considerable force, who were attached to his person, and wanted 
nothing but pay to be exceedingly effective. Finding it difficult to satisfy 
them or their leader, Nudjift Khan put him into possession of a very consider- 
able jaghirc, or rather a small principality, in the province of Delhi, which the 
Begum retains to this day. 

Sumroo died in 1776, and, at his decease, the corps which he had raised 
was kept up in the name of hb son, though the chief authority fell into the 
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hands of the extraordinary woman who has since made so conspicuous a figure 
in Hindoostan. The origin of Zaib ul Nissa (ornament of her sex), a name 
which, as well as the title of Begums was conferred upon her by the King of 
Delhi, is not known. By some persons it is said that she was a dancing-girl ; 
and many are of opinion that she was a Cashmerian by birth, an idea which 
. has arisen from the remarkable fairness of her complexion. But though this 
is not a common circumstance amongst the natives of Hindoostan, instances 
are sufficiently frequent to render it very possible that she was born at Agra, 
the place in which she attached herself to the fortunes of Sumroo. 

There can be no doubt that the Begum possessed a more than ordinary share 
of personal charms, for, at an advanced age, the remains were very striking. 
She is rather under the middle size, delicately formed, with finc-chisellcd fea- 
tures, brilliant hazel eyes, a complexion very little darker than that of an 
Italian, and hands, arms, and feet which ZoffUni, the painter, declared to bo 
models of beauty. Of these, though now grown fat and wrinkled, she is still 
justly proud. It is well known that, while apparently excluded from all share 
of authority, women in India in reality often obtain unlimited sway over their 
husbands’ property. Little or nothing is said of Sumroo’s son, but his widow, 
as she is called, speedily became a person of great importance. By some of 
her contemporaries it is averred that, at a very early period of life, “ her high- 
ness ” became a convert to the Roman Catholic faith, which she now pro- 
fesses, and that she was married to the German by the forms of that church ; 
others seem to think these circumstances doubtful, and are of opinion that, 
like many Mahommedan women living with Europeans, she for a long period 
retained her own religion, though considering herself as much the wife of her 
protector as if he had fulfilled all the ceremonial of the Moslem contract. 

After the death of Sumroo, the Begum entered into another matrimonial 
engagement, with a French adventurer, a Monsieur L’Oiscaux, or Le Vnssu, 
who had been in the Mahratta service, under General Perron, and was after- 
wards employed by her as commandcr-in-chief of the troops belonging to her 
jaghire. Like many widows, the lady soon discovered that she had committed 
a grievous error in the choice of a second liu-sband; but there arc very few wlio 
could extricate themselves so boldly and artfully from the entanglement. The 
cause of the Begum’s earnest desire to get rid of her new lord is variously 
related; but, in all probability, those persons are right who have attributed it 
to the de.sire which the Frenchman manifested to return to Europe. Native 
women of rank and wealth are well aware that they will lose all their conse- 
quence in a foreign country, and they usually make it a sine qua non, that those 
whom they espouse shall agree to spend the remainder of their da^^s in India. 
Naturally alarmed at a proposition which seemed to be dictated by the purest 
selfishness, and which assured her that she w'as indebted for her husband to 
the wealth she had amassed, and which he now desired to lavish amongst 
strangers to her, by whom she would be regarded as an object of contempt, 
she made no outward opposition, but, dissembling deeply, determined to cir- 
cumvent a plan which threatened to be so injurious to her interests. 

Lc Vassu was no match in diplomatic arts for his subtle wife ; she pretended 
to enter with the greatest readiness into the scheme, but conjured him to keep 
his intentions secret, lest the troops, exasperated by the abandonment of their 
chief, should endeavour to detain them by force. While apparently engaged 
with the greatest alacrity in the collection of the gold and jewels which he 
proposed to carry along with him, she employed various emissaries to inflame 
the minds of the people against the Frenchman, and to represent his intended 
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desertion in the most odious colours. These agents took care to contrast her 
lore and devotion to the interests of those over ivhom she had been placed, 
with her husband’s base betrayal of their confidence ; and when every thing 
was prepared according to her wishes, she alarmed Le Vassu with rumours of 
an intended revolt. She assured him that there would be the greatest difficulty 
in effecting their escape from a highly-excited peojde, who had resolved upon 
their destruction should tliey be taken in the act of quitting the province, and 
declaring her determination never to survive the disgrace of a capture, she 
represented the horrors which would ensue in such a glowing manner, and 
worked so strongly upon the imagination of her husband, that he agreed to 
follow her example, promising to kill himself should their party be insufficient 
to quell the insurgents. Having made these arrangements, they set forward on 
their journey, attended by a strong escort, and each being provided with pistols, 
which the lady well knew how to use. At the appointed spot, the escort was 
attacked, or apparently attacked, by a party in the Begum’s interest; the 
guards were put to the rout, and the fugitives seemed to be completely in the 
power of their supposed enemies. There was a great deal of confusion, and 
amid several reports of musketry, news was brought to the bewildered French* 
man, that the Begum had uhot herself He instantly dismounted from liis 
elephant, and rushing to her palanquin, found the attendants in great affliction 
and disorder ; these people confirmed the fatal intelligence, giving as a proof 
the lady’s veil saturated with blood. Knowing the resolute disposition of his 
wife, he concluded from this act of despair that all was lost, and destitute of 
the resources of a strong mind, and unsuspicious of double-dealing, he saved 
his enemy from the guilt of his actual murder, by putting a pistol to his head. 

The Begum, taking care to have better information than her luckless spouse, 
the moment his death was ascertained, threw open the doors of her palan(|iiin, 
and mounting an elephant, addressed the troops in eloquent and impassioned 
language, descanting upon the affection she bore to the people bequeathed to 
her care by their former chief, her opposition to the wishes of the dastard who 
would have plundered and left them, and her determination to live and die in 
the discharge of the important duties which she was called upon to perform. 

Until this moment, it is said, she had never appeared in public ; hut the 
exigency of the case excused her assumption of masculine rights. Her appeal to 
the soldiers was received with the greatest enthusiasm, and they conveyed her 
back to camp with shouts and acclamations. From that period, she publicly 
exercised all the rights of a sovereign, and has retained undisputed possession 
of her authority. Officers formerly attached to the Mahratta service relate 
that they have seen her in the zenith of her beauty, leading on her troops in 
person, and manifesting in the midst of the most frightful carnage the reckless 
intrepidity which seems only to belong to the other sex. Upon one of these 
occasions, during the reign of Shah Alum, she is said to have saved fhe Mogul 
empire, by rallying and encouraging her troops, when those of the king were 
flying before the enemy. It is certain that she performed good service, and its 
reward was proportionate. The emperor created her a princess, or begnin, in 
her own right, exalting her to a rank only second to that of the imperial family. 
Linking her fortunes with those of Delhi, she, with her usual foresight, shewed 
herself favourable to the English interests, and in the treaties of 1805*, adroitly 
managed to have her territories not only confirmed to her, but exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the civil power, greatly, it is said, to the obstruction 
of all executive measures of police. 

The internal management of her estate, however, renders her independence 
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less objectionabJc, since she contrives to keep her subjects in excellent order, 
and to render the revenues extremely productive. 

The town of Seerdhuna, the capital of her district, is populous and flourish- 
ing ; her flelds, according to common report, look greener, and her peasantry 
more contented, than those of native states, or even of the Company’s pro- 
vinces, in her neighbourhood. She maintains a body of trooj)s for the protec- 
tion of her own person and the collection of the revenue, besides the quota she 
is required to furnish to assist in the performance of the police duties at Meerut. 
These soldiers are under the command of oflicers of European descent, but to 
judge from the accounts which sometimes appciir in the Calcutta papers of the 
abject nature of their enforced subservience to the will of an imperious and 
arbitrary woman, they cannot be of a very high grade. 

The Begum’s troops, who are principally Rajpoots, — tall stout men, but, like 
all the retainers of native princes, of haughty and insolent demeanour, — are 
clad in uniforms of dark*>blue broadcloth, loose vests, reaching nearly to the 
feet, and, fastened round the waist with scarlet cummurbunds ; their turbans 
arc of the same colour, and they are well armed and mounted. Her highness 
has also a park of artillery in very excellent order; and altogether docs not 
make a contemptible appearance in the field. 

The siege of Bhurtpore revived all the military ardour of the Begum, who 
was very desirous to appear before the place in person, anil to obtain some 
share of the glory and the prize-money. The Cominantler-in-chief, who did 
not think her handful of retainers of mucii importance, endeavoured to recon- 
cile the Amazon to her exclusion, by offering to place the holy city ot Muttra 
under her charge ; but, observing that, if not seen the post oi danger, the 
people of llindoostan would say she had grown cowardly in her old age, she 
pitched her tents in the neighbourhood of the head-quarters* camp, and carried 
her point so far as at least to have the honour ol being present at the capture 
of the fortress. 

The revenues of the Begum arc estimated at ten lacs, or -£100,000 sterling, 
and she is supposed to be in flic possession of immense treasures amassed 
during a very long and |jros[)erou.s lilc, TJic principality of which she is the 
sovereign, is about twenty miles Jong, twelve broad, and seventy in circum- 
ference. Her palace is built in the European fashion, and she has also erected 
a cluirch there, after the model of St. Peter’s at Rome. Both the design and 
execution of this cathedral arc very beautiful ; the altar ot white marble, 
brought from Jyepore, and inlaid with cornelians and agates of various colours, 
being particularly rich aiul splendid. The gardens at heerdhuiia are celebrated 
for their fruit-trees, and especially for the groves of oranges, lemons, and 
citrons, which perfume the air with their blossoms and weigh down the 
hranches with their golden treasures. 

The Begum also posscssClS a mansion at Delhi, w'hich was formerly her fa- 
vourite place of residence; it is situated at the U[)per end ot the Chaudry 
Chowk, and crowns an eiiiiiicncc in the centre of a spacious and stately gar- 
den, laid out according to the prevailing fashion ot the East. Its parterres arc 
thickly planted with the clioicest fruits and flowers, and it is traversed by 
avenues of superb cypresses, whose luxuriant though melancholy beauty 
atones for the formality of their appearance. During the period of Lord 
Lake’s sojourn at Deliii, and for many subsequent years, the Begum was wont 
to give superb entertainments and to receive the highest marks of respect from 
her European visitors. She lias probably been a little spoiled by flattery, and 
has (ic(|uircd rather too inflated a notion ot her own political importance, since 
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it is said that, on her excursions to Delhi, during the latter years of her life, 
she did not pay the usual tribute of homage to the resident, of a visit, which, 
as the representative of the British Government, he has a right to expect from 
all persons of inferior rank. The omission, in process of time, was reported 
to the supreme authorities at Calcutta, and the Begum, duly admonished, pro- 
ceeded in form to the residency, though with a very ill-grace. In fact, her 
pride was so deeply hurt by this enforced concession, that she speedily turned 
her back upon Delhi, declaring at her departure that she would never enter its 
walls again. She has kept her word, residing at places in which her dignity 
is not lowered by the presence of so high a functionary. Her palace at Seer- 
dhuna is under the same ban, though not from the same cause. Some of her 
astrologers have predicted that her return will be marked by her death j and 
though long past the usual period of existence, she has not the least desire to 
be gathered to her forefathers, and, in avoiding the fatal spot, hopes to retard 
her doom. She is building a house at Kinwah, about eleven miles distant from 
the capital of her flcf, and possesses one at Bhurtpore, and another in the 
neighbourhood of Meerut, outside the cantonments, which is now her prin- 
cipal residence. Here she gives splendid entertainments, particularly to the 
great personages who travel in that direction. She has long since abandoned 
the restrictions imposed by Asiatic prejudice, and sits at table with large parties 
of gentlemen without scruple. She formerly attended to the Mohammedan 
precepts as far as they related to the prepanuion of food ; but, having once 
passed the Rubicon, she refused to return to her trammels again, not even fol- 
lowing the example of the English ladies, when they retired from table, but 
preferring to remain wiUi the gentlemen, on the plea that she made it a 
point never to leave her “ pipe half-smoked.’* 

The dress of the Begum diders in some degree from that of other IJindoo- 
stanee ladies, her highness choosing to substitute a turban for the veil inva- 
riably worn by the females of her country ; a circumstance which, though 
apparently triHing, shews that she entertains little or no regard for native 
opinions and prejudices, the turban being only assumed by dancing-girls during 
some performances which are considered highly indecorous, and are not exhi- 
bited before ladies. The Begum’s -costume usually consists of a short full 
petticoat of rich stuff, which displays a few inches of her gold or silver bro- 
caded trowsers. The coortce and under-garment are similar to those worn by 
other ladies, and she throws a shawl over her turban, wliich envelopes her 
throat, arms, and shoulders, in the muffling though not ungraceful manner in 
which the veil is worn in India. Her slippers are as bright and as small us 
those of Cinderella, and notwithstanding the near approach of her eightieth 
year, are displayed with a considerable degree of coquetry. She smokes out 
of a magnificent hookah, and upon most occasions is decorated with a prodi- 
gious quantity of jewels. 

The property of every kind, which this fortunate adventurer has accumula- 
ted, is immense ; her stud of horses is one of the finest in Hindoostan, and 
she drives about in a carriage and four of English fashion and Calcutta build, 
which boasts, or at least did boast when it was first launched, a high degree 
of splendour. It is a large bright-yellow coach, with silver moulding.s, the 
window-frames of solid silver, and the lace and hangings, which are very rich 
and substantial, also of silver, with splendid bullion tassels ; the lining is of 
violct-colourcd satin, embroidered all over with silver stars, and the postillions 
arc in dark blue and silver liveries. 

The Begum, during her latter years, has frequently sate for her portrait to 
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a native artist^ who takes excellent likenesses, and having had the advantage 
of European instruction has made considerable progress in the art. One of 
these, a miniature, is in the possession of Lord Combermere, for whom her 
highness professed the warmest degree of friendship. In former days, our 
Indian Elizabeth was distinguished for elegance and grace ; and whenever she 
had a point to carry she employed such captivating and fascinating arts, that 
she seldom failed to succeed. She docs not speak any language except Hin- 
doostance, and her increasing years and inBrmities have reduced the beautiful 
and dignified heroine of a thousand fields, to a dccrepid old woman, who is 
still, however, courteous and polite, and not insensible to the homage for- 
merly so freely rendered, but which now seems only to proceed from a senti- 
ment of pity, or a love of the ridiculous. Unhappily, the character of the 
Begum is stained with cruelties of so deep a dye, that respect for her talents 
is merged in abhorrence for her crimes. The natives say, that she was born a 
politician, that she has allies every-where, and friends no-whcrc, and there is 
much truth in these assertions : for, though liberal to her dependants, she is 
accounted a severe mistress, and, before the occupation of the neighbouring 
provinces by the British Government, did not scruple to commit atrocities of 
the most frightful nature. The darkest stories are circulated of murders per- 
petrated by her order, and in her own presence; some of her subjects she is 
said to have impaled alive, and others barbarously mutilated. But the most 
shocking talc is connected with a fertile cause of female cruelty and revenge. 
She became jealous of one of the females of her household, and not satis- 
fied with depriving her of existence, prolonged her sufferings and rejoiced 
over them with a savage barbarity, which can only be compared to the sanguine 
ferocity of the tigress, tearing and torturing her prey before she gives it the 
final stroke. The unfortunate girl was buried alive under the floor of the 
apartment occupied by her mistress, who slept upon the spot in order to feast 
her ears with the dying groans of her victim, and to prevent the possibility of 
a rescue ; the whole establishment compassionating the fate of the hapless 
creature who had fallen under the clutch of so relentless a monster. 

The seclusion in which Ilindoostance women arc obliged to live is not favour- 
able to the formation of the female character, nor does it tend to soften and 
improve the heart. Women of strong feelings, for want of other excitement, 
arc apt to exercise the most wanton cruelties upon their dependants, and the 
zenana is frequently a scene of the greatest misery. The slave-girls of the 
princesses of Delhi have been known to escape from the palace and fly to the 
British residency for protection ; and surrounded by such examples, and armed 
with absolute power, it is not surprizing that a woman, of so determined a 
character as the Begum Suniroo, should have exceeded all her contemporaries 
in the recklessness with which she indulged her hatred against those who had 
the misfortune to offend her. 

The Begum’s first husband, the founder of her fortunes, is buried at Agra. 
She, herself, is said never to have had a child ; but the son, mentioned as the 
successor to the jaghire, of whom nothing in India seems to be known, cer- 
tainly left some oflspring, who have formed alliances with Europeans and Indo- 
Britons. The Calcutta papers, of October 1831, announced the marriages of 
two gentlemen, John Rose Troup, Esq., and Monsieur Peter Paul Mari Le 
Caroli, with the daughters of Colonel George Alexander Dyce, great grand- 
daughters of the Begum Sumroo. The ceremony was performed in the cathe- 
dral of Sancta Maria, at Seerdhunah, by tiic padre Jufius Caesar, and that of 
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Mr. Troup was afterwards celebrated a secood time at the Begum’s palace, by 
the protestant chaplain of Meerut. 

Several priests of the Roman Catholic persuasion are settled at Scerdliunn, 
and their influence over the Begum, which is said to be very considerable, will, 
it is to be hoped, lead to a deeper sense of her misdeeds than that self-satisfied 
old lady appears at present to entertain. She could scarcely be in better hands 
than those of father Jidius Cmsar, who realizes the most beautiful ideas which 
could be formed of a Christian minister. Destitute of ambitious hopes, and 
debarred from those ties of kindred and afleotion which tend to reconcile the 
protestant clergy to a residence on a foreign shore, he devotes all his time and 
thoughts to the preservation and enlargement of his little flock. Though occa- 
sionally to be found at Scerdhuna and other places where a Catholic commu- 
nity is assembled, his residence is in the city of Patna, where he has a small 
congregation. He is the only Kiiropcan who has ever taken up his abode 
within the walls since the cold-blooded massacre which took place in Qud 

he is universally respected by the natives, who regard with great veneration 
those persons belonging to the priesthood who act up to their clerical profes- 
sion, whatever their religious ojiinions may be. In times of expected irritation 
or tumult, the services of the padre are frequently called for in aid of the 
civil authorities, and he is always ready to employ his influence in the promo- 
tion of any good work. His talents' and amiable character render him a 
welcome and an honoured guest at the houses of the British residents at Ban- 
kapore, a civil station in his immediate neighbourhood, and Bishop Heber 
seems scarcely to have done justice to this excellent man, in ascribing his 
popularity to the smoothness of his manners and his tact in administering to 
the self-love of his associates. Father Julius Ca*sar is a Franciscan friar, 
wearing the garb and practising the self-denial enjoined by his order, the pro- 
ducts of his little cure being barely adequate to the support of a very humble 
establishment. 

The Begum’s court at Secrdluina has been the asylum of European adven- 
turers of various ranks who, disappointed of the golden harvest which they 
had hoped to reap in the fertile fields of India, have been content to set down 
for the remainder of their lives upon appointments which gave them more 
luxuries than they could command at home. Forming connexions with Asiatic 
women, or giving their children wholly up to the care of the natives, Seerdhuna 
has exhibited Europeans in a very singular position, having nothing of their 
father-land about them save the hue of their skin. Some English gentlemen, 
sitting at table at Agra, were surprized by the appearance of a man, whose fair 
complexion, sandy whiskers, and peculiar physiognomy, announced him to 
belong to the Emerald Isle, but whose dress and language were purely Hindoo- 
Rtanec. With all the native volubility, he told the story of his wrongs, his 
unjust dismissal from the Begum’s service, and his travels in search of redress 
or employment. Upon being questioned upon the subject of his parentage, he 
said that his father was an Irishman, but seemed to know nothing farther about 
the matter, and to be perfectly unaware of the astonishment which his Asiatic 
manners and habits would occasion to those with whom he was conversing. 
It is very seldom that transplantation to a foreign soil produces so complete a 
change in the immediate descendants of British exiles, though other Europeans, 
French people in particular, accommodate themselves more easily to the cus- 
toms and usages of the pcofdc with whom they arc destined to live. Some of 
the most respectable of the Begum’s foreign retainers have been natives of 
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France; her colonel-commandant, a gentleman named Peton, who resided at 
her court during a great many years, was very justly esteemed for his invariable 
good conduct and gentlemanly manners. Latterly, her service has fallen into 
disrepute ; as the country has become tranquillized, the prospects of Europeans 
at native courts have become less brilliant, and as her highness does not offer 
very high emoluments, and there is no honour whatever to be gained in her 
employ, she is surrounded by half-castes, whose expectations are of a very 
limited nature, and who submit to treatment which would disgust persons of 
higher pretensions. 

Either according to treaty, or in conscfjiicnce of the Begum’s gratitude for 
the protection she has experienced, she has made the British Government her 
heir, and, at her death, which in the Course of nature must take place very 
shortly, the jaghire will he placed on the same footing as those under the Coni- 
pany’s jurisdiction. The Beguin is very liberal in her donations to public 
charities, and other popular institutions in Calcutta. After the death of her 
husband Sumroo, she kept iij) a monastery founded by him at Agra, for persons 
belonging to tlie Homan Catholic Church, of any country or nation, adding 
an establishment for nuns ; but whether many persons of either sex have 
availed themselves of this asylum wc have little opportunity of knowing, since 
European travellers pass through Agra without taking the slightest interest in 
any of its minor features, and the greater number arc quite content with cast- 
ing a listless glance upon the buildings of note which are to be seen in the 
fort and the cantonments. 

The Begum exercises the almost boundless hos()itality which native custom 
has prescribed to those who arc placed at the head of a fief or large estate, 
entertaining the whole of the servants and camp-followers of parties of tra- 
vellers, to whom she is desirous to pay respect and attention. The supply 
of firewood, ghee, grain, and sweetmeats, to the multifarious attendants of 
the ambulatory cstablislimcnt of a great man, is a serious affair ; but her high- 
ness always does the thing handsomely, and the people who are feasted at her 
expense have no cause to complain of the meagreness of their fare. Salutes of 
cannon arc fired, and her troops are turned out, whenever her capital is visited 
by travellers of distinction, and while the retainers are furnished with tho 
materials for a feast, the ladies and gentlemen arc invited to her own fable, 
sumptuously covered at breakfast and dinner, the banquet being followed by 
nautcbiiig and fire-works. 
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STEAM-NAVIGATION BETWEEiN EUROPE AND INDIA. 

TO TIIK EDITOR. 

Sir : — As public attention is now drawn to the interesting subject of steam- 
navigation between Europe and India, probably no apology is requisite in 
submitting the following remarks to your notice, with the view of appearing in 
your publication, if they be considered worthy of attention. 

In the first place, — as to any advantage arising from the application of steam 
to the passage round the Cape of Good Hope, the difference of time between 
atmospherical and steam impulsion will probably be always insignificant and 
undeserving of trial. 

It may not be necessary to advert to steam-navigation on the river Euphrates, 
as a line of passage between India and Europe ; but if the people contiguous to 
that great river could be improved, and rendered less hostile to Europeans, by 
the introduction of steam-navigation, such an undertaking would be honourable 
to Britain. 

The remarks now to be made refer only to the passage between the Red Sea 
and the stations in India, as connected with the monsoons. 

The port of Bombay has usually been considered the best station for stoam- 
transit by the Red Sea, as well as by the Euphrates. But it afipcars, by the 
evidence given to the Committee appointed by Government to invc.stigate the 
subject, that, during the strength of the south-west monsoon, .Tunc, July, 
August, and September, or four months in each year, steam-vessels cannot 
navigate from Bombay to the entrance of the Red Sea, although they can easily 
make the passage at all times to the gulf of Persia. 

As letters reach Bombay speedily from the other parts of India, it seems to 
be the most convenient station for steam-packets, were the transit of Icllcrst 
only required, notwithstanding the four months of interruption during tlic 
strength of the monsoon, which probably might be surmounted by a little more 
experience, and vessels properly .constructed to run over the high sea (like the 
Holyhead packets), but they might be obliged to bring the sea on the bow, by 
proceeding first along the coast any convenient distance to the southward, then 
bring it on the other bow in steering direct to the westward. 

The conveyance of letters, however, ought not to be the dnly advantage ex- 
pected by the adoption of steam-navigation between India and the Red Sea ; for 
the accommodation of passengers is also of the first importance, otherwise the 
public will not derive the benefit that ought reasonably to be expected. 

If, therefore, the convenience of pa.ssengcrs be considered, with respect to all 
parts of British India, the station of Bombay will not altogether answer, for it 
can only be convenient to those who reside on that side of the peninsula, but 
not for those of Bengal, or other parts to the eastward. The fatigue, danger, 
and expense of a family, particularly with children, in passing over-land between 
Bengal and Bombay, to or from the steam-packet, would not be undertaken by a 
person of prudence ; the passage by sea from the one place to the other would, 
at many times, be equally troublesome and inconvenient for a family. 

In order, therefore, to benefit fully by the introduction of steam-navigation 
between India and the Red Sea, two stations seem to be requisite ; one of which 
should be Bombay, for effecting a quick conveyance of letters and passengers to 
and from that presidency ; and in some respects Point de Galle, at the south- 
west extremity of Ceylon, would be appropriate for the other station, were it 
not too far from Bengal, and thereby partaking of the inconvenience already 
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mentioned with respect to Bbmbay, for families belonging to the provinces of the 
Supreme Government. 

The principal advantage of Point de Galle, as a station, is the facility of 
steamers being able to navigate between it and the Red Sea, backward and for- 
ward, during every month of the year, and consequently in the four months of 
June, July, August, and September, when it is thought to be impracticable for 
steamers to make the passage from Bombay direct to the entrance of the Red Sen. 

The island of Socotra has been proposed as a proper station for a depot of 
coals ; and Tamarida, on the north side of that island, is about 392 leagues dis- 
tant from Bombay, bearing W. by S. J S. ; which would require about six days 
to perform the passage between these places, at the rate of eight miles per hour; 
but if it could be performed by steamers in the strength of the south-west mon- 
soon, it would require much longer time, as the course is almost direct against 
the prevailing wind and sea. 

Tamarida Bay bears from Point de Gallc W. by N. J N., distant about 550 
leagues, which, at the rate of eight miles per hour, would require S j days 
to peribrm the passage between them ; and as the wind and the sea come 
from south-west in the stormy season, acting on the broadside, or a little be- 
fore the beam, a steamer of proper size and tonnage for encountering bad 
weather would not be much retarded in her velocity by the high waves of the 
monsoon when sliding obliquely over them, which is a great advantage over 
any vessel proceeding from Bombay in that season. There is another advan- 
tage in proceeding from Point de Galle during the four months specified, and 
this is a comparative abatement of the force of the wind, which blows with less 
strength in the parallels of Ceylon and the southern part of the Malabar coast, 
than it does in the proximity of Bombay ; neither is the sea so high to the 
southward as it is on the northern part of the coast. 

These advantages would enable a steamer, at leaving Point de Gallc, to steer 
a direct course to pass close to the head of the Maldiva Chain, through the 
Eight Degrees Channel, and without deviation from a transit line towards So- 
cotra. Yet there is one great objection agaifkst Point de GalJe, or any part of 
Ceylon, being adopted as a permanent station for steam-navigation to the Red 
Sea, which is, its inconvenient distance from the Bengal presidency, with re- 
spect to passengers who arc anxious to benefit by the steam-con vej'ance to or 
from the Red Sea. 

It therefore appears that Point de Galle should only be adopted as an inter- 
mediate station, or depot fur fuel ; and, in order to accommodate the inhabi- 
tants of Bengal, and also those of Madras, or other parts of the Coromandel 
coast, Calcutta ought to be a proper station for large steamers, to convey pas- 
sengers, letters, &c. to and from the Red Sea, in either monsoon. A well- 
constructed steamer, like the Holyhead packets, but of larger dimensions and 
tonnage, might depart from Hoogly River at any time of the south-west mon- 
soon, and would easily proceed to the southward, by keeping near the shore 
along the western side of the Bay, where the wind usually inclines to blow 
moderately from seaward in the afternoon, and from the land in the morning. 
She might touch at Madras, to receive letters and passengers, or at any other 
place appointed for that purpose, with as little delay as possible, but she ought 
not to require a supply of fuel until she reaches the depot at Point de Gallc, 
which passage may be probably made from the Hoogly in eight or nine days, if 
no great stoppage takes place on the coast. 

Although the passage from Point de Gallc to Socotra may probably be ef- 
fected in about SJ or nine days, it would nevertheless be desirable that the 
A^ifat. Jonr. N.S.VoL.jr). No. 58. X 
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vessel had capacity to carry fuel for eleven or twelve daysp in case of casualties, 
during her passage ; but her fore«and*afl: canvas, or gali^ails, would draw well, 
facilitate the passage, and in some measure sfive fuel. 

During the north-east monsoon, the wind and sea are favourable for the 
whole of the passage from the Hoogly River to the entrance of the Red Sea. 
The same season is equally so from the latter to Ceylon ; and a steamer would 
make good progress from hence in proceeding up the bay in the north-east 
monsoon towards Bengal, for the sea is usually smooth, in comparison with the 
other monsoon, and there is little leeward current, except in soundings near the 
western shores of the bay. 

During the south-west monsoon, the wind and sea combine to ensure a quick 
passage from the entrance of the Red Sea to Bengal, even without the impulse 
of steam. 

It will probably soon be known whether or not Tamarida Bay, or any other 
part of Socotra, arc good situations for a depot of coals, to supply steamers in 
their passage between India and the Red Sea, as that able officer, Capt. Daniel 
Ross, the Coinpany*s marine surveyor, is now employed on an exploration of 
the coasts of that island. Socotra, however, is not so eligible a place as could 
be wished for a depot of coals, during the south-west monsoon, for it lies about 
60 leagues to the north-eastward of the direct course of a vessel steering for 
Cape Guardafui in the south-west monsoon ; besides, having the disadvantage of 
a strong current running to the eastward in its proximity, which occasions a 
turbulent sea, rendering the passage from Socotra to the above named Ca|>e 
impracticable for a sailing vessel in the south-west monsoon, and probably not 
to be effected by a steamer without con^erable loss of time. 

Cape Felix is about 14 leagues to the westward of Cape Guardafui, and the 
coast between them has soundings and anchorage within a mile or two of the 
shore, in most places, with several villages, and a smooth sea in the south-west 
monsoon. This would be the best place for a depot of coals in that season, if 
an amicable arrangement could be effected with the Somauli chiefs of this inhos- 
pitable people, through the medium of the Imaum of Miiskat, or otherwise. 
In the vicinity of Cape Felix there is thought to be an inlet of the sea, forming 
a good harbour for ships, which would be an excellent situation for a depot of 
fuel; but the knowledge of this place has been lost to Europeans since 1701, 
when the boat of the Discovery landed here, at which period sheep, goats, and 
fish, were obtained by barter from the natives. 

In order to improve the navigation of the Red Sea for the benefit of the 
public, two effective vessels have been employed, at the expense of the Com- 
pany, nearly three years, exploring the dangers, and making an accurate survey 
of that gulf, which may soon be expected fi*om Bombay, and will be highly va- 
luable to navigators. Although some parts of the Red Sea are dangerous for 
sailing vessels, when contrary winds and currents render their situation uncer- 
tain, yet the dangers of that sea, when their positions arc correctly known, may 
easily be avoided by steamers, which arc much less liable to the deviations occa- 
i^ioned by currents, on account of their direct course and superior velocity. 

If Mehemet AH, or his successor, construct a railway between Suez and the 
Nile, as an adjunct to steam-navigation by the Red Sea, it would greatly facili- 
tate this interesting undertaking ; and then few families would be inclined to 
submit to the monotonous and prolonged passage round the south extremity of 
Africa, whether proceeding or returning between Europe and India. 

Mxbcatoh. 
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MEW THEORY OF EMIGRATION. 

THS SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The Association lately formed^ for the purpose of founding a colony^ 
upon new principles, at Spencer’s Gulf, in South Australia, has naturally 
excited a considerable share of public notice. The plan, having received tlie 
sanction of his Majesty’s Government and of Parliament, may be consi- 
dered to have attained a certain degree of maturity, and to be already in 
operation. 

The object of the Association is to remedy the defects in our present 
system of colonization, by a better selection of emigrants, with reference to 
their occupations, age, and character; by maintaining an equality of the 
sexes ; by preventing a dispersion of the settlers ; by excluding convict 
labour, and providing an adequate supply of free labour ; and to unite, as 
far as practicable, the comforts and conveniences of an old-established 
country with the advantages of a new one.** 

The following is an abstract* of the Act 4 and 5 Will. IV. c, 95, which 
embodies the original proposals to Government, contained in the bill pre- 
pared by the Provisional Committee, with other provisions. 

It authorizes his Majesty in Council to establish one or more provinces 
within that part of Australia which lies between 132^ and 141^ £. long., and 
between the Southern Ocean and 26^ S. lat. It enacts that every settler therein 
shall be free, and not bound by the laws of any other part of Australia, but 
by such only ns shall be enacted for South Australia. His Majesty in Council 
may empower persons resident in the colony to make laws, constitute courts, 
appoint officers, impose duties and taxes, ** necessary for the peace, order, and 
good government of the colony.” 

His Majesty may appoint three or more commissioners to carry the act into 
execution, who are to be styled, The Colonization Commissioners for South 
Australia.” The commissioners are empowered to declare all lands of the co- 
lony public lands, open to purchase by British subjects, and to make regulations 
for the survey of such lands, and their sale by auction or otherwise, at such 
price as they may deem expedient, and for the letting of unsold portions, and 
to employ the purchase-money or rent in conducting the emigration of poor 
persons from Great Britain or Ireland, provided that no land shall be sold 
lower than twelve shillings per acre, and that the price per acre, which the 
commissioners may declare the selling price, shall be the same whatever the 
quantity or situation of the land. The whole of the purchase-money or rent 
of the lands to constitute an ** Emigration Fund,” for conveying poor emi- 
grants, who shall, ** as far as possible,” be adult persons of the two sexes in 
equal proportion, and not exceeding the age of thirty : no such poor person 

* As far as intelligible ; but it is shamefully drawn up. The enacting iiart of the first sociion is as 
follows Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tcm|Kiral. and l^ommons. in this present Parliam«itasscmblc«l. anti 
by the authority of the same. That It shall and may bo lawful for his Majesty, with the advice of his 
Privy Council, to erect within that part of Australia which lies between the meridians of the one hun- 
dred and thirty-second and one hundred and forty-first degrees of east longitude, and between the 
Southern Ocean and the twenty-six degrees of south latitude, together with all and every the islands 
atljaccnt thereto, and the bays and gulfs thereof, with the advice of his Privy Council, to establish one 
or more provinces, and to fix the respective boundaries of such provinces.” There arc three or four 
gross and pa^blc mistakes in this short passage : nay. it is not possible to say what its precise 
meaning is. 
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wlio has a husband or wife, child or children» to obtain conveyance, unless he, 
she, or they, be also conveyed. 

His Majesty may appoint a commissioner of public lands, resident in the 
colony, to act under the advice of the commissioners, who may delegate to .the 
colonial commissioner, or other officer, power with respect to the disposal of 
lands. 

The commissioners niay appoint officers, including treasurer, assistant sur- 
veyors, and secretary : all salaries to be fixed by the Lords of the Treasury. 
The proceedings of the commissioners to be reported to the Secretary of State, 
and laid before Parliament. 

Until the sale of lands has produced a sufficient fund to defray the cost of 
conveying poor emigrants, the commissioners may borrow on bond, or otberr 
wise, at an interest not more than 10 per cent., a sum not exceeding ^50,000, 
for that sole purpose : this loan to be a charge upon the fund arising from the 
purchase money or rent of lands, which are to be applicable to the payment of 
interest and principal. The commissioners are likewise authorized, in order to 
defray the charge of founding the colony, and of providing for its government, 
and also their own expenses, to borrow, on bond or otherwise, at the same 
rate of interest, to the extent of ^200.000; the sums so lent to be a public 
debt, secured on the revenues of the colony. In ease the commissioners should 
be unable to raise .£200,000 on the security of the colonial revenue, or the or- 
dinary revenue should be insufficient to discharge the obligations, the public 
lands remaining unsold, and the purchase money thereof, are to be deemed n 
collateral security for interest and principal. 

. Convicts arc not to be transported to the colony. 

The King in Council may establish a local constitution for any province in 
the colony possessing a population of 50,000. 

As a guarantee that no part of the expense of founding and governing the 
colony shall fall on the mother country, the commissioners are empowered and 
required, out of the monies borrowed on the security of the colonial revenues, 
to invest «£20,000in Government securities, in the names of trustees appointed 
by his Majesty ; the interest thereon to be paid to the commissioners for the 
purposes before- mentioned. 

If, after ten years, ending 15th August 1844, the population of the colony 
is less than 20,000 natural-born subjects, all the public lands unsold may be 
disposed of by his Majesty, subject to the obligations issued on their security. 

Until the commissioners, by their colonial revenue securities, have raised 
and invested the sum of £ 20 , 000 , as before required, and until the persons 
intending to settle, and others, shall have invested, for the purchase of lands, 
the sum of X35,000, none of the powers (except that of raising money) given 
by this act to the commissioners, or others, are to have any effect or operation. 

A meeting of the members and friends of the Association took place on 
the 30th June last, at which an exposition of the plan wa.s given. 

Mr. W. Whitmore, the chairman of the Provisional Committee, pointed out 
what he considered to be the two great defects of our present system of colo- 
nization. Large numbers of emigrants, he observed, went out with capital, 
but not carrying with them that number of the lower class necessary to employ 
their capital to advantage. In other cases, perhaps almost as numerous, the 
labourer went out without the capital necessary to enable him to employ hia 
labour to advantage. The means of remedying these defects appeared to him 
(]uitc practicable, by establishing as a system, that all the waste lands they 
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wei‘e about to colonize should be sold at a given price, such as the market 
would command, and that the proceeds of such sales should be employed iii 
sending out to the colonies a sufficient number of labourers to cultivate the 
lands so sold. He expatiated upon the advantages which an extensive system 
of colonization, on proper principles, would affiord to distressed labourers and 
capitalists at home, and upon the future prosperity of the vast country which 
it was proposed to colonize, equal in extent to France, Spain, and Portugal, 
together. 

Colonel Torrens entered somewhat more fully into the details of the new 
colonial experiment. The whole of the land of the colony, he observed, wad 
to be purchased. No individual was to obtain a single acre by gift. There 
was to be no patronage, no job ; all were to be on a footing of equality, and 
nobody was to have a single inch of land for nothing. It was to be set up at a 
fixed minimum price to the public, and to be bought by the highest bidder. 
No capitalist would thus take more land than he wanted. This regulation 
would tend to keep the people together, and would prevent that dispersion of 
the colonists which was incompatible with their prosperity, and which had 
often led to their perishing from off the face of the earth. There would also 
be another advantage in this system, which would arise in the following way. 
In other colonies, the labourer who had gone out and found that he could get 
land for nothing, had often fallen into the mistake that land was wealth, instead 
of its being merely the means of producing wealth. That fatal mistake had 
often led him to refuse the work of the master with whom he had gone out, and 
to set up for himself as an independent landowner. He had in consequence 
set up, where he was far away from the market of the colony, where he had no 
roads over which to convey his produce, and where he had perished miserably 
in consequence. But in this colony the labourers would be compelled for 
some time to work for hire. They would not become squatters and back- 
woodsmen at pleasure : they must work for a time for their masters. Wages 
in new colonies were always high, and he had no doubt that in three years 
from his first landing, any prudent labourer would be able to purchase a small 
farm out of his savings. He would, however, have to pay a price for it ; and 
what would become of that price ? It would serve to bring out other labourers, 
and thus keep up, in Just proportion, the combination between land and labour 
and capital.” 

Mr. Wilks announced that, in the new Australian colony, there were to be no 
restrictions, direct or indirect, upon the rights of conscience. “ It had been 
determined, that, if there were a tax levied in that eolony for anything, it 
should be for the religious education of its inhabitants, and that, too, not in 
the mere technical meaning of education, not in the mere elements of reading 
and writing, but in every thing that belonged to education in a philosophical 
sense. There was also to be perfect religious liberty in the colony. All knew 
how much all classes of the community were oppressed at home by burdens 
injurious to their social feelings, and also to their private and public interests. 
In this new colony there was to be no dominant party ; there was to be no 
sectarian principle; all men were to be brethren ; there were to be no tithes or 
church-rates, none of those extortions which even those who benefit by them 
regret to make. There education and religion were to shed their cheering in* 
flucnce, as the sun sheds its genial warmth, upon all denominations of men 
alike.” 

Mr. Hanson, who moved a resolution that, “ amongst the unoccupied por* 
tions of the earth which form part of the British dominions, the south coast of 
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Australia appears to be a spot peculiarly auitaUo foa founding a colony 
upon the principles embodied in the preceding resolutions;*’ observed 
that the place where this colony was to be founded was one dis- 
tinguished from every other part of Australia, from its possessing a 
facility of internal communication prior even to the formation of roads. 
Along the shore of the two gulfs in this new colony the colonists might easily 
convey all their produce to the central market ; they might also obtain in the 
same manner those comforts and luxuries of life which they could not produce 
at home. One thing which had retarded the progress of the other Australian 
colonies, was not likely to retard the prosperity of this colony. Even before 
the discovery made by Captain Sturt of a river which, after a course of 1,000 
miles, falls into the sea at Encounter Bay, those who had contemplated the 
settling of the colony had satisfied themselves that there was a sufficiency of 
fertile soil, not only to support the colonists, but to repay most amply all the 
toil which they might bestow upon it. Captain Sturt gave a very favourable 
account of the country between the mouth of that river and St. Vincent’s Bay. 
The land was bounded by mountain ranges on one side, and by lakes on ano- 
ther. The soil is formed by the alluvium of the lakes, and the debris from the 
mountains, and such soil amply repaid the labour expended on its cultiva- 
tion. 

Before ivc remark upon the principles of the intended colony, the first 
question is, the adaptation of the locality chosen to the purposes of aa 
extensive settlement. On this head we arc referred to the testimony of 
Captain Sturt. 

lliis officer, who acknowledges that hit means of forming a judgment wtfc 
very superficial, speaks only of the country in the environs of Lake Alexan- 
drina, and between that and the eastern shore of tlic Gulf of St. Vincent. 
No surveys, we believe, have been made of the country between tliat and 
Spencer's Gulf. 

Of the valley of the Murray, Capt. Sturt says, that it is four miles in 
breadth, the bottom extremely level, and extensively covered with reeds. 
There is no doubt, he thinks, that these flats arc partially, if not wholly, 
covered at times with water. ** If the valley is not subject to flood, it has only 
recently gained a height above the influence of the river, and still retains the 
character of flooded land. In eitiicr case, however, it contains land that is 
of the very richest kind— soil tliat is the pure accumulation of vegetable mat- 
ter, and is as black as ebony. If its hundreds of thousands of acres were 
practically available, I should not hesitate to pronounce it one of the richest 
spots of equal extent on earth, and highly favoured in other respects. How 
far it is available remains to be proved ; and an opinion upon eitlicr side 
would be hazardous, although that of its liability to flood would, most pro- 
bably, be nearest to truth. It is, however, certain, that any part of the 
valley would require much labour before it could be brought under cultiva- 
tiou, and that even its most available spots would require almost as mucli 
trouble to clear them as the forest tract, for nothing is more difficult to 
destroy than reeds." Further on, liowcvcr, towards the lake, the country 
is stated to be one of no promise; the timber, chiefly box and pine, 
being of poor growth, and its vegetation languid." 
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The lake named Alexandrina is an immense shallow pool, its medium 
deptli only four feet, though fifty miles long and forty broad : it communi- 
cates with Encounter Bay, by a passage defended by a double line of 
breakers, and impracticable even for the smallest boats. The soil, on the 
north and cast sides, is described as a black vegetable earth, slightly mixed 
with sand. It appears to me,** Capt. Sturt adds, that unless Nature had 
deviated from her usual laws, this tract of country (the environs of the lake) 
could not but be fertile, situated as it were to receive the mountain deposits 
on the one hand, and those of the lake on the other.*' 

In consequence of his suggestion. Governor Darling promptly des- 
patched the unfortunate Captain Collet Barker to examine the coast from 
the easternmost point of Encounter Bay to the head of St. Vincent's Gulf. 
Capt. Barker sailed into the Gulf, and landed on the east side, near tlie lati- 
tude of 3Co. He found the country wearing the appearance of natural 
meadows, lightly timbered, and covered with a variety of grasses. The 
soil was a rich, fat, chocolate-coloured earth. He proceeded to Mount 
Lofty, 2,400 feet high, in lat. 34°. from beyond which a low undu- 
lating country extended to tlic northward as far as ho could see ; it was 
partly open and partly wooded, and every where covered with verdure. He 
crossed the intervening country between the gulf and lake Alexandrina, 
and found some of the valleys rich and beautiful, some stony, and covered 
with low scrub. 

Capt. Sturt gathered from the sealers, that the promontory separating 
St. Vincent's from Spencer's Gulf, and the neighbourhood of Port Lincoli^, 
on the western shore of the latter, are barren sandy wastes. 

From hence it appears that the only countiy known to be adapted for 
.settling, within the limits of the proposed colony, is the promontory of Cape 
Jervis, or the intervening lands between St. Vincent's Guff and Tiake 
Alexandrina. Here Capt. Sturt conjectures that there are 5,000,000 
acres of rich soil upon which no scrub exists, and whose most distant 
points arc accessible through a level country on the one hand, and by water 
on the other." The only objection to the occupation of this spot, he says, is 
the want of an available harbour. 

It must be remembered, that in no country are calculations as to fertility 
of soil so frequently found to be fallacious as in Australia, where Nature 
seems to indulge in the wildest freaks imaginable. Taking, however, Capt, 
Sturt’s statements in their most favourable sense, let us consider the condi- 
tions offered to the colonists. 

In the first place, twelve shillings per acre is the minimum price at which 
land of all kinds is to be sold, and no land is to be attainable without sale. 
In Van Diemen’s land, the soil of which is generally of a better description 
than that of New Holland, the crown lands are sold at the minimum of five 
shillings per acre.* Mr. Carmichaelf has recently stated, that Government 
land in New South Wales may be had for five shillings per acre, and lie adds, 

* liUnd Refnilationo, 10th February 1832. 
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that from the extent of location which has already taken place in that colony, 
private property, partly cleared, and on which stock-yards, sheds and liouses, 
and other conveniences, have been constructed, may at present be purchased 
in diiferent parts upon terms very near as low as unoccupied land. Purchases 
of private property may often be made at the minimum Government-price (five 
shillings per acre) ; and in almost all cases of such purchases, the additional 
price will be found to bear no comparison with the value of the labour that 
has been expended on the occupied land.*' The price affixed to the land in 
the new colony appears, therefore, under all the circumstances of the case, 
exorbitant. 

In the next place, tlic colony must commence with an incumbrance, a 
debt of no trivial amount, bearing ten per cent, interest : one of the strang- 
est anomalies we ever heard of. The interest of this debt, and the charges of 
the commissioners, <\:c. will go far to absorb the purchase-money of lands, 
unless the demand be very active. The issue of the commissioners' landed 
and revenue securities will, it may justly be feared, meanwhile, give scope 
to an extensive and vicious system of jobbing. 

But, supposing a sufficient quantity of land to be purchased, and an ade- 
quate nnmbcr of labourers be impoiix>d into the colony, Iiow are the latter 
to be retained there ? What is to prevent their desertion, from interest or 
caprice, to New South Wales or Van Diemen's Land? Convict-labour has 
hitherto been deemed the very sinews of the other Australasian colonies. 
Their journals are continually crying out for more. Hie great source of 
prosperity, as. regards the agriculture of these colonics," says a very com- 
petent authority,* is the convict labourers." 

As the laws for the government of the new colony arc yet to be made, 
the settlers and purchasers of land will not know what restraints arc to be 
laid upon thtir liberty, and what deductions will be made from their profits 
in the shape of taxes : these are matters to be arbitrarily settled by persons 
in authority over them hereafter, when there will be no alternative but 
submission. 

The settlers will have no voice in the appointment of these persons ; 
they may be competent and honest, or the contrary : government will have 
their selection. 

Then, it is absolutely essential to the prosperity of the new colony that 
the superior cheapness of free-labour over convict-labour, which now rests 
upon hypothesis only, should be found to be a fact ; for if the settlers have 
not only to pay double the price per acre for their land which they would 
pay in another colony, but will incur higher wages, in any shape, — either 
by immediate or some indirect payment, — how can they stand a compe- 
tition with the already-settled colonics ? 

In short, the plan seems to us unlikely to attract any oilier than poor 
emigrants, who, however, are not the persons to set the scheme in motion : 
there must be a large sum previously raised, by purchase of land or by 
loan of money, before the commissioners can commence operations. 

That some better provisions should be made for tlie management of the 

* Quoted by Mr. Parker, in his Account of V.I). Land, p. 39. 
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tide of emigration which is setting in to the Australian colonics is evident. 
It is impossible to read the heart-rending descriptions published in the Lon- 
don and provincial papers respecting the treatment of emigrants, espe- 
cially females, who have trusted to the representations of agents at home 
and to fictitious statements abroad, without a conviction of the necessity 
of some better regulations. 

Mr. Carmichael, whose cheap little work, which will prove highly useful to 
emigrants, we have already referred to, states that “ it is much to be regretted 
that accounts regarding the state of things in this colony (New South Wales) 
have reached England, of such a character as to authorize the Emigration 
Committee at home to publish statements calculated very seriously to mislead 
a large class of the industrious population in England. In July 1831 , there 
w'as issued from the Colonial-office, under the sanction of these commissioners, 
on exaggerated statement of the rate of wages as compared with the price of 
provisions in tlie colony, which produced, as might be expected from the high 
inducements thefe held forth, an extensive determination on the part of the 
industrious classes to emigrate thither. As a consequence, a number of 
respectable mechanics, fraught with the most sanguine expectations, have 
since arrived in this territory ; their experience here, however, soon' dis- 
proved the accuracy of the statements on the authority of which mainly 
they had embarked for Australia."' "Hie Committee of Emigrant Me- 
chanics at Sydney pronounce the statement of wages contained in the 
papers published by the Emigrant Committee extravagant and ridiculous." 
They assert that “ common labourers do not earn more than 4s. to 5s. per 
week, with rations and lodgings : mechanics out of Sy tlney, not more than 
to £20 per annum, with rations, &c. : mechanics of the highest qua- 
lifications, in Sydney, do not average more than £2 per week, the year 
round. Agricultural labourers, capable of managing a farm in the ca- 
pacity of bailiff, not more than £15 to £20 per annum, with rations and 
Jiut to live in; and persons of higher grades and similar occupations, can- 
not get more than £40 to £00 per annum, and rations, &c." 

The aforegoing statements ought to operate as a caution, both to labourers 
desiring to emigrate, and to capitalists, whose views altogether depend upon 
a sufficient suj)ply of free labour in a colony where convict labour is pros- 
cribed. 

We rejoice to find that Government has announced* its intention of 
appropriating a limited sum out of the colonial revenues to assist the private 
funds of such emigrants as appear likely to earn the means of repaying the 
advance, which is restricted to £20 a family, consisting of young and mar- 
ried agricultural labourers of good character. 

* (.-ircular, dateil 1st September 1834. 
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History of the J3ritish Colonies. By R. Montgomeuy Martin, F.S.S., &c. In 5 

Vols. Vol. II, Possessions in the WesUindies. London, 1834. Cochrane and 

McCroiie. 

Mb. Mabtin has proceeded another step in his great and useful undertaking. The 
present volume of his history of the colonies comprehends accounts of British 
Guyana, Jamaica, Trinidad, the Leeward and Windward Islands, the Bahamas and 
Bermudas, and Honduras. The details include almost every particular concerning 
their political, natural, and commercial history; that of the three first is treated with 
considerable fullness, and the accumulation of facts upon all the various topics is highly 
creditable to the industry of the author. The statistical information, relating to popu- 
lation, productions, trade, &c.. must have cost much labour to collect. Some portion 
of the materials of this volume appears to have been derived from private and unpub- 
lished sources ; consequently, it is not a mere compilation from pojgeding publications. 

We believe we made the observation, in noticing the first volume of this important 
work, that its value must altogether depend upon its accuracy ; because, if it be dis- 
covered that the hurry with which its multihirious contents were put together had 
precluded a severe attention to correctness, the work would not be considered as 
entitled to trust. We made that observation with reference to some errors in the first 
volume, evidently the fruit of inadvertence, which casually occurred to our notice. 
Tlie same circumstance strikes us in the present volume. We have not examined its 
statements with the attention requisite to say how far its general correctness may be 
depended upon ; but some mistakes occurred in the course of a cursory reading. We 
shall specify a few of them. Tabular statements of the extent, population, &c. of 
the islands are given (unnecessarily) in three or four different parts of tlie volume, 
and they are all at variance with each other. Jamaica is stated to have been taken 
in the time of Cromwell, in 1G65; Cromwell died in iGoS; it should be 1G55. A 
statement of the shipping of .Tamaica is given, for the year 1828, in p. 202, which 
differs wholly and materially from the oflicial account in the Appendix, p. 470. In p. 
212, the population of Jamaica is stated to be in the proportion of 36 to a square- 
mile, and that of Barlxidoes 816. But Mr. I\Iartin gives tlic area of Jamaica (in 
two places) 6,400 square- miles, and its population <180,000; which data shew a pro- 
portion of 75 to a square-mile, instead of 56. Again : Barbadocs is stated by him, 
in one place, at 166 square-miles, and in another at 150, and its population at 102,000 
and 104,000. Taking the lowest ar^^a and the greatest population, there would be only 
680 to a square-mile, instead of 816. In p. 426, Mr. Martin expatiates upon the 
wholesome and nutritive properties of sugar. ** It may be described/’ he says, 
comprising, in the most concentrated vegetable form, the principle or nutriment of 
life, arefc,— -a fact which admits of natural demonstration.” Now, azote, or nitro- 
gen, as the most superficial chemist knows, is a destructive poison ; it is, as its name 
imports, the destroyer, not the nourisher of life. Mr. Martin probably mcmt oxyycn^ 
instead of azote> We have enumerated these little slips, not with a view of discou- 
raging Mr. Martin, or underrating bis lafmurs, but to impress upon him the danger of 
haste and the necessity of vigilance. More time and care would, moreover, enable 
him to digest and methodize his materials better. 

A History of England^ from the First Invasion of the Romans to the End of the Reign 

of George the Fourth .* with Conversations at the End of each Chapter, By Mbs. 

Markham. Two Vols. Fifth Edition. I.ondon, 18.34. Murray. 

This is a work designed for the use of young persons, on a plan recommended by 
the success of the experiment in the autlioress's own family. The cause of the re- 
pugnance of children to reading history, is to be traced chiefiy to the circumstance. 
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that the ordinary historical works reqirire simplifying and explaining, to be understood 
and relished by them. Mrs. Markham has reduced the English history into the form 
of a familiar narrative, addressed to her children, in portions which do not tire ; it 
thus takes the aspect so attractive to young minds of ** a story.'* Explanations, in 
the form of conversations, are subjoined to each chapter ; illustrative cuts arc added, 
and we are not surprised that four editions of the work should have been already sold* 

A Historif of Europe during the Middle Ages* In four Vols. Vol. IV. Being Vol. 

LVIII. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet CgdopcBdia. London, 1834. Longman and 

Co. Taylor. 

The concluding volume of this valuable history consists of only two chapters, one 
on the Intellectual History of the Anglo>Siixons ; the other on the Religious and In- 
tellectual History of England from the Norman Conquest to the accession of Henry 
VII. In the first, the literature and science of our Saxon ancestors are treated at 
length, and a variety of curious specimens of tlieir poetry are given. The entire 
publication of the best effusions of the Anglo-Saxon muse (many of which, of an 
historical and romantic character, possess considerable merit), the author justly ob- 
serves, ** would be a great boon to literature, since they would not only enable us to 
trace the historyj^^ur national poetry, but would throw great light on that of man- 
ners.” Amongst the biographical sketches, that of the Venerable Bede is highly 
interesting, particularly the relation of his affecting death, by his disciple, the monk 
Cuthbert. The science of the Anglo-Saxons was confined within very narrow limits. 

The subjects of the last chapter are distributed under the following heads : the 
Church, and writers purely ecclesiastical ; literature ; Philosophy .and Science. These 
several topics are discussed witli ability, and a thorough acquaintance with the early as 
well as modern authorities. 

A Dissertation on the Reasonableness of Christianity. By the Rev. John Wilson, 

A M. Edinburgh, 1834. Oliver and Boyd. 

This able and convincing dissertation supplies an omission in Mr. Locke's proofs 
of the lleasonableness of Christianity, which intentionally excluded from view its 
mysteries. Mr. Wilson's object is to prove the consistency of the essential doctrines 
of our religion, with the great and universal principles, which are recognized by every 
sound theist, in the ordinary administration of the w'orld. Revelation,” he observes, 
” is the very counterpart of sound reason. Instead of calling upon us to quench the 
light within us, the Author and Finisher of our faith makes frequent demands on the 
exercise of our rational powers. He invites our attention to a concurrence of differ- 
ent analogies, as being well calculated both to illustrate the doctrines of religion, and 
confirm us in our belief. More especially, and most emphatically, he requires us to 
consider the existing correspondence between the essential truths of his Gospel, and 
certain general principles which arc discernible in the ordinary government of God. 
He demands the exercise of our heart’s trust in the Father of our spirits, and this 
trust he tells us to exercise in the w^ay of the Divine appointment.” 

A Plea for Ireland^ submitting the Outline of a Proposition for holding the Court and 

Parliament^ at Occasional Inter vaht in Dublin. By Thomas Bish, Esq., M.P. 

London. Richardson. 

In a letter to Lord Althorp, Mr. Bish shews that the object of repealing the Union 
is rapidly gaining advocates, and that if some alternative be not adopted, repeal may 
become unavoidable. He therefore presses his plan, which was brought before the 
House of Commons on the 12th June last, for holding the Court and Parliament 
occasionally in Ireland, which, he contends, would render repeal unnecessary. In 
opposition to the objection that such a plan would inconvenience government, risk 
public documents in transitu, and cost, perhaps, 100,000, he presents the following 
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array of benefits it would rccal absentees, banish middlemen, stimulate trade and 
manufactures, lead to the investment of English capital, and to laige retrenchments 
and reforms ; improve the character of English legislation for Ireland ; check tlie im- 
migration of labouring Irish into England, and reconcile the people of Ireland to the 
laws and gpvemment. 

In pur opinion, the proposal is highly worthy of consideration. 

Lessons in Anthmetic for Junior Classes. By James Trotter. Edinburgh, 1834. 
Oliver and Boyd. 

An excellent little compendium for teaching arithmetic. 
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The Works of Confucius and Mencius are about to appear in Chinese and French, 
byG. Puuthier. of Paris. M. Pauthier is also preparing for publication the Taoa- 
Tih-King, by Laou Tsze. 

]M. Sicbold, the Dutch traveller in Japan, has commenced the publication of a 
Fauna of that country, in which lie is assisted by MM. Temnoymk, Schlcgel, and 
Hahn : two livraisons have appeared, one on the Chclonians, another on the 
Crustacccic. 

Among the curiosities which M. Riippcl has brought from Abyssinia, are a MS. 
Bible, said to contain a new \vork of Solomon, one or two new books of Esdras, and 
a considerable addition to the 5th Book of Esther, all perfectly unknown in Europe. 
It also contains the Book of Enoch, and fifteen new Psalms, the existence of which 
was already known to the learned. Another manuscript is a species of code, which 
the Abyssinians date from the Council of Nice (325), the epoch at which it was pro- 
mulgated by one of their kings. 

M. Legrand, a type-founder of Paris, has finished the cutting in steel of a set of 
matrices of Chinese characters, amounting to 2,000, which can be augmented after- 
wards to any extent.* 

A General View of Egypt, and the Topography of Thebes, made during a Resi- 
dence of more tlian twelve years in Egypt, and among the Ruins of Thebes, with 
illustrations from fac-similc drawings from the walls of the tombs, &c., by J. G. Wil- 
kinson, Esq., is in the press. 

The Sacred Scriptures illustrated from the Customs, Manners, Rites, Superstitions, 
Traditions, Literature, &c. of the Hindoos, by Observations made during a Residence 
in the East of nearly fourteen years, by the Rev. Joseph Roberts, is preparing for 
publication. 

Mr. Sharon Turner is preparing a second volume of his Sacred History of the 
World. 

M. De La Voye, professor at the East- India Company's establishment, Addis- 
combe, has just published, in two volumes, French School Classics," consisting of 
careful abridgments of the following works : viz. Lcs A ventures de Telemaque, His- 
toire de Charles XII., Histoire de Pierre le Grand, Voyages de Cyrus, and Btli- 
saire. 

* A set of twenty Chinese blocks, containing the .Sermon on the Mount, having been forwarded by 
Mr. Bridgeman from Canton, together with a quantity of Chinese printing-paper, stereotype-plates 
have been cast in Boston from these blocks. The Board of Missiona remark :— *< Should the expec- 
tations which arc cherished on this subject be realized, the common printing-press may at once be 
employed in Chinese printing, without the enormous labour and expense of procuring metallic types, 
which must be multlplieil to many thousand characters before the fount will be complete- the Chinese 
characters representing ideas, and not sounds: the plates will also be far more durable than the wooden 
blocks used by the Chinese printers, and the printing can be executed with manlfc»ia more rapidity. 
For newspapers and ephemeral works, as In this country, moveable types will be necessary; but for 
the printing of the Holy Saipturesand standard books and tracts, the stereotype printing will be as 
available for the hundreds of millions in China, as it is for the nations of Europe and America.**— 3f 1 m 
Hag. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

MR. MAINGY*S REPORT ON THE 

TKNASSERIM l>ROVINCp:S. 

TFie substance of the report made by 
tlic lute commissioner Mr. Maingy, on 
the state and resources of the 'i'enasserim 
provinceSi ceded by the lUirman empire, 
has been published in several successive 
papers of the Emjlishmaiu 

The principal station, where the public 
buildings and establishments arc situated 
and the functionaries reside, is Moulmein. 
This j)lace Mr. Maingy considers prefer- 
able to Amherst town, which, he is of 
opinion, possesses Ip advantage whatever 
over Moulmein, but on the contrary, 
some disadvantages. The apparent con- 
venience of its greater proximity to the 
sea, is rendered of little avail, by the cir- 
cumstance of no large vessel being able 
to enter the harbour of Amherst except- 
ing on the top of high water; and indeed 
all ve.ssels bound tiiither are obliged to 
wait off the buoy, and watch the state of 
the tide, before they attempt to enter the 
port, whilst vessels bound to Moulmein 
have no occasion to wait at any time of 
the flood tide, but can sail past the buoy 
and proceed at once towards Moulmein, 
which place they may reach before it is 
high water, and before the time that a 
vessel bound into Amherst and waiting 
off the buoy can venture to sail into that 
port. Recent surveys of Moulmein river, 
as wtU as the actual experience of scvenil 
large vessels during the past two years, 
have proved, that this river is in no part 
of such dangerous or intricate navigation 
as the Hooghly ; and that a good channel 
exists, in which a vessel drawing as much 
as -sixteen or seventeen feet water, may 
at all times find a safe passage up and 
down the river, 

During the stormy periods of the south- 
west monsoon, no small boat can navigate 
the river between Moulmein and Am- 
herst, and hence Mr. Maingy considers 
that, the removal of the. , commissioner's 
court and principal establishments to 
Amherst, would be tantamount to cutting 
off all communication during such period 
between the public authorities and the 
native inhabitants of the country. There 
is much convenience also in the principal 
station and entrep6t being situated as 
near as possible to the Shan territories, 
for the purpose of attracting the resort of 
Shan traders, and encouraging and ex- 
tending the commerce which has been 
opened with those tribes, and which is 
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annually increasing in value aj|d import- 
Alice* 

The land-tax, it is stated, now levied 
in the provinces, amounts to 25 per cent, 
upon the gross produce of the lands. 
The assessment is usually a village as- 
sessment ; that is, the commissioner, or 
his assistant in charge of each province, 
settles in concjcrt with the inhabitants of 
each village, and its head-man, or thoogyee^ 
tfie whole amount of tax to be paid by the 
village ; and in performing this duty, the 
commissioner and his assistants are go- 
verned by a reference to wliat the villui^e 
paid in former years, and by the informa- 
tion which they may have acquired as to 
the average fertility of the cultivated lands 
in the village, from liaving visited it in 
former years, and superintending the cut- 
ting and measuring of the crop on several 
portions of its land. The amount agreed 
upon is afterwards divided by the villagers 
among themselves, a list of the contribu- 
tions being given to the commissioner, 
and a copy placed in the zayal or town- 
ball, or most public places in the village, 
so that each cultivator may be fully ap- 
prised of the proper sum to be paid by 
him. The thoogyee collects the amount 
from each cultivator, and delivers it to 
the European olVicers ; and, for this trou- 
ble, he is allowed a commission of 10 per 
cent, upon the amount which he may 
collect and pay in to government. The 
assessment is paid in money, and the 
value is regulated according to the average 
market price each year of each article. 
Remissions of the assessment arc allowed 
in w'ell attested cases of failure of crops, 
in consequence of bad seasons, or any 
acidental circumstances. 

The land revenue has been collected 
according to this mode for the last five 
years, during a part of wdiich time a 
triennial settlement existed. The rate of 
assessment has been fixed apparently with 
judicious moderation ; for it is afiirmed in 
the report, that not a single instance has 
yet occurred of imprisonment or distraint, 
to enforce payment of the tax. Mr. 
Maingy gives it as his decided opinion, 
that no attempt should be made to in- 
crease this land-tax, but that an assess- 
ment precisely according to the rates now ' 
paid by each cultivator, should be fixed 
for a period of fifteen or twenty years, or 
even in perpetuity; and that no village 
should pay any land-tax in addition to 
what it now pays, excepting on lands 
which may nowJ>e lying waste or covered 
with forest. Such lands, if brought into 
cultivation, he proposes, should pay no 
tax for the three first years, and then one* 
(K) 
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third or half of the usual tax for a further 
period of years, to be regulated according 
to the expense which it might appear the 
reclaiming of the land cost the cultivator. 
Mr. Maingy adds, that he knows of no 
measure igorc likely to promote, and ex- 
tend, and improve cultivation in these 
provinces, than that of the government 
satisfying the cultivator that its demand 
upon the land is limited and fixed. Pri- 
vate property in flie lands has always ex- 
isted in these provinces ; for even under 
the Burmese rule, a man could sell, mort- 
jgage, or bequeath the lands lield by him ; 
and no instance is known of a man being 
deprived of his land except for some cri- 
minal offence. Fixing the land-tax, the 
commissioner thinks, would greatly en- 
hance the value of landed property, an<l 
incite the landed proprietors to improve 
their lands and attempt better modes of 
tillage, and the cultivation of the more 
valuable products. 

At most, not the 120th part of the area 
of these provinces can he considered as 
occupied or used for cultivation, and the 
whole population does not average four 
souls to the square mile. Mr. Maingy 
thinks, therefore, that one of the prin- 
cipal means of promoting the prosperity 
and resources of these provinces, is to 
invite settlers from other countries. Were 
the government of Fort St. George, he 
says, requested to proclaim, that lands 
would be granted in these provinces on 
the most favourable terms, and that means 
of removing hither would be afforded at 
the expense of the public, he thinks a 
large number of the now destitute and 
half-starving population on the coast of 
Coromandel might he induced to emigrate 
to this coast, where they would he sure 
of the means of livelihood, either as 
coolies and boatmen, or ns tillers of the 
soH. In these provinces, the agriculturist 
labours under the certain hope of meet- 
ing a reward for all his exertions : the 
crops are never known entirely to fail 
from want of the monsoon rains, which 
are very regular. The soil is exceedingly 
good; according to the present slovenly 
broad- cast sowing, the average return of 
the best lands may be estimated at from 
fifty to sixty-fold : but some of the Talain 
inhabitants of Amherst province, who 
were accustomed in Pegu to use trans- 
plantation in their paddy- cultivation, con- 
tinue the same system in their lands, and 
with extraordinary success, obtaining re- 
turns of as much as 200-fold. There are 
lands which are judged to be fit for the 
cultivation of tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, 
pepper, and indigo. The inhabitants of 
Tavoy have lately been led to plant the 
long-staple Pernatnbuc% cotton, and its 
cultivation promises much success. 

A great many Malays have come up 
ftom the Straits of Malacca, and settled 
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in the provinces, particularly to the south 
ward, where thej are very usefully en- 
gaged in cultivating padd^, according to 
the system of transplantation. It is sur- 
prising, says Mr. Maingy, to observe the 
dread which all Burmese and Ttilains en- 
tertain of Malays, equal to that which the 
Malays themselves have of the Siamese. 
He is of opinion, therefore, that some 
political advantage would attend the cir- 
cumstance of a large portion of Malay 
settlers being intermixed with oiir Bur- 
mese, and particularly our Tavoy popiihu 
tioii ; and tliat the most likely mode of 
soon accomplishing this object, would be, 
by encouraging the ex-king of Quedah to 
remove from Malacca to Tavoy, and of- 
fering him and all his followers lands on 
the most advantageous terms, and facili^ 
tics for removal. 

The Chinese population has not in- 
creased rapidly : and, with the exception 
of a few who are ocOUpied in cultivating 
esculents and garden produce near the 
town of Moulmcin, none of them have 
regularly settled themselves as cultivators 
of sugar-cane, pepper, or indigo, in the 
same manner as tlicir countrymen have 
done with so much success and advantage 
in Siam, Java, and otiicr eastern states. 
Were their numbers iiicrcHscd, many of 
them would be forced to settle in the in- 
terior and embark in the cultivation of 
the more vnlnnblc products of tlie soil. 

Owing to the very rigid precautionary 
measures adopted by both the Burmese 
and Siamese goveriiiiicnts, very few of 
their subjects arc enabled to cscjipe into 
these provinces. Not a month passe.s, 
however, without some few families con- 
triving to elude the vigilance of the Ran- 
goon officers, or of the Siamese and Ligorc 
authorities to the southward. There is 
reason to believe, that in the event of 
any revolution in the kingdom of Ava or 
Siam, we should obtain an immense ac*- 
cession of population by the removal into 
these provinces of thousands of their sub* 
jects, and particularly by the return of 
most of the 40,000 Talains who formerly 
emigrated from the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces to Fegu and Siam, where they are 
now said to exist as a distinct population 
under their own chiefs. 

Under this head may be introduced a 
proposal of Mr. Maingy to raise a corp4 
of Talains for various serviees, for which 
their habits and local knowledge particu- 
larly qualify them. Mr. ]M(/^ingy thinks 
that the Burmese and Talain inhabitants 
are superior in physical strengtli^ and 
in all points calculated to make good 
soldiers, to most of the sepoys of 
Western India; and that were prudent 
steps taken in enlisting, at first for a defi- 
nite period of service only, say for seven 
years, we should have no difficulty^ in 
raising a very serviceable corps of Talains, 
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who might ^ employed, not only ih 
guarding tlie jails and* prisoners when out 
at labour, but In proceeding to the in. 
terior of the^ country in pursuit of robbers 
or other duties, for the performance of 
which the simple habits of tlie Burmab 
or Talain, who, with bis dha or chopper, 
can at any time build hims^ a hut, and 
cdllect leaves and herbs to season his rice 
with, would give him very great advan- 
tages over tlie sepoy. A dha, and a 
bamboo full of rice, would be all the bag- 
gage and provisions whicli a Talain would 
require, when detached on duty to the 
woods and mountains, lie believes also, 
that the raising and disciplining of a Talain 
corps, would have an iinpovtnnt eifoct in 
convincing the inliabituiits of our iiitentioti 
of permanently retaining these provinces. 

If the experiment of a Talatii corps 
prove successful, Mr. Maingy conceives 
the whole of the external defence of these 
provinces might be undertaken in a few 
yeius hence by the Talains, who are 
anxious to keep themselves us distinct as 
possible in language and opinions from 
both our two neighbours, the Siamese and 
Burmese, and to recover their ancient in- 
dependence as a nation. 

Mr. Maingy recommends the admis- 
sion of British settlers into the Tenas- 
scrim provinces. Accoiditig to him, no 
objections whatever exist to the permit- 
ting of European colonization. The larger 
portion of the land remains unoccupied 
and in a state of waste or jungle, whilst 
the Uurmesc and Talain po]mlation have 
no prejudices of caste or peculiar habits 
opposed to Euroi>eaiis being settled or 
intermixed among them. lie proposes 
therefore that lands should he offered to 
Kiiropcans on the most liberal terms. 
Somctliing of a permanent proprietary 
right to the land should be granted to 
them, on terms us similar as possililc to 
those enjoyed by the native population. 
TJiis would prove tlie most ecrtaiii mode 
of attracting European colonists, by whose 
skill, enterprize, and capital, the prospe- 
rity and resources of these iirovinccs 
would be most effectually and most 
speedily developed. 

No customs have hitherto been levied 
on the trade of these provinces, and Mr. 
Maingy ia of opinion that none should he 
levied for many years to come. The im- 
ports at Moulmein are annually increas- 
ing, and in consequence of the heavy 
anchorage duties levied nt Uangooii, this 
station is becoming the entrejiot for a 
large portion of the trade with the king- 
dom of Ava. British piece goods, and 
other manufactures, are brought here from 
India, and then conveyed to the doini-- 
nioiis of Ava, not only by means of small 
vessels and boats whicli proceed to Itan- 
goon and the ports in lower regu, but by 
means of lund-carrioge to Tuimghoo, and 
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even to the capital of Ava itself. Since 
the measure adopted in 1829-30, of de-' 
puting Dr. Richardson to establish a 
friendly intercourse with the Laboun and 
Zemmay states, Moulmein has been abun- 
dantly supplied with fine cattle, and the 
trade with those states and with the other 
Shan tribes subject to Ava, has been an- 
nually increasing. Mone is the point at 
wtiidi the Shan traders from all the dif- 
ferent Burmese Shan states of Kyaintoun, 
Kyiiintoung, Lcgaya, Tliibau, and even 
Kyain-youngyee, on the great Cambodia 
river, assemble in the months of No- 
vember and December, and march in 
caravans, by land, through Toimghoo and 
Martaban, to Moulmein, wbere they ar> 
rive in thirty or tbirty-fivc days, in tlie 
months of January, February, and March, 
and whence they return homewards again 
in April and May. During the year 1H32, 
370 of these traders visited Moulmein, 
bringing goods with them of the value of 
72,(515 rupees, and taking back British 
piece goods and other manufactures of the 
value of 73,(X)0 rupees. These traders 
were in the liabit of visiting Rangoon, but 
during the last two years not a dozen of' 
them have been seen at that place,- and it 
is probable, that in the course of a few 
years, tlieir numher and the value of their 
trade will become greatly increased. They 
complain at present, Mr. Maingy ob- 
serves, of the exactions of the governor 
of Toimghoo, anil it would be an ini- 
portiint point gained, could we prevent 
the necessity of their visiting that town, 
and secure to them a line of route leading 
moi-e directly into our territoiy. This 
may be effected by establishing a post up 
the Saluein as near to Mone as possible, 
us far us N. Jat. 19^ and eoiistriicting a 
road from thence to Moulmein, along the 
eastern bank of the Saluein. These traders 
might then escape the exactions of the 
autiiorities in the Burmese territories, as 
well as the chance of being plundered by 
the Karian-iiee or red Kariaiis, a wild and 
lawless race, occupying a portion of both 
sides of the Snlueiii. Such a post also 
would protect and encourage the traders 
from Zemmuy and Laboun, and other 
Shan states to the eastward, subject to 
Siam, who arc still apprehensive of the 
Burmese crossing the Saluein, and lying 
in wait for them at one part of their route 
to and from Mouhnein. But the object 
wliich the commissioner considers most 
de.sinible, is to draw on to Moulmein the 
Chinese traders, who annually in January 
and February come down from Tali, 
Theiigye-chew, and Yunan, to all the 
above-mentioned Shan states, in large 
caravans of 500 to 1,000 tradcra each. 
The new post, up the Saluein, might be 
soon visited by some of that ejitcrprizing 
and commercial race, and independent of 
the opium of Bengal, and the piece goods 
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and manufiustttres of England, they might 
receive birds* nests* tin, cotton, and 
other produce of these provinces, in re* 
turn for their silver, copper, hartal, 
Chinese silks, &c. 

. The trade with Bang-kok, owing to the 
ipreat jealousy of the Siamese government, 
18 still very insignificant. A few Talain 
refugees^ only annually visit Tavoy and 
Moulinein, apparently less for the purpose 
of trade, tlwn for tlie political object of 
ascertaining our proceedings and acquiring 
intelligence as to our relations with Ava. 
Some years hence, when our population 
ipay increase so as to press on the borders 
of Siam, there is no doubt that a very 
valuable commerce will be established in 
that direction, both with the Siamese and 
the Chinese residing in or visiting their 
kingdom. 

The timber trade of these provinces 
forms an important branch of the resources 
of the country. Mr. Maingy, instead of 
reserving the teak forests for the exclusive 
use of the government, has, since the year 
1829, thrown them open to the public, 
and granted license to any individual to 
proceed and cut as much teak timber as be 
pleased, upon agreeing to pay to the go- 
vernment an ad-valorem duty of 15 per 
cent, upon all timber brought down to 
Moulmein. This measure has encouraged 
private speculators to explore the forests, 
the value and resources of which are daily 
becoming more and more developed. 
During the last three years, no less than 
7(309 tons of converted teak timber have 
been exported, and three square-rigged 
vessels have been constructed, and seve- 
ral more were on the stocks. Tlie teak 
forests are found to be very extensive, not 
only along the upper part of the Attran 
river, but on the eastern side of the 
Saluein ; and there is no chance of their 
becoming soon exhausted. Mr. Maingy 
thinks that tlie teak- wood cutters would 
be much encouraged if an import duty 
were charged at Calcutta, as at Madras, 
on teak the produce of the kingdom pf Ava ; 
and that perhaps the ad-valorem duty of 
15 per cent, might be beneficially remitted 
for a few years on all timber used for 
shipbuilding at Moulmein. The Moul- 
mein teak is considered at Calcutta to be 
superior to that from Rangoon, and it is 
at all times more valuable from being 
imported in a converted state, and not in 
the rough rude condition of tlie Rangoon 
teak. Tbe business of taking care of the 
teak forests, of preventing the wood-cutters 
from causing unnecessary destruction, and 
of keeping up tlie forests by annually plant- 
ing out, at the proper season, a certain 
number of young seedlings, might be 
cheaply and efficiently performed through 
a' native superintendent, with a, few coolies, 
whenever required. 

Besides teak, the forests in these pro- 


vinces contain ineibaustible supplies of 
savcral other woods, fit for house-building 
and other purposest particularly tbe Then- 
gan, which is considered by the natives 
and by the Chinese as supecior to teak for 
that part of vessel^ lying under the surface 
of the water. 

The laws hitherto administered in these 
provinces have been, on tlie criminal side, 
chiefiy those established for the regulation of 
the provinces in Bengal, and on tbe civil 
side, the Burmese laws modified wherever 
they appeared to be contrary to our ideas of 
reason and the principles of natural jus. 
ticc and equity. A Burmese law-officer 
forms a part of the establishment of the 
Youm, or Court House, at each station, 
and he expounds, for the information of the. 
commissioner and his assistants, the cus- 
toms and laws of the Burmese in cases of 
inheritance, debtor.slavery, marriages, Ac, 
His expositions are founded on two Bur- 
mese works, the Dhamma-that^ a Pali 
version of the Hindoo laws of Menu, and 
tlie ^asa-^thaty a collection of precedents, 
and of rules and regulations established by 
different kings of Ava. But the -inhabi- 
tants of these provinces do not appear to 
Jiave any veneration for the Dhamma-lhat^ 
and, indeed, very few of them can read it : 
tliere are several editions of the work, most 
tif the kings of Ava having established an 
altered or revised edition as the standard. 
Hence, Mr. . Maingy thinks, tliere is not 
the smallest difficulty to the British go- 
vernment undertaking the task of com. 
piling a new code of laws for the in- 
habitants of those provinces. The 9th 
Geo. IV. cap. 74, with the clauses relating 
to arson, bigamy, and some other points, 
modified a little, might form the text for the 
criminal law, while the civil code might be 
taken from the best editions of the Dhani' 
ma-thatf with a few trifling improvements. 
Mr. Maingy recommends, that a com- 
mittee, consisting of some of the more 
learned and intelligent Burmese and 
Talains, and two or three European 
officers well acquainted with tlie language 
and customs of Ava, be appointed to draw 
up a code of laws, which, when com- 
puted, should lie submitted to the correc- 
tion of professional lawyers, before it is 
finally approved of and published by the 
government. 

The only taxes upon justice consist of a 
duty of ten per cent, upon the amount of 
the suit, payable by the party losing the 
cause, unless he be too poor to pay, in 
which case tlie charge is reduced or re- 
mitted altogether ; and an initiatory fee of 
one rupee for a summons to tbe defendant 
to appear, and half a rupee for evefy sub- 
pmna to a witness. These fees also are 
not charged to any person in indigent cir- 
cumstances, to whom the summonses and 
subpoenas arc granted gratuitously. But 
there are no vakeels, or professional 



pleadcrt,. allowed, iir the;: courts of justice 
in this proviora. Every mon mayplead^ 
hb own cause in his own native language, 
or employ a friend to do ao for him. The 
Burmese is the usual language in which 
the depositions of tlie witnesses are taken 
down« but there is no established language 
for legal proceedings. Petitions may be 
I^ented written in English, or in any na- 
tive language a person may choose. 

The commissioner holds a jaiUdelivery 
at each station twice a-year, on which oc- 
casion also he decides on all civil suits ex- 
ceeding a certain amount. His assistants 
at each station sit in the Youm three times 
a-week, or oflcner if necessary, and pos- 
sess power to decide on civil suits and to 
punish to the following extent. The de- 
puty commissioner at Tavoy decides on 
civil suits not exceeding in amount 2,000 
rupees, and may punish to the extent of 
two years* imprisonment and thirty-nine 
stripes. The powers of the assistant at 
Mergui are limited to civil suits not ex- 
ceeding 1,000 rupees, and to sentence to 
imprisonment for one year and twenty-four 
stripes. The powers of the assistant at 
Moulmein are still further limited, in 
consequence of the civil commissioner 
being usually present and able to attend 
the Youm himself. He may decide civil 
suits not exceeding in amount Rupees 500, 
and may award punishment of six months* 
imprisonment and twenty-four stripes. 

To expedite justice, Mr. Maingy re- 
commends. that the civil commissioner 
should hold at least four instead of only 
two jail-deliveries in tiie year ; and that he 
should be empowered also to proceed at 
once, at any time of the year, to the trial 
of a person charged with any oileiicc, the 
moment the accused may be apprehended, 
provided all the witnesses are in attend- 
ance. The present plan of forcing the 
witnesses to attend w'hen the depositions 
for committing the accused to jail are 
taken, and again w'hcn he is to be tried, is 
considered a very heavy tax on the poorer 
iqbabitanta lesiding at a distance from the 
principal station. 

It is also proposed by Mr. Maingy that 
the powers of the deputy commissioner 
and assistants ought to be enlarged to twice 
the extent now possessed by them, and 
that whenever our resources w'ill admit of 
it, the duties of collector should be per. 
formed at Tavoy and Mergui by an addi- 
tional European officer, leaving the prin. 
cipal to attend solely to the duties of 
judge and magistrate. At Moulmein, 
where there is more judicial business, a 
separation has been made between the 
revenue and judicial administration, and 
an officer appointed to attend to each. 
This is a system much better adapted to 
secure the welfare of the people than that 
which makes the judge and magistrate^ col- 
lector and tax-gatherer also. 
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Mr. Maingy mentions wlUi satisfaction, 
that since the year 1829, when tlie attempt 
was first made by Major Burney., he bra 
derived the greatest aid in bis trials on the 
civil as well as on the criminal side, by 
having recourse to a jury selected from tlie 
inhabitants, according to the principles of 
the Madras government. The inhabitants 
soon comprehended the advantage md be- 
nefit of such a mode of administering 
justice, and are proud of being employed 
on this duty, refusing on all occasions to 
receive the remuneration as autliorised by 
the Madras regulation. 

The judicial duties, it is stated, do not 
usually press so much upon the time of the 
commissioner and his assistants, as to re- 
quire their often having recourse to the 
agency of the native officers of govern- 
ment. But at Tavoy a plan was once 
tried by Major Burney, which was attended 
with some advantage, and which may be 
advantageously adopted at the other sta- 
tions whenever there is an increase of judi- 
cial business. On every court-day, the 
head native officers sat in the Youm, and 
in the seat of the deputy commissioner, for 
four hours before the usual time of open- 
ing the court, to try and decide on all 
suits not exceeding in amount thirty ru- 
pees, and the parties might appeal against 
his judgment to the deputy commissioner 
when he relieved the native officer in the 
same day, whilst all the parties and the 
witnesses were present. Tliis plan, whilst 
it gave consequence to the native officer, 
afibrded litigants whatever benefit might 
be derived from his better knowledge of 
the native character and customs, and if 
they were dissatisfied with his judgment, 
saved them from all the trouble, delay, and 
expense usually incident to an appeal case. 
Tile plan succeeded so well that very few 
appeals were made from his decisions. 

It is pleasing to record the benefita 
whicli the provinces have derived from Miw 
Maingy’s judicious arrangements. At the 
time these provinces were ceded to us, they 
were in a state of extreme disorder. Want 
of security of life and protection of pro- 
perty, had deprived the people of all mo- 
tives to perform the duties of their social 
condition. Nocturnal depredations and 
gang robberies were alarmingly frequent, 
and inspired such distrust among the po- 
pulation as to occasion the desertion of all 
the villages, and particularly of tliose which 
adjoined the Burmese dominions ; and even 
in the principal towns the inhabitants were 
not safe from the violence of robbers. To 
prevent a continuance of tills state of inse- 
curity, it was necessary to take effective 
measures against inroads from the subjects 
of the other governments as well as against 
the lawless, turbulent, and predatory bands 
who infested our own territories. The 
measures taken to pursue robbers to Mar- 
taban and the Burmese side of the river 
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Saliieln/ Mr. Maingy reports to have ton 
eminently successful, as the province has 
ever since, been totally free from those 
robb^ies which formerly prevail^ to so 
great ^ eitent. 

The infrequency of crime among our 
own population; and particularly at Tavoy, 
where at onejime not a night passed with, 
out some petty theft, or burglary, is most 
remarkable, and Mr. Maingy justly in- 
fers from this circumstance, that some im- 
provement has taken place in the moral 
habits of the people. 

Tlie plan adopted for the safety of the 
towns and villages is simple but efficacious. 
The Thoogyee, or liead man of each vil- 
lage, or street in the towns, is the police 
officer. Another native officer, called a 
Goung^ is placed over a district, consisting 
of a certain number of villages or streets, 
and these district officers are superintended 
by the bead police-officer of government, 
styled a Tseet-ke, residing at the principal 
station. The police establishment of the 
three towns, Moulmein, Tavoy, and 
Mergui, is further assisted during the 
night by a number of night watchmen, 
maintained at the expense of the inhabit- 
ants of each street. The moment a crime 
Is contemplated, the Thoogyee seizes the 
offender, if possible, and reports the mat- 
ter to the Goung, who proceeds imme* 
^diately to the spot, takes down the deposi. 
tions, and forwards them with the offender 
and witnesses to the Tscet-ke ; who again 
reports the matter to the European officer, 
and he alone commits the offender to 
prison, or takes bail for his future appear- 
ance, as tlic case may require. Every care 
is taken to prevent the village and district 
officers from detaining a prisoner a single 
hour longer than what may be absolutely 
necessary. The system of police has been 
found to be equally well adapted for the 
prevention of crime and the apprehension 
of the criminal. 

For the prevention of depredations on the 
border landsby the subjects of other govern- 
ments, relations have been entered into with 
those governments, which Mr. Maingy de- 
clares to be as uninterrupted and satisfactory 
as possible: Any complaints made to the chief 
of Martaban, or forwarded to the Woong- 
yee of Rangoon, or to the Court of Siam, 
are promptly attended to, and redressed as 
far as can be expected from such rude go- 
vemments. The horrible system of border 
warfare, which formerly desolated these 
provinces, is now become a matter of his- 
tory only, and the captives which were re- 
leased by Major Burney from Bangkok in 
1825-26, as well as those subsequently 
released from Zemmay, upon the commis- 
sioner’s application to the court of Siam, 
have inspired our population with every 
confidence in our power, and will protect 
them against foreign aggression. The con- 
sequence Is, that the inhabitants arc not 


now.^lii they irto el tfaetfirii, crowded 
withl^^ to^ncipet towns for the take of 
the protection afibrded there, but have 
spread themaelvea bm in the interior, 
where they continue to reside throughout 
the year, occupied in agricultural and 
other useful pursuits. 

One of the causes of petty crime may 
be traced to the degraded state of the sex. 
To improve tlie condition of the women, 
Mr. Maingy introduced a registry of mar- 
riages, insisting upon all men desirous of 
marrying, first giving a full account, before 
the Thoogyee of his village and the friends 
of the woman, as to the number and place 
of abode of any other wives whom he may 
have before married. Such a registry in- 
directly checks In some degree the system 
of polygamy, and at the same time pro- 
tects many young women from the machi- 
nations of the dissolute and unprincipled. 
Applications to the Youm for divorce are 
very frequent ; and as the Burmese priest- 
hood exercise no interference whatever 
with tlie marriage contract, the settlement 
of questions regarding it is forced upon the 
civil authority. Under the Burmese rule, 
divorce suits were a source of profit to the 
officers of government; but every means 
has been used by Mr. Maingy to discourage 
them, by never granting a divorce, except 
after the applicants had three times ap- 
pearod at the court to demand it. 

Hare it is remarked by Mr. Maingy, 
that instances constantly occur of the 
parties coming together again very soon 
after a divorce has been authorized. This 
fact seems to give support to the opinion 
of Milton, contrary to the general senti- 
ment, that “ the perpetual interruption of 
peace and affection by mutual differences 
and unkindness, is a sufficient reason for ii 
divorce;*’ for it proves that, though parties 
may be precipitate in wishing to dissolve 
the conjugal relation, yet, if there are not 
strong grounds for such a step, the breach 
is not irreparable. 

Servitude for debt, which is nothing 
more than slavery under another name, 
is one of the most odious features in the 
Burmese empire, and a striking proof of 
tlie low ebb of morals and civilization. 
To place a check upon this practice, and 
to mitigate its evils, Mr. Maingy, on taking 
charge of the provinces in 1825, adopted 
measures for regulating it, by registering 
such engagements, and making a portion 
of the value of the labour of a debtor-slave 
go towards the liquidation of tlie principal 
of Ills debt. These measures have nearly 
abolished the system of debtor-slavery, ana 
it is estimated that at present the number 
of debtor-slaves in these provinces is not 
equal to one-tenth of the number under the 
Burmese government. 

Mr. Maingy declares the excise farms 
to be really the most fertile source of crime 
and immorality amongst the Burmese 
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and Talain populations ; he has therefore 
earnestly recomniended that the gambling 
and opium farms at least be ihiidedialtely 
abolished. Six vears* experience, he ob. 
serves, have fully convinced him of the 
baneful effects of permitting and indeed 
encouraging opium.srooking and gambU 
ing. These vices are denounced in every 
Burmese code of law and morality, and 
this race indeed are naturally not so 
much addicted to them as the Chinese and 
Malays. lie therefore entreats the Su- 
preme Government to abolish these two 
farms, and to direct that after a certain date, 
any person detected in keeping an opium 
or gambling shop, or found gambling, 
shall bo liable to punishment by fine and 
imprisonment. 

Education has not been neglected by 
Mr. Maingy. There is scarcely an elderly 
Burmese or Talain, who cannot read and 
write, which they have been taught by their 
priests in the monasteries. The system of 
education taught there, however, is of little 
practical use, and still less calculated to 
effect an improvement of the mind. Yet 
under the Burmese government, the mo- 
nasteries were crowded, as many entered 
them to be secure from public labours, and 
the exactions of the government officers. 
Under our more mild administration, the 
inhabitants find that they arc allowed to 
retain whatever property they may acquire, 
and that they can enjoy case and quiet, and 
earn a livelihood with very little labour, and 
hence the monasteries arc almost deserted, 
the priests arc held in less reverence, and 
the contributions for their maintenance as 
well as for the construction of religious 
edifices are very scantily bestowed. At 
tlie same time there is ground for appro- 
hension that the rising generation will be 
almost wholly uneducated if government 
do not adopt measures for instructing them. 
The Burmese and Talain men of rank and 
influence, however, are proud to have their 
children instructed in the English lan- 
guage, and in our branches of learning, 
whenever they are certain that no attempt 
will be made to interfere with the religious 
faith of tlie children. Mr. Maingy, there- 
fore, thinks it a duty of government to 
offer to the natives of these provinces the 
means of acquiring a knowledge of the 
English language, and of more useful learn, 
ing than can be gained under their own 
system of instruction. A commencement 
has already been made. One of tlie 
American missionaries, the late Rev. Mr. 
Boardman, benevolently consented to open 
a school at Tavoy, for the purpose of in- 
structing Burmese and Talain children 
the English language, with writing and 
arithmetic, and the girls sewing and needle, 
work also ; and a monthly subscription of 
50 rupees was obtained from Government 
towards this school. Since Mr. Board- 
man's death, his widow has kindly under- 


taken this duty; aqd there arc now two 
schools in Tavoy province. No attempt is 
made to interfere with the Religious faitli 
of the children ; consequently all classes of 
the population are happy to send their chil- 
dren for instruction to Mrs. Boardman. 
The success which has attended the lauda- 
ble exertions of this lady, has encouraged 
Mr. Maingy to solicit government to grant 
a sum towards enabling him to establish 
similar schools at Moulmcin and Mergui, 
a rerjuest which will doubtless be complied 
w'ith by government. 

Wc have been favoured with a statement 
of the exports and imports of Moulmcin 
during the last four years, 1830, 31, 32, 
and 33. In 1830-31, from January to 
December, the exports to Calcutta in tim- 
ber, articles of Burmah manufacture, and 
sundries, amounted to Madras Rs. 67,000; 
the exports to Madras, of the same cha- 
racter, with the addition of grain, amounted 
to Rs. 31,500 — while those to Penang and 
Rangoon, which consisted entirely of 
Europe and China articles (previously im- 
ported) came to Rs. 2, 1 9,000— making a 
total of Us. 3,17,500. In 1833, between 
the months of May and December, a less 
period than the foregoing by four months, 
the exports on the same account did not 
amount to less than Rs. 5,58,701 ! The 
imports of Moulmcin, in 1830-31, con- 
sisting of Europe and India piece goods, 
articles of European and Indian manu- 
factures, and sundries, amounted to Madras 
rupees 435,000— while those for 1833 were 
valued at Rs, 10,21,966.— 

March 29. 


PUNISHMENT OF A PLANET. 

It is w'cll known that Maharajah Runjcct 
Sing has trusted more during his iiidispo. 
sition to ghostly advisers than to the £u. 
ropean and native physicians who attended 
him; but, whatever profundity in occult 
science might be conceded to the domestic 
chaplains of his Highness, the public is 
little aware how much tliese reverend 
fathers have excelled the ancient astro^ 
logers in the practical use of their art. 
The uncourtly speech of an old beggar 
woman, who ascribed the affliction of her 
sovereign to his oppression of the people, 
was not deemed at all philosophical, and 
they resolved to seek the cause of the 
calamity in the stars. A careful survey of 
the heavenly host disclosed the fearful 
truth. The planet Saturn, whose baneful 
influence no pious Hindoo denies, was 
found to be in the ascendant. Hence, as 
clear as noonday, came the liver and dy. 
sentery which oppressed the Lion of the 
Punjaub. Mighty as the maharaja on 
earth, he could not dislodge the star from 
its place in the sky ; but they who minister 
to Ins royal spirit, whether obeying bis 
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command, or acting on concepdont truly 
oriciaal, decided on getting rid of the 
malignant planet by transporting it in 
effigy out of the Sikh dominions into the 
British territory, whence it is expected that 
the Governor-general, with the friendship 
which he has always professed for the 
northern potentate, will lose no time in 
transmitting Saturn beyond the Kala- 
panee, or salt ocean. The image or re* 
presentatise of the celestial body, in what 
shape is not stated, is actually on its way 
from Lahore to the Setledgein a car drawn 
by oxen ; and our political agent at Lodi- 
ana, it is hoped, will receive the procession 
with due honours on the frontier. 

Bvery respect is paid, on this novel 
journey, to the deposed father of gods and 
men, which he could claim before eating 
his children. It is needless to add that, 
since he left Lahore, the maharaja has 
almost recovered, and wilt be quite well by 
the time Saturn reaches Lodiana. — Cawnp, 

Tlie Lahore Ukhbars contain the fol- 
lowing details of this strange ceremony : 

“ 14th February.-— Mudhsoodun Pundit 
and other learned men recommended bis 
highness to cause an effigy of the planet 
Saturn to be made of /il Sa. Wt. of gold, 
set with sapphires, to be given with a black 
shawl to a Brahmin belonging to some 
other country, who should be placed in a 
ruth of a dark colour, drawn by buffaloes 
instead of bullocks, and transported along 
with the image across tlie river, — when, 
with the blessing of Providence, the ma. 
harajah would recover. II is highness 
consented to adopt the recommendation, 
and issued the necessary orders for the pre- 
paration of the effigy. 

<M7th February. — Misscr Baillee Ram 
stated that, agreeably to orders, the golden 
effigy of the planet Saturn was ready : upon 
which a brahmin of the Cbobah class, a 
native of Muttra, was procured, who, after 
being bathed in oil, and his person blacken- 
ed from head to foot, was clad in sable 
garments, when the effigy in question, with 
a pair of gold bracelets, 500 rupees in cash 
and a black horse, with a black saddle, was 
given, according to the rite called Sung 
JS^up, and, after being placed in a black 
covei^ ruth, drawn by a pair of buffaloes, 
the bramin, accompanied by two pultuns 
(battalions), was ordered to be carried across 
the river ^tlege.*' 

aOADa W MAJrOCTAlTA AND TUB DBKHAK. 

We understand that the p^tmastcr-ge- 
neral has ordered an experiment to be 
made on the two roads through Rajpootana 
and the Deccan, with the view of ascertain, 
ing Imwhich of them the mails can be 
moat apedilidtisly conveyed between Delhi 
and Bombay, dawk, which used to 

arrive fVons'iliat presidency in fifteen days, 


by Naemueb, Kasseerabad, and Jeypore* 
has just oome In, as the first result of the 
Mal^ eleven ^ys. This success is a 
striking Illustration of the Improvement 
which may be effected in the post-office. 
The acceleration appears to have been pro* 
duced, not by quickening the pace of the 
runners, which is perhaps impracticable to 
any material extent, but preventing 
stoppages at the different stations on the 
route. The Bombay mails, to and fVom 
this place, are to be forwarded by Agra^ 
Gualior, Julna, and Mhow, during the 
first fortnight of March, under the same in- 
structions against delay, and if this line can 
be travelled in less time it will be pre- 
ferred to the other in future. Tlie Deccan 
road is said to be the best in dry weather^ 
but not so in the rains. The cross dfiks, 
however, and the Calcutta mail, which 
takes up the packets previously received at 
Allygurh without stopping, cause our com- 
munication with Agra to be generally both 
slow and irregular. Thus, if the packet 
from that station, containing the Bombay 
newspapers, come in a minute after the 
dawk has been dispatched to Delhi, it must 
remain at Allygurh twenty-four hours, 
waiting for the post of the following day. 
On this acount, it seems, letters from Bom- 
tay have hitherto been received here in 
fifteen days by Rajpootana, and in sixteen 
or seventeen by the Deccan and Agra. 
The latter route is, notwithstanding^ 
mckoned preferable when the present im- 
pediments to quick travelling are removed :■ 
and as we hear it is likewise under con- 
sideration to re-open the direct post road to 
Muttra, the inhabitants of Delhi may at no 
distant period expect to receive letters and 
small parcels by the steamers from Bombay 
in ten days. — Oaz., March 1 . 


MOURKINO AT JETFORE. 

An order has been issued, in consequence 
of the death of the ranee, for every Hin-^ 
doo, who comes into the city, to be shaved 
at the gates, and to be deprived of bis hair, 
beard, and mustachios. Those who com- 
plain of such liberties are told it is on 
account of the ranee, the mother of the 
country. — MqfuasU Vkbar, 

AMEIVBRSART OF THE KINO OF DBLH1*S 
ACCESSION. 

The native papers contain an account of 
tlie ceremony observed at the public dur- 
bar, held by the king of Delhi, on the 
occasion of the twenty-ninth anniversary 
of his accession to the throne, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the usual congratulationa 
and marks of homage, and conferring the 
honorary dresses, &c., which it is customary 
to bestow in return. A little after ten, the 
king entered the audience hall, and after 
oflbring up the gsual preliminary prayer. 
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ascended tlie peacock -tlirone. Tliough 
somewhat debilitated by recent indisposi- 
tion, his majesty appeared upon the 
whole in very good health, and when it 
is considered that he is now in his seventy- 
eighth year, it is really surprising how 
well he goes through these fatiguing cere- 
monies. The European gentlemen pre- 
sent on the occasion were Mr. Blake, Mr. 
Metcalfe, Brigadier Fast, and Eieut. Low, 
the officer commanding the palace-guards. 
Mr. Fraser, the Governor-generars agent, 
being on duty in the district, the ceremony 
of tendering the established nuz/urs dc. 
volved upon his assistant, Mr. Blake, who 
accordingly presented 121 gold niohurs in 
an embroidered purse ; 400 new pieces of 
silver and 29 pieces of gold, which had 
been expressly coined for the occasion, and 
which exhibited the tuimher of years since 
the commencement of his majesty’s reign. 
After these sums were accepted, the other 
gentlemen advanced separately and offered 
tlicir nuzzurs of two gold niohurs each to 
his majesty, tendering at the same time 
one gold mohur each to the heir-apparent, 
who stood at the foot of the throne on his 
majesty's left hand. Tlie whole party 
then retired to the royal wardrobe, to be 
invested with the khiUuts which had been 
previously prepared for them, consisting 
of six parchas each, and as soon os they 
had put on their dresses, they again re- 
turned to the audience hall to make their 
obeisances to the Iluzoovt and present the 
customary S/ionkurrcrah nuzzurs of one 
gold muhiir each, in return for iha khillu Is 
conferred on them ; after iviiich, to com. 
pletc the honorary dresses, three pieces of 
jewellery, and a flower necklace, were 
bestowed on each of them successively by 
his majesty. For these marks of distinc. 
tion similar niizzurs were again presented, 
when, the eereniony lieing concluded, the 
party obtained their rook Usui and departc<l, 
making the usual salnms as they passed in 
front of the throne. The presentation of 
the niizzars on the part of the natives then 
commenced, and lasted for about an hour, 
and khilluls corresponding to their respec- 
tive ranks were conferred upon all. 

A little previous to the entry of his 
majesty into the durbar room, a most 
ludicrous scene occurred, which threw the 
whole assembly present into roars of laugh- 
ter ! A madman, believing himself to be 
the Mogul, approached through the crowd, 
and made an attempt to mount the royal 
throne. The cholidars in attendance in- 
stantly seized the poor devil, and buffeted 
and mobbed him most unmercifully, bela- 
bouring him, as hard as they could lay on, 
with their maces, and tearing his clothes 
into a thousand pieces, after which they 
dragged him off’ into confinement. Ilis 
majesty, however, was graciously pleased, 
on hearing of the circumstance, to order 
the poor idiot's release. 

jlsiut.Jour. N. S. Voi . 1 No.5S. 


DECOXTIES AT BHURTPORB. 

Balga and Mallyram, insurers at Jey. 
pore for the safe transmit of 750 gold 
mohurs, the property of Mahanum Uam 
and Sew-kissen, forwarded tlie above 
amount under charge of Poora and Sewa, 
residents of Bhurtpore, and Kam Bnx and 
Gopau],residentsor Jeypore,and Herhagen 
and Hurdut, mahajansof Gwalior. Biroo 
Naick, formerly in the service of Mahanum 
Ham and Sew-kissen, having heard of the 
despatch of the treasure, in company with 
Kishna and Tukat Jats, proceeded to a 
village named Moondcah, and having becfi 
joined by Bejah Chowkeedar, his brother 
Gungaram, his father llamoo, and Mo- 
cunda the Liimbardar, along wdth certain 
Meenas, they determined on possessing 
themselves of the treasure. They ac- 
cordingly assembled at the tukea of a 
fakcer named Moonoyramdoss, whore they 
lay ill wait for its arrival. So soon as the 
persons bearing the mohurs had issued 
from a village culled Ilillnah, llicy were 
immediately attacked, their heads cut off', 
and their bodies buried in a field hard by. 
Pulchoory Girdali Sing, the an mil of the 
Bussnat purguiina, having had some In- 
timation of the deed, immediately sent 
intelligence to the authorities at Bhurtpore, 
and proceeded himself to the village, in 
order to make further inquiries. INIr. 
Lushington, tlic political agent, immedi- 
ately addressed an urgent representation 
to the llilkarah's to investigate the circum- 
stance, and to endeavour to discover tlie 
perpetrators. Mucundah Lumbardar, Be- 
jah Ciiowkcedar, and Uamoo, were ac., 
cordingly placed in confinement, ivlien 
250 gold niohurs were discovered upon 
their persons. Shaikh Moliiimniiid Bux, 
the kotwal of the city, sent a party of 
chuprasics at the same time to obtain in- 
telligence. These proceeded to question 
Kliohah, a villager, whose field joined to 
tliat of Bejah Chowkeedar. This man 
stated as follows: — “1 was w'atchiiig in 
my field, when I observed at some distance 
Bejah, Uamoo, and others, who conducted 
four men with hands tied and otherwise 
secured into a field of cotton. After that I 
went home, and on my return in the even- 
ing, I observed the above-named indi- 
viduals washing their tulwars and clothes 
at a well. I then lind no doubt in my 
own mind that those men whom 1 saw 
lioiind Iiad been murdered. In the morn, 
ing 1 proceeded to the spot where the men 
were conducted, and found a hole, which 
had formerly been open, filled with now 
mud ; I therefore judged that this was the 
place ill which the bodies were buried.** 
The cliuprasies immediately proceeded to 
the spot pointed out, and having taken off 
the earth, found the bodies concealed as 
above stated. Tliese were forw'arded to 
Mr. Lushington, when, on a further ex- 
amination, 50 gold mohurs were still re- 
(10 
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iiiaiiiing, concealed in some of their clothes. 
The resident i mined iatcly despatched let- 
ters to Alwar and Goorgawali to endea- 
vour to seize on the others who arc iinpli. 
cated in the murder, hut who have sue. 
ceeded in eflecting their escape, — Mofusstil 
IWihar. 

TIIK llUNJAIlKAli's »0O 

The Blinjarraiis have a species of dog, 
which is rare to be met witli hut among 
liiemselves. These dogs have lust a very 
showy appearance, hut llieir nseruliiess to 
the Bunjarrah is nevertheless great, being 
powerful, brave, and faithful. The Biit-- 
jarrali, during his travels, dipeniis in a 
great measure upon the watehfulness of 
bis dog for protection, 'I’liis class t)f 
people n.ay he seen in nil parts of India, 
Sind their mode of encampment is ratiier 
singular. Often have I seen them at their 
resting places, in the midst of jungles, 
w’hich none but themselves would wish to 
choose for such ])urposcs. They generally 
fix upon an elevated spot of ground, and, 
if possible, near a well or brook. Witli 
the bags of grain, a kind of wall, enclosing 
a space in form of an oblong, is erectcil, 
by piling them one on the oilier with die 
outer side protected from wet by the hides 
which are used to cover their hulloek-sad- 
dlcs. Over this w’all a canopy of taut, or 
of stout while cloth, is stretched, and within 
the cabin thus made, the Buujarrah sits, 
and bids defiance to all weathers. Their 
bullocks, with the heads facing outwards, 
are picketted to a rope, which is carried 
round tlie enclosure and forms a circle. 
Tiic dogs remain outside of all, and nei- 
tlicr man nor beast dare approach this en- 
campment during the night without their 
observation. 

The following tale exemplifies the fi- 
delity of one of these creatures : 

** In ancient days there resided in the 

city of , a Bunjarruh, named Daliee, 

who posschsed a dc^g, whom he called 
Jihi/ro, This dog was llic faithful com- 
panion of his travels, and w'as cherished 
by Dabce as his own son. 

** It so happened that, on one occasion, 
the Bunjarrah wislied to proceed to a dis-^ 
tant part of the country on a speculation 
in grain, but was rather embarrassed for 
want of sufficient funds to do so. He 
endeavoured to borrow a sum of money 
sufficient for his purpose, but without suc- 
cess. As a last resource, he thought of 
the expedient of parting with iiis faithful 
dog ; but his affection for him was so great 
as to preclude his doing so. lie then 
thought that, if he could find a person 
willing to take Bhyro in pledge he could 
offer him as such. lie accordingly set 
about to put this plan into execution, but 
the greater number of those to wlidin he 
made the proposal only laughed at him, 
and asked whether he conceived tlicy were 


liercfit of tlicir senses to suptiosc they 
would l>e fools enough to take hi< dog as 
surety fur him. When Dabec had nearly 
given up all hope of success, he made one 
more effort, and applied to a wealthy ma- 
linjun, named Dyaram, who accepted liis 
offer, and an agreement was entered into 
that Bhyro should reiroin with him as 
security for Dabee during the space of 
one year, in consideration of bis lending 
liim 1,(XX) rupees. Dabec received this 
amount, and w ith many tears and caresses, 
delivereil Bhyro to Ids new master, charg- 
ing him to be faithful to the contract thus 
made, and to he sure I.e did not disappoint 
his expectation in his fidelity, nor belie the 
character he had given of him. Poor 
Bhyro shewed, hy every possilile mean*-', 
his willingness to meet his old master's 
wishes. 

“ Day afrer day, and month after month 
passed, but no tidings of Dabee. The 
period was also fast drawing to a close 
wiieii the agreement would ex))ire, and 
often did Dyaram look upon Bhyro and 
bewail the stupidity whicli induced Idm to 
lend so large a sum as 1,000 rupees on so 
precarious a security. His releniings were, 
however, premature. About 11 months after 
the departure of Dabec, one dark and 
dreary night, Dyaram was aroused from 
bis peaceful slumbers by a great noise, 
occasioned by tiie clasliing of sw'ords and 
the barking of Bhyro. A band of armed 
leen had entered the house with intent to 
plunder, hut before they could effect their 
purpose they had been observed by faith- 
ful Bhyro, who commenced an attack 
upon them. Kre Dyaram could render 
any assistance, Bhyro had laid two of tite 
rubbers dead at his feet ; a third, on the 
approach of Dyaram, aimed a blow at his 
head, which w'us prevented from taking 
cllect l)y Bhyro seizing the ruffian by the 
throat and laying him prostrate on the 
ground ; the remainder made their es- 
cape. After peace w'as restored, Dyaram 
congratulated himself at having received 
Bhyro in pledge for the Bunjnrrali, by 
which act he not only escaped being plun- 
dered, but in all probability murdered. 

“ Next morning Dyaram called Bhyro, 
and after caressing him said, * the service 
you rendered me last night is more tliaii 
an equivalent for the 1,(X)0 rupees I lent 
your master ; go, faithful creature, I give 
you a free discharge from your obligation 
as security, for him.' Bhyro shook his 
head, in token that it was impossible for 
him to go until tiic expiration of the term 
agreed on ; but Dyaram, comprehending 
Ills meaning, soon arranged matters, by 
vvriting a btatement of tbe circumstances, 
and giving a receipt for the ],CXX) rupees. 
This document he tied round Bhyro's 
neck, which done, Bhyro expressed his 
delight by leaping about in every direc- 
tion, and after licking the hands of Dyaram 
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il.irted out of the house to set oft* in quest 
of his master. 

** While these scenes were transpiring 
at^ Dyarain’s house, Dabee was not un- 
inindful of (he pledge he had left behind 
him, and having succeeded in his spectila* 
tion, was reliirning with till haste to re- 
ileeni it. At his last stage homewards lie 
was surprised to see ICiyro approaching 
him with every <lemonsiralion of joy, Imt 
at sight of liim Dahee’s rage was kindied, 
and repulsing IJhyro as be fawncil upon 
liiin, he tlius addressed him : ‘ O ungrate- 
ful wretch, is this the retuni you have 
made for iny kindness to you, and is this 
the manner in which you have cstnhlisliinl 
iiiy character for veracity ? You remained 
faithful to your trust (lining 11 inoiitlis, 
could you not have held out for thirty 
sliort days? You have, hy your desertion 
fioiii your post, entailed dishonour upon 
me, and for this you shall die •/ and so 
saying, he drew his sword and slew him. 
After having committed the deed, he ob- 
served the paper tied round liliyro\ iicck ; 
having read it, his grief was indescribable. 
To atone in some measure for his rash act, 
lie caused poor Hhyro to be buried on (he 
spot where lie fell, and a superb nionu- 
ment to be erected over bis remains. The 
place is to this day called ‘ JCtokurreca 
f »(/(!//,* wbitlier the natives who may have 
liecn liitlen by dogs, resort, they believing 
(hat the dust collected from the vicinity of 
liliyro's tomb, when ajiplied to the wounds, 
is an antidote for hydrophobia.— Ccite///*. 

Mur, 15. 

Ul'NJKKT SING. 

I/aliore, lOlli February. — ^lisscr H tillee 
liaiii was ordered to go to Moolha •Sliiikoor, 
the agent of Sliah Shooja ool JMoolk, and 
ask for the rubies and other pree.’ous 
stones, intimating that when these iveie 
received the former balance of lls. 
as well as a moiety of the value of the 
stones MOW in recjiiisition, would he paid. 

In the afleriiooii Misscr Ikiillee llani 
reported that he had brought the two sorts 
of precious stones from Moollia Shukoor, 
who demanded not only the former balance 
due, but the entire value of the stones now 
brought : (he maharajah observed that the 
demand would he complied with. 

15tli February. — Alisscr ll.iillec Ham 
was ordered to send a thousand rupees for 
the fiupicers residing in the canlomiient, 
and on the other side of the river llavee; 
and Ilukeem Noor ood deeu was also 
directed to distribute the same sum among 
the blind, the superannuated, and the 
widows, 

'File maharajah ordered Hukeem Uzzec- 
z loddeen and 131iacc Ham Sing to ask 
Moolha Siaikoor to guarantee to him in 
writing an equal division of Sindh, shotild 
it f.-dl under the authority of the shall; 
when uiiy forces which might be rcajuiied 


to aid the shah, would forthwith be sent 
whenever they w'erc called for— Moolla 
Sfiukoor sent a verbal reply, stating that 
when the shah conquered Sindh, as well 
as Candahar and Caiibul, the revenues of 
the former country would of course he 
eipiully sliared willi the maliarajali, hut for 
the present, some forces and cash were in- 
dispensable. The maharajah said that he 
would lake tlie matter into consideration. 

lOili February. — Gaiimce Sliali of Sal- 
cote, and Ci.uimce Kliaii of Jummoo, niid 
other p,!iyMcian«^, were informed that his 
highness felt perfectly recovered, and were 
desired to return to their respective homes ; 
and one shawl and LV>0 rupees were given 
to each on tlieir dejiartiire. 

A courier from I’eshawiir has arrived at 
the residence of Noor iMahoiuined Khan, 
who states that. Sirdar Dost .Mohummiid 
Kiian,aftersett]ing tlieall'iirsof.Jelalahad, is 
encaiiipei within ahoiit three coss of Peslia- 
wur. It was Dost MidiummedVs intention, 
it seems, to have had Sirdar .Saadat Khan 
(who was captured with Mahuniined Zema 
Khan) tied to the h gs of an elephant and 
trampled to deatl), hot he cliungeil liismiud 
and ordered him to he beheaded instead — 
IMirxa Imatim, wiio was al.vo seized at the 
.same lime, has been placed in confuiemcnt, 
and a lac of rupees is demanded from him as 
a ransom. Seeing these proceedings, Mo- 
luimmud Oosuiomi Khan sou of the late 
Nawah Suminiid Khan, and Futleli JMa- 
litinnuud Kli in, have iied ami coinc to 
Pe^hawur. The cornier adds that Uadjec 
Khan, Kaukrec, who was the general of 
Dost MoliuniiuiKrs army, with 700 c.*!- 
valry, has also made Ids escape and repaired 
to IVsIiavvur, where he lias been paid much 
attention hy Sooit.in Maliommed Kh-an. 
iMoliommnd Zema Kliaii still continiK's in 
durance, A jagrer v.ilneil at a lac of ru- 
pees per annum has been oHeied to him in 
I'.iuhool, hut he will not accept of it. — 
DclUi (kiz. 

Tile latest intelligence from L.ahorc 
moiitiuns that Kunjeet Sing is still at Um- 
bersir, and nearly recovered from his late 
illness. Ilis higlmess is about to take 
unto him^eir a young wile, llie daughter 
of Hurry S Tlie physicians of (he 

inaha'Mjah have desired him to ah.stain 
from the use of ardent spirits, and coniine 
Ills potations in future to tiie juice of the 
grape , — MemU (A\u ;wv/‘, March ^7. 

orns. 

The policy pursued hy the Hritish Go- 
vernment towards that of Oudh is neither 
very coiisi-steiit nor intelligible. Vv'e pro- 
fess the iion-intetforeiice system, hut our 
practice is often at variance w iili our pro- 
fessions. If Oudh is coiisideicd in tlie 
council chamber a perfectly iiulejiendcnt 
slate, it is clear slie should enjoy all the 
rigliib and privileges of a fuieigii and fa- 
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voured nation in alliance with the English 
. Govcrament. If, on the odier hand, she 
is looked upon as a tributary and depen- 
dent province, our Government, acting 
upon its construction of the treaty, ought 
to dictate with vigor or interfere with effect. 
M'e pursue neither of these systems. In 
petty matters our interference is active, 
occasionally energetic, and frequently an- 
noying ; in great affairs we advise, some- 
times we threaten, but we never adopt 
measures to ma]te our advice regarded, or 
„ our menaces feared. By pursuing such a 
system, ' we certainly save ourselves an 
ocean of trouble, but wc lose the respect of 
the government and the love of the people; 
the former hate us — the latter despise us. 
Tliese, however, are mere assertions, which 
may not he relied upon ; we shall eiideav> 
our to vindicate their accuracy by reference 
to circumstances wliich have recently oc- 
cured within the Oudh dominions. 

First, with regard to the non-interven- 
tion policy. It is well known that the 
Nawab Mehiidi Alee Khan was dismissed 
from office in JVIay 1832, having incurred 
the displeasure of his sovereign, tlie hatred 
of (be ladies of the zenanah, and a small 
court faction whose corrupt practices he 
had discovered and checked. Tliese jx;r- 
sons were in the habit of farming out per- 
guniiahs and jagheers to relatives and fa- 
vouritGs.-^unscrupulous men armed with 
proconsular power to plunder and oppress 
the people. Tliese farmers.gencral of the 
revenue, known in Oudh by the title of 
chuklcedars, well aware of the brief tenure 
of office in such a distracted country, made 
the most of their allotted time, and exacted 
from the zemindars not only the assessed 
revenue upon tiieir estates, but as much 
more as torture, imprisonment, and threats 
could induce them to disgorge. The na- 
tural results followed such a lamentable 
state of affairs ; villages were deserted, cul- 
.tivation was abandoned, crime increased, 
and the public revenue suffered ; for, al- 
though security was occasionally lodged by 
the chukleedar prior to entering upon 
office, yet its amount, even when realized 
(a matter sometimes difficuU to effect), 
was not sufficient to cover the defalcation. 
When Mebndi Alee Khan assumed charge 
of the Niyabut, in 18.30, the net revenues 
of Oudh amounted to only sixty or seventy 
lakhs of rupees. By the abolition of the 
farming, and the substitution of the uma- 
ncc system, in more than half the provinces 
of Oudh, he raised the revenues of the 
country, in the short space of two years, to 
one crorc and twenty lakhs, and had he 
continued in office he would have Increased 
. them to upwards of a crore and a-half, by 
dispossessing Ilajali Durshun Singli of the 
large chukla in the south-eastern quarter of 
Oudh, which he and his brother Buctawur 
^higli jointly farmed^ and continue to 
farm, up to the present time, to the preju. 


lOt'i 

dice of tlie government revenue, and the 
injury of the people subject to their grind- 
ing oppression. For acts such as these, 
so beneficial to his royal master and fel- 
low-subjects, was the Nawab Mehndi Alee 
Khan dismissed from office, and replaced 
by an ignorant and inexperienced minister, 
tlie choice of a woman, and the tool of the 
lory faction of Oudh, which at present 
misgoverns tlie country. 

Tlie resident, fully appreciating the able 
and energetic character of the Hakeem, 
advised, entreated, implored the king not 
to dismiss his faithful minister, who had 
rendered such excellent service to the state ; 
apprised his majesty of the sorrow such an 
act would cause to the British Government, 
which entertained a most favourable opi- 
nion of the Nawab*s intelligent administra- 
tion ; and finding his advice but little re- 
garded, frankly told the king that if mis- 
government followed from a change of 
ministry, he had no doubt the Governor- 
general would carry into effect the threat 
which he had made on a previous occasion, 
and reduce the kingdom of Oudh to the 
condition of the country of Mysore. His 
majesty became alarmed, and promised lie 
would take no active steps for tiic dismissal 
of the Hakeem without consulting the re- 
sident; but there was a power behind the 
throne greater than the throne itself. Once 
mure ensconced within the walls of his 
seraglio, all his fair promises to the resident 
evaporated, and the Hakeem was summa- 
rily dismissed, and debarred the privilege 
of saying a syllable in his defence. This 
is called non-intervention with the affairs 
of an independent state ! wx* call it inbu- 
manity and indifference to the welfare of 
the people, whose happiness almost entirely 
depends upon the character for justice, mo- 
deration, and clemency of the person who 
enjoys the office of Wuzeer. 

The British Government we believe pos- 
sesses a veto upon tlie appointment of the 
minister. If it could not by advice and en- 
treaty retain the Hakeem in office, why did 
it not exercise that right when such a no- 
toriously incompetent person as Uoshiin 
ood Do wlah w'as put in nomination by the 
king? “ No,” says the British Govern- 
incut, ** Oudh is a foreign state, indepen- 
dent of us ; the king is mookhtar in his own 
dominions, and free to choose whatever 
person he pleases fur the situation of mi- 
nister ; but if the country, by feeble and 
corrupt government, relapses into a state 
of anarchy, then we w'ill, as the paramount 
power in India, relieve the king from the 
burden of government, and take upon our- 
selves the administration of its affairs, 
granting his majesty and the royal family n 
small pension for their support from the 
surplus revciuiu of Oudh.” Tliis might 
be called clever and ingenious policy, hut 
wc doubt its honesty. By alistaiiiiiig from 
active interference, wc allow the king, a 
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weak-minded man, almost destitute of 
common sense, and governed by women, 
to run lieadlong towards destruction. Uy 
yielding to liis folly in trifling matters, 
and^ checking his caprice in important 
.affairs connected with the well-being of his 
subjects, we should be doing an act of 
Justice both to the king and the people, far 
more worthy of our commanding position 
in this country, than the pettifogging po- 
licy we at present pursue. Lft tlie king 
enjoy himself amongst worthless favourites 
in the zenanah, hut do not permit his sub- 
jects to suffer from the rapacity and intrigue 
of these wretched creatures, solely intent on 
their own paltry interests. 

We now come to the non-interference 
system, in which it will be seen we fre- 
quently vex and harass the government, 
and set at defiance our own principle of 
non.intervention. We suppose at least two- 
thirds of the Bengal, and a proportion of 
the Bombay armies are subjects of the king 
of Oudh ; their families are generally do- 
miciled in that country, and tlicir property, 
whether in land, gardens, hotise.s, cattle, or 
grain, left to the management of a brother, 
cousin, or other relative resident on the 
spot. These people are constantly at vari- 
ance either with the cliukicedars, who arc 
in the habit of demanding more than the 
assessed revenue upon their fields, or with 
neighbouring zemindars, who encroach 
upon their lands, construct bunds over the 
outlets of tanks, (and thus <iivert their 
waters from their neighbours to their own 
cultivation), appropriate wells, cut down 
trees, and commit many other trespasses, 
real or imaginary, upon the properly of the 
native soldiery. Accounts of these mat- 
ters are piinctiially transmitted to the sepa- 
liees, who eitlicr in person or by proxy pre- 
sent urzees, duly signed by oilicers com- 
niandiijg regiments and companies and 
translated by the interpreter, to the British 
resident at the court of Lucknow, who 
hands them over to the assistant resident, 
who delivers them to Adjoodea Pursliad (an 
officer of the Oudii goveriiiiient appointed 
for that purpose), who transmits copies of 
them to the aumils, with a laconic note 
from himself calling upon those function- 
aries to invcKtigatc the complaint and do 
justice to the petitioner. The cliuklecdars 
are so accustomed to tiie receipt of Adjoo- 
dea Pnrshad’s missives, which from experi- 
ence they know to be mere sound and 
fury signifying nothing,'* that little or no 
attention is paid to them. Nay, the per- 
sons who curry Adjoodea's despatches, 
generally the complainant or some member 
of his family, are frequently told that they 
are impertinent scoundrels fur presuming 
to complain ogaiust the acts of the imma- 
culate chuckleedur, and turned out of 
cuciiereu with their grievances unheard and 
II 11 redressed. 

A second uizce Ibllows, goes through 


the same process, and meets a similar fate. 
Tlie third is generally taken up by the re- 
sident, who forwards it to the minister Hrith 
a request tliat justice may no longer be de* 
layed. The minister, to please the resident, 
but totally ignorant of the merits of the 
case, orders the chukleedar, in whose pur- 
guniia the complaint had originated, to settle 
the case in favour of the plaintiff, immedi- 
ately and without fail, if he wishes to retain 
his situation. This is not the language 
of the present minister, who is afraid of 
offending the governdrs of the provinces ; 
but it was the style adopted by forftier 
wuzeers possessing more power and vigour 
of cliaractcr than lloshun ood^Dowlab. 
This line of conduct is surely inconsistent 
w'ith our profession of non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of a foreign state. Here 
is the British representative, denied the 
privilege of interference in high matters of 
state policy, acting the part of a dictator in 
petty aflairs, and insisting upon the courts 
of justice — for the cdmkleedars perforin the 
duties of judge and magistrate within their 
own jurisdictions,— deciding a case in fa- 
vour of particular parties, of the justness of 
whose cause he is quite as ignorant as the 
wuzecr. TIw resident, of course, does not 
recomineiul that the litigated point shall 
be decided i?i favour of the complainant ; 
all he asks for is investigation and a speedy 
settlement of the claim ; but in Oudh, as 
elsewhere, when a great personage appears 
to interest himself in the subject-matter of 
a dispute, the cause of the party whose 
claim he brings to the notice of the autho- 
rities is generally considered the one for 
which he entertains a predilection, and 
accordingly it is settled agreeably to the 
(erroneously) supposed bias of the iii- 
lliiential individual, wiio only demanded 
iiive.''tigation and justice. If the resi- 
dent is unwilling or unable to adjust 
a diilcrence of the above nature, as oc- 
casiunally happens, the aggrieved parties 
have recourse to the Supreme Government, 
which refers the matter hack to the resident, 
with directions for him to require an ex- 
planation from the Oudh government. If 
the Oudh government is independent — ns 
the supreme council declares it to be— what 
right have we to interfere in tlic judicial 
and revenue aifairs of that country? the 
right of the powerful to dictate to the 
weak ; and, siippoMing us to possess the 
prerogative of intervention, why do we 
not exert it in imposing upon Oudh a just 
and honest goveninicnt? No— we fritter 
away our time and energies in attending to 
settle petty disputes, quarrels, and litiga- 
tions, i!ot one half of which would occur 
were u good government established in the 
state ; but in affairs of moment, we allow 
things to take their own course, forgetful of 
the past and indilfcreiit to the future. 

Another breach of the non-interference 
policy is to he found in the deputing a 
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Di-iiisli officer, with a large establishment 
of police, to search for anil seize within the 
territory of a foreign and independent 
prince*’ suspected rolibers and murderers, 
wlietlier such are the subjects of the king 
or of the India Company, and whether the 
crimes of which they stand accused shall 
have been committed in our own territory 
or in that of Oudli. This is clearly a 
breach of iiiternatiunal law, but would be 
excused, we suppose, on the plea that the 
sanction of the foreign pmver was previ- 
ously obtained. No doubt it was; but 
would we dare to propose so humiliating 
an arrangement to the Russian or French 
governments? never; then why propose it 
to Oudh? becaiises he is helpless and has 
not the power of resenting an affront. 

The employment of a nriti^li force in 
the Oudii cloniinions is scarcely reconcil. 
able with the independoiice of tiiat coun- 
try. It may be said, the troops are there 
by treaty ; true ; but, we have, whenever 
our interests demanded it, evaded or vio- 
lated the provisions of our treaties with that 
unfortunate state, which by a scries of ma- 
nucuvres has been shorn of its fairest pro- 
vinces. For what purpose is a force of 
‘1,0(X) men retained in Oudh ? Respect to 
treaties, says the dijilomatist ; to overawe 
the government or the people, or both, re- 
plies the impartial observer. 

The presence of the British troops tends 
much to slreglheii the hands of the oppres- 
sor. Although the day has gone by when 
the English forces could be called out to 
aid llic cbuklecdars in their plunder of the 
people, yet their very presenee, as the sup- 
posed auxiliaries of the government, de- 
ters the sturiiy '/emindars from offering 
that resistance to oppression which they 
are disposed to do, and are capable of 
effecting. The mercenary and rabble 
armies of the aumil^, without diseipliiic 
or spirit, and generally largely in arrears, 
are unable to cope with the bold and ad* 
vciittiroLis Rajpoots, who, bred by patrio- 
tism, battle “ pro oris el Jocis,** The chu- 
klecdars have, however, recourse to a rule 
when bard pressed in the field, or obliged 
to raise the seige of some insignificant 
gliLiree; they threaten to (:all for l he assist- 
ance of the English troojis, and by their 
means to raze the forts of the rebels (as 
they arc pleased to term men fighting 
for their rights), set fire to their villages, 
and punish them by fine and imprisonment 
for their contumacious resistance to the 
arbitrary exactions of the farmcrs-gencral 
of the revenue. This has generally the 
desired effect ; for, unba])pily, such scenes 
have occurred within the memory of man ; 
and the simple zemindars, ignorant of the 
change in the British Government, — wliicli 
even if they knew they would be unable 
to appreciate,— thinking what has, occurred 
before may possibly occur again, enter 
into a compromise with their tyrants, and 


end a protracted, though not always an 
useless or an inglorious resistance. — C'uirn- 
p9re ICxambiert 

NUUDEll OF A MAGISTllATE. 

AVc lament to announce the dentil of ii 
highly esteemed member of the civil ser- 
vice in tite execution of the duties of his 
office, Mr. T. Richardson, in his capacity 
of magistrate of the Twenty- four IVrgiin- 
iiah’s nud supcriiitendeiit of the Allipore 
jail, ail u));)oiutmcMit which he had but re- 
cently obtained, went to insjicct the j.'iil 
this morning. lie w'cnt alone, but vvas 
followed by Serioiint Hornby, There 
was at that time a large working party of 
prisoners, ]icrh»ips twelve hundred, out- 
side the jail, making rojie. Immediately 
several of them came forward to com- 
plain of the hardship of a new order 
respecting the quantity of rope to be 
made every day, which, we hear, had 
been iuereased from two chittacks to 
tliiec chittaeks. According to the ac- 
count of a bystander, Mr. Richardson 
icplici! that the order had not emanated 
from him ; hiit the men insisted that it 
must have been given by liis authority ; 
and one of them took up a brass lotah, 
and struck him with it a blow on the 
temple, which killed him on the spot. 
All attack was then made upon the Ser- 
jeant, hut the guard immediately mus- 
tered, and in a few minutes the riot uas 
put down witliout firing a shot, after 
exchanging a few blows and knocking 
down about a dozen of the pri.soncrs. Mr. 
Donnelly |)roeeeded to the spot as soon 
as lie heard of the affray. — CuUutla Coil- 
rin\ April :i. 

We uiiderstand that the re.siilt of the 
iiivcstigalioii at the Allipore jail is, that 
eighteen of the pri.soncrs will lie put on 
their tri.il for the murder of Mr. Riehard- 
Roii, twelve of them (there were fourtei’n, 
lait tw’O died of (heir wouiiils) charged 
with aiding in the attack njioii his ])erson, 
and the remaining six charged with being 
in the plot am! staixling by, though not 
actively concerned. — Ibid , April 12. 

INUIGO CHOPS. 

Advices from the interior continue 
favourable as to proqiects. 'J’lie follow- 
ing are the abstracts. 

“ Ilooghly, — weather promising, plants 
come up and looking well. Kislinughiir, 
— weather favourahle, and the sowings far 
ndvaiiecd. Jessore, — weather as above ; 
three- fourths of the district completed 
sowings. Moorshedahad, — weather as 
above ; young plants looking promising. 
Tirhoot, — plants above the ground, and 
promising ; no report on the state of the 
weather. Furrienh, — plants suffered at 
some factories from heavy storm of wind 
and ruin ; in other respects favourable. 
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Beimres,— Koontia plants liealthy and 
promising.— Cafc. Markets, April!. 

PURCHASE OP A ZEMINDARER BY AN 
EUROPEAN, 

It has been supposed that Mr. Wise 
WHS permitted to piirciiasc a zemindarce 
in pergunnali Buldakhul Tippcruh, pros- 
pectively, under the provisions of tlie new 
charter. But, from the facts of the case, 
it appears that the late holder of the 
zemindarce in question had fallen in 
arrears to government of about a lakh of 
rupees, in consequence of wliicli, the 
estate was put up for public sale. The 
zemindaree was well worth two lakhs of 
rupees, but no bid could b:. had above 
56,0()0 riqjees, though it was j)Ut up 
three several times. As Mr. Wise 
oftered 1,15,000, the authorities a])plied 
for the permission of Ciovernmont, ac- 
cording to the tenor of Ucgulation 38 of 
1793. — ICntjUsliman. 


fHaUnto. 

MISCKLI-ANKOUS. 

eooao CAMl'AKiV, 

7'he following dtsp.itclus appear in tijo 
Fort St, Ccorj^a Oozilti': - 
To the Cliief Sceretuy lo (iovcrnnitMit, 
Fort St, George. 

Sir: III contimialion of iny letters of 
7ih, Stli, Otb, and iLMli iiist., the ('oni- 
luaiuler-in-cliief has directe<l me t<» re- 
quest you will submit to the Higlit lluii. 
the Governor in Council the accompany- 
ing copies of further despatches, as per 
margin,* from Brigadier l.indes.iy, c.b., 
commaudiiig the Coorg field force ; no 
report has yet been received of the opera- 
tions of Lieut. Col. G. M. Steuart’s co- 
lumn, but private accounts describe its 
exertions and successes as bi^bly satisfac- 
tory and creditable to its commanders. 

Referring to my letter of the 7th inst., 
1 have the honour, by bis Excellency’s 
orders, to express bis entire satisfaction 
and approbation of the gallantry, perseve- 
rance, and zeal of the troops composing 
the columns under the personal command 
of Brig. Lindesay, c.n., and of Col. 
.Foiilis; the judgment displayed by those 
officers in conducting their respective ser. 
vices, and surmounting the formidable 
obstacles to which their exertions were 
opposed, reflects great credit on them and 
the officers and soldiers under their respec- 
tive commands. 

The Coinniander-in.chief lias not yet 
the means of forming his judgment of 
the causes which K d to the disastrous dis- 
appointments of the northern and western 
auxiliary columns, but bis Excellency 

* DateilOth, loth, .and 11th April. 


trusts he will soon be enabled satisfacto- 
rily to explain the reasons of failure, and 
to place'* the services of their leaders in the 
siime conspicuous degree of claim to the 
approbation of government as the other 
distinguished leaders. 

The Commander-in-chief requests the 
orders of government for the disjiosal of 
the ordnance, ammunition, and small arms 
captured from the enemy. 

The Commander-iu-chief fully concurs 
in the sentiments ibig. Lindesay, cm;., 
has cxjiicssed of the valuable services and 
meritorious exertions of bis sfalf, depart- 
ments, and ofiieers commanding corps, 
and also with Cid. Foulis* commendations 
of the olHcers and troo))S of bis column; 
the general gallantry, perseverance, and 
spirited exertions of all the oflicers and 
lrooj»s employed upon tins service is a 
])lL‘asing subject of congratulation, and, 
tlie Commander-in-chieffcels assured, will 
be duly appreciated and noticed by the 
Governor-gencral and the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council. 

In conclusion, the Coinmaruler-in-chief 
deems it to be his particular rliily to bring 
to the notice of government the judgment, 
decision, and energy with which Brig, 
Lindesay, c.n., has eondnefed this im- 
portant service to so early and satisfactoi y 
a close; and, considering the period of the 
year, the difliculties of the country, mid 
the advantages the enemy possesseil in its 
defence, tlie experience .and talents of the 
Brigadier have been judiciously and use- 
fully directed to the advantage of the pul)- 
lic service, 

A general relnru of killed, wounded, 
and missing, from the commeneenuMit of 
hostilities to the present time, except that 
from Lieut. Ctd. Steu.iii’s eolumii, is an- 
nexed. 

1 have the honour lo be, iVc. 

T. II. S. CONWAV, 
Adjutant-general of the Army. 

Head-quarters, 

Adjutant-gec.erars Oiliee, 

Camp, Bangalore, April lo. 

General Return of Killeil, WoimiUsl, ami Missing 
of the several L’uhnnns of the I’oot" Fielil 
Force, between the iil and 7th of April. 

Eastern Colunni. — II. M. .'tilth Foot. 1 private 
woumlcil.— 4th Re^t. N.I. 1 drummer, (Ifer. or 
bueler, 1 private wounded. — Sappers and Miners. 
1 private, native, wounded. 

Northern Column. — Artillery. 2 i>rivntes, Euro- 
peans, wounded. — II. M. 55th Foot. 1 lieut. col., H 
sergeants, 1 corporal, I drummer. 23 privates, 
kilFcti : 1 iMptain, 2 licutcn.vnts, 1 adjutant, 4 ser- 
geants, 3 corporals, I drummer, fiO privates, 
wounded. — .Sappers and Miners. 1 private, Euro- 
pean, 1 havildar, 4 privates, natives, killed; 11 
privates, natives, wounded. — Rifle Company. 1 
private killed, 1 private wounded.— Jlth ReKt. N.I. 
1 ensign killed ; 1 store sergeant, 1 naigue. 1 drum- 
mer, lifer, or bugler, 4 privates wounded ; 1 pri- 
vate missing. — 31st Light Inf. 1 ensign, 1 jenuular, 
1 naigue, 8 privates. Rilled ; 1 captain, 1 lieute- 
nant, 1 subadar, 1 havildar, 1 naigue, 20 privates, 
wounded. 

tyfwvrs railtid ll.M. ."wtu Foot. Lieut. Colonel 
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Mill.— 9th nc^t. NJ. Enaien nohertson.^llflt 
Rogt. Light Inf. Ensign liabington. 

Qffieer» woMrtcfer!.— ILM. flSth Foot. Capt. War- 
ren'a Lleuts. Robertson and Brooke, slightly; 
Lieut, and Adj. lleriot, severely.— Slst Regt. Light 
Inf. Capt. Hutchinson, slightly; Lieut. Martin, 
severely.— N.D. One man of H.M. fiJith Foot, re- 
ported Killed, since rejoined, badly wounded. 

WeaUfn Calunm. — Staff. 1 captain woundetL— 
H.M. 4flth Foot. 1 lieutenant. 4 privates. Euro- 
peans, 1 dresser, native, killed ; 1 lieutenant, 1 
sergeant. 1 corporal. 14 privates, wounded.— Ar- 
tillery. 1 sergeant, i coriKiral. 1 private. Euro- 
peans. woundeti. — 20th Regt. N.I. 2 privates 
killed. 2 privates wounded.— ;i2d N.I. :i private* 
killed, y privates wounded. — Sappers and Miners. 
1 private, native, killed; 5 ))rivati<s. natives, 
wounded. 

Officers killed. — H.M. Foot. Lieut. Erskino. 

Qfficfra teoioirfcd. — Capt. Butterworth, .assist, 
qu.mast. gen. — H.M. 40th Foot. Lieut. Oibbs. 

fVeefern Aurllirtri/ Cnlttnm. — Detachment of 
H.M, 4«th Ft>ot. 1 sergeant, 0 privates, killed : 

1 lieutenant, (i privates, woundeti.— 4nih Regt. 
N.I. 1 ensign, 2 navJldars, 1 dninimcr, fifer, or 
bugler. 17 privates, killed; 1 havildar, 2H pri- 
vates. wounded. 

(}ffircra killed. N.I. Ensign Johnstone, do- 
ing duty with 4nth regt. N.I. 

Offit^rs icoM«»W.— H.M. 4ilth Foot. Lieutenant 
Smith. 

In tVfwnad. — r»lst N.T. .1 privates killed ; 3 pri- 
vates wounded ; 1 havildar, 7 privates, missing. 

Tottd killed and trotiuth’d — Europeans. 1 Hent. 
colonel. 3ca]iia!ns, (i lieutenants. .‘Uaisigits, ] ad- 
jutant, 1 store-sergeant, I<> sergeants, <1 corporals. 

2 drummers, 120 privates. 

Natives. 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 0 havildars, R 
naigues, 3 drummers. liters, or buglers. 131 pri- 
vates, 1 dresser. 

Aheiract. — Killed. Europeans: r* comtnsssioncd 
oflirers. 44 noii-commissionetl, rank and file. Na- 
tives: 1 commissioncHl oificer, 4o no:i couunission- 
od, rank aud file and dressers. Total, Europeans 
and natives. G comniissioneil. 0!) non commission* 
ed, rank and file, and dressers. 

Wounded. Europeans: 0 commissioned officers. 
fl5 non-coinmissionod, rank and file. Natives: 1 
comniissioneil officer, fin non commissioned, rank 
and file, ainl dressers. Total, Europeans and na- 
tives. 10 comm iss inn ed, ]ll.i non-con nni.'.suiiicd. 
rank and file, and dressers. 

Missing. Natives: 0 non-commissioned, rank 
and file, and dres.sers. 

Grand Total, kille«l and wounde<I. Europeans: 
14 commis.sloneil officers, 1,*K> non-commissioned, 
rank and file. Natives: 2 commissioned otlicera. 
144 non-commissioned, rank anil file, and dres-sers. 
Total. Europeans : nd natives. Id commissioned 
officers, 2y;} non-coaiinissloaed, rank a-.ul file, and 
dressers. 

N.B. Native followers with H.M. 4 Uh Regt. 4 
killed and missing, 2 wounded. 

Since the al>ove, 12 bearers of the dooly dc]»art- 
ment, attached to H.M. 4Rth regt.. are re)>ortcil 
missing. 

T. H. S. CoMWAY, Adj. Gen. of the Army. 
Head-Quarters, Adj. Gen.’s Office, 

Camp, Bangalore, April 1.?. 1834. 

Extract from Field Division Order by 
. Bri;radier Lindesay, c.h,. commanding 
Coorg Field Force. 

Camp, Beltadporc, April 1. 
The Brigadier announces to the troops 
under his command, that the force will 
probably encounter (he enemy to-morrow ; 
it is his desire to press upon all ranks that 
this is not a war of extermination, but 
against that part only of the Coorg nation 
which may be actually in arms in support 
of the rajah, whom, for his cruelties, it is 
the determination of the British Govern- 
ment to depose, and that the people .nre to 


be considered as enemies only so long os 
tliey oiler opposition; Coloilel Lindesay 
expresses his anxious hope that the war 
may be conspicuous for a spirit of huma- 
nity becoming the character of the British 
nation. 

It is hereby proclaimed, and is to be 
explained to natives of all ranks, includ- 
ing followers, that it is the Brigadier’s de. 
termination to suppress at once, by the 
severest punishment, the slightest attempt 
to plunder or opprcs.s the inhabitants. Ail 
supplies are to be immediately paid for 
upon the spot, or to be allowed to be 
taken away without any offer of violence 
on the part of the troops or followers of the 
force. Those of the inhabitants who inny 
conic in and manifest a disposition to suli- 
niit to tiic British authority, arc to be 
kindly received, and siicii immediate and 
cdectual protection afforded them as may 
tend to encourage and extend that iiiclina- 
t\)n on the part of llie iiiliabitants of the 
country. 

To the Assistant Adjutant-general, Coorg 
Field Force. 

Bivouac, one mile and a-lialf in 
advance of the llngiil Ghaut, 
fl p in., April 4. 

Sir : I have tlie honour to inform you 
that I arrived within two miles of the 
Sioiicy river on the forenoon of the ‘Jd in- 
stant. At 2 o’clock I ordered out a party 
to feel for the enemy ; they were found 
2;)() yards within the Company’s territo- 
ries; were tlrawii across the river, their 
position known, and tlieir strength well 
approximated. On this occasion I ivgrtt 
the death of Lieut. Erskine, ll.M.’s <lStli 
regiment, a promising oflicer, and the only 
casualty in this affair. 

In the morning at six I marcherl, gave 
the stockade three rounds of canister and 
grape, and then stormed and carried it 
with trifling loss. 

From this time until half-past 3 p.m. 
we had to figlit our way every inch, storm- 
ed two regular stockades and two breast- 
works, besides felled trees without num- 
ber : tlie last stockade was so strong, that 
if we had not attacked in reverse ns well as 
front, our loss would have been serious. 
Our light coinjianies were out in (he jun- 
gle on the right, and kept down the fire of 
the Coorg skirmishers. 

At 4 p.m., ns the men were much ex- 
hausted, I took up my position for the night 
at Stoncy Nullah, three miles and a-half 
from the bottom of tiic ghaut, pushed on a 
strong advanced post with a gun and mor- 
tar, and established our flank companies 
on the hills to the right whicJi command- 
ed our position, and bivouacked for the 
night. Our advanced post was attacked 
by skirmishers, but an occasional alert and 
gun kept (hem in good order. 

At six 1 marched in advance, and with- 
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In a quarter of a mile of our camp met a 
flag of truce with a letter to my address 
from the rajah, the original of which I 
have the honour to enclose. 

The Deputy Assist. Adj. General wrote, 
by my orders, an answer to this effect : 
that if the rajah's troops did not fire, we 
should not, but that as my orders were to 
go up the ghaut, go I would ; they 
brought a portion of their troops in front 
of us, allowed the flag of truce to remain, 
and then we marched until my advanced 
flank companies passed through tlie last 
Ookuda at Huggul, at 2 p.m., on this 
ground, where I told them I should re- 
main until to-morrow morning : they 
brought out grain for the troops, whicli 
was acceptable, as the far greater part of 
our supplies were in the rear. As the im. 
pediments of stockades, breastworks, and 
felled trees are at every Iiundrcd yards, 
our guns cannot be up until to-morrow, 
when I march to Verah Chenderpett. 

Our casualties are about fifty, but half 
my sepoys are in the rear : 1 have not been 
able ns yet to get returns. No officer was 
killed on Tliursday. 

It will afford me the highest gratifica- 
tion to bring particularly to the notice of 
the officer commanding the force, and his 
£xc. the Commander-iiuchief, the noble 
manner in which I was supported by m^ 
staff, officers, and soldiers employed in this 
column. At this moment the fatigue and 
suffering of every person in my force is 
such, that I hope the officer commanding 
will pardon the want of details. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

D. Foulis, Colonel, 
Commanding Western Column 
Coorg Field Force. 

To the Assistant AdjutanUgcneral, Coorg 
Field Force. 

Sir: With reference to the last para- 
graph of my despatch from my bivouac in 
advance of lluggiil Ghaut ( Uh of April), 
I have now to perform the just and pleasing 
duty of bringing to the notice of the Bri- 
gadier-general commanding the force the 
noble mjinner in which I was supported. 

To my personal staff I am greatly in- 
debted for the success we have met with, 
especially to Capt. Butter worth, who led 
the attacks on the stockades, and the first 
that entered them, receiving three slight 
ball-wounds ; also for the rcconnoissancc 
which he made on the 2d, by which the si- 
tuation and strength of the enemy on the 
lower stockade were ascertained, and which 
fed to our speedy success next day. Capt. 
Butterwortirs choice of ground, and his 
plan of encampment, have met witli my en- 
tire satisfaction ; and his knowledge of 
military dispositions I shall be happy to 
have brought to the notice of his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief. 

^nai.J()i/rra.N.S.VoL.15.No.58. 


■ To Captain James Macdonald, dop. 
assist adj. general, who was most forward 
on all occasions, and to whose energy and 
exertions I am equally indebted with Capt, 
Butterworth, as well on the evening of the 
2d as on the attacks on the 3d. Capt. 
Macdonald fed the Jigfit company, 48tli, 
and grenadiers, 32d regiment, to take the 
last stockade in reverse; the ascent was 
steep, and the enemy defended every tree. 
Capt. Macdonald received the rajah's va- 
keets, transfated the letters, and contrived, 
without allowing the rajah's title, to keep 
them in good humour and give us supplies. 

To officers commanding corps I am 
greatly indclitcd for the steady manner in 
which they led their men, especially to 
Capt. Cortland Taylor, commanding the 
artillery, who, in the most gallant manner, 
brought his guns to bear within seventy 
yards of the first stockade, and ensured the 
capture which followed. The unwearied 
exertions of this oflicer (though suffering 
from a sprained ankle), in always having 
his guns up a steep ghaut and prepared 
for action, are very commcMidable. 

There are many I would wish to notice, 
but where all have done their duty, it 
would perhaps be invidious to particula- 
rize ; yet 1 cannot forbear to notice that 
the brunt of the fighting fell on the flank 
companies, especially on those of II.M.'s 
48tli regiment. 

I should also be wanting in the feelings 
of a commander and a soldier, did I fail to 
bring to the notice of the Brigadier -gene- 
ral (in the hopes that he will bring the 
same to bis Exc. the Commander-in-chieO 
Volunteer Thomas Bell, the son of Lieut. 
Colonel Bell, of II.M. 48tli regt.; this 
young man was conspicuous in every at- 
tack and skirmish of the enemy. 

Subadar Mooneah and Wapuldar Paup 
Naick, the ex -rajah's vakeels, allowed their 
loss on the Huggul Ghaut to have been 
about 250 men, including four chiefs. 
Our casualties, about 50, shall be reported 
in a separate letter of this evening. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

D. Foulis, Colonel, 

Commanding Western Coorg Field Force, 
Camp, Mootoodanoor, April 7. 

Huggul Ghaut. 

Stafl*. 1 captain, woundctl. — If.M. 4Bth Regt. 

1 lieutenant, 4 privates, and 1 dresser, killed ; 1 
lieutenant, 1 sergeant, 1 corporal, 14 privates 
wounded.— Artillery. 1 sergeant, 1 corporal, 1 pri- 
vate, wounded.— 20th Regt. N.I. 2 privates kilfcil, 

2 privates wounded.— Nl2d Regt. N.I. 3 privates 
killed, 8 privates wounded. — Sappers and Miners. 

1 private killed, 5 privates woundckl. — Grand 
total, 48 killed ; and wounded, 1 captain, 2 lieute- 
nants, 2 sergeants, 2 corporals, 40 privates, 1 
dresser. 

N.D. Names of Officers killed and woundctl. 
— H.M. 48th Regt. Lieut. Erskirte kill^, Capt. 
Butterworth and Lieut. Gibbs slightly wounded. 

Jas. Macdonald, D.A.^V.Gen., W.C.C.F.F. 
Camp, Mootramoody, April 7 . 

(M) 
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To the Assistant Adjutant-iraneral, Coorip 
Field Force. ^ 

Sir : I do myself the honour to acquaint 
you, for the information of Brigadier 
Lindesay, c.b., commanding the Coorg 
field force, that the column under my 
command, pursuing its march yesterday, 
came upon a strongly fortified position 
(Buck) of the enemy, situated on the 
brow of a steep ascent, the passage to 
which (a narrow defile through a dense 
jungle) was obstructed by felled trees. 
The defile being impassable to artillery 
until the position should be carried, the 
advance (80 Europeans, 160 native infan- 
try. 80 sappers and miners) was strengthen- 
ed, and divided into two parties, with in- 
structions to make sufiicient detour on 
each flank to take the position in reverse: 
from the density of the jungle, and not 
having view of the work, the two parties 
closed to the centre much sooner than was 
desirable, and met at the same moment, 
immediately opposite to the front of the 
position, from which a most destructive 
fire was opened upon them ; that did not, 
however, deter them rushing to the assault, 
which proving wholly unsuccessful, they 
took advantage of the best cover that cir- 
cumstances would admit, and the com- 
manding officer, Major Bird, sent for a 
reinforcement and further instructions ; I 
directed an addition of 40 Europeans and 
100 native infantry, with the remainder of 
the sappers and miners, to be Immediately 
forwarded: for this purpose, Lieut. Col. 
Mill was directed to detach the Europeans, 
instead of which be beaded them himself, 
and was followed by tiic whole detach- 
ment, who passed unpcrceived into the 
wood, and made the best of their way to 
the position. Major Bird was directed to 
use bis utmost endeavour to carry the 
position, but should it be found impracti- 
cable, to withdraw. His report is here- 
with enclosed. 

The circumstance of the whole of the 
Europeans having thus irregularly been 
taken to the assault, which 1 have not 
failed to notice in such manner as to pre- 
vent the recurrence of any future devia- 
tion from orders, while it establishes be- 
yond a doubt the impregnability of the 
enemy’s position, since nothing could ex- 
ceed the determined gallantry of the en- 
deavour, deprived me of the means of 
pursuing any further measures at the time, 
had there been a prospect of success from 
my doing so. 

During the attack, the line, although 
placed under tliQ best cover that circum- 
stances would admit, at the opening to 
the defile, was exposed to a galling fire 
from the jungle, which the skirmishers or 
artillery could not keep under, occasioning 
considerable loss. 

When the advance retired from the 


astnuh, after an endeavour that lasted four 
hours and a half, the enemy gave a shout 
of victory, an increasing fire was kept up 
from the woods ; I made such disposition 
of the column as enabled it to retire to the 
ground it quitted in the morning, distant 
two miles and a-half, without any loss of 
stores or baggage. 

I regret to say the loss has been most 
severe, a return of which shall be trans- 
mitted as soon as it can be correctly ascer- 
tained. Lieut. Col. Mil), H.M. 55th 
regt. ; Ensign Robertson, of the 9tb regt. 
N.I. ; Ensign Babington, :)lstregt. IVaiia 
Light Inf., killed ; and six oflBcers wound- 
ed ; the adjutant of the regt. 55th severely. 

Tlie severely wounded could not possi- 
bly be removed from the position ; an 
attempt to bring off the body of Lieut. 
Col. Mill entirely failed, two of the car- 
riers being killed. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

G, Waugh, Colonel, 
Commanding Northern Column 
Coorg Field Force. 

Camp at Ciibbattali, April 4. 

To the Assistant Adjutant of the Northern 
Column. 

Sir : I have the honour to report to you, 
for the information of the officer command- 
ing the force, that in obedience to orders^ 

1 proceeded, as field-officer of the day, 
with the advance picket, and having sud- 
denly fallen on a strong stockade and 
breastwork (the outer work was a very 
strong bamboo defence, staked with large 
trees and ftanked, commanding the ap- 
proach in every direction ; tlie inner was 
strong and substantial^ built of stone and 
mud, and surrounded with a deep ditch, 
and having innumerable loop-holes, and 
the access to it apparently impracticable 
for guns), every exertion was made te 
carry it by assault, and which, though re- 
peated, I regret to say, failed. After 
having been exposed to a most severe and 
raking fire for four hours and a-half, which 
we endeavoured to check, and finding it 
altogether impracticable, I had a consulta- 
tion with the senior officers of the picket, 
and decided on retiring, which was effected 
with the greatest difficulty. Whatever 
means were required for reinforcing the 
picket, I feel fully satisfied were afforded. 
The nature of the country in which we 
were engaged, and the position of the 
work so strong, that doing more was im- 
practicable. Nothing could have exceeded 
the steadiness and bravery of both officers 
and men ; and I regret to say the loss of 
both has been very heavy. For want of 
food, and the excessive fatigues of the 
march latterly, my men were so much 
jaded that they could scarcely pull their 
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trigger!, although evincing every inclina- 
lion to do so, and worked Co the last. 

I have Uie honour to &c. 

C. M. Bean, Migor, Slit regt. Lulnf., 
Field Officer of the day coming ofifduty. 
Cwnf, April 4. 

t\> the Adjutant.general of the Coorg 
Field Force. 

Sir : 1 have to report to you, for the in- 
formation of Brigadier Lindesay, c.b., 
c^oinnianding the Coorg field force, that in 
consequence of information received yes- 
terday evening, 1 detached this inurning 
two Serjeants and forty rank and tile of 
IJ.M. 48th regt., together with a company 
and aJialf of sepoys, the whole under tlie 
command of Capt. Nul>ie, attended hy the 
brigade-major. They moved forward to 
Uiiilury Pell at daybreak this morning, for 
tlie purpose of reconnoitring the position 
of a stockade about five miles in advance 
of til is ; in the midst of a dense jungle, 
about two miles distance on the march, wc 
fell in with an abandoned post of the rajah's 
people, hut on arriving within less than 
half a mile of the stockade, several of the 
rigah's people were seen lurk lug) but they 
retreated among the bushes, and made no 
attempt to oppose us ; shortly afterwards 
the stockade appeared in view from a sud- 
den turn of the road, but apparently none 
of the rajah's people were behind it. Capt. 
Noble and tlie brigade-major pushed for- 
ward with the advanced guard, and ap- 
proached within fifty yards of the gateway; 
the road was apparently clear, but bound- 
ed on the left by hills covered with an im- 
penetrable jungle, separated from us by a 
deep jungle gully. The ground to the 
right commanded us, and was crowned 
by stockading from the gateway, and 
which Huiiked the road for about eighty 
yards, when it followed the bend of the hill, 
and retired from our left flank. We were 
in the act of returning, when it w'as consi- 
dered necessary to examine a small path- 
way on the right flank : but a shot from 
that quarter appeared to be the signal for a 
gc'ucral running Are, which extended even 
to the rear of our flanks ; and it was here 
the detachment suffered the heaviest loss, 
from the rajah's people occupying the thick 
and impenetrable jungle which surround- 
ed us oil every side. ImmedinUdy ou the 
fire commencing, the guides deserted us, 
and as the road is of the very worst kind, 
and some parts merely a footpath with se- 
veral of a similar nature diverging from it, 
tlie detachment very soon became entangled 
amongst them ; it was some time before 
they found tlie main road, on regaining 
which, although closely pressed by the 
enemy from the hill-tops and jungle, our 
loss became less severe, notwithstanding 
the extreme fatigue undergone ; when 
within aliout a mile and a-balfor the camp 
we fell in witli two strong parties scat out 


to support 118 , when, as the men were 
fatigued, they were immediately marched 
in under cover of the supports, by whom 
the enemy were effectually checked. 1 re- 
gret to say tliat our loss in killed and 
wounded has been severe, owing to the 
nature of the country and the excessively 
bad road; every valley as well as hill by 
which we passed on our advance and re- 
turn, commanded us on the flanks, which, 
from knowledge of the country, the leader 
of the rajah's people was enabled to use to 
great advantage; there were sonic horse- 
men and two guns accompanying them. 

I beg leave to submit to you the imprac- 
ticability of forcing this stockade without 
the airl of artillery, as from the nature of 
the country there appears no method of 
turning it, and it is flanked on every side 
b# an impenetrable jungle ; in fact, the 
whole road from this place to the stockade 
is either on the sides of hills or in vallics 
surrounded hy jungle, every inch of wliicli 
may be flefonded against an attacking force. 
The party opposed to us on our retiring 
amounted 1 sliould consider to about 8()0. 

I beg herewith to annex a retui ii of the 
killed and wounded. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

G. Jackson, Lieut. Col., 
commanding Western Auxiliary Column. 
Camp, INJooduniir, 24 miles beyond 
Coonibla, head quarters western auxi- 
liary column, Coorg Field Force, 
Aprils, 1834. 

To the Assistant Adjutant-general, Coorg 
Field Force. 

Sir : For the information of Brigadier 
Lindsay, c.b. commanding Coorg Field 
Force, i have tJie honour to report tlie safe 
arrival at the field hospital Kcnsaine Ifoos- 
cottah of the whole of the sick and wound- 
ed of the column under my command, and 
that the several wounded cases are doing 
reinaikalily w'ell. 

By the laudable exertions of Captain 
Laurie, commanding the depot, due provi- 
sion has been made for their accommodation 
in temporary buildings within the fort, the 
construction of which commenced prior to 
my leaving on tffb 1st instant, according to 
arruiigcnicnts which 1 made with the fouz- 
dar of the district. I have the honour to 
be, &c. 

G. Wauciii, Colonel, 
commanding 2d or North Column Coorg 
Field Force. 

P. Lindesay, Colonel, 
commanding Coorg Field Force. 
Camp, Madkerry, April 10. 

lleturn of ordnance, Ac. captured at Mad- 
kerry, the 8th of April, by the Eastern 
Column, under the immediate command 
of Brigadier Lindesay, c.b., command- 
ing Coorg Field Force. 

Brass Ordnance.— Guns, 1 onc-pouiider, 1 seven 
inch mortar— total 2, 
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Inm Ordmuice.— Guns, 1 ISKixiunder. 9 (Kpoun- 
ders, 9 B-POunden« 2 6-pounders, 3 3-pounders, 

3 l^-pounders, 13 l-pounders, 22 wall pieces^ 
total 48. 

Grand total Guns, 1 12-pounder. 29-pottnder8, 

28-pounders, 2 6- pounders, 3 3-pounders, 3 Im- 
pounders, 14 l-pounders, 1 7-inch mortar, 22 
wall pieces— total 38. 

Muskets, matchlocks, and pistols, 42. 

Matchlock barrels, 52. 

Iron round shot of diffbrent calibres, 1862. 

Canister shot of different calibres, 287. 

GuniKiwder, loose and in cartridges, l,2001bs. 

A great number of spears of different kinds. 
Swords, Coorg knives, dec. 

II, S. Seytoh, Capt. Horse Artillery, 
commanding artillery Coorg Field Force. 

To the Deputy Assistant Adjutant- general, 
Coorg Field Force. 

Sir : 1 do myself the honour to report to 
you, for the information of the officer 
commanding Coorg Field Force, that on 
the night of il»e 9lli of April my advanced 
guard and picket were attacked by three 
bodies of the enemy's troops, and I regret 
to say the picket were cut up before the 
fresh guards came up to the enemy, when 
they retired immediately. I was unable 
to pursue them into Coorg itself, as a 
column of the enemy went off through 
the jungle to the south-east of my po- 
sition, with the intention of surprising 
Manantoddy. 

After in vain endeavouring to meet with 
the enemy, 1 pushed in here last night to 
defend this post. 

I hope to receive intelligence to-day, ond 
will prevent their getting into the interior 
of Wynaad ; but 1 regret to say 1 got no 
assistance from the inhabitants, who cvi. 
dcntly sided with the enemy. 

1 have the honour to he, &c. 

F. Minchin, 

commanding in Wynaad. 

Manantoddy, April 5. 

P.S. 1 find several of the enemy were 
killed, but under cover of the night they 
carried off' the dead bodies of their com- 
rades, so I have not been able to learn the 
exact number. 

To the Adjutant-general of the Army, Fort 

St. George. 

Sir : I have the honotr to report, for 
the information of his Excellency the C'om- 
mandcr-in-chief. that the Rajah of Coorg 
surrendered himself unconditionally to the 
force under my immediate command at 
twelve o'clock last night, and is now a pri- 
soner in the fort of Madkerry under safe 
custody. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

P. Lxmdesat, Colonel, 
commanding Coorg Field Force. 
Head-quarters, camp near Madkerry, 
April 11. 

To the Adjutant-general of the Army, 
Fort St. George. 

Sir : I had the honpur of reporting yes. 
ten|ay that the Rajah Verarajandcr Wood- 


yer bad surrendered himself a prisoner, 
and was secured in the fort of Madkerry. 

As this desirable event may be looked 
upon as the termination of hostilities, I 
ddcin it a proper occasion to acquaint tlie 
Commander-in-chief with the sense I en- 
tertain of the services of the staff and other 
officers his excellency was pleased to ap- 
point to the force. 

To the unwearied exertions of Major 
Steele, tlie deputy quartermaster-general, 
I am entirely indebted for the information 
and arrangement which, by enabling me 
to concentrate the force on the capital so 
speedily and satisfactorily, effected the 
object for which it was so employed. Lieut. 
Mackenzie, deputy and assistant quarter- 
master-general, has performed the minor 
duties with great credit. The willing 
activity of Capt. Ryliam of the artillery, a 
voiuntecr attached to the department, has 
been conspicuously useful. 

Lieut. 1 licks, the assistant adjutant- 
general, has eunducted the numerous du- 
ties of his department with zeal and atten- 
tion ; while Capt. Forbes, deputy assistant 
adjutant-general, of 11. M.'s .39th regt., 
an excellent and intelligent officer, attach- 
esd to myself, has afforded me very valuable 
assistance. 

Cols. Foulis and Waugh, Lieut-Cols. 
Stcuart and Jackson, commanding the 
different columns, have, I am assured, 
used their utmost exertions to carry into 
effect the operations intrusted to them. 

The respective, reports wdiich I have al- 
ready had the honour to transmit, will 
have put his excellency in possession of 
their opinions of the services and merits of 
the troops under tlieir orders. 

It remains, therefore, for me only to 
bring to the notice of his excellency the 
excedlciit conduct of that part of the eas- 
tern column which has been acting under 
my orders. To Major Poole, of H.M.’s 
S9th regt., whom 1 placed in immediate 
command of the infantry brigade ; to Capt. 
Seton, commanding the artillery, and 
Capt. Underwood, the chief engineer, 1 
have been indebted for the most zealous 
and able assistance ; and 1 do but justice 
in reporting, that the officers and suldiers 
every rank and degree have, under all cir- 
cumstances and in all respects, merited iiiy 
most perfect approbation. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

P. Linuesay, Colonel, commanding 
Coorg Field Force, and Brigadier. 
Camp, at Madkerry, April 11. 

P.S. I feel it due to the commissariat 
department to add, Uiat, notwithstanding 
the extreme difficulties of the roads, the 
troops have never been witliout supplies, 
which I attribute to the attention of Lieut. 
Robertson, sub-assistant commissary-gene- 
ral, and to the excellent instructions under 
which he has acted. 
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> (Receivediti a fpnner despatch.) 

To the Adjutant -general of the Army. 

Sir ; I do royBelf the honour to report to 
yoiii for the information of his £xc. the 
Commander-in-chief, that the head-quarter 
division of the eastern column of the Coorg 
field force under my command this morn- 
ing entered the Coorg territory, crossing 
the Can very at Hcbhauly. 

The passage of the river was slightly de- 
fended by a party of about 200 men, who 
disappeared as soon as the head of the co- 
lumn had reached the middle of the ford. 

No casualties occurred on our side, and 
as far as T could learn, none on the part of 
the enemy. 

I have not as yet received the report of 
the operations of the other columns. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

P. Lindesay, ("oloncl, 
commanding Coorg Field Officer. 
Head -quarters, camp Ilebliauly, April 2. 

To the Adjutant-general of the Army. 

Sir : 1 have the honour to report to you, 
for the information of his Kxc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief, that the head-quarter 
division of the Coorg field force under my 
command this morning attacked and took 
the pagoda at Ramasamy Gurnawayc, and 
eflected a passage across the Ghaut, The 
enemy made rather more resistance tlian I 
had reason to expect. 

They again made a stand at a difficult 
barrier situate in a thick jungle, the ap- 
proach to which was much obstructed, 
but the troops speedily dislodged and 
drove them off. 

I am happy to be alile to state that the 
casualties on our side have been very few ; 

I herewith transmit a return ; the enemy 
are said to have lost eight or ten people. 
We took one gun and twelve prisoners. 

I have as yet received no report from 
tlic other columns. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

P. Lindesav, Colonel, 
commanding Coorg Field Force. 
Head-quarters, camp, Arungey, April 3. 

To the Chief Secretary to Government, 
Fort St. George. 

Sir ': I have the honour^ by order of the 
Commander-in-chief, to forward for sub- 
mission to the Riglit Hon. the Governor 
in Council, copy of despatch received at 
3 A.M. this day from Brigadier Lindesay, 
c.a., commanding Coorg field force. 

The Coromandcr-in-chief has announc- 
ed the surrender of Madkcrry at this sta- 
tion by a royal salute. 

The Brigadier speaks in all his des- 
patches of the admirable conduct of the 
troops in all respects, and of the exceeding 
fatigue they have cheerfully undergone in 
dragging the guns and tumbrils over 


mountains where the bullocks could do 
nothing. I have the honour to be, &c. 

T.H.S. CoMWAY, Adjutant-generoi 
of the Army. 

Adjutant-general’s office, head-quarters, 
camp. Bangalore, April 9. 

To tlie Adjutant-general of the Army, 
Fort St. George. 

Sir : I have the honour to report, for 
information of his Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief, that the head -quarter division of 
the eastern column of the Coorg field force 
marched to Madkerry, the capibil of the 
Coorg country, this morning, and took 
possession of the fort without any oppo- 
sition, on the walls of whicli the British 
flag has been displayed under a royal 
salute, and it is now occupied by the light 
company of II.M.’s 39th regiment. 

The fort was vacated by orders from tlie 
Coorg rajah previous to our arrival, and it 
is expected that he will deliver himself into 
our hands to-morrow. 

The troops w'ere much harassed the last 
two marches in consequence of tlie natural 
difficulties of the road, which were much 
increased by large trees being thrown 
across, and caused much delay in removing 
them, and yesterday we could only advance 
five miles in fourteen hours. We met 
with no other obstructions from the enemy, 
all the stockades having been deserted, or 
the occupants delivering themselves up on 
the approach of the column, and placed 
themselves under our protection. 

1 am happy to say that the troops con- 
tinue extremely healthy, and nothing could 
exceed their exertions in overcoming tho 
difficulties they had to contend with under 
the most trying circumstances ; and 1 re- 
quest you will express my sentiments of 
their good conduct, European and Native, 
to his Exc. the Commander-in-chief. 1 
have, &c. F. Lindesay, Colonel, 

commanding Coorg Field Force. 
Head-quarters, camp, Madkerry, Apr. 6. 

To the Chief Secretary to Government, 
Fort St. George. 

Sir : With reference to my letter of the 
15th inst. No. 30, 1 have now the honour, 
by order of the Commander-in-chief, to 
forward, for submission to Government, 
Lieut. G. M. Steuart’s report of the opera- 
tions of the Coorg field force, with an ad- 
ditional return of the wounded. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

T. H. S. Conway, 
Adjutant-general of the Army. 
Head-quarters, Adjutant- General’s office, 
camp, Bangalore, April 16. 

To the Adjutant-general of the Army, 
Fort St. George. 

Sir : I have the honour to transmit copy 
of the report of tlie operations of the se- 
cond division of the eastern column Coorg 
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ficYd force, under the command of Lieut.- 
coi. Steuart, which 1 request may be sub- 
mitted to Ids £xc. the Counnander-in-chief. 
I have, &c. Likubsat, Colonel, 

commandii^ Coar;( Field Force. 
HeadLquuten, camp near Madkerry, 
April 13. 

To the Assistant AdjutanUgencral of the 
Coorg Field Force. 

Sir: In compliance with the instructions 
conveyed in your letter of the 6th inst., I 
proceed to report to you tlie operations of 
the column under niy command ; and beg 
leave, in the first place, to state in expla. 
nation, that iny only reason for not liaving 
done so earlier, arose from iny having been 
so constantly employed from the murtiing 
of the 2d until the evening of the .'Jtli, that 
I imagined, that so long as the brigatlier 
commanding was put in possession of all 
occurrences, it w'ould bo immaterial 
through what department my letter was 
forwarded. 

In obedience to instructions, I marched 
from Periapatam on the morning of the 2d, 
and about ten o'clock reached the Cauvery, 
and found that the enemy were in consi. 
derable force on the opposite bank. 1 im- 
mediately ordered up a gun, and in the 
mean time a fire had opened across the 
river between the enemy and the rifle 
company of the 36th regiment, which lay 
on Ae hither bank of the river. I then 
directed two companies to form on the left, 
to cross the river, and outflank the enemy 
on tliat side, whilst another party took 
them on the right flank. There were seve- 
ral shots flred from the gun w'ith admirable 
execution, and the enemy quitted tliis 
strong barrier as our men readied the op- 
posite bank. Their number probaldy 
amounted to about 3CX) men. They fled 
in every direction, leaving about ten of 
their number dead on the field. 

The bed of tlie river, even at the ford, 
being so rocky and ditiicult of passage for 
guns, &c., 1 was obliged to encamp in the 
vicinity of the river, and tlie enemy at pe- 
riods fired on us from the woods, without 
however doing any mischief, except haras- 
sing the troops, whom 1 felt necessitated, 
in consequence, to order to sleep on their 
arms. 

I was next day prevented breaking up 
my camp until after mid-day, in conse. 
quence of the commissariat supplies not 
having been brought over the river the 
evening before, a delay which 1 was quite 
unprepared for, as no report of the cir- 
cumatance had been made to me by the 
overseer in charge until the moment I 
was about to order tlie assembly, 'fbe 
guides fumiahed to the column having 
made oflT the dav before I quitted my en- 
campment, much perplexed me as to the 
route to be purauocL After marching about 
two miles, a fire was opened upon the ad- 
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vanced guard from a 'high stockade, but 
at such a distance as to prevent their 
doing any inisebiefi only a few spent holla 
reaching the men at tlie head of the 
column. A gun WM brought up and 
served with the usual preclaaon bv Lieut. 
Montgomery, whilst a partr was detached 
from each flank to carry we breaaUwork 
and barriers. 

Thu success of the manoeuvre was as 
complete as I could have desired ; the ene- 
my evacuated their post as our men reach- 
ed the crest of their immense barriers, ris- 
ing one above another to the height of 
about fifty feet, overgrown with thorns, 
and so steep as to be very diflicult of ac- 
cess. Tlie enemy here lost seven or eight 
men, and amongst them a Mogul or Putan, 
named Kiirreem Khan, wlio had rein, 
forced the place tiic evening before with a 
detiiclimeiU of 300 men, in consequence, 
as we have understood, of our having 
forced the passage of the Cauvery the day 
Licfore, and on whose desperate valour I 
liave every reason to believe the Rajah put 
the utmost confidence for the defence of 
this important post, wliicli w'ould appear 
to be the key of the country between the 
Rainagawmy Cannawye and Seedapoor, 
having in its rear a high road in excel- 
lent order direct to Madkerry. This road 
is not mentioned in the instructions, so I 
suppose has been hitherto unknown ; nor 
is there any road leading from the river up 
to the stockade. 

From an accident happening to one 
of the gun-carriages, I was unable fur- 
ther to prosecute my route, and en- 
camped beyond the stockade, which is a 
large square place measuring about half a 
mile across it, having in the first place de- 
stroyed some of the defences made on the 
Madkerry road, at first from ignorance of 
its being tlie wrong road, and afterwards 
from a desire to delude the enemy as to the 
route to be pursued in tlie morning. 

The next morning, as 1 was breaking 
ground, an Arab came in witli a wliite 
flag, reipiesting me to halt iiiy column at 
this place. I, of course, dismissed him, 
and declined receiving auutiicr individual, 
whom he represented as liaving a letter 
from the Rajah. This day (the 4tli) there 
were a few* shots occasionally exchanged, 
during the march, between the eiiemj' and 
our skirmishers, but without any loss, I 
believe, on cither side. 

The next day (the 5th) I reached Veera- 
jenderpett, without having been molested, 
and with scarce any cases of sickness in tiie 
camp. 

A list of individuals who have sufTered 
from wounds is forwarded herewitli ; and 
1 can only attribute the smallness of their 
number to the regularity and precision 
with which my orders were invariably car- 
ried into execution. 

The whole of the troops undipr my com- 
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maiul behaved with the utmost steadiness 
and gallantry on every occasion. 

The detachment of H.M.*s S9th regt. sur- 
mounted all difficulties with the cbaracteris. 
tic beliaviour of British soldiers, nor were 
the .native troops of the S6th and 48(h less 
forward in maintaining their good name. 

Since the first day of operations 1 have 
been deprived of the services of Captain 
Smyth, of H.M.’s 39th regt. , who, al- 
though severely wounded in the foot, con- 
tinued to lead on his men throughout the 
day, after forcing the passage of the river. 

To Major Wiggins, of the 36th regt., 
I feel myself most particularly indebted, 
for his gallantry before the enemy, as welt 
as for his unremitting and zealous exer- 
tions during the few days we have been in 
the field, by forwarding my wishes and the 
weal of the public service in every possible 
manner, in all of which he has been well 
supported by the men and officers of tiie 
regiment under his command. 

The small detachment of sappers under 
Capt. Green have at all times cheerfully 
performed their constant and arduous 
duties. 

To iny two stafl-lieutenants, Con.sidinc 
and Maclean, I deem myself to lay under 
great obligations, not only for the zealous 
manner in which their official duties have 
been performed, but for the spirited man- 
ner in which they accompanied the co- 
lumns of attack. 

In conclusion I beg to observe, that I 
should not have allowed myself to run 
into such prolixity of detail, were it not 
that I felt it due to individuals who have 
so cheerfully and ably seconded my wishes, 
in the performance of four days* harassing 
duties. 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

G. M. Steuakt, Licut.-col. 
commanding the 1st or Eastern column 
Coorg field force. 

Camp at Seedapoor, April 11, 1 834. 

A list of individuals in the Eastern Co- 
lumn of tlie Coorg Field Force who 
have been wounded since the com- 
mencement of operations on the 2d of 
April 1 834, on the bank of the Cauvery. 
H.M.’s 39th Regt.— 1 capt. 2 privates, 
wounded. 36th Regt. N.I.— 3 privates 
do. 48th Regt. N.I. — 3 privates do. 

Name of officer wounded : 

H.M.’s 39tli Regt. — Capt. H. Smyth, 
severely, but not dangerously. 

Thomas Maclean, 
Lieut. Dep. Assist. Adj.-Gen. 

Eastern Column Coorg Field force. 

LAW. 

StipasME Court, liwrch 19. 

The Quarter Sessions commenced this 
day, and was remarkable for the reading 


of the new commission of the peace, which 
included the first native gentlemen ever 
empowered in India to act as liis majesty’s 
justices of the peace ; and tlie registry of a 
rule, ordinance and regulation of the go- 
vernment, by which the police of tho 
island and that of the court of petty sessions 
arc both materially changed. 

It appears that, although no instructions 
had reached this government from the 
Court of Directors, on the subject of the 
Act of Parliament rendering natives eligi- 
ble to hold commissions of tlie peace. Lord 
Clare had resolved to act upon the pro- 
visions of that enactment ; and the govern- 
ment law officers were instructed to move 
the Supreme Court to grant commissions as 
justices of the peace to the following gen- 
tlemen : — Sir Roger do Faria, Juggonath. 
jee Sunkersett, Dhackjec l>adajee, Ma- 
homed Ibrahim Muckbn, Malionied Alloc 
Rogay, Jamsetjee Jcejeeblioy, Iloinanjec 
Ilormarjoe, Franijee Cowasjee, Cursetjee 
Cowasjoc, Cursetjee Ardaseer Dady, Now- 
rojoc .Tamsetjee, Cursetjee llustoinjee, 
Hormasjee Bhiccajoe Cliinoy, and Dada- 
boy Peslonjee. 

'riio Chief Jufi*icCf in bis address to the 
Grand Jury, adverted to this subject in the 
following terms : — “ To another important 
matter I shall now call your attention, in 
respect of which I sincerely congratulate 
the native inhabitants of Bombay ; 1 allude 
to a commission of the peace, which has 
been recently issued, and which contains 
the names of twelve of the principal and 
most intelligent Parsec, Hindoo, and Ma- 
bomedan inhabitants of this island. I am 
not aware that any native gentlemen have 
yet been included in a commission of 
the peace at either of the other presidencies, 
but, for reasons which I shall endeavour 
to state to you, it was particularly desira- 
ble that native gentlemen should be ap- 
pointed to act as justices of the peace for 
the town of Bombay. The ordinance to 
which I have alluded as being partly re- 
pealed was passed in 1827 ; and it es- 
tablished a court of petty sessions for thu 
trial, in a summary manner, of petty thefts 
and of other offences therein mentioned— 
offences which, before that time, ought to 
have been tried in the ordinary manner by 
a jury. That ordinance was duly re- 
gistered, and not having been disallowed 
in England, became a part of the law of 
this island. The court which was thus es- 
tablished consisted of three justices of the 
peace, two of whom were magistrates of 
the police, and the third was an unpaid 
justice of the peace. It was attended by a 
barristcr-at-law as an assessor ; and it iiad 
authority to exercise the power of summary 
conviction in all cases of simple larceny, 
when the value of the goods stolen did not 
exceed ten rupees. I believe that no court 
exercising a like jurisdiction lias yet been 
created at Calcutta or at Madras. 1 have 
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already explained ^by it became neceaaary 
to wfthdra^ one of the two magistratea of 
police from attending the court of petty 
sessions f and I understand that tlie au- 
thoitties in England have directed that the 
number of stipendiary magistrates at Bom- 
biay slmll be reduced to two. It was con- 
sidered primer^ in new modelling the court 
of petty smsions, that in the stead of the 
police roagiscrate so to be withdrawn, a 
native justice of the peace should be sub- 
stituted ; and that the new court should 
consist of one magistrate of police, of one 
European justice, and of a third justice, 
being a native of India, not born of £u. 
ropean parents; and to be attended, as 
before, by a barrister-at-law, as an assessor. 
As the court thus constituted will exercise 
jurisdiction over offences which cannot be 
punished in England, unless the party ac- 
cused be convicted by a jury, and as the 
persons who are sent for trial before the 
court of petty sessions are chiefly natives of 
India, it scctncd to be particularly desirable 
that at least one of the members of the 
court should be a native justice of tbc 
peace ; and I confidently anticipate great 
advantage to the public fron the alteration 
to which I have called your attention. The 
police magistrate, from being acquainted 
with the ordinary duties of a justice of the 
peace, will afford the aid of his experience ; 
the native justice, from his knowledge of 
the character of the prosecutors, of the 
parties accused, of the witnesses, and of the 
language in which they may be examined, 
will be enabled to assist in the investiga- 
tion of the charge, and in leading the 
other members of the court to a just con- 
elusion ; the European unpaid justice will 
take the same part as heretofore in the pro- 
ceedings ; and the assessor will be present 
to advise the members of the court on mat- 
ters of form and of law. The native 
magistrate by attending to the duties which 
he will have to discharge as a justice in 
the court of petty sessions (and the duties 
will not be onerous), will, in time, become 
acquainted with the forms of trial, with 
the manner of examining witnesses, and 
with the ordinary rules of evidence; and it 
may be expected that in many instances his 
local knowledge will be particularly useful 
in producing the acquittal of the innocent, 
or the conviction of the guilty party. Thus, 
and by attending occasionally at the police- 
oflSce to observe the proceedings of the 
sitting magistrates, the native gentlemen 
named in the new commission of the peace 
may in a few years qualify themselves to 
perform the duties of justices of the peace 
in all cases, and may stimulate others to 
follow the example : and thus the native 
ffentlemen will prove themselves to be 
deserving of the important office to the 
discharge of which they ' were declared 
eligible by the legislature, and with which 
..they hayo.now been intrusted by tbe local 
government.** 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

KATlVa OEAND JOEOES, 

Tlie following address has been for- 
warded to the President of the Board of 
Cbntrol : 

To the Right Hon. Charles OimnC, President of the 

Board of Commissioners forthe Aflbirs of India, 

Londtni. 

Hon. Sir : The Act of Parliament declarinff tho 
natives of the three presidencies of India eligible to 
act as justices of the ireace. and repealing that part 
of the previously existing law which excluded 
them from grand juries, and sitting on the trial of 
Christians, Having been received Tn this country, 
it would be a reproach to us did we fail to acknow- 
ledge the boon which has thus been conferred on 
us, or to give some expression to those sentiments 
of gratitude with which we have every reason to 
believe it has inspired all classes of his Majesty's 
native subjects in India. 

Wc perceive in those enactments the desire of 
the British Legislature that the natives of this 
country should feel that they are members of the 
same great community over which our gracious 
sovereign presides, and a willingness to admit 
them, in common with all British-born subjects of 
his Majesty, to a full participation In those ho- 
nours and advantages which usually spring from 
advancement in knowledge and ctlucatlon— privi- 
leges, the bestowing of which cannot fail to draw 
closer the ties of anection and attachment between 
a generous and enlightened government and a loyal 
and grateful people. 

These, hon. sir, are not tho sentiments of a few, 
as wc know that they arc the same with which all 
our countrymen on this island arc deeply im- 
pressed; and wc feel assured that our posterity 
likewise will view the measure with the same mrati- 
tude and pride which it has produced in our minds. 
They, we trust, win never forget, as wo never 
shall, that the privileges granted are not merely 
honorary, but that they impose a high and im|)or- 
tant duty, for which every g(x>d subject who is 
liaMe to be called upon to perform them, must la- 
bour to qualify himself, and which, when he is 
called on to do so. It shoukl be his desire to dis- 
charge with seal and integrity, having regard only 
to the ends of justice and tho welfare of society. 

Bearing these principles in mind, no exertions 
shall be wanting on our part, and we venture to 
add on the part of our countrymen, to prove by 
our conduct that we arc not unworthy of the dis- 
tinctions which we arc now permitted tn share, 
and this we feel assured will be considered both by 
the British Legislature, and those generous friends 
who have advocated our interests, as the best and 
most gratifying return which could be made for 
the liberality which, through their instrumenta- 
lity, has been extended to us. 

Wc have observed that, in the midst of extraor- 
dinary excitement within the United Kingdoms, 
and ot the heavy pressure of other afTairs of (p-eat 
importance to the state, his Majesty’s ministers 
have not been unmindful of the natives of the pre- 
sidencies of India, and have conferred honour and 
benefit on them ; and we have learned from a 
source on which we can rely, that, although that 
measure had the general ctxicurrence of his Majes- 
ty's Government, it was most conspicuously and 
powerfully supported by yourselfand the Lord^High 
Chancellor. We presume, therefore, to bog that 
you will especially accept our grateful acknow- 
Jedgments for your philanthropic exertions on be- 
half of the natives of India in reference to the new 
law, both in and out of Parliament ; and do us tho 
honour to assure the T,otd High Chancellor and 
the rest of his Majesty’s ministers, of our deep 
sense of obligation to tnem for the support they 
lent to the measure in question. 

Mr. Wynn’s act, which first granted to the na- 
tives of India the valuable privilege of sitting as 
jurymen on the trial of their countrymen, has now 
been in force upwards of six years, and Its bene- 
ficial operation has conflrmetl the wisdom of that 
measure, which emanated and was carried into 
effect by that enlightened statesman. The exten- 
sion of tlMt privilege, which has now been con- 
ceded, and tne further one conferred on us, ren- 
dering us eligible to lie chosen justices of the peace, 
will, wc trust and doubt not, be found, after a 
short exiierlence, tobe equally beneficial to all ihe 
subjects of our gracious sovereign, and fulfil the 
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lust expectfttions under which his Maty's minis- 
wjj^rjopoied the meuure, iiod> Pisrlhunent sanc- 

Withsnitlmentsof the highest consideration we 
have the honour to subscribe ourselves,* with pro- 
found respect, hon. sir, your most obliged and 
humble servants. 

Bombayp^ugust 15» 1833. 

(Sign^ by 200 principal native inhabi- 
tants of Bombay.) 

Reply. 

To the Principal Native InhaUtants of Bombay. 

0«5tlem«: It is with feelings of deep gratitude 
that I remve the mark of approbation and confl- 
aen<n with which yoii have been pleased to distin- 
guish me. 

I thank you for this address, on account of the 
kmdness which it evinces towards me personally— 
a kindness to which 1 can have no title, except that 
which results from a corresponding sentiment on 
my part towards those whom I have now the satis- 
faction to claim as my friends and well-wishers. 

I thank you for the address, also, on account of 
higher than personal considerations— considera- 
tions national, and connected more especially with 
the interests of India. 

You have shown how truly you can feel those 
hopes and motives which, with- the desire. Impart 
also the capacity to share the rights of llritlsh sub- 
jects, and which not only point out, but prepare 
the way for the progressive improvement and ele- 
vation of the human species. 

1 am happy to know, on the best authority, that 
so far as the measure to which you especially refer 
has yet been brought into practice, it has answered 
the warmest expectations of its supporters. 

I shall not fail to make known to my colleagues 
in the administration the sense which you enter- 
tain of their conduct in reference to the occasion 
of your address. I am petsuaded that 1 only imti- 
clpate their wish In requesting your acceptance of 
their acknowledgments. 

I beg once more to repeat my thanks, and to 
offer my earnest wishes for the happiness, indivi- 
dually, of those who have given mu the gratifica- 
tion of this day ; and generally, for the well-being 
of that vast ami interesting community to which I 
am bound by tics personal and official— ties of feel- 
ing, of duty, and of hereditary attachment. 

I’crmlt me, in conclusion, to oliscrve how much 
It enhances the value of your approbation, that it 
is communicated to me through Sir Charles Forbes, 
a gentleman signalized in India and England as the 
warm and unvarying fi-lend of the peo|nc of India. 

1 have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obliged 
and obedient servant, 

Charles Grant. 

London* August 25, 1834. 


Sitfngaporc. 

THE TEA-TRAOK. 

The quantity of inferior to middling 
qualities, often imported this season by the 
junks* greatly exceeds that of former years, 
owing in a great measure to those junks 
destined for Cochin-china having come on 
to this port, ill consequence of disturb- 
ances in that country. Several purchases 
have alreadtf been made for the purpose of 
smding to Europe on speculation.* *^Sing. 
domm. Reg.y April 17. 

We'noticed, last week, that several pur- 
chases of tea, brought by the China junks, 
had . been made, for the purpose of send- 
ing to £nglao(iU on speculation. The old 
charter of the Company having expired on 
the 22d inst. and witli it the tea mono- 
poly, permits to ship teas for England 
vyere granted at the import and export 
oifficei on the 23d. To commemorate 
such fin important occasion^ and .in order 
Asiat»Jour.li,S» Vol.15,No.^8« 


that the first sliipmehC from this port 
ahould have the honour, so justly due, paid 
to it, it vras determined that the first chest 
should be conveyed by itself, on bcMuti the 
free-trader destined to received it. This 
Vessel was^ the barque Troughtony Cdpt. 
Thompson. The chest, on coming along- 
side was hoisted up to thil main-yard- 
arm, and a salute of. seyert guns fired. 
This was answered by the Pfimna, Capt 
Wilson, with thirteen guns, and this sa- 
lute again acknowledged from the Trovgk^ 
ton, by another of three guns ! . ^ 

Having seen tlie ancient and oppressive 
tea-monopoly thus fiitrly blown out of tlie 
world, it is fit that we sliould make a few 
observations on the extent to Which this 
settlement is likely to enjoy a participa- 
tion in the open tea-trade. The Chinese 
junks are reported to have brought, this 
season, from 6 to 7,000 chests of tea ; the 
greater part of which, we believe, came 
from ports in Canton province ; — some 
from Amoy, the principal emporium in 
Fokien province. There is little doubt 
that, with the present encouragement al- 
ready so practically given to the Chinese 
merchants by some of our European 
houses, the quantity brought here next 
season will be much more extensive. We 
have learned, from the Chinese them- 
selves, that the quantity may be increased 
to any extent. Much of the future deal- 
ings in this article must depend, however, 
on the qualities of the teas imported ; and 
caution will be indispensably necessary, in 
order that our market may not obtain an 
unenviable name for the .supply of indif- 
ferent teas. Some of the Chinese junks, 
which resort to this settlement periodi- 
cally, come from ports near which good 
teas are grown, and wariness against the 
tricks of the dealers seems alone requisite 
to ensure a steady and increasing demand 
for teas, intended for the home as well as 
other markets. 

The teas now in this settlement 'gre 
said to be principally Bohea and Ankol 
with someCampoi. — Sing, Chron,, April 

REVKNIJE-FARMS. 

Comparative statement of the Revenue- 
farms for the ofiicial years 1833-34 
and 1834-35. 


Monthly. 4833-4 1834r5 

Din. Din. 

Opium Farm 4,000 6,060 

Spiiltdo 1,610 8,130 

(>cerih do 490 660 

Pork do 670 6.*I0 

Pawnbrokerage do 140 100 

Toddy and Ganja do. 90 90 

Market in Town 9 lots 359 360 


Market Campong Glam 6 lots, ..111 120 

Sp, Dlrs. 7.470 8,970 

Net Increase 1,5U0 Dbrs. 

The result of this sale is gratifying, in- 
asmuch as the unwonted increase throws 
- (N) 
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more in^ns into the hands of govertimentr 
and oiir jauthqrities will be enabled to 
commence with confidcnccj those public 
works, and improvements which are so 
much needed. Among those objects of 
public utility which claim the attention of 
government, few, we think, are of such 
paramount or lasting importance, as the 
education of the poorer classes* — Sing. 
ChroH; April 17. 


SinHia. 

It appears from a letter, dated 10th Feb. 
J834, from a person high in office in the 
Dutch East-India possessions, that at that 
time perfect tranquillity prevailed there ; 
the financial affairs of the colonics con- 
tinue to be prosperous, and tlic revenue 
for 1833 has a clear surplus, after paying 
every expense of 1 1,000,000 florins for the 
service of the mother country. It is to 
M. Dubus dc Ghissignies, formerly com- 
missioner of the Dutch possessions, that 
the government of the Netherlands is in- 
debted for the reformation of abuses, and 
re-organization of the administration in 
those free colonies . — Brussels Paper, 

Lieut. -Gen. de Eerens, hitlierto the 
director-general of the war department, 
has been appointed lieutenant-governor of 
Dutch India, not as successor, but as de- 
^ty, to the present governor, General 
Baudt, who appears to be confirmed in his 
high office since the return of the Com- 
missary-general de Bosch from Java. — 
Hague Paper, 

Extract of a letter from Batavia, dated 
9th April: — “ The imports of Java, in 
1833, exceeded in value those of 1832, by 
f. 4,769,248; and the exports f. 1,514,798. 
The latter were composed principally of 
the following : — coffee, pis. 3^,166 ; 
sug^r, pis. 210,947 ; indigo, lbs. 217,480 ; 
rice, ^,344 koyans ; and 1,664 leaguers 
of arrack. 

** Although the operations of the Jara 
Bank were curtailed for about two 
months, from prudential motives, the net 
profit of the twelve months, on a capital 
of two millions, is fr 474,540, or nearly 
twenty-three and three-fourths percent.’* 

Exchange at Batavia : On Calcutta, 
100 Java R. per 79 Sa. Rs. On London 
and Holland at par. On Canton 225 per 
100 Drs . — Cardan Pr. Gurr., March 18. 


(trape of ®oolr IQoiif* 

The expedition for exploring central 
Africa, under the command of Dr. Smith, 
proceeded on its perilous undertaking on 
the 3d July. Sir John Herschell, Baron 
Ludwig, Mr. MXear, and Mr. Meadows, 
escorted the party some distance on the 


flats, when the Baton fired a salute, and 
joined in tliree hefirty cheers at parting.— 
South Afr, Adnertim* 


From the tables of the commerce of 
Russia with Asia in 18S3i it appears that 
the value of the goods exported was nearly 
18,000,000 rubles, and that of the goods 
imported from Asia above 23.000,000* 
The principal exports were corn, iron, 
copper, leather, manufoctures of cotton, 
silk, furs, &c. The imports were tea, 
prints, raw and spun cotton, furs, manu- 
factures, &c. The following are the de- 
tails : — 

Exportations. Importations. 

Turkey in Asia 3r»,473 7S<1.077 

Persia 2,MK).5llO 7*41!».7e3 

Khiva 513.476 344.042 

The Khlrghcese .... 4,685.3:18 4,CMi4.fM» 

Boschania 875,642 1, 744.888 

T.'ischkind m.Tre 

Kakaud Killaut 1,000 861 

— <Sf. Petersburgh Gazette, Aug. 3. 


<!?0PPt. 

Alexandria, Ai^ust 13. — Intelligence 
having been received here that govern- 
ment had resolved to support the scheme 
of a steam navigation to India via Egypt, 
the pasha, in proof of his zeal in the 
cause, immediately gave orders for con- 
structing a railroad between Cairo and 
Suez upon the most approved plan, and 
as soon as the necessary arrangements 
for commonring the work could be made 
here, to procure from England the whole 
of tlie iron rail-bars, locomotive carriages, 
steam-engines, &c., necessary for this 
great enterprise. Being the first work of 
the kind ever attempted in this part of 
the world, Mehemet Alii, justly appre- 
ciating our claim to the first rank in this 
particular art, has resolved that English 
skill and English machinery alone shall be 
employed upon it. The pasha is about 
to enter into a negociation respecting a 
scale of transit duties upon all merchan- 
dise that may pass by this route ; and if 
the result of the negociation be conform- 
able to liis expectations, he will engage to 
continue the railroad from Cairo to Alex- 
andria. It is to be hoped that some one 
will point out to his highness tlie extreme 
impolicy of attempting to impose a heavy 
duty upon such goods, a duty for example 
of 2 or 3 per cent, because, in the pre- 
sent state of trade, heavily burdened as 
every article of English and Indian pro- 
duce already is, the sure consequence 
would be that the old channel of commu- 
nication by the Cape, as the cheapest, 
would be adhered to, while notliing would 
come by this route but letters and passen- 
gers, which would yield but a veiy trifling 
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revenue with a light du ty, or } pet 
cent at most l*he government afford- 
ing every focUity to the qilick passage 
through this country^ and at the same 
time throwii^ open to conipetition the 
whole trade of the Red 3^-^ measure 
the poli^ of which can never be too 
strongly impressed upon his highness — 
it is reasonable to exj^t that the transit 
of goods by this route would increase to a 
great extenti that the revenue thence de- 
rived would be immense, tiiat a very large 
share of the trade of the Mediterranean 
would soon come to be engrossed by 
Egypt, and, in fine, tliat it would serve to 
give this country a commercial impor- 
Since that it will be probably lung of at- 
taining otherwise. 

With whatever zeal this affair may be 
set about at present, it is nevertheless 
plain that two years at least must elapse 
before those interested in the steam navi- 
gation to India can reasonably hope to 
Imve the benefit of the Suez railroad. In 
the interim, however, the ordinary con- 
ve 3 rRncc of the country will be found by 
no means so bad or devoid of comfort as 
is generally imagined. The passage from 
this to Cairo, wiiich is about 150 miles, 
is done entirely by water, the first thirty- 
five miles by the canal, tlie remainder by 
the Nile, and the boats are in part covered 
in, and so constructed as to accommodate 
two or three passengers each, with their 
luggage. They usu^ly make the passage 
in three or four days, but it is longer or 
shorter according to the state of the wind. 
From Cairo to Suez tlie distance is eighty- 
dne miles by the line of the projected 
railroad. It is entirely desert, and is 
travelled on dromedaries, mules, or 
donkies ; but by ladies, if they prefer it, 
in a sort of palanquin, supported by dro- 
medaries, the party bivouacking in tents 
during the night, and usually reaching 
their destination on tiic third day, without 
suffering material inconvenience — on the 
contrary, being often much amused and 
even delighted with the novelty of every- 
thing around them. Lady Franklin, a 
few months ago, passed the desert alone, 
on her way to Mount Sinai, without suf- 
fering in the least, though a liamseen 
raged at the time ; and many other ladies 
have done the same ; the inconvenience, 
therefore, of the present means of passage 
ore not so formidable as to be any bar to 
the project of the steam navigation to India 
being proceeded in immediately. The pas- 
sage may be made at present in from ten 
to twelve days, including stoppages here 
and at Cairo, in about half that time 
when the railroad from Cairo to Suez 
shall be completed, and in forty-eight 
hours when the whole line from Suez to 
Alexandria is accomplished. 

The termination of hostilities in Syria 
is now fully confirmed. The pasha re- 


turned hither about the beginning of this 
month in excellent health and spirits, and 
is now about to proceed on ah excursion 
to Upper Egypt. All appearances indi- 
cate t^t the present is to be a very fa- 
vourable season for Egypt, so much so 
that large bets have been taken here that 
in the article of cotton alone the pasha 
will have 200,000 cantars to dispose of. 

August 20. — Intelligence has arrived 
from Constantinople that the sultan and 
Mehemet Alii have at length come to an 
open rupture, and that the resumption of 
hostilities will in all probability take place 
immediately. 

For some time past the sultan has been 
on the worst possible terms with his rival, 
putting forward the most extravagant pre- 
tensions, and evidently courting cause of 
quarrel, instigated to it by the agents of 
Russia, whose policy it is to weaken as 
far as possible both the rival powers, the 
easier to make them its prey afterwards, 
and no doubt hoping by the success of her 
arms to wipe off the disgrace of the last 

war. 

It would appear that a messenger, who 
liad been well tutored, brought to Con- 
stantinople intelligence from Syria, that 
Ibrahim Pasha had been killed, that the 
whole country had been driven to revolt 
by the severity of his government, and 
that tlie people anxiously sought tlie sul- 
taii*s interference to relieve them from 
tlicir miseries. Shallow though the scheme 

was, and easy of detection, the sultan 
availed himself of it to intimate to the 
ambassadors of the different powers tliat 
he found himself under the necessity of 
renewing hostilities with Mehemet Alii — 
1st, because of bis misgovernment of 
Syria, the people of which had appealed 
to him for his paternal protection ; 
because of certain alleged encroachments 
by Ibrahim Pasha on territories not ceded 
to him by the late treaty ; and Sd, in con- 
sequence of the pasba's refusal to pay 
certain arrears of tribute, which the sul- 
tan alleges to be due, but the pasha de- 
nies; that in consequence his fleet would 
immediately leave the Dardanelles, and 
a strong force be despatclied for Syria, 
under the command of liedscliid Faslia, 
the very general whom Ibrahim Padia 
beat and took prisoner in the late war. 
Thus far the aflair has certainly gone, 
but some appear to think that after all it 
will end in mere bravado ; that when it 
comes to be generally knoMm that the 
news from Syria is all a hoax, that 
Ibraliim Ptolia is quite well, and the 
whole country, from Dan to Beersheba, 
in perfect tranquillity, the sultan, who 
has no great passion for war, will find 
pretences for getting out of the scrape — a 
sort of diplomacy in which the Turks are 
particularly dexterous. The pasha, how- 
ever, holds himself prepared for the worst. 
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He, 1^ dedar^j that : if the enlten ia^ 
▼oIf^ trim ID i| new >ynr grounded upon 
extimvagaiit pretensions, r jos those above 
6tated».be will at once declare, himself in- 
dependent, and. maintain it with his 
swcgil^ whether his aUies support him o? 
not. With all the vigour of youth> he is 
resolv^ to take the command of his fleet, 
and give the enemy liattle the very first 
opportunity that offers, and he will take 
very good rare that Ibrahim Paslia is 
supplied with suthcient force to repel 
every attMk by land. — J^mcs. 

A courier arrived at Constantinople on 
the 28th August, with a communication 
from’ Mehe met Allt, dated the 14tl]. His 
language said to he highly conciliatory, 
and to evince a desire to bring mutters to a 
friendly adjustment. The I’ortc, on ac- 
count of the hostility of his ministry and 
troops to a., war with Kgypt, and itic re- 
fusal of Russia to second his views, is ex- 
pected to acquiesce iu ]Meliemet*s pro- 
posals. 

§>vriii. 

Eitiact of a letter from Alexandria, 
dated the 19th August : — ** Towards the 
end of May an iosurrection broke out in 
the mountains of Haplous, Jerusalem, 
and Ejebel-Kahlil, including all Palestine 
and Galilee. The ostensible cause was a 
levy of soldiers ordered by Ibrahim F<^ha; 
blit the real cause was the prohibition 
made to the chiefis of the mountains, to 
receive the tribute they were in the habit 
of exacting from all the pilgrims, whether 
Catholic, Armenian, Greek, Coptic, or 
Jews, who went to visit the lioly places. 
To this may be.added, the treatment in- 
flicted by Ibrahim upon the famous Abou- 
Gbos, chief of the Jerusalem mountains, 
whom he had sent to the gallies of St, 
Jean d* Acre for having transgressed this 
prohibition. The number of insiirgenta 
from that part of Syria is estimate at 
2^000. Commotions had also broken 
out among the Anezes Arabs, to the east 
of Jordan, and among the Ansaries, in 
the mountains of Tripoli A regiment of 
caviri^, which, for want of disposable in* 
fanjtry* Ibrahim bad sent against the Na« 
plusiansi, had been attacked in a defile, 
and was compelled to repeat, leaving in 
the power of the enemy its baggage and 
100 killed, among whom were the colonel 
and two captains. This first check was 
was followed by another still more dis- 
astrous, The 19th inf. reg*, that Ibrahim 
had sent for to Damascus, made an ill- 
directed attaeV upon the r^ls, and was 
repidsed with great loss. The colonel and 
lieutenant-oplonel were killed at the com- 
mencement tof the action, i On other 
points^ however, where Jbrahim was in 
person, the inauigents were cut to pieces. 
In biS 'ieUen to bis fatheri he announced 


tha prospect .of* a speedy .termination of 
the contest, hut Melicipet Alii was* not 
go confident, of success. ^ He < entertained 
no doubt thati emissaries had >heen sent 
into Syria, and that intrigues wero'.going 
on for the purpose Of efifectinff a general 
insurrection. His resolution was promptly 
formed. Conceiving that not a moment 
^vas to be lost» he embarked for Jaffa on 
the 24tli of June, with a corps ^ of about 
8,000 picked men. His presence, and 
the arrival of tbis reinforcement, produced 
a rapid and decisive effect. The insufr 
gent chiefs, struck with terror, or jrield- 
iiig t6 the influence of means employed 
to disunite tliem, remained nearly in- 
active, while Ibrahim continued to crush 
the insurrection by force of arms. The 
fortified village of Zeitta, at seven or 
eight hours* march from Naploiis, was 
carried at the point of the bayonet ; two 
hours afterwards, the mountaineers were 
vanquished in a second encounter, and 
lost RX) of their men. After this defeat 
all the villages submitted, and the Egyp- 
tian troops entered Naplous without firing 
a shot. Tlic population which had taken 
part in the revolt were disarmed, and 
three chiefs, who were caught in the very 
act of treason, were beheaded, by order 
of Meliemet Alii, who, on the other hand, 
pardoned Abou-Ghos, and tliereby at* 
tached to himself a man of great influence 
among his countrymen. As tO'the Emir 
Birchcr, whose sentiments towards Me* 
bemet were erroneously represented os 
equivocal, his master has had no reason 
hut to be satisfied with his zeal and fide» 
lily. The Emir, on learning the arrival 
of the pasha in Syria, hastened to send 
one of his sons to him. He himself un- 
dertook to punish the Turks of Saphet^ 
who had massacred a great number of 
Jewish inhabitants of that town* Two 
thousand mountaineers of Libanus, under 
the command of his second son, have since 
concurred in repressing the movements 
which had again broken out among the 
Ansaries after the departure of Mefaemct 
Alii for Egypt. Hi is was the last attempt 
at revolt, and at the commencement of 
August, the authority of the pasha was 
perfectly restored at all points of Syria. 
Meheroet Alii had returned to Alexandria.** 
— Morning Herald* 

The insurrection against the authority 
of Meliemet Alii, has not only been put 
down, but its results have more firmly 
established his power. The insurgents, 
including the mountaineers, have surren- 
dered and submitted to the conscription,. 

- Slunvala0ia. 

NEW SOUtH 

LE018LAT1VS COUNCIL, 

The council was convened on tlie 13Ch^ 





March, when the governor stated that he 
had called them tether at the instance 
of the judges, who had represented the 
necessity of remedying, by a legislative 
enactment* an omission of the police ma- 
g^trates of Sydney in respect to the jury 
lists, the magistrates having omitted to 
frame the lists - in the month of January, 
as requir^ by law* Another matter con- 
nected with the administration of the law, 
he stated, was the expediency of continu- 
ing the Act to suppress robbery and 
housebreaking, and the harbouring of 
robbers and housebreakers, which expired 
on the Slst April. X need hardly re- 
call to the recollection of this council,** 
his Excellency observed, the circum- 
stances under which the Act was passed, 
nor observe to you that many of its pro- 
visions are of a nature so unprecedented 
in the law of England, and opposed to 
the liberty of the subject, that nothing 
but an entire conviction, that the con- 
tinuance of such a measure is absolutely 
required fur the security of the lives and 
property of the colonists, should induce 
you to prolong it.** 


EVIDENCE OF RE-CONVICTED CONVICTS. 

The question as to the competency of 
re-convicted convicts to give legal evi- 
dence, is making considerable stir at Syd- 
ney, in consequence of the following case. 
In 1828, the Bank of A ustralia was rob- 
bed in a dexterous manner of a large sum. 
A high reward (£ 100, and a free pardon 
if the informer was a prisoner) was offered 
for the conviction of the robbers, and 
certain persons were convicted (principally 
on the evidence of one of the tcllei*s of 
the bank) as accessories after the fact, or 
receivers of the stolen notes, knowing 
them to be stolen. Amongst them was 
a female, considered to be in wealthy cir- 
cumstances, whose conviction excited 
much interest, some regarding her as 
innocent. She was sentenced to a penal 
settlement, but was subsequently par- 
doned. Many months elapsed without 
any clue being obtained to the discovery 
of the robbery* 

Some time after the robbery, a roan 
named Blaxtone, originally a transported 
convict, and a man of notoriously infa- 
mous character, was apprehended on a 
charge of felony, tried in the Supreme 
Court, capitally convicted, and sentenced 
to death, which sentence was subsequently 
commuted to transportation to Norfolk 
Island. There he confessed liaving been 
one of the principal agents in the bank 
robbery, and accused two men, named 
Farrell and Dingle, as principals, and a 
man named Woodward as a receiver. 
His return from Norfolk Island was, of 
course, immediate ; the implicated parties 
were brought to trial, and on his evidence 
were convicted. In the course of the 


trial, ati objection was taken to the corn# 
petency of tlie approver to give evidence, 
on the ground of his being a convict 
attaint, under an unsatisfied sentence for 
an oiFence comiqitted in this colony. The 
point raised was reserved for the con- 
sideration of the full court, tlie learned 
judge (Dowling), however, stating that, in 
his opinion, it was not tenable in this 
colony* After the lapse of some weeks, 
during which time it was understood gene- 
rally that the judges had had frequent 
consultations on the subject, the point 
was solemnly argued before the full court* 
The judges reserved their decision to a 
future day, when^^e chief justice (Mr* 
Forbes) delivered* an opinion against the 
admissibility of Blaxtone to give evidence* 
The otlier two judges, however (Mr# 
Justice Stephen and Mr. Justice Dow- 
ling), agreed in opinion, that in this colony ^ 
considering the nature of so large a por- 
tion of its inhabitants, it was ncxeasaty 
that the testimony of persons in the situ-- 
ation of the approver should be received 
in the courts of New South Wales, and 
that the rule of law', which excludes in- 
^mous persons from giving evidence in 
the courts of the mother country, should 
not be recognized here. The court, how- 
ever, under all the circumstances, miti- 
gated the punishment of Farrell and 
Dingle, who were convicted of the bur- 
glary, by sentencing them to transporta- 
tion for life ; Woodward, as a receiver^ 
W'as awarded sentence of transportation 
for fourteen years ; and the three men are 
now working in chains at Norfolk Island. 

The Sydney Gazette contains a forcible 
argument against the doctrine of the ma^ 
jority of the judges, which it considers 
calculated to place the lives of the free 
inhabitants at the mercy of any wretch, 
whose accumulated crimes render bis 
testimony valueless, and the sanction of 
an oath of no force : if the punishment of 
peijury cannot reach him, all the safe- 
guards of the law consequently fail. 


MISCBT.LANEOUS. 

The Press . — A prosecution has been 
instituted against the Sydney Herald^ for 
a libel on Governor Bourke, imputing to 
him corruption. 


The follow are extracts from tlie journal 
of (he Rev. Hen. Williams, of the Church 
Missionary Society, who proceeded from 
the Bay of Islimds to the southward^ tq 
promote peace among the native tribes* 
AfarcA 21, 18SS. At Maketu, a prip^ 
dpal station qf the warring tribes* Went 
up the river, and found tlie Rarawa ([tribe] 
nearer than had been expected, sitting, in 
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a free and eiiiiy way, livings at the expense 
of their enemies, upon kumara potatoes 
and pumpkins. As we approached the 
beach, the troops were turn^ out to salute 
us : they divided into two parties, and gave 
us one of their dances. As it was intended 
as a compliment, it was needful to receive 
it as such. I was conducted into the pre- 
sence of tlie general officers, Titorc, Pa- 
pahia, &c. ; and introduced to Rohu, a 
chief from Natemaru, who had joined 
them witli about seventy men. Had 
conversation with the diiiercnt parties, 
particularly the Natemaru, whom 1 now 
met for the first time. They appeared 
much pleased and su^ised that any Eu« 
ropean should come among them for the 
purpose of turning them from their an- 
cient custom of killing each other. They 
related their own suflerings from war, and 
their strong desire that lnissionari(^s might 
be among them to preserve peace. I re- 
plied, that this was our desire; but that it 
was impossible, unless it became a general 
wish. I inquired of Titore what was the 
proposed movement, and what I was to 
say to the opposite party— ^the 'Nateawa? 
He first told me that they should fight ; 
but, after a long private conversation with 
Papahja, he told me to go to Otumoetai. 
The natives assembled on our landing, 
and as they all seemed in anxious expecta- 
tion of hearing something important, I 
addressed tlicm, and spoke to them upon 
the object of our coming among them, 
namely, to endeavour to stop proceedings ; 
as many had been killed since we last 
were here. I expressed our desire to sec 
peace established, in order that missiona- 
ries might come among them. I Cold 
them what Titore had said ; after which a 
yofing chief arose and said, that what 1 
had spoken was not correct ; that we had 
brought the Ngapulii down, and also po- 
tatoes for tliem, in a sliip; and that Titore 
was not true to his word. He continued 
for some time, and called upon others to 
confirm his statements. I, at length, . re. 
plied to him, calling to mind the many 
services we had rendered to them. The 
potatoes in question were for the Imys in 
the boats ; and as for the ship the Ngapulii 
came in, all knew it did not belong to us. 
He soon turned away, much confused, all 
expressing their approbation of my state- 
ments. They appeared rejoiced at the 
prospect of peace, though doubtful of the 
veracity of Titore’s statement. They said 
they hoped we should return to the Nga- 
pubi in the mortdng, and acqusint them 
with the result of our meeting. 

March 22.-- Soon heard the sound of 
distant musketry ( and, with our glasses, 
observed the Ngapuhl making an attack 
on Otumoetai, though with' much caution ; 
tlie people of Po^ in tlieir trenches, not 
returning Uteir fire. As this was an art 
contrary to tlie promise Titore had made 
to me, wc determined not to go near him. 


-i-Went up the river, to Maungatupa. 
I did not perceive any chief of note in the 
Pa, and but few men ; the fences also were 
very much out of repair, as at Otumoetai. 
Nuka civil, and desirous that we should 
still have communicatlbh with the Ngapuht, 
but all appeared very indiflferent. 

** March 23. — Detained by the non- 
arrival of the old lady who came with us 
to see Kiaroa, and whom we must not 
leave behind. Dispatched two messengers 
to the Tumii, to fetch her. As we were 
obliged to remain, we went up to the camp 
of the llarawa ; not that we had any hope 
of effecting any thing, but in compliance 
with the wish of the poor natives of this 
place. Titorc did not immediately ap- 
pear, in consequence of the firing of yes- 
terday. He said that it was altogether 
against his will, and that it was merely a 
party going out to for.*igc. As it was in 
all probability our last visit to them, 1 
called up all my ability to speak to them 
upon the evils they were bringing upon 
themselves. If they fought, many must 
fall : tlicrc was much to lose, and nothing 
to gain. Titro and Papahia listened at- 
tentively, ' but expressed their opinion that 
they might be required to figlit. While 
deeply engaged in our council, we ob- 
served an instantaneous uproar among the 
natives, who were running in all direr, 
tions. We coon learned that a slave be- 
longing to Uohu, a leading person from 
the 'Fliames, bad run over from Otumoetai. 
He was much alarmed for some time ; 
but as he acquired confidence, be gave a 
statement of the position of the enemy, in 
all points agreeable to the desires of the 
persons among whom he now was. When 
all the news was obtained wJ)ich this youth 
had to communicate, there was a general 
scuffle for bis person ; many of the chiefs 
rushed upon each other with savage fury, 
and several were soon rolling in the dust 
otliers caught up their guns ; while Titore 
and the rest exercised their abilities with 
unwieldy sticks, driving all before them. 
After some time, order was, in a degree, 
restored, when all turned out to * haka.* 
We took our leave at this period, glad to 
retire from so grievous a scene, and, with 
many downcast feelings, proceeded to 
Otumoetai. We did not remain long 
after relating to them the state of feeling 
among the llarawa, but returned to our 
encampment by dusk. We learned from 
our boys, tliat as we were retiring, Titore 
and Papahia called back one of them, to 
say that they could not ask us to remain 
longer with them, for they were unable to 
controul tlieir people ; but they would en- 
deavour to move on Monday morning, in 
which case we should all proceed to Ma- 
ketu. This in some measure cheered our 
spirits : we tliought we discerned a ray of 
hope.** 

Mr. Williams, after an absence of nine 
weeks, returned re infeetd. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

STATION CHAPLAINS. 

Fort mUarn, Feb, 27. 1834..— The hon. 
the Vice-President in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the following rules, enacted 
in the ecclesiastical department, under 
date the 17th inst., be published in gene- 
ral orders for the information and gui* 
dance of commanding othcers at stations 
where there is a resident or visiting 
chaplain appointed : 

1. Commanding officers, in concurrence 
with the chaplain, will fix the time for 
performing divine service on Sundays. 

2. When a chaplain purposes to (piit 
his principal station for the occasion of 
visiting any of his appointed smaller sta- 
tions, or when he intends to apply for 
temporary leave of absence, he must 
give timely notice to the chief military 
and civil resident authorities, in order that 
if there be any cogent reasons against the 
absence of the chaplain, they may be 
submitted to the Governor-general in 
Council. 

3. The chaplain at a military station is 
to visit regularly, at least twice in each 
week, the European hospital or hospitals. 
He is carefully to superintend and inspect 
the European regimental and other 
schools, visiting them for this purpose 
not less than once a-w^eek, and to repre- 
sent any matter concerning their manage- 
ment to the commanding officer which 
may require his notice. Provided, how- 
ever, that in the performance of the above 
duties he shall not interfere with the re- 
ligious persuasion of those who do not 
profess the tenets of the Church of Eng- 
land. He is to report to the command- 
ing officer on the 1st of January and the 
1st of July in each year, and oftener if ne- 
cessary, the state of the European regi- 
mental schools, the qualifications and 
conduct of the master, and tlie proficiency 
of the scholars. 

4. The chaplain is to enter carefully all 
the marriages, baptisms, and burials of 
soldiers and their children in the regi- 
mental register book of the respective 
European corps, as well as in the usual 
register kept by the station chaplain. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Jtidieial and Revenua Department, 

dpriiy. Mr. H. S. Ravenshtiv. amlstant under 
commiwloncr of revenue and circuit of Ist or 
Meerut division. 

Mr. S. J. Becher, ditto ditto of 11th or Patna 
divlilon. 

. To (itfletore.— March SI. Mr. J. H. Patton aa 
civil ud MMloD judge of Bheerbhoom.— Mr. W. J* 


H. Money aa magistrate and collector of Deer- 
bhooin.— April 7. Mr. 11. M. Blliott aa a deputy 
collector in Meerut. 

General Department. 

March .31. Mr. J. Davidson, assistant to Gover- 
nor-general's agent at Ilazarecbaugh, ex-oflicio 
a deputy opium agent of Behar division. 

Mr. C. Maesween, diief secretary to govern- 
ment, returned to the presidency on the 27th 
March. 

Cant. D. Bruce resumed comm.'ind of the palace 
guards at Dchlec on tiic 10th March. 

Mr. Sullivan J. Becher having passed an exami- 
nation on the Ist April, and being reported quali- 
fied for the public service by proficiency in two of 
the native languages, the orders which were issued 
on the 24th Feb. last for that gentleman’s return 
to Europe are revoked. 

Mr. H. S. Ravenshaw, writer, is reported quali- 
fied fur the public Bcrrvice by proficiency in two of 
the native languages. 

Furlough.— April 7. Mr. Edward Stirling, to 
Europe. 


MILITAUy APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort William t Aprils, 18.34. — The following ap- 
pointments made: — Assist. Surg. It. B. Duncan to 
medical duties of civil station of Agra. — Assist. 
Surg. Janies Esdaile, m.d., to ditto of civil station 
of Azimghur.— Assist. Surg. Henry Taylor to ditto 
of civil station of Mynpoorce, retaining his pre- 
sent charge. 

The following temporary appointments con- 
finned : — Lieut. John Fordyce, artillery, and 
Lieut. J. N. Kind, .37th N.I., as assistant revenue 
surveyors.— Maj. Edw. J. Ilonywood, 7th L.C., aa 
superintendent of Mysore princes, in sue. to Maj. 
Caldwell, proceeded to Eurofie.— Lieut. C. D. 
Dawkins, 2d L-C'., in command of (;avenior-gc- 
nerafs bo<ly guard, v. Major Honyw'ood. — Lieut. 
John Ilaniilton, Plh L.l'., .is a major of brigade on 
cstab., V. Lieut. Dawkins. 

Capt. Charles Coventry, 32d N.I., to ofRciatcas 
deputy paymaster at Nusseerabad, v. Capt- J. Fa- 
gan, prom, to a regimental majorlly. 

Assist. Surg. W. B. O’Shaughnessy, m.d., to 
ofliciale In medical charge of civil station of Gyah 
until further orders. 

70t/i JV.J.— Supernum. Lieut. D. T. Caddy 
brought on eflcctive strength of regt. from I5th 
Dec. la’O, V. Lieut. J. Robertson dec.— Kns. 
Francis Jeffreys to be licut. tram 1.3th March 18:)4, 
v. Lieut, and Drev. Capt. the lion. P. C. Sinclair 
dec. 

Hcad-Qrtarterst March 29, 1034. — Assist. Surg. 
J. 11. Dallas, M.O., on arrival at Cawiipore in me- 
dical charge of artillery drafts, to proceed to Sau- 
gor and do duty under superintendiug surgeon of 
that station. 

March 31 and ,<4/m*i 7 2.— The following division 
and other orders confirmed : Capt. J. Hewett, 52d 
N.I., to act as major of brigade to troops at Mee- 
rut, during absence on leave of Brigade Maj. 
Campbell ; dace2ath March.— Lieut. T. F. B. Beat- 
son to act as adj. to 10th L.C. ; date 18th March. 

April 4.— Lieut. J. Hamilton, 9th L.C., newly 
app. a brigade ms^or on estab., posted to Meywar 
field force. 

April 5.— Licut. P. Wallace, invalid estab., per- 
mitted, until further orders, to reside at Baitool, 
and draw his allowances £tom Benares pay office. 


The undermentioned officer brought on cfflectlve 
strength of infkntry on this establishment, from 
dateexprened:— Jn/tmfiy. £ns. G. T. Hamilton, 
from I^th Feb. 1834, in sue. to Lieut. C. Cook 
transf. to invalid etUb. 
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FUfttonoM. 

To Airraiptf.— Apvil 10. Lieut. Alex. WehiXer* 
4ad N.La on private afiUrs. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

' March 90. Pearl, Saundera, rrom Mauritius. 
•-31. Sophia, Bluett* fkom Madrasi Jeeep, Auld« 
fyom ditto t and HardUnge, Thornton* from Lon- 
don* Cape, Mauritius, and Madras. t-Apbiii 2. 
Belhaven, Crawford, ftom Madras and Cbrinjsa.— 

9. ^fiph, Wallace, from China and Singapore.^ 

10. -Resource, Smith* from Madras and Corlnga. 

Departures/hm Calcutta. 

March 31. Stiritn'g, Burnet* for Mauritius.— 
Apiui. 3. Java, Todd* for Mauritius. — 4. Victolre 
et LiM, Villeboffud* for Bourbon.--5. Edtaard, 
Heaviside* for Isle of France.— 11. Mulf^ave, 
Coulson* for London t Waterloo,. Cow* for ditto : 
Egade, Le Cour, tor Nantes ; Margaret, Stokes- 
burffh* for Philadelphia: and Gibraltar, Foster* 
for Boston* 

Freight to London (April 14) .— Dead weight* 
£0. to £0. 15s. per ton ; measurement goods, £i. 
to £A. lUs. per ciltto. 

BIRTHS* MARRl.^GES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Feb. 2.1. At Cawnpore* Mrs. Webster* of a 
daughter. 

Marth 10. At Cawnpore* Mrs. Watling, of a son. 

22. At Meerut* the lady of Capt. T. Nicholl* 
horse artillery, of a daughter. 

23. At Cawnpore* the lady of John Dempster* 
Esq.* acting surg. H.M. IGthregt.* of a son. 

2& At Cnuprah,'the lady of W. A. Pringle, 
Esq.* of a son. 

29. At Bolundshuhur, the lady of G, M. Bird, 
BMil., civil service* of a daughter. 

80. Mrs. J. Patten* of a daughter. 

31. At Chowringhec* the lady of Rohert Mor- 
Ml* Esq.* of a son. 

April 1. At the Botanic Garden* Mrs. F. S. 
Bruce* of a daughter. 

2. At Shapore, tlic lady of Andrew Anderson* of 
a daughter. f 

— Mrs. John Gray, of a daughter. 

6. Mrs. E. B, Mann* of a daughter. 

-7. In Chowringhee* the lady of Ross D. Man- 
gles* Esq,, of a daughter. 

0. At (-Calcutta* Mrs. J. J. -Hyppolite* of a son. 

10. At Calcutta* Mrs. W^Barrett* of a son# 

MARRIAGES, 

March 96. At Dinapore* - Lieut Amhihae Car- 
dow, artillery, to Emma Maria, second daughter 
of J. Marshall* Esq., superintending surgeon. 

Aprils. At Calcutta* Capt John Scott, .55th 
regt N.I.* to Harriet, eldest daughter of the latp 
Copt G. Hunter, BeagM commissariat. 

0. At Calcutta* Mr. E. Ooodall* Junior, to Miss 
C, Bomerville, second daughter of the late Capt 
James Somerville* of Commercolly. 

■ — At Calcutta* Mr. E. C. Kemp to Miss Esther 

Oskmtta* AtlM Orilun, Esq.* tad 
planter, tpMary.el^t i^u|^hterof thejat 
Uqydf )|Eiq.,.one of the oonunlstlooeis 


court ^requmti. 


;I»ATIfg.,. 


■lltarA 18.* Boddealy. at BaadX. Brev. Cant the 
Hon. Patrick CampbeRBlDMalr, 79th N.I.* fourth 
aoa of the late Earrof CaMwesiW 
17* At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Do Monte^ugoet ddi 

LV.lMSSaS: ' 

^ d Akya n^ 'i. Daft Aqr, d(|u- 




gistiateof the 94-pergnnnahs* and auperintendent 
“ -ire gaol, aged 34. 

Citta, Mr. Abfa^ 


^ kt Csilciitta* Mr. Abraham Matthew, aged 00, 
— At Calcutta, Mr. Manuel Ellas* 

11. At Calcutta* Ann* wife of Edward Mullins* 
Esq., a^ 50 years. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

DUTIES OF RIFLE COlbAMXES OF REGI- 
MENT^. 

Head- Quarters, ChauUry Plfdn» Jan. 
23, 1834f. — With reference to para. 2 of 
G. O. C. C. 15th Nov. 1830, the Com- 
mander-in-chief directs that the ni9e com- 
panies of regiments be in future 
available for all general duties* detadi- 
ments excepted. They are not, howqyer* 
to be detailed for minor posts, but aye to 
he placed on honorary and prin^iipal 
guards* where the men will be in a col - 
weted state under their own non-com- 
missioned .officers* and their arms and 
accoutrements properly preserved. 

„ European officers of rifle companies 
also to take all general duties detach- 
ments excepted. 

■ • BUNGALOWS AT DIMHUTTY. 

• Fort St* George, Feb. 25* 1834'.— The 
lollowing rules passed hy Government on 
the Hth inst. are ordered to be {uiblished 
in General Orders. , 

Certain bungalows at. Dimhutty on the 
Neilglierries* having been appropriated by 
the right hon. Stephen Rumbold Lush- 
ington to the use of all classes of persons 
io whatsoever presidencies belonging* 
who maybe compelled, ta resort to, the 
hills.for the recovery of. their health*- the 
following rules on the. subject, are pub* 
lished for geneinl information. ; \ . 

1. These bungalows* six in nuraber* 

are placed .under the care.of the officer 
commanding on the, Neilgherry .Hilis* 
and of the principal collector of tbaxlis* 
trict* at trustees ; ■ and it is expectedtt|iBt 
all rules , which . may. be,, established *hy 
them for the. preservation and mrder : of 
the buildings will be implicitly observed 
and conformed to. . ^ 

2. With a view to preserve l&e buUd^ 
Ings-froui-decay* and to provide funds ne- 
cessary to keep them in good repair* the 
moderate aum of (7) aeven jupees per 
mensem* and no more* wiRhajebaiged to 
iaacb occupant of the bun^dows at Dinir 
hutty,.., The. accommodation mhe derived 
from these buildings will be availslile to 
all pier8#s on thejur first aR;yat ';op;(tho 
bills, and the piwipent pf this ratpof rent 
imll be.iieceiyed«jpmy^ tl^e:Miiod^of 
three mon t hi*' * da rbig wfaiish thBe it it 
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and for a reasonable period to the classes 
of persons concerned, the benefit of the 
accommo^tion of these bungalows, no 
erson will be permitted to occnpy the 
uildings beyond the period of three 
months without the permission of the 
officer commanding on the Neilgherry 
Hills, to whom all applications to take 
advantage of the benevolent intentions 
of Mr. Lushington must be invariably 
addressed. 

4^ Any person occupying a bungalow 
at Dimhutty beyond the period of three 
months will be required to pay half the 
aniount of house rent allowed to him by 
government according to his rank. The 
proceeds of the rents will be disbursed in 
providing against the inconvenience ex- 
perienced from the want of fire-places, 
cook-rooms, out-liouses, and stabling, and 
in making other provision for (he im- 
provement and preservation of the pre- 
mises — the payment of rent to be made 
monthly to the paymaster or other per- 
son nominated by the trustees, according 
to circumstances. 

5. The person who may have been the 
occupant for the longest period shall be 
the first to vacate the bungalows after 
the period of three months, on applica- 
tion being .made fur admittance by another 
party. 

6. Defacing the walls by writing or 
drawing, or in any other way, is strictly 
prohibited, and occupants will be held re- 
sponsible that their servants do not in 
any manner damage the buildings, which 
are to be given over in the same order as 
when entered. 

7. The maltreatment of any person 
attached . to the bungalows is expressly 
prohibited. Occupants may bring any 
misconduct on their part to the notice of 
the officer commanding on the Neilgherry 
Hills, or to tlie principal collector of 
Coimbatore. 

% 8. The garden, a valuable one. it is 
proposed to place at the disposal of some 
competent European pensioner, or other 
person willing to undertake its cultivation 
for the profit to be derived from the sale 
'of its produce tqi the occupants of the 
bungalows, or others generally, at 
■ Kotagherry. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

UBUT. J. E. DEERE. 

Head- Qtiarfers, Madras^ Jan, 90^ 1834. 
«-^At a genenilt court-martial holden at 
Moulmein, on the 8th Dec. 1$S8, Lieut. 
Josiah E^es Deere, of Hll|drir ilst or 
Wdeh nift of Inliintry, was arraigned on . 
the fiMlcMng' ptefinned Bgabise 

hinr by I4but *. 001 ^ Puidoiit^t^^ same 

fat conduct to ^ pr«jtt< 
diee’of |b<kl ord^atfii lailt^ diKime, 


and unbecoming, contemptuous, and in- 
subordinate, towards the said Lieut.-Col. 
Purdon, in the following instances : 

Ist Instance.— “ In having, at Moul- 
mein, on the 8th Aug. 1833, in an official 
letter, addressed to the adjutant of H.M. 

4 1st or Welch regt. of Infantry, alleged 
that he, Lieut. Deere, had received from 
his commanding officer treatment which 
ivas unauthorized and degrading to him as 
an officer. 

2d Instance. — In having, at the same 
place, on the 17tli of the same month, in 
the same year, before a court of inquiry, 
tlien and there assembled, by the briga- 
dier commanding the Tenasserim Coast, 
to receive bis. Lieut. Decrees, complaint 
against the said Lieut. -Col. Purdon, ac- 
cused him, bis commanding officer, of 
refusing to receive bis written apology * 
upon the false pretence of his, Lieut, 
Deere's, having been guilty of former 
offences. 

3d Instance. — “ In having, at the same 
time and place last specified, falsely and 
unjustly imputed to bis commanding 
officer malicious revenge, by accusing him, 
the said Lieut. -Col. Purdon, of treasuring 
up those offences, with the design even- 
tually to crush him, Lieut. Deere. 

4th Instance.— “ In having, at the 
same time and place, expressed himself to 
the said court in a highly contemptuous 
and unwarrantable manner, of his com- 
tnanding officer, by saying — * The court 
will no doubt appreciate Col. Purdbn's 
motives on the subject, after what has 
been placed before them.* '* 

Upon which cha^e the Court came to 
the following decision : 

The Court having most maturely 
weighed and considered the whole of the 
evidence brought forward in support of 
ti^ prosecution, together with what the 
prisoner, Lieut. J. £• Deere, of H.M. 
41st or Welch regt. of Infantry, has urged 
in his defence, and the evidence in sup- 
port thereof, is of opinion : 

Fivding on the 1st instance of the 
chaige. — That the prisoner did address 
to the adjutant of H.M. 41st or Welch 
regt. of Infantry, a letter to the’ purport 
set forth in the 1st instance of tbe.cha^e, 
but the Court doth acquit the prisoner of 
** conduct to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline; and unbecoming, 
contemptuous, and insubordinate*’ in ao 
doing. 

Findkig on the 9d and. 3d insiai^a of 
the chaiie.— That the prisoner is net 
guiltyv -7- 

/ Fliidlfig dtt the 4th instaiHse of the 
Charge. -^Tbat the 'Mbdlier ^ jn 
sence of a Cdart bf f hquii^, eRttiw b&n^ . 
qelf of hie 

^ 401 of 
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him of doing so in a highly conteihptiihitfil 
and unwarrantable manner. 

The Court having found the prisoner*, 
Lieut. J. £. Deere, of H.M. 41 st or 
Welch regt. of infantry, not guilty of any 
of the criminal acts set forth in the fore- 
going instances, doth therefore acquit him 
of the charge. 

The Court in closing these proceed- 
N)g8, feel themselves imperatively called 
upon to record that the foregoing chai'ge, 
originally preferred, and subsequently 
persisted in, arose from private feelings, 
and had not for its object the well-be- 
ing of the service. 

Approved and Conffrmed. — In confirm- 
ing the acquittal, recorded by the Court, 
1 consider it nevertheless incumbent upon 
me, in justice to Lieut.- Col. Purdon, to 
record my dissent from the animadver- 
sion passed upon him in the remark ap- 
pended, wliich does not appear to me to 
be borne out by tlie circumstances in 
which the charge originated, and which 
involves a measure which should only be 
restorted to by courts-martial in extreme 
easeSf when vindictive and personal feel- 
ings have been clearly and exclusively 
brought home to the prosecutor. 

(Signed) K. W. O* Callaghan, 
Lieut.. General. 

DEATHS. 

jfpj'U 3. Killed at Coorg, In hia 24th year, Lieut. 
David Johnstone, dlst Madras N.I., acting qu. 
mast, and intern, with the 4othN.I., sixth son of 
Wm. Glen Richardson Johnstone, Esq., of Perth. 

6. Kilted at Coorg, Ens. John Robertson, 9th 
Madras N.I., son of Lieut. CoK Robertson Mac- 
donald of Kinlochmoldart, North Britain. 

18. At the presidency, John Hanbury, Eaq., of 
the Madras civil service. 

— At Madras, Cant. J. A. Atkinson, master-at- 
tendant. This genlioman while calling at the shop 
of Messrs. Hider and Forbes, on his way to his 
office, dropt suddenly dead when on the point of 
getting into his bandy. 

Late/v. Of fever, in the Coorg country, Lieut. 
E. H. Worsley, I1.M. 57th rage. 

isontbaff. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS 

VACCINATORS. 

J^dm^aj^-Caetlef, Feb, 26, 1834. —Hie 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to place the department of 
vaccination under this presidency on Che 
same footing as other branches of the me- 
dical service, civil and military, and to 
make al\ vaccinators of divisions and sta*. 
tions subject to the control of eupj^nnteiid- 
ing surgeons of divisioor. 

All returns and reports usually sent 
direct to the Medical Boardi^pre, in ^ture,. 
to be. transmitted through the chan net of 
superintending officere^:«rJidse duty it will 
be tq pAv to the Medieid Jloard thfir opi- 
nion of the system end progress of vaccL 
nation at the stations Jandeir their oontro^ 
4nd qlto of the emcieiti^ of meditei officers 


rn charge, as well as of the native esta- 
blishmedc, 

ynder the above arrangement the folf 
lowhiff disposition- of the superintending 
contrm is made : 

The vacci nator of the Nr W. division to be 
placed undertime stfperintendenee of the su- 
perintending surgeon stationed af Deeaa. 

The vaccinator of the N.E. division, as 
also the Coiikans, to be under the controli 
of the superintending surgeon of the pre- 
sidency divisicn, unless when the latter 
officer is employed in the S. D. of the 
Dcckan, when ho will be under the super, 
intending surgeon of the latter division. 

The vaccinator at the presidency and of 
Surat city, to be also under the superin- 
tendence of the superintending surgeon of 
the presidency division. 

The vaccinator at Dharwar, to be under 
the control of the superintending surgeon 
of the southern division of the Deckan. 

The divisional vaccinator in the Deckan, 
m also the. vaccinator at the station of 
foona, to be placed under the siiperintend- 
Uig surgeon of the northern division of the 
Dcckan. 

ALLOWANCES OF SUPKKINTBNDINQ SURGEONS.. 

Bomhay^ Castle, March 20, 1834. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the following eatraci 
Worn a letter frofti the Hon. Court of Di- 
rectors, dated the 2d Oct. 1833, to the 
Address of the Supreme Government, be 
published in general orders 

Solicit courts* instructions on the snblect oP 
the additional allowances claimed by superintend- 
ing surgeems, in consequence of courts’ orders of* 
the 2(ah Dec. 1831, authorizing them to rank a» 
lieutenant-colonels; pending this reference* go- 
vernment have declined sanctioning any akenUUua 
in the allowances.”] 

Par. 7. ** When, by our orders of 26tb 
Aug. 1818, we permitted the senior mem- 
ber of the Medical Board to take rank aa 
colonel, and conferred advanced rank on 
other medical officers, we expressly directed 
diat the rank, so granted, was to be con- 
sidered as purely official, and was net to 
give any claim either to military command, 
or to increased allowances of any kind, 
eerept in eases of distribution of prise- 
money, in which the officers of the medical 
establishment would hereafter be allowed 
to share according to scale of rank then 
established. 

8th. ** When liy our orders of 20U] Dec. 
1831, we granted still more advanced rank 
to the junior members of our s^ral Me- 
dical Boards, and to the supeirintending 
surgeons of our several esiabliahments, we 
did not infond to confer any rights or 
claims to adivofic^ aUowRnces of any 
kind, eicept in easim of distHjbuUon of 
prin-mon^^ as specified In the ordan of 
1B18. 

_ dth. ** Wa therefore approve ot . juilw 
hating rijocted the 'ciaimbrougU^ctW 
notice in your letter undSf ifplD - 
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SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

April 28. Ctydot Kerr, from Greenock.— May 
^ Imbelift, Brown, from Matiras. — 6. Hvlias* 
Swllan, from Liverpool.— 9. Gijas^, Highat. from 
Liverpool — 10. Patsmbanfr, WllUt, from London. 
—14. Monut Gill, from Liverpool.— 17* Di««Oi 
Hawkins, from Liverpool.— 18. Mountatuart El- 
^instune, Small, from Greenock.— 19. Aliquia, 
McFee, and Oriontnl, Fidler, both from Liver- 
pool.— 21. Maty, Morton, from Liverpool. 

JDeparture, 

May 6. Eupftrates, Buckham, for London. 

Freight to London (May 2G)— £4. per ton. 


CItIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

March 24.— Cant. Simmoiid.s, Gist regt., to Ixi 
commandant of Ratiiapoora. 

Lieut. Jones, Ceylon Rifle regt., to be comman- 
dant of Kuanwclle. 

James Caulfield, Esq., to be assistant to govern- 
ment agent for southern province and district 
Judge of Hainbantotto. 

J. D. Browne, Esq., to be assistant to govern- 
ment agent for southern province at Gallc. 

Francis Price, Esq., to be assistant to govem- 
vemment agent for eastern province at Trlnco- . 
nialee. 

BIRTHS. 

March Ifi. At Marendahn, the lady of John Bar- 
nett, Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

22. At Colombo, the lady of Lieut. Bridge, 
acting D. A. A. G., of a daughter (since dead'. 

AprU 19. The lady of Capt. O. T. Parke, H.M. 
Gist regt., of a daughter. 

29. At Peradenia, the lady of J. G. Watson, 
Esq.f of a ion. 


Arriwl at Sourabaya.— May 16. LadF 
from N.B. Wales. 

Freight to Europe (May 27)— £3. 20s. to £3. 15s. 
per ton. No coffee to come. * 


April 27. At Batavia, the lady of Gillian Mac- 
laine, Esq., of a daughter. 


IIKATII. 

March 5. At Batavia, of consumption, William 
John Greig, Esq., of Lerwick, Shetlaud, aged 22. 


i!HaniUa. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals . — March lo. Ducheaaof Clarence, from 
London and Batavia. — Ki. Sir Charles Forbes, from 
N.N. Wales. 

Departures, — Marcli 15. Panther, Lockwood, 
for Chin.'u 


(Tliina. 

SHIPPING. 

/Isrii'fltij.— March 22. Thetis, from Singapore — 

24. Olive and E/ira, from i.ondon and Manilla. — 

25. Mej^nniter, from New York. — 26. Sjj/endid, 
from Liverpool. 

Deptirturea. — March 22. Orwell, for N.S. Wales f 
and fVater fVitch, lor Calcutta. — 2G. Governor 
Stirling, for Manilla. — 29. Hercules, and Naples, 
both lor New York. — April 1. Alert, for New 
York. 


'Fan IBiemrtPs Ranh. 


nKATHS. 

March 15. At Trincomalie, Mrs. A^ow, widow. 
20. At Galle, 32, Frances, wife of Dr. Sil- 
lery, medical stm, and daimhter of the Rev. 
Richard Williams, rector of Great Haughton, 
Northampton, and prebendary of Lincoln. 


f^iitgaporr, arc* 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Launceston.— April 1 7. Cormoollis, 
from Cape and Hobart Town.— 23^ Thistle, from 
Bwan River. 

Art ivals at Hobart Town.— Aecoure^, from Lon- 
don and Cape . — James Harris, from London.— 
Aptil 18. Dorothgs, from Mauritius.— CYorenos, 
from London. 

Departures from Hobart Town*— April 1.3. Fie- 
source, for Sydney.— 1 7. James Harris, forSydn^. 


SHIFFING. 


^prieo/A— March 16. PlaHna, from N. S. Wales 
and Manilla.— Neva, from ditto ditto.— 29. Lagton, 
from N. S. Wales.— April 1. Uogds and Persian, 
both from Batavia.— a Nc!iNH)ie, from N.S. Walei. 
—12. Ann, from BaUvla. 


Departure.— April 5. Lagton, for Penang and 
MAdxas. 


Freight to London (April 26)— Dead weight, 
£1. lOs. to £5. lOs. per torn measurement goods, 
£4. 4 a to £«. ditto. 


^ocictp Sielanbe. 

MARRIAGE, 

Latdg. At Otaheite, Capt Charles Spooner, of 
the American whale-ship Brie, of Newport, .to 
Klngatara Oruruth. daughter of DemstrA-gwomid- 
ammfr,' ode of the chiefs of the island. 


BIRTH. 

AprU 6. At HhJo, the lady of M. A. Bergen, 
Esq., master-attendapt , of a son. 

HEATH. 

lAAelg* At Malacca, Mte MinaiB. 




RSaurifius* 

SHIPPING. 

^eali.— April 30. Yare, from Bengal.— May 4. 
ENmiew, from Bengal^ JUufP Normoniwjfrom 

dicta* 

d fVtakim Thompson, 




QamtdSn,:^ 

0BfY, tor kcntit Tosmi and 
Vwll. SsrsA^ 
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biath. 

March 17> At Port Louli» Mn. Ainslie* of a kwu- 


MARRrAGE. 

Jan. 16. Henry Barlow, Em., to Laura Clemen- 
^a,^^oMgeBt daughter of the late Johan Jacob 


of <!Sooli l^ope. 

SHIPPING. 

ilm’twi/«.<-June 11. North Britain t from Ork- 
neys.— 24. Tamar (steamer), f)rom Greenock. — 26. 
Thoma» Snook, from London. — 28. Metn, from 
Mauritius.— July B. Swalloto, from St. Helena.— 
11. Mary and Jane, flrom Liverpool. 

JJejJorfures. — Juno 11. Hmry WMealejn for 
Ceylon. — 1 7 . Valleyfietd, for Mauritius.— 18. Mari- 
uus, for V. D. Land.— 21. North Britain, forN. S. 
Wales.— 22. Pafinure, and Hamilton, both for 
Batavia.— 26. Karl Bathmat, for Mauritius.— 28. 
Bromleys, for Mauritius. 


BIRTHS. 

libit . At Caledon* the li(dy of John Honey, 
Eaq., of a daughter. 
flSA A. J. Lind, of a daughter. 

June 28. Mit. W. G. Anderson, of a daughter. 
25. At Claseiibosch, thelady of Capt. W. Shaw, 
Madras army, of a son. 

July 6. At Cane Town, the lady of the Rev. G. 
Christie, of a daughter. 

II. At Cape Town, the lady of Capt. P. La- 
touche, of a son. 


MARRIAOIB. 

June 10. At Cape Town, Mr. Godfrey Raw- 
stone to Miss Sarah de Vos. 

July 7 . At Cape Town, Walter Harding, Bsq., 
to Johanna Petronella, eldest daughter of J. G. 
Brink, Esq. 


DEATH. 

Jfmc 19 . Thomas CafTyn, Esq., aged 38. 


IPostsrript to ^stalir gintelHgrncr. 


A letter from the Coorg capital of the 
15tli April states that a company of the 
9tli N.I., under Capt. Roberts, guided by 
some Coorgs, started on the I4tli, and, 
after a forced march, captured the wife and 
family of Bussaba Naik, the lame dewan, 
who was the adviser of the war. He had 
declined coming in when sent for, and a 
reward of 1,000 rupees had consequently 
been set upon his head ; but lie had since 
been discovered dead, hanging on a tree, 
and his body was expected to arrive imme- 
diately at Muddakerry. About 80,000 
rupees were found in some trunks at 
Nackenaud, besides two very valuable 
liowdahs, ivory and silver ; but the pros, 
pect of prise.money 'Was in appearance a 
very poor one. 

The immediate arrangements with re- 
gard to the Coorg territory are reported to 
^ the following:—- Col. Lindesay, c.b., 
will remain in Coorg as brigadier, with a 
ataff, 500 troops, a company and a-half of 
artillery, 500 sappers and miners, and the 
4tb, 9th, 31st and 36th regts. of N.I. The 
S5th and 48th regts. N.I. return to Ban- 
galore ; to which place the sick and wound- 
ed are to be transferred from the field - 
hospitals at Pariapatam and Hooscottali. 
lliees-rajah is also expected at Bangalore, 
under the escort of H«M. 55th regt., and 
a squadron of the 8th cavalry. . The 19th 
regt. N.T., which eirived there on the 
18th inst., is orde^ to proceed to the 
French Rocks. , ? 

A letter from ^imedy* in the Madras 
of April 83, states tliat the no- 
ipe'loils ^orneul, who cut off people’s 
iiosea and ea#i? Al^d sent them to the com- 
iniaaioncTt 1^ I^Uifed, and that his trial 
will to take ptec^ on the ]5lh. 


Ijcttcrs from Bombay, vid Persia, dated 
to the end of May, bring intelligence that 
the Forbes steamer, intended to have been 
despatched from Suez, with letters from 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay to Lon- 
don, had been found unseaworthy ^t Ma- 
dras, and consequently not equal to the 
voyage . 

The people of Bengal are beginning 
to think Lord Wm. Benti lick’s absence a 
very serious evil, for, in its operation, it ja 
said to amount to almost a total suspension 
of the government. All measures in pro- 
gress had halted ; and no promotions or 
appointments of any kind bad taken place. 
His lordship was expected in Calcutta 
about the middle of May. 

The last accounts from Calcutta give 
tlie report of the indigo-market, dated the 
Hill of April. The imports into Cal- 
cutta, up to tlie 7th, amounted to 93,802 
maunds. The exports had been as follow r 
—To Great Britain, 50,970 maunds; to 
Foreign Europe, 31,538 do.; to North 
America, 4,163 do. ; to the Persian Gulf, 
1,074. — Total, 87,745 maunds. Little 
doubt was entertained that the ensuing 
crop would be most favourable ; and some 
even estimate it at 130,000 maunds, al- 
though the general opinion seemed to be 
in favour of from 110,000 to 115,000 
maunds. 

The American papers contain accounta 
from Siam, which state that the king is 
prosecuting the war with Cochin China; 
that 100,000 troops hod proceeded from 
Siam into the latter country and more were 
to follow. An . -English' embassy Co the 
king of Siam from Moulmein had been, 
refused admistion, on the plea that Uw em- 
bassy was actoropanied by too numerous 
an escoru 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Easi^India ffouscy SepL 24. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East- India Stock was this 
day held at the Company’s House in 
Leadenhall-street. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read— 

The Chairman ( Henry St. George 
Tucker, Esq.) said, he had the honour of 
informing the proprietors, that a list of pa- 
pers which had been presented to parlia- 
ment since the last General Court was now 
laid before them, conformably \Wtli the by- 
law, cap. 1 . sec. 8. The titles of ttic papers 
were read. They related to property sold 
by the Company up to the .30th of July 
last ; and also to certain applications for 
accommodation which had been made by 
individuak connected with the private 
trade. 

The Chairman said, he had farther the . 
honour to inform the proprietors, that, 
agreeable to the General Court’s reso- 
lutions of the 7th of April and 6th of 
July, 1809, accounts w’ere now laid before 
them, respecting the Company’s College 
at Hailcybury, and their seminary at 
Addiscombe, for the past year. 

The lieads of the accounts, which 
stated the number of students in each 
'establishment, the expense of building 
and repairs, up to August last, were then 
read. 


COMPENSATION TO MARITIME OFFICERS. 

The Chairman said, that, at the General 
Court of the 9th of July last, an hon. 
proprietor gave notice that he w^ould, at 
the next Quarterly General Court, move 
for the production of papers and corres- 
pondence between the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control, relative to the 
ship HercuHes. He could now proceed 
with his motion. 

Mr. Weeding said, that, before he pro- 
posed his motion on that subject, he w'as 
anxious to advert to another, which was 
worthy of their serious consideration. 
After the minutes of former courts had 
been read— especially that which gave the 
result of the ballot on the resolutions of 
the General Court, of the 13th of August — 
he had hoped that a statenfent would 
have been made, with respect to any pro- 
ceedings that might have since taken piMe 
on the sulject of those resolutions. He 
had expectedv that the bon. Chairman, as 
the ministerial organ of the Court of 
Directors, Would have let the Proprietors 
know whai proceedings bad been adopted 
stnce> the last court. After the resolu- 
tions, which had for their object the com- 
p^isation of their maritime officers, had 


been so gravely debated, and so triumph- 
antly carried, it certainly was proper that 
the proprietors should be informed as to 
what proceedings had subsequently taken 
place ; and, therefore, he now asked 
for that information. The Court of 
Directors, he apprehended, could not ob- 
ject to give information on this subject, 
and to produce copies of all papera and 
correspondence with the Board of Control 
connected with it. If, however, there 
existed any objection, he was prepared to 
move regularly for the nece.ssary docu- 
ments. 

The Chairman said, there was not the 
slightest objection to grant the information 
required. It was his intention to lay the 
papers before the court, and they should 
now be read. 

The documents were then read, as 
follows : — 


East-India House, 27th August 1834. 

•• Sir :--In reference to Mr. Auber's letter to Mr. 
Gordon dated the 10th of July last, and in ac- 
cordance with the desire expres^ by the General 
Court of Proprietors, we have the honor to trans- 
mit to you the accompanying copies of the pro- 
ceedings of that court of the 13th and 20th instant, 
regarding the compensation which should be given 
by the Company to the commanders and onicera 
of the maritime service, wiiich proceedings com- 
prehend the original plan of the Court of Direc- 
tors,— their plan as extended in consequence of a 
reference from the General Court and the plan 
which that court has adopted. 

** It now rests with tne Board to decide this 
question, respecting which the court will only ex- 
press their deep regret that it is not possible for 
them to approve of the plan which a midority of 
the proprietors who voted at the ballot have re- 
commended. 

** We have the honor to be. Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed; ** 11. Sr. Oao. Tuckkr, 

** Wm. Stanlky Clarkx. 

** The Right Hon. Charles Grant, M.P. 

&c. dec. dec.’’ 


'* India Board, 5th September I834ii < 
** Sir I am directed by the Commissionsn IW 
the AfTairs of India to request that you will m^ia 
the Court of Directors to cause the Board to be 
forthwith fumi^ed'with— 

** An estimate of the value of the annuities and 
gratuities which the Court of Dlrecton in tb^ 
plan propose to confer on the offloeis of the Bast- 
India Company’s maritime service ; 

** A similar estimate with resp^ to the plan 
preferred by the Court of Proprleton : 

** An account of the number of offleen of each 
rank, on whom annuities and gratuities (dtsttn- 
guishlng the two) would be bestowed, and of Ae 
number of years they have respectively hem Jn 
the service; 

** And alto, with respect to the captains, an 
account of the number Of voyages eacn has per- 
formed. 

** 1 am. Sir, 

•• Your most obedient and humble servant, 

Signed) •• J. A. Stmwabt MACMiriia. 

Peter Auber, Esq.” 


** Esi t-India Honse, lOth Septaibeel88A 
"Sir:— In reference to your letter, daiaii the 

5i!L5**“JiJL*2‘ toy the 

Dlrecton of the Bast-India Gomaany/ to ttlOgltalt 
to you the undermentlcmed papers, 

** No. 1. An estimate of the vahio.of eii- 
nulttes end gnatuiues, which the Court oTlDbiec- 
ton, in their orlgiaai plan, projpoied tdabilftor on 
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the officer! of the fiaet^India Compaiij^ iDaiitl|l|i| . 
service. 

•• No. s. AH' estimate of the Value of tM joi- 
nuities and gratuities, which the Court of DlUte* 
tors, in their extended plan (submitted to the 
Court of Proprietors in substitution of the orlffinai 

fi an)•proposed to confer on the officers of the Emt- 
Edla Company's maritimeservlce. 

** No. 3. An estimate of the value of the an- 
nuities and gratuities, which, according to the plan 
preferred by the Court of Proprietors, It is pro- 
posed to confer on the officers of the East-India 
Company's maritime service. 

** No. 4 . Statement of time of service of com- 
manders and officers of freighted ships and Com- 
pany's own ships, including those belonging to the 
five ships under contract ao far as the same can 
be made out. 

** I have, &c. 

(Signed) "W. Cahtxr, 

•• Assistant Secretary.” 
** J. A. Stewart Mackenaie, Esq. M.P. 
fee. fee. fee.” 

The Chairman,^" Copies of tliese pa- 
pers shall be laid on the table of the pro- 
prietors’ room, for your information.” 

Sir C. Forbes hoped that those papers 
would be printed; and he likewise wished 
that all the correspondence which had 
taken place between the Court of Direc- 
tors, or the Chairs, and the Board of Con- 
trol,, on this important question, should 
be laid before the proprietors. It was 
very important that they should be placed 
in possession of the proceedings adopted 
by the (’ourt of Directors on this occasion, 
in order that they might be enabled to 


iiidi point. In his opinion, it would 
that matter had been included 
inr jtlie^'^ the Court of Pro- 

prietiprs never intended to be taken into 
consideration ; and he believed, when the 
calculation was propeiiy examined, the 
amount would be reduced one-half ; or, at 
all events, would be brought within a mil- 
lion sterling. And, if so, why should 
there be a moment’s hesitation on the 
subject ? Be the amount what it might, 
why should there be any hesitation about 
it? Why should the Board of Control 
endeavour to do away with a proceeding 
%vhich the Court of Proprietors had so 
decidedly sanctioned? It was not he 
contended, a question of amount, but a 
question of justice. — (Hear, hear!) It 
WES a question which, he thought, might 
he brought forward and decided in a 
court of equity before tlie Lord Chan- 
cellor, the point at issue merely being, 
whether these gentlemen were not enti- 
tled to that fair allowance which was 
ifliended to be granted to tiAn by the 
legislature, and which the Court of Pro- 
prietors had stated their willingness to 
give, at the time, he was going to say, of 
the renewal of their charter, but he should 
rather say, at the period of the deprival of 
their charter ; for they were now no longer 


ascertain and to judge how far the Court 
of Directors had complied with the ex- 
pressed wishes of the Court of Proprietors, 
lor the purpose of giving effect to the 
object which that court sought to attain 
by its resolutions. It was more particu- 
larly necessaiy, he thought, that they 
should be placed in possession of the true 
sentiments of tlie Court of Directors, for 
the purpose of enabling them to know, 
whether any of them had been parties in 
opposing the object which the Court of 
Proprietors had in view. lie hoped, 
therefore, that there would be no objection 
to laying all these papers and letters before 
the court. He did not think that any 
ex^e could be made by the Court of 
Directors, for the non-production of those 
documents, as had sometimes been done, 
on the score that they were of a private 
and confidential nature ; because, at the 
last General Court, the Chairmau had 
thought proper, in summing up his senti- 
ments, to refer to a confidential letter of 
tlie President of the Board of Control, 
in support of his opinion, which had after- 
wards appeared in the public prints. He 
presumed, therefore, that no objection 
would be offered to production of those 

documents. IVith reipud >to the enor- 
mous amount of the aum apeeifled in the 
third of these estimates, ee necessary to 
make good the annuities pmposed to be 
gfanl0d)t|iF:tt)0 Court of Pro^ietors, he 
would ,veBti«iO to say, that, wheo.t|te 
turii wai taltth to pieces and thorough^ 
serMtoiaed and eifted^ it would not readi 


the East- India Company— they were now 
no longer what thejr had been. He 
Imped that his hon. friend (Mr. Weeding) 
would not be satisfied with the papers 
which had been read ; for his own part, 
he certainly would not. They were told 
that those documents should be placed in 
the proprietors’ room, for the use of those 
who pleased to come and inspect them. 
Now, let gentlemen ask themselves, when 
matters of such vast importance as these 
were to be examined, when documents 
were laid before the proprietors which 
they were seriously to consider, and oil 
which they were to come to a fair con- 
clusion, whether it was possible to do so 
if the papers were merely left in the pro- 
prietors* room for inspection ? Was it 
just or fair to expect them to come to 
that house and sit, not for hours, but for 
days, in order to make themselves mas- 
ters of those papers? He trusted that 
there would be no hesitation in laying all 
the documents before the court, and that 
they would be printed forthwith for the 
use of the proprietors. He believed that 
a memorial on this subject, coming frpm 
a few warrant-officers of the Company’s 
service, bad been transmitted by Captain 
Hind, who was also of the Company’s 
service, to the directors ; and he hoped 
that this, and all other documents^ what- 
ever, connected with this question, slioiildii 
as soon as possible,.be distributed aoKingnt 
the proprietors for tlieir information. . . 

Mt»Fielder eMf lie took it for gfailtfds 
tbat tliele would he no el^eq|isg|r^l^^ 
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ever on the part of the Court of XHrectoii 
to lay before the Court of f^netom the 
whole of the correspondence, minutea, 
and proceedings. He believed that, since 
the last meeting of the proprietors, no al- 
teration had taken place in their opinion, 
with respect to the compensations to be 
granted to their maritime servants. He 
imagined that the Court of Directors hud 
merely confined themselves to their duty, 
in sending the resolutions of the Court of 
Proprietors to the Board of Control. The 
proprietors at their special meeting hav- 
ing so unanimously agreed to the resolu- 
tions — 

Sir C. Forbes . — Not unanimously.’* 

Mr. Fielder . — “ Nearly so.” 

A Proprietor. No, no!” 

Mr. Tmninff said, the hon. proprietor 
would find the numbers on the ballot were 
about two to one. 

Mr. Fielder . — Certainly at the ballot, 
but he alluded to the time of the debate. 
The resolutions in favour of the compen- 
sation laid down in the schedule approved 
of by the Court of Proprietors, having 
been so strongly supported and agreed to 
by that court, he took it for granted that 
the Court of Directors would do, and had 
done nothingto interfere with their wishes. 
He did not call on the Court of Directors 
to give up their opinions ; but he certainly 
expected that they would not, in the 
course of the proceeding, oppose the 
wishes and opinions expressed hy the 
Court of Proprietors. Such being the 
case, and knowing that there was a sort 
of conjugal union between the Board of 
Directors and the Board of Control, he 
certainly should like to be made acquaint- 
ed with what had passed between them. 
He thought that the Court of Directors 
had done nothing more than th^ ought to 
have done in laying the resolutions before 
the Board of Control. But, while he 
could not ask them to acquiesce in these 
resolutions, he had a right to expect that 
they would not use any influence in op- 
posing them. Under all the circum- 
stances, he thought that the Court of 
Directors could feel no objection to lay 
the whole of the proceedings before the 
proprietors. 

Mr. Weeding said, the question was, 
whether the Court of Directors would 
consent that all papers that had passed 
between the Board of Control an<i them- 
selves should he laid before tbd proprie- 
tors. If that were agreed, he was sure 
t^t the court would be sadsfled. 

Die ChedrtMOi said, he wished to hear 
alt that could be ottered on the solijeet 
hetere he answered hfs hon. Mend. He 
should now statp disdncill^, that he be« 
lleved hit honv Mend had a^^ 
lead all the corietpondeni^ Whhdi M 
iiieii pia«m hetweeethe Board of Chittrid 
of IDIreetdnr on this ^aeir* 


tk»h There was, however, a minute re- 
corded by one of his colleagues on the 
subject, which should certainly be laid 
before the court if any motion were made 
for that purpose. If his hon. friend would 
put forward bis motion in the regular 
course, he did not know of any objection 
to the production of their ^proceedings 
with reference to this question, whether 
it appeared in the shape of lettera or of a 
minute. As to confidential coinmunica- 
tion, there was none. He had not con- 
descended to say a word to Mr. Grant oh 
this subject since his note of the Sd of 
May last. Not a word had since been 
used, or a suggestion offered on the sub- 
ject, by the Court of Directors. He 
would not have it suspected that he had 
endeavoured, indirectly, to infiueiice the 
judgment of Mr. Grant. He should be 
ashamed of himself if he had pursued any 
such course. That gentleman acted un- 
der a great and anxious responsibility; 
and he should proceed, as he had already 
proceeded, without any interference on 
the part of the Court of Dircctom. — 
(Hear, hear f) 

Sir C. Forbes said, he had not imputed 
any sinister or improper motive to the 
Court of Directors. All he wished was, 
that the documents should be fairly laid 
before the proprietors. 

The Chairman. — “ Let a motion be made 
for the papers, and 1 believe not the 
slightest objection will be made to furnish 
all the information which we possess.” — 
(HeoTy hear!) 

In answer to an observation by Mr*. 
Weeding^ 

The Chairman said, the doenment of 
the 3d of May was amongst their pro- 
ceedings ; and, if a motion were made for 
the purpose, it should be forthcoming. 

Mr. Weeding tlieii moved, ‘‘ That co- 
pies of all papers and correspondence 
which have passed between the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control, or 
any person or persons, since the 5th of 
August, 1834, respecting the compOCrsak 
tion proposed to be granted to the coitf- 
manders and officers of the East-Indla 
Company’s marithne servicO, be prkited 
and laid before this court” 

Sir C. Forbes seconded the motion. : 

Mr. Fielder. Will this take in the 
minutes of the proceedinga of the^ GhtiH 
of Directors? ^ould net the motion he, 
for all correspondence, papers, ntiniiles^ 
and proceedings in any way velatitig ta 
th^uestion in dispute ?** . • 

The Chofrifian ^shed to ask what ijie 
hoA. pitlprietor meant W the woti^ 
** persotf or persons?** Did he 
indlykhial membera hf the Goute 
rectors? He (the 
dally the drgti o^tiit doK 
eomminiteatteSir^to;:':^^^ 
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proprietor wished^ the words' - M j Mhiifc 
It would not, he thought, 
fale to him ; but still he would not 
their being allbwi^ to stand. 

^r. Tl'ee^p .saidj the hon. Chairman 
too sensitive, was too apt, to take up 
points hastily and to draw his own con- 
clusion, which in. this instance was quite 
at variance wi& what he meant by 
bis. proposition. Now, he would ask, 
whether any officers of their maritime 
service had addressed papers or memorials 
to the court? He should be glud to 
know that ; and if memorials had been 
sent in, he should be glad to see them. 
He wished to be put in possession of 
every thing that had taken place, with 
reference not merely to the Hoard of 
Control and the Court of Directors, but 
to all other parties, in order that a proper 
inquiry should be made, and that the jus- 
tice of the case should be satisfied. When 


Qficen [Ocr. 

^residept of tlie Board say, 
the viqws of the Court 
w'pi^b^etbrs, so 'shrbn^^ 

; X adopt them, so far as 'my duty 
nan mdm it poMible-** If that course had 
i up lM^ tsikeh, an^ partis have bbeii 
son- '^tisfled; but, 'up to this moment,, they 
uite did liot know whether the Board .of 
by Control approved pf tlie view taken, by 
ask, the Court of Directors, or that . adopted 
:ime by the Court of Proprietors. He, there- 
rials fore, would say, that the spirit manifested 
to by the Board of Control, when they pro- 
leen ceeded in such a course of procrastination, 
eih. was discreditable. That Board ought to 
I of be called on, — and the proprietors iuid a 
vith right to call on them, to give a decision 
I of at once. They ought not to be suffered 
but to go on delaying from day to day, and 
>per giving rise to hopes that might hot be 
jus- realized. He however thought that they 
hen would be realized. Indeed it was almost 


this was done, they would he enabled to 
see their proper course. He was anxious 
to obtain all the evidence that could be 
collected on this subject. His motion 
W'as not brought forward for the purpose 
of casting any reflection, and he could not 
comprehend why the hon. Chairman 
should be offended at it. 


impossible- that they would not be fully 
realized. This, he would say, that, if 
they were not, the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors also, would bring 
an old house about their heads . — {A lau^lQ 
If justice wore not done to their maritime 
servants, they would examine on what 
grounds such large compensations were 


Sir C. Fortes considered that tlie me- 
morials of the officers, and the replies 
given to them by the Court of Directors, 
ought to be included ; and he considered 
it extraordinary that nothing was said 
about them in the papers laid before the 
court. The directors had not favoured 


granted to the servants in that house, and 
to other individuals. Here let it be obr 
served, that he was not finding fault with 
what had been done in that respect, espe- 
cially with reference to the servants of 
that house, whose merits and whose con- 
duct upon all occasions he should ever 


the proprietors with one scrap of informa- 
tion on this subject. This, he was sure, 
could not have been intended. He really 
and truly wished, for the sake of these 
deserving officers, that more promptitude 
had been shown in meeting their just 


speak of in tlie most respectful terms ; 
all lie asked was equal, and unbiassed 
justice ; and, if he found only one to sup- 
port him in that Court, he never would 
rest till that justice was rendered to thefr 
maritime servants. If it were not awarded 


claims. He spoke warmly on this sub- 
ject, blit certainly he did not mean any 
thing offensive, lie candidly acknow- 
ledged that he felt most strongly, — that he 
felt most indignantly, the delay, the in- 
auatrious, the official delay, which had 
taken place in settling their claims. A 
monUi now had elapsed since the resolu- 
tions, of. the Court of Proprietors , on this 
subject had' been communicated to the 
Board of. Control, arid .vet nothing bad 
been done. 'Why were those unfortunate 
gentlemen thus treated ? Many of tliero 
were obliged to remain in town, at very 
great inconvenience, and at an expense 
which tiiey could not afford. Why were 
they kept here, day iffter . day, week 
alter week, and month s^r month, 
when tins matter be decided, in 

a ^pmfnt; when the Board of Control 
might say at oncfr^^ that thejr did, or 
they did, not, agm in the view taken 
by l^prie^rs ? Why was 

not any alteration or ^ amend* 

meat atamd ? ^7 


to them, then he would shew that the 
whole of the pensions and compen- 
tions already granted, must be recon- 
sidered. The proceedings with refe- 
rence to those compensations had ^ been, 
in his opinion, illegal from the first. He 
said this in the presence of their learned 
counsel. That learned gentleman had a 
right to hold his opinion, and be ($ir 
C. Forbes) had a right to maintain Iiis. 
He w^as very, sure, at all events, th^ 
others, whose opinions carried ' more 
weight with them tlian bis, entertained 
the same idea. He*8hduld be, miost happy 
to see justice, and nothing but justice, 
done to their maritime ’ servants ; ai^ 
whatever feeling might exist as to. what 
had been grant^ to.other servants of .the 
Company, he would not express any/dis* 
approval of wliat had been done for ^tbem, 
provided the claims of their jamrime 
servants were -lldrly met. He woiilii aay 
again, that, this was lyot a 
amount ; it was a question .of jiistk^^m 
of jinitice aldnoi Be (t 
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He confessed keeping thb 
in view, he wae astonished and Migimt 
to find that such a ie tier as that wirich 
• had been read should haveb^n addressed 
to the Court of Directors by Board 
of Control, without, at the- same time, 
saying one word with respect to the 
feeling which the Boaid of Control enter- 
tained on this subject. Now, one obser- 
vation more as to the estimated amount. 
He asserted that it was exaggerated, 
grossly exaggerated it must be. It was 
was over-stated by at least ^'500,000; 
not intentionally of course, but from 
some erroneous view which their able 
ofiieers had taken of this question. The 
amount was stated at £ 1 .500,000. Now 
supposing that to be correct, which he did 
not; he had formerly shewn the c*ourt, 
that the maritime semce had themselves 
paid the Company more than tiiat sum of 
money. Taking only the last twenty 
years, the sum paid by them to the Com- 
pany's treasury was j£80.000 a- year by the 
per-centage on their teas ; making, in that 
time, an aggregate sum of 1,600,000. 
principal money. If that were not suth- 
cient, they might go back much farther, 
and let them then consider what an im- 
mense Sum this per-centage on their teas 
bad produced. Taking, however, the 
period from 1813 to 18^, and it would 
appear that the maritime servants had 
paid to the Company a principal sum of 
ill ,600,000 sterling. Here then was a 
fund by means of which justice might be 
done to those meritorious otlicers. Let 
them, not, tberefotre, be told of the diffi- 
culty occasiotied py the greatness of the 
amount, and of the deficiency of assets. 
He contended, that there was more than 
sufficient to meet tlds demand. 


be trusted tbatlid Would be 
:.,iiitii|ied. He would state to his hoii- 
friend (Sir C. Forbes) that this was an 
official return, supported by professlbml 
authority; and be was sure that his holl. 
friend could not suspect for one instant, 
that there w'as any dispositfon on the 
part of the Court of Directors, or on the 
part of any officer connected w’itli that 
court, to exaggerate the statement (Hear, 
hear 1) It was an honest, and he believed a 
correct statement, founded on the data 
which had been given. His hoii. friend 
might question that data, when the sub- 
ject was brought forward, and attempt to 
shew that it was not correct. At present, 
however, the estimate stood on profes- 
sional authority. It was framed by an 
individual of liigh authority on such sub- 
jects; and one who was not likely to 
compromise his character by any improper 
action. With respect to the hon. mover, 
he confessed that he did mistake his ob- 
ject. He did think, that the words to 
which he had adverted referred to per- 
sonal correspondence — that it was some- 
thing like an intimation of individual 
correspondence between the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control. 
There had been no such correspondence. 
For himself he declared that he had had 
no confidential communication— -no com- 
munication, either personally, in writing, 
or otherwise, with the Board of Control, 
on this subject, since tlie question wfis 
taken up by the Court of Proprietors. 
The hon. mover liad stated, that he 
wished for the production of any memo- 
rials or representations that might have 
been addressed to the Court of Directors 
with reference to these claims. He be- 
lieved that there was not the least ob- 
jection to siich memorials or represen- 


Mr. FMkr must beg leave to observe tations being produced. Certainly he 
that the tliree accounts of compensations had no objection ; although, he believed, 
to. the maritime officers calculated by the they had already been printed and placed 
directors, appeared to him not a little before the public in various shapes. He : 
. ex^orditiary, particiiiarly their last of a and his colleagues, however, were satisfied ^ 
million a-half sterihig« . He could not to have the whole produced for the usd^ 
iHiji^tand on what, principle the Di- the Court; and he would sugmt^to the 
.rimtora had raised total sum to that hon. mover tlie propriety hf msertinf^^ 
lIS^ amount, ti certainly might be the few words, which would include 

Ihiellli^lile return in tlie world, thing. He was rewly to give aU the pa- i 
Wdgh it vnut above hie oooipnehension. pers, without distinction ; and* for the 
He would, howevefe^ take leave to enquire purpdse of making the motion as dofti- 
if the. Court of Dhnectofii at the time of prehensive as possible, a few words could 
their calculstiOlisy had beft/iw them ail ac- be added. 

curate statement of the nilmhers and the Mr. Weadmff said, he Would rather that 
.preciae ages of nil the annuitants ind of some perticuiar papers shoidd atand as 
their respective wives« md with the pim- the stitrjeet of asubStantive orotion. 
batie nitfhher of childi^ daiuaanta. and The Very well ^ that eah 

Whether they <tlie directors) had given be done if you Wish it;’* - 

iMViatna Jiheir filU . eonpfderatioo.: He . 6ir a said,^ he dkl not nman^^lh 

r cdisennitmilsp. to insinto 

lest esiiaiate wai unfid0|! ffemed. Hh^ 

^ ' tiwuglit the amimng of ^ - 

. when- 'iisg03iim ■ 

in larghSfUtti 

^3SwS^Vttt.N.S.VoL.15.No5fi. (P) 
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thing had been introdaced in 
lation which ought not to have been 
into tlie account, and that it was Hide 
raised to its present magnitude. Thehon. 
Chairman himselfi at the last court, had ^ 
given an estimate not near so high. 

The Chairman.^** 1 stated that tlie 
amount would probably be beyond a mil- 
lion. 1 certainlydid not think it would be so 
much as now appears on tlie face of the es- 
timate. 1 may add, that 1 should be very 
scrupulous in stating so large an union iit, 
not wishing to frighten or deter the pro- 
prietors from attaining the object which 
they were so anxiously pursuing.** 

Mr. Weeding said, he did nut himself 
know what memorials might liavc been 
presented. He wished tout nil possible 
information should be laid before the court; 
and, so as that object was attained, he was 
willing that the motion should he framed 
in any way the court might think proper. 
Before, however, the motion was put from 
the Chair, he wished to give his opinion on 
the general question. He couhl not 
allow it to be said, that this was a ques- 
tion between the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors. He contended, 
that the resolution was that of the Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors regularly as- 
sembled, of which the Court of Directors 
formed a part and no other. It was in fact 
the resolution of the East-India Company. 

. Any previous opinions or resolutions of 
the Court of Directors on the subject 
.were entirely superseded by it. He could 
not view it in any other light. When that 
court had gravely debuted the question, 
and finally agreed to a resolution, he could 
not allow any other party to interfere with 
it. The President of the Board of Con- 
trol might say that he agreed or did not 
agree with that resolution ; but he denied 
that any previous resolution of the Court 
of Directors could be substituted in lieu 
of it. That court, and that court only, had 
legally Uie right to take up such a matter. 
This was the reason of the thing; and 
therefore it was not necessary for him to 
exMtiate at length upon the subject. He 
.churned for himself, and for his brother 
proprietora, the exercise of that right 
which be conceived to belong to the Gene- 
nU Court. If the Board of Control differ- 
ed from the proposition adopted by the 
Court of Proprietors, then it was for that 
couit to frame another. The proprietors 
would readily bear the reasons which in- 
fluenced the Board of Control in coming 
to their decision, and perhaps they would 
be enabled to remove toitl^dds on which 
the dissent of the Boaid c^ontrol rested. 
This was a qttesti(||^ 0f justice, and not a 
question of the anwiitt of coinpensation. 
Coroinem bad Iteun.^ven up-^idl com- 
merdal assetsi^ raid, and personal pro- 
perty had been -aurnBiulered and a eota^ 

. pr^lst baiih. /'^nsequeiieer bean 
k 


^ soleqiinly agreed to-raiid, whatever was 
proidised % that compromise, sliould 
be. strictly fulfilled. Then came the 
question of a just and fair cornpen- 
satjon^ as decidedly promised un- 
der that compromise. The proprietors 
had pointed out « bat they conceived to be 
a just compensation ; and, so far as hia 
liuiiiblc opinion went, he thought, that, to 
attain their object, there was only one 
straiglit-forwurd course to be pursued; and 
that was, for the Chairman, as the ofocial 
orgui of the court, to endeavour, with the 
assistance of his colleagues, to carry the 
views of tlie ])roprietors into effect. Here 
he could nut but express his dissatisfaction 
at one passage in the letter of the Court 
of Directors to the Board of Control. 
They admitted a sentence into that letter, 
which ought not to have found a place 
(here when they communicated the re- 
solution of the General Court. They 
uccomjiunied this communication with an 
expression of ** regret,'* that they could 
Bot agree in the plan, for which the 
General Court had voted. After the 
deliberate investigation, after a 
solemn decision of the proprietors pro- 
nounced at a ballot, culled for by the 
directors themselves, by a majority of 
nearly three to one : after so loud and 
decided an expression of the general voice, 
it was unreasonable, at least, in the Court 
of Directors, when they were called upon 
to give effect to it, to mix up any dcclara- 
fioti of regret on their part. He regretted 
the circumstance exceedingly. He did 
not think that it was any part of tlie duty 
of the Court of Directors to make such a 
statement. Their office in the matter 
was strictly ministerial, and nothing judi- 
cial should have been mixed up with it. 
He w'ould say, with all respect for them 
that they had here fallen into an ^rror, 
and he was exceedingly sorry for it. 

The Chairman said, they were not call- 
ed on to pass any judgment on the Board 
of Control. It was not his province to 
attack or to defend that Board. The right 
hon. gent, who was at the head of it would 
no doubt be able to justify his proceedings. 
He wished now to draw the attention of 
the court to tlie motion which had been 
read. If the bon. mover was not satisfied 
with it, he might modify it as he pleased. 
The Court of Directors were perfectly 
willing to give him every facility. _ 
Gapt. /Shepherd trusted that the second 
calculation of the Court -nf Directors, 
namely, their amended scale of compen- 
sation, was founded upon the liabilities of 
the Company, because, according to. the 
court’s secow plan, the commandera and 
ofiteera bad, in addition to the propoi^d 
gratuitles» .;the power of Mining . .iiptin a 
concingont annuity fund t : the^ndininii^ 
ei^itiimicUdm acc^^ thell^fllEiite^ 
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pfHcers the annuities corresponding ta 
^heir rank: now, he was of opinion^ tiigt 
. large proportion of the officers Would 
e^ntually fall back upon this annuity 
fund; ill which case, be was satisfied, that 
the court's compensation of ' ^600,000 
u'as below the mark, and that the amount 
required would be nearer a million; conse- 
quently, there would not lie such an im- 
mense difference between the sum pro- 
posed to be given by the proprietors, and 
that which the Company were liable to be 
called upon under the amended plan of 
the Court of Directors. 

The Chairman said . the calculation had 
lieen made by a competent person on pro- 
per data* It was, however, a little pre- 
mature to take this discussion now ; but, 
fit the proper period, any lion, proprietor, 
who might think that the calculation had 
not proceeded on correct data, would have 
an opportunity to state his opinion. They 
could not well enter on such a discussion, 
however, until they had the data before 
them. 

bflr. Weeding tlien suggested, tliat the 
words, ‘‘ together with any recorded dissent 
of any member or members of the Court 
of Directors on the subject,** might be in- 
troduced in the resolution. 

The Deputtf Chairman (W. S. Clarke, 
Esq.) inquired whether the lion, mover 
wished the words “ or any person or per- 
sons'* to stand. The motion did not re- 
quire them ; and he hoped that tlic hon. 
proprietor in justice to the Court of Di- 
rectors, would feel no objection to leaving 
these words out. Tlie words were uniie- 
isessary, inasmuch as no confidential com- 
munication, as already stated by his lion, 
colleague^ had taken place. 

Mr. Twining said, it was desirable that 
this motion should be so framed, as to 
phtfw tiiat no doubt or mistru.4t existed in 
the minds of the proprietors, with respect 
to the course pursued by the executive 
body. The Court of Directors were 
anxious to grant all that was applied for ; 
and he should be sorry if a number of 
words were allowed to stand in the reso- 
lution and to go before the public, wliich 
would seem to imply somo degree of dis- 
trust on the part of the proprietors. It 
was better to avoid such a course. 

The words person or persons’* were 
then omitted, and ** other correspond- 
ence” substituted ; and the words ** toge- 
ther with any recorded opinion of any 
member of the Court of Directors on the 
aulject*’ were introdueed. 

The question was then put on the mo- 
tion^ aa follows : 
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ptrseton upon the subject, be printed and lstd.be- 
m^court.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Weeding then said, that he had 
another motion to propose, the object of 
wliich was to enable the court to come to 
a just coiichision with respect to what 
would really be the amount of the annui- 
ties proposed to be granted by the vote of 
the Court of Proprietors. In submitting 
that motion to the court, he did not mean 
to point out the amount as the ques- 
tion fur their consideration, although it 
might have startled the President of the 
Board of Control. A compromise had, 
however, been agreed to, and, whatever 
the exjiensc iniglit be, the articles of that 
compromise ought to be strictly fulfilled. 
It was said, that this was a burden which 
would fall on the territory. Now he held 
that territory bad no riglit to complain, 
because It had largely beiiefitted by com- 
merce. The principle, however, of com- 
pensation had been admitted, which was 
the cliief point. And when the President 
of the Board of Control came, as he hoped 
he would, to the conclusion at which that 
court had arrived, namely, that the amount 
had nothing to do with the question, then 
he should have no fear of the result. But, 
in order that they might be enabled to 
judge how far the estimate of the ambunt 
iietressary to meet the proposed compen- 
sation was borne out by actual data, he 
felt it necessary to submit the present 
motion. The Court of Proprietors, and 
of Directors also, must wish to have an 
opportunity of removing any doubt which 
might exist as to the magnitude of the sum 
required to meet the proposed plan of 
compensation; and perhans it might be 
shewn, when all the facts were disclosed, 
and the grounds on which the estimate 
was framed were clearly understood, that 
the fear excited liy the idea of so large ' a 
sum was not justified, and that the amount 
was greatly exaggerated. The hon. pr^ 
prietor said he should move 

*« That a list of all the maritime ofliesn of the 
EasMndia Company's service who were cMtiito- 
plated by the resolutions of the General Cdnrt of 
the 20th of August last, as entitled to .receive com- 
pensation, be prepared, and laid before this Court, 
specifying their ages, the respective dates sad time 
of service, and the termination of their last voyage, 
and specifying also particulars of claima presented 
on benalf of widows and chfidien.*' 

Ho (Mr. Weeding) supposed tliat tbose 
who framed the estimate could have no 
desire to err ; and, therefoto* they must 
hfel very anxious to correct i^liy error into 
which they might have.faUen. 

Tlie Chairman said, much of this In^- 
mation had already been- suppled at ihc 
instance of the of Goiibrol ji b^JI 
the hon. proprietor wifdied fo^ote«:th^^ 
was iio objection to granting 
.w:0btt1dbe^fllrnisfaedk:' • ■ ■ 
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ImpoRsibilittcs. Ha only required thatH 
which could he done* ^ ' 

Sir C. Forbes said, there was one point 
overlooked in tlie motion, which ought to 
1)e supplied. It ought to be specified whe- 
ther the parties were married or single* 
He suggested that the motion should be 
apnended in that respect. 

>Ir. Weeding said, he proposed tlmt 
they should have a detail of the entire rea- 
sons on which the estimate was calcu- 
lated. He had no objection, however, to 
make the addition proposed* 

The Chairman , — “ Is it intended to 
have reference to children in esse and not 
in posse? It is a very comprehensive mo- 
tion.” 

Mr. Fielder ^ — “ No person could con- 
template the claims of children that were 
to bo.** 

The Chairman said, that the Court of 
pirectors, acting upon good faith, consi- 
dered that this was the tenor of the reso- 
lution adopted on the ballot. 

Mr. Weeding said, if it were necessary, 
he was willing to leave out tJiat part of the 
motion which was objected to. He had, 
however, framed it in tliat way, because 
lie wished, that, if any error existed in the 
calculation, due facility should be given 
for discovering and rectifying it. On the 
propriety of that course there could be, he 
thought, no difference of opinion. He 
would, however, leave out the widows and 
children if tlie court pleased. lie might 
E^y,as a Justification for having introduced 

5 hem, that he had heard that this sum of 
r 1.500 ,000 contemplated the claims of 
children, not in esse, and that those claims, 
on .tlie part of such children, formed no in- 
considerable part of the estimate. He 
had also heardf but he might have been 
wTongly informed, that it was also pro- 
posed that tile resolution of the General 
Court, should include the widows of men. 
who were not, at the time it was passed, 
actually married. H,e would ask, was tliat 

The C^tVman answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. Then a more erroneous 

and unjust dalculatton never was known. 
He came; at once to that cdudusion, be- 
cause it was possible for any man, tak- 
ing a'prbper view of the case, to. calculate a 
compensation for loss bn account of indivi- 
duals who had never sustained any loss. 
Why should the estimate contemplate 
even for . a moment, the claims of a wi- 
dow, who was not married now, but who 
might marry one of these ofliceni five 
yeivi hence ? Such a ^pCiiideeding was 
contfury to common vifinie# It would 
scejui th^t there waa.ww^nfc of good fiiith 
in csJieulatipg this estimte; but he sup? 
posed tliat it originated in error. This, 
however, being the, ease, the court liipst 
le? hfUYrteccsseyyJ^h^^ have, full in- 


formation on the subject. He asked, 
therefore, for ell the details on which the 
calculation was founded, and he con- 
ceived the court Would not hesitate to 
grant them. He had before no right to 
suppose that the cakuiliition proceeded on 
such a principle, but the fact having been 
admitted, the court ought to receive the 
most ample information. 

The Chairman said, if the hon. pro- 
prietor would reflect for a moment, he 
would be sensible that he was doing an 
act of great in justice in holding out an 
intimation that tiiis statement was not pre<^ 
|)ared in good faith. He would say, that 
in making such an > observation, the hon. 
proprietor had been guilty of great in- 
justice. Let tlie hon. proprietor shape 
liM motion in any form lie pleased — let it 
embrace all and every object which he 
contemplated — and every thing that could 
lie done should be done to afford him 
satisfaction blit let him not insinuate a 
grave charge fur which there was not a 
shadow of foundation. The hon. pro-- 
prictor shotild be furnished with all pos- 
sible information ; the grounds on wliicli 
tlw estimate was framed should all be 
seated; he would then have on oppor- 
tunity of scrutinizing them, and of shew- 
ing his superior knowledge of calculation 
bimI his greater arithmetical skill. But, 
before he saw the statement, the hon.' 
proprietor ought to abstain from throwing 
out an insinuation - a most unjust insinua- 
tion— against the officer to whoiii this duty 
had been confided. 

Mr. Weeding said, it was admittted that 
the claims of the widows of men who 
w'ere not now married were included 
in the estimate. If so, then he woul(P 
say, that it was contrary to common 
sense, involved a very great error, and 
became a fit subject of comment. 

TheCAorrman. — “ Does not the resolu- 
tion of the Court of Proprietors embrace' 
the claims of the widows and children of 
our maritime service ? Does it not pro-^ 
pose one-half the amount of tlicir hus- 
imnd’s annuity during widowhood, and to 
children the usual allowance?^* 

Mr. Weeding,--' Now what did that con- 
template, but compensation for loss ? and 
where, he would ask, was the loss in tlicr 
cases to which it was now said the pro- 
visions were to be extended? How 
could any man raise his voice in favour of 
such a proposition as this'— that the reso^i 
luUon should embrace the interests of tbd 
widows of men who were not how mar^ 
Tied ? Why were the interests of the 
widows of officers w^ho were now, and 
bad been> married, for dififeteiit; periodic 
recogipited. by tlie resolutiort f itug 

son ItwMr -hreause 

they maTried, they contei^laMtlteim 
advfiih^cg and 
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quence of holding situations in the Com* 
pany's service. That service was now 
put an end to, and with it all such advan- 
tages and benefits. It was quite evident 
that no such claim could be set up on 
behalf of a woman who was not now 
married. This being the case, he would 
ask, at once, whether a proper course 
had been taken in making this calculation ? 
He was willing to suppose that it was 
done in good faith ; but allowing that, it 
was done in egregious error. He defied 
any one to fasten on the resolution of the 
Court of Proprietors such an interpre- 
tation as was sought to be attached to it. 
No person, having his reuson at command, 
and desirous of doing that which was just 
and proper, could agree to such a pro- 
position as that which was now laid down. 
He was sure, therefore, that the voice of 
the court would he in favour of his motion, 
the object of which was to obtain full 
information. 

Mr. Aatcll observed, that what bad 
fallen from the worthy gent, who had 
just sat down, cullc'd upon him to expH'^^s 
his opinion, and would, doubtless, caff 
upon other bon. directors to express 
theirs. The bon. proprietor bad spoken 
much of the infitienee of the public 
voice in that room , hut ho was yet to 
learn why the public voice should be 
called in to sway and guide tlic proceed- 
ings of that court. The bon. pro|)rietor 
bad expressed himself as if he alone pos- 
sessed, and was entitled to, a monopoly 
of humane feeling towards their maritime 
service. He denied the hon. propryetor's 
claim to any such distinction. Why 
were they (the directors] there, acting 
in the discharge of a painful and arduous 


Ing to the conclusion at which they had 
arrived, proceeded on the principles only 
of justice and equity, and 'they saw no 
reason to depart from that conclusion.. 
Much had been said, in that court, as to 
the propriety of the directors deferring 
and succumbing to the proprietors on alt 
occasions. No man was more inclined to 
treat with respect and deference the opi- 
nions of the Court of Proprietors than he 
was. But was the proposition which 
the bon. proprietor supported carried by 
such a majority ns might be con.‘^idered to 
speak the sentiments of the great body of 
proprietors ? The fact was, that, on the 
ballot, 385 proprietors voted in favour of 
the resolution, whilst the entire body of 
proprietors amounted to about 2..500. 
During the whole of these proceedings, ' 
the Court of Directors had never lost 
sight of the merits of the individuals con- 
nected with their maritime service. They 
had viewed their case in the spirit of 
equity and justice. With respect to the 
observation wliich had been made as to 
the ralculution of the estimate, he would 
say, that, whatever might he the opinion 
of the hon. proprietor, or of those whom he 
addressed, he never would suffer to pass 
tiritioticcd and in silence, any observation 
which, he felt, refleerted unjustly on the 
conduct of a meritorious officer of the 
Company. The Chairman had cx]>lieitly 
told the hon. proprietor that every infor- 
mation would be willingly afforded to him ; 
and, surely, it would be time enough 
when the proprietors had those papers 
before them to dl.^cuss the merits of the 
case. To what purpose, then, was such 
a dLsrussion entered into now ? Was it 
to inflame and influence the public mind ? 


duty if they were not carefully and anx- 
iously to look into circumstances of this 
description, not on one side only, but in 
all their bearings ? Why, he would ask, 
were the able and excellent ofliicers of the 
Company to be censured by the hon. pro* 
prietor, because they bad come to a de- 
cision which did not meet with his appro- 
lotion ? He held his opinion as highly 
as the bon proprietor held Ids ; and lie 
w*ou1d Appeal confidently to that court 
and to the proprietors at large, notwith- 
standing whaC the hon. proprietor had 
said, whether the Court of Directors had 
not, throughout the whole of this trans- 
action, fairly performed their duty ? The 
hfon. proprietor had charged them With 
something like a dereliction of duty^ be* 
cause they gave their Unbisased opmion. 
With respect to the' propd^d ^e br 
cdmpeii8atton» in chnimtinieBting ft to thd-' 
Bom Ctontfxd*^ They would }iavb> 
he^ to Marne If liot avowed' 

they In 

.the new 

... MW 


For his own part, he should be glad if the 
public would examine the whole of the 
proceedings of the Court of Directors 
from first to last. It was a question, . 
after all, wliich they had not the power to ' 
decide, notwithstanding the opinion of-, 
the lion. Imrt. The law expressly; saifV 
that the Board of Commissiondri^ wbte toV 
decide the question. Cehsiire iiad 
freely cast upon Mr. Grant for the, coviHiijs 
he had taken upon this occasion, and hie- 
was anxious to shield that gentlejinah from - 
the attacks that had been made bn Mm." 
The hon. hurt, had charged him wi^' 
puiposelyand unnecessarily delmng the 
seftlemdrit of tins business. He, how« : 
ever, emphatically denied that Mr. Griifit ' 
bad delayed the question ffotn imy Imprii*.' 
pdr or unfitir mbtive. Mr. Gttuit called^ 
for calbulaClbnsbrthe amount that wqiitd^ 
be required for each plan bf 
Which tureed' bdt to be mubh uibi^ti^ 
sid^e Uiim 
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et half a million— and a third (that pi^ 
posed by the proprietors) at a million and 
a-half Surely, therefore, it was neces- 
sary for Mr. Grunt to take time in con- 
sidering a subject which involved so large 
H sum of money. He might here observe, 
that Mr. Grant had already officially com- 
mitted himself on this question, when, in 
answer to the first estimate of the Court of 
Directors, he said, “ Gentlemen, it is more 
than I expected, or thiin 1 might consi- 
der to be necessary ; I am inclined, how- 
ever, to be liberal, and will not object to 
it ; but do not let it exceed the amount 
now specified.** And wdiat was that 
amount ? Why £200,000. And now 
the estimate was no less than £1,500,000. 
When this was the case, certainly Mr. 
Grant was entitled to call for time to 
enable him to consider the subject and to 
form a deliberate opinion. It was a ques- 
tion of very great magnitude, in a finan- 
cial point of view, altliough £1,500,000 
of sterling money was talked of by gen- 
tlemen as if it wore merely a feather in 
the scale. In his opinion, the justice of 
the ca.se would he sati.sficd by 1200,000; 
and therefore he considered the applica- 
tion of £1,500,0(X) to be an iiiju.stiee, 
both with respect to the proprietors of 
East' India stock and to the natives of 
India. He, therefore, called on gentle- 
men to pause before they proceeded 
further ; and to recollect, belVire they im- 
puted censure, that the Court of Direc- 
tors had an important duly to perform, 
with reference not only to the interests 
of the proprietors, but to the prosperity 
and well being of the natives of India. 
Fi'om the performance of that duty they 
had never shrunk, and they never would. 
He had felt it necessary to make these 
observations, because he never would sit 
still and hear insinuations thrown out 
cither against the directors or the officers 
of that Company, which he was confident 
they did not deserve. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he wa.s quite sati.sfi- 
ed thait no intentional unfairness could be 
imputed to the officer who had made 
these calculations. But the subject did 
admit of this doubt, — ^which might be cor- 
rect or otherwise. — namely, whether the 
claims of the widows of officers, who 
were not now married, could he taken 
iuto consideration in framing this esti- 
mate. An officer might hereafter marry 
and have children, and the question was 
whether his widow and children should 
be entitled to pensions, under these cir- 
cumstances ? Certainly it was not bis 
intention, and, he believed, it was as 
little the intention of the hon. mover, or 
of those who supported the resolution, 
that individuals thus situated should be 
entitled to the benefit which it contem- 
plated. He did npt mean to cast the 
elightest reflection on the officer who 


framed the estimate; but, if any doubt 
did exist, it was proper that full informa- 
tion should be given to einible them to 
decide correctly. A question evidently 
arose as to the intention of tiie proprie- 
tors ; — whether it was nieiint that the 
widow and children of any gentleman who 
hereafter married should come within the 
scope of the resolution, must he matter 
fur consideration. Whether such parties 
ought, or ought not. to be included in 
the cstim.ite, he did not know. Would 
they, he wisheil to ask. have any elaiin 
on the Poplar Fund ? He supposed not ; 
hecaiise those with whom they were con- 
nected could no longer be considered us 
belonging to tliu Company*s service. 

Mr. Weeding wished to observe, that, 
in adverting to the estimate, he had 
merely said, that it had the appearance 
of not having been framed in. good faith, 
hut that ir. might have becti occasioned by 
error; and, therefore, he called for infor- 
imition on the subject. It was, he 
tbfuiglit. preposterous to include in the 
caletilation the widows and children of 
men who were not now married. To set 
their claims down in a plan, granting 
compensation for loss, when no loss had 
lieen sustained, was contrary to every 
principle of reason. If any main could 
gravely say, that cases such as these wore 
cases for compcrisaition — no loss what- 
ever having been sustained — why he 
would give the matter up. As the error 
which had been fallen into on thi.s point, 
might, by swe)Iit)g the amount, lead to 
injurious eoiKseq nonces with reference 
to the general estimate, therefore it was 
that he had commented upon it ; — on 
that ground it was, without a reference 
to any thing else whatsoever, that he 
culled the attention of the court to the 
point, and moved fur information, in order 
that the proprietors might satisfy them- 
selves on the whole subject. With res- 
])ect to what had fallen from the hon. di- 
rector (Mr. Astell), us to his (Mr. Weed- 
ii)g*s) claim to great feelings of humanity 
on this subject, he must say that he had 
laid no exclusive claim to any feelings of 
that kind ; hut he would beg to observe, 
that he s]>okc on this occasion from no 
feeling of personal interest whatever. He 
looked upon the question as one in which 
the honour and character of the Company 
w'ere at stake ; and lie felt it his duty to 
press it on the attention of the court in 
the way he had done. 

A Proprietor remarked, that the paper 
wbicl) the present resolution called for 
would, according to the statement of one 
of the directors, be laid before the court;-— 
was he right in drawing that inference ? 

The Chairman — “ 1 stated that part of 
Uieiiiformutiun contained in thepaperallu- 
ded to would be laid before the court, and 
such other parts of tfae infuriimtiotiSQiight 
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for as we may be able to furnish, such 
as the list of the claimants* 

The same Proprietor asked, whether 
the paper contained the whole list ? 

The Chairman,^** A list has been 
called for by the President of the Poard 
of Control, but that does not contain tlie 
Nvhole. As far, however, us that informa- 
tion which is called for by tlie resolution 
before the court can be furnished, there is 
no objection to its producHon." 

The motion, us altered, was then put as 
follows ; — 

•• That a list of all persons in the maritime ser- 
vice of the East-India Company, contemplatoti by 
the (jeneral Court’s rcsolutifiii of tlie :2<irh of Au- 
gust last, who appear ontitleil to roinfXMisalion 
iiTidcr that resolution, be prepared and laid before 
this court, specifying the ages of the respective 
parties, the dates of the time of th» ir enternig the 
service and of the terminal ion of their last voyage 
in it, and specifying also the particulars of claims 
contemplated on behalf of widows and children.” 

On a shew of hands the motion was 
negatived by a majority of nine to eiglit. 

The Chairman . — “Does the hon. pro- 
prietor wish to call for a division. As 
the numbers appear so nearly balanced on 
a shew’ of hands, he may wish for a division; 
and if he is so inclined, tlic cuurt can be 
divided.’* 

Mr. Weeding declined going to a divi- 
sion, though he would not hut express his 
regret at the decision to which tlie court 
liad come. 

Mr. Weeding said, he had now to trou- 
ble the court with another motion, to 
which he hoped there would he no objec- 
tion. It was “ That there he laid hcfbie 
the Court the particulars of the estimate 
on which the Directors have computed 
the amount of tiieir first and second ]>lan 
of compensation.” This might he opposed 
and defeated like the la.st, but he 
thought it was essential that the court 
should have before them some statement 
of the grounds on which the directors pro- 
ceeded in the comjjutations to which he 
referred. If the court should refuse it, 
lie must regret their decision, as one in 
which in his opinion they would be greatly 
mistaken. It w’ould be for them, however, 
to deal with it as they tliought proper. But 
he owned he could not see any reasonable 
objection to the production of those parti- 
culars on which the directors had pro- 
ceeded in calculating their plans of com- 
pensation. 

Sir C. Forbes seconded the motion, 
and expressed his regret that the preceed- 
ing question had not been carried in the 
affirmative, as it w'ould have enabled the 
court to judge more correctly as to the 
matters to which the documents called 
for referred. 

Mr. Marriott objected to the motion 
on the ground that the paper for which it 
called would be defective in the informa- 
tion lecmired* 

' Mr. Fielder supported the motion^ and 


observed, tliat it would be a serious ground 
of accii.sation against the dii'ectors tliat 
they dared not bring forward a statement 
of the particulars on wJiieli they had made 
their calciilatioiis. It would in effect be 
admitting that the calculations which they 
had made were false* 

Tlic Chairman . — “ I own that I am at 
a loss to know what the hon proprietor 
means by the word ‘ particulars.’ That 
is rather too indefinite a term. If he 
means the whole of the items in the .sum 
total, they are already before the court ; 
but if he means anything heyond these, 
ho should state exactly wliat it is he re- 
quires, that we may know definitely what 
he means by ‘ pariiculars.’ I cannot 
here avoid expressing my regret, that the 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Weeding) should 
have used expressions imiiuting bad faith 
to indivnluals in the making up of those 
calculations. Such imputations arc calcu- 
lated to give pain to ))arties on whom no 
blame can rest. I hud hoped that, after 
wliat had been said at this side of the bar, 
the hon. member, with his usual cunduiir, 
would not have persevered in what he 
must have known was calculated to give 
personal offence, and of course be painfu] to 
individual feelings. When the hon ]>ro- 
prietor made his charge of a want of goo<l 
faith in the making up of these calcula- 
tions, I denied tlie charge us unjust ; and 
I stated, that no respectable ofiicrer of the 
Company could be justly aceiiscd of a 
want of good faith in making up the cal- 
culations wiiieh liad been entrusted to him. 
I do hope, therefore, that before tins dis- 
cussion closes, the hon. proprietor will see 
the justice of retracting his charge, and 
thus removing painful feelings whicJi must 
otherwise remain.” 

Mr, Weriliag t/ioirght that he had al- 
ready suthcicntly explained his meuniiig, 
hut on being thus appealed to by the 
(^hair, he had no objection to do so again. 
He had said the error of the calculation 
was so great that it naturally gave ri.se to 
a suspicion of had faith, and that it ought 
to be explained. But in saying this, he 
had made no imputation of bad faith 
against any individual. He repeated now 
what he had .said before, that the matter 
ought to be fully explained. He did 
not know that any thing further in the 
way of cx])lanatioii was culled for from 
him. Personal imputation he had no in- 
tcn:ion of easting ; for he w'as utterly 
ignorant of the particular individual by 
whom the calculation was made— whether 
it was made by the secretary, the ac- 
countant-general, the chief-clerk, or any 
other respectable officer in the employ- 
ment of the Company. Looking at the 
document as a proprietor, he was to judge 
of it by its own merits, and if he found 
fault witli iti as he had done, he was not 
bound to know or to inquire by whom it 
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\V«s drami up, but to make his obj^ip^s 
to whttt appeared >011 the face of the docu- 
ment itself. lie did not know that he 
was called upon to say more than this ; 
but at the request of tiie hoti. Chairman, 
he would retract the expressions he bad 
used, and would withdraw the imputation 
of bad faith against any party. 

The question was now about to be put, 
when— 

U he Chairman said, “ Does the lion. 
proj)rietor mean to persevere in pressing 
his motion, when I again assure him that 
1 do not know what he means by the 
word ‘particulars?* If, as I said be- 
fore, he means the stateiiient of the whole 
amount and its items, they are here al- 
ready. He cannot gain any thing more 
by his motion than the infuriiiatioji al- 
ready before the court, unless he dehnes 
more exactly what he means by the word 
‘ particulars.* *’ 

A Proprietor asked wliether there 
would he any objection to print the infor- 
mation before the court ? 

The Chairman replied tlhat there would 
not. 

It was then agreed that the motion 
should he witiidrawn. 

Mr. Twining was sorry that the time 
of the court should have been taken up 
for two hours in discussing u matter which 
Tiiight have been settled in as many ini- 
luites. At the same time, there was one 
ground on which he did not regret that 
this conversation had taken place, as it 
afforded an opportunity of setting them- 
selves right upon wh.it was evidently a 
misunderstanding as to one point. There 
was, he admitted, every disposition on 
the part of the directors to give iiifurmn- 
tion, but the only point on which there 
was any difference was the calculation 
which included the widows and children 
in prospect of marine odieers. Now that, 
he thought, was never in the contempla- 
tion of any proprietor at the time tlie re- 
solutions were agreed to. For his own 
part, be \youId say, that in assenting to 
tlm resolutions, he had never intended 
that they should include the future wi- 
dows or cliitdren of officers then unmar- 
ried. He ivas disposed, as lie believed 
every man there was. to do full justice to 
the services of their marine officers ; but, 
he repeated, that he had never conceived 
the resolutions as meant to extend to 
future widows and children of such of 
them as were unmarried. He was anx- 
ious that the calcqlation as to the amount 
of compensation/ to, Imb made to them,, 
should be on fhir. and honest grounds, 
and that no item illiquid be admitted into 
it whiqb ought not justly to form a part 
of it. But look|i^ upon prospective wi- 
dows and cbildrj^; us a part of that calcu- 
lation, he tbpiiipt it. wrong, and that it 
ought to be rean^sidered. 


. The Chairman.^^^ The Court of Oirec- 
iors could only take the resolution of the 
. Court of Proprietors on their understand- 
ing of its meaning. We took it in what 
appeared to us to be the intention of the 
proprietors, as expressed in their own 
words. It seems, however, according to 
some hon. proprietors, that we did not 
know that meaning; and now 1 may 
observe, from the difference of opinion 
which exists between the hon. baronet 
(Sir C. Forbes 1 and rny hon. friend (Mr. 
Twilling), that the proprietors themselves 
are nut exactly agreed as to what they 
did mean. The last part of the resolu- 
tion of the proprietors meant only that a 
provision should be made for the widows 
and children of those otlicers who were en- 
titled to compensation. Ifwc have taken 
a wrong view of it, all that it will be ne- 
cessary to do will be to strike off* a small 
item from the calculation.'* 

Sir C, Forbes said, that what he meant 
ia tiic resolutions was, that all officers 
iH>w married, or that were married at 
tile passing of the act authorising the 
grant of compensation, should have a 
piMision granted to their widows and 
children in the usual proportions ; but he 
never meant that those who were so 
only in prospect should have a similar 
claim, and he took it that nothing of the 
kind was intended by the Court of Pro- 
prietors when they passed the resolution 
ill question. To have included prospec- 
tive widows and children, therefore, in 
the calculation was, in liLs opinion, erro- 
neous. 

Rlr. Fielder thouglit it was never in- 
tended that widows and children of offi- 
cers could have any claim to compensa- 
tion, except of those officers who were 
married at the time of the dissolution of 
the Company’s Commercial Charter. 

Mr. Twining said that he had had 
nothing to do with the drawing up ot 
the resolutions, but it appeared to him 
that they were never intended to apply 
prospectively ; that was, to the widows 
and children of officers then unmarried. 

'ITie Chatman.— “ 1 will put a case to ' 
my hon. friend. Suppose a child born after 
the resolution, will my hon. friend make 
a distinction between that child and the 
child born before. Or suppose the case of 
a child of an officer born after the decease 
of its father — will the distinction be kept 
up in that case ?'* 

Mr. Twining would not make a distinc- 
tion in either case if the children were the' 
offspring of a marriage contracted previ- 
ously to the passing of the resolution, dr 
to the dissolution of the Company, 

Mr. Weeding considered the remuk of 
the hon. Chairman as a piece of ineire so- 
phistry oh the reasoning of thqse wliq^ 
took bis (Mr. Weedlng^s) vlew/d^ 
question, and he must laiim liis 
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anpaiiMt it It m^t cicil& alimHe in tEi» 
c«ift> but it Ms nota fiiit way of niieeting 
hia hon. friend's yiew of the case. It was 
treating B sober argnment in that light 
manner in which discussions in- that court 
should not be carried on, and he owned 
that he was surprised and disappointed at 
hearing such a mode of treating an argu- 
ment. proceed from the hon. Chairman. 

The CAotnnan.— “ Wliat does the hon- 
member mean by sophistry, and to whom 
does he apply the term ? I used none in 
the case which I put to my lion, friend ; 
I merely put the case of a child bom after 
the resolution^ or after the decease of its 
father, to shew the extent to which the ar- 
gument on the other side might be car- 
ried. I am at a loss to know, then, what 
the hon. proprietor means by a charge of 
sophistry. 1 am not in the habit of using 
sophisms, noram I in the habit of treating 
any subject brought forward iu this court 
with levity. I repeat that the directors 
acted upon the resolution of the proprie- 
tors, only upon their understanding of its 
meaning, and that they could not have 
aeted otherwise. I also repeat, that the 
proprietors are not now agreed upon Che 
precise meaning of their own resolutions, 
and this is proved by the difference of opi- 
nion to which 1 have already adverted. It 
^vas, therefore, I contend, wholly unne- 
cessary for the hon. proprietor to have 
lifted his voice against a mode of argument 
which was neither used nor intended.’* 

Mr. Wetding considered that he was 
fulfy justified in lifting his voice against a 
mode of meeting the arguments of his hon. 
friend which he considered as unfair. 

The Chairman Before I put the 
question, I would ask, will the court hear 
its former resolutions read? From that 
reading it will be seen, that the Ckiurt of 
Directors took, them in that sense only in 
which they cbuld be fairly understood. If 
however, we have taken a wrong view of. 
that particular resolution which relates to 
the provisions of widows and children, the^ 
proprietors con amend their resolutions in * 
that respect. The case is now before ano- 
ther tribunal, which will, 1 have no doubt, 
give it that attention and mature consi- 
demtion which it deserves, and will decide 
fairly imon it.” 

Sir C, J*or6es concurred with the horn 
member opposite (Mr. Twining) in not' 
regretting^ that this discussion had taken 
place, as it brought out the fact that a mis- 
underatandiiig existed as td-the intention 
of the Cooitof Froprietorsin their former 
rdsirifitloxis* For, bis own part he would 
repeats that U was his intention that wi- 
dows and children of officers who wore 
msfrisd attba time of the passing of the 
act, should be entitled to pensions on the 
scslc there stated^ but he hsd never iw* 
tended, and be believed it never wm^ the 
intention > of^ tbe^ court,. that the ehdar 
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should be extended to widows and chil- 
dren of those officers who might marry 
after the compensation hod been grantech 
Mr. Twining owned that he felt a little 
sore at the allegation- that the proprietors 
did not know their own meaning at the 
time they passed these resolutions. He 
had had no doubt at the time as to what 
the meaning was, and he was equally sa- 
tisfied that in the calculation made, that 
meaning had been mistaken. In referring 
back to what was intended, he should 
have thought that calculations on widows 
and children in posse was as far from their 
intention as to provide for a future gene- 
ration. He was clearly of opinion, there- 
fore, that the calculation which included 
future widows and children was errone- 
ous, and ought not to he acted upon. 

The resolution of the Court of Proprie- 
tors of the 13th of August, relative to 
compensation to be granted to tlie widows 
and children of deceased maritime officers 
was then read by order of tho Chairman. 

Mr. Twining said, that having now heard 
the resolution read, he could view that 
which related to the widows and children 
of officers, in no other light than that in 
which he had already stated it to the court. 

Here tho conversation on the subject 
dropped, and the motion was withdrawn. 

CASE OF THE SHIP HERCULES. 

Mr. Weeding said, he had another motion 
to make to which ho hoped the court 
would not object. It was for the produc- 
tion of such papers and documents as 
might elucidate the reasons for withdraw- 
ingthe license of the ship Hercules, which 
to him appeared most unaccountable and 
unjust. 

That all papers and correspondence of the 
President and Select Committee of Supracar|;oes 
at Canton respecting their revocation of the li- 
cense of the Herculea on the llth July 1838, be 
laid before this court. ** 

Sir Charles Forbes said, he would op- 
pose the production of the papers, as the 
gentleman in question had intimated, in a 
pamphlet he had published, that lie in- 
tended to bring tlie matter before another 
tribunal. Were the matter tabe decided* 
by this court he would have no objection 
to the production of every paper coifpeet* 
ed with the subject 

Mr. Weeding had hoped be should have 
the support of the hon. bait, in this motion, 
when be stated a few facts connected with 
it. He had not brought it forwaird with 
reference to individual interests, but as it 
referred to the interests of India. Here 
was a case where a property of a million 
and a-half of dollars embark^ in tfreopium 
trade had been placed in jeopardy by (aa 
be understood) the* acts' of the Companys 
agents at Canton. He wished to know 
whether this was done advisedly or not ? 
He asked ohly for information. He 
offbredr no oidiiion whatever' upon tile 
(d) 
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case ; aitd upon the naturo of the informa- 
tion which he might receive with respect 
to it, would depend the course which he 
should take. If tlie court acceded to his 
motion, he took it for granted that the 
Court of Directors would give all the in- 
formation which they liad received relat- 
ing to it. 

. The motion not being pressed, the 
matter fell to the gpround. 

BOMBAY as a FREE POUT. 

The Chairman was about to put the 
question that the court do adjourn, when 

Mr. Weeding rose, and said that he had 
another motion to propose. In the com- 
munications which took place in July last 
respecting the affairs of India, it was said 
that more enlarged powers would be given 
for the government of that country, and 
the improvement of its resources. Asa 
step preparatory to one great improve- 
ment, he was anxious that the court should 
he in possession of the annual average 
amount of duties received in Bombay. 
One great object, he thought, which they 
ought to have in view, would be to make 
Bombay a free port, a step which, in his 
opinion, would have a most important 
effect on the commerce of India. He 
would not now enter into any details of 
the advantages wliich might be expected 
from such a measure, but would move 

, '* That an account be prepared and laid before 
this court, of the average annual duties of customs 
received at tlie |iort of Bombay, including the 
amount of the town duties, and the amount of 
drawbacks, specifying the particular articles as far 
as is practicaDle." 

.Sir C. Forbes^ in seconding the motion, 
said that it related to a subject of the 
highest importance. There could be no 
diSicuIty in preparing the account, and 
therefore no objection could be made to 
the motion without ground. He thought 
that making Bombay a free port would be 
productive of most important and advan- 
tageous results. 

The Chairman observed that such aQ 
account bad been already prepared, and 
there could be no objection to its pro- 
duction. 

The motion was then put and agreed to* 

KINd*S EdTABUSHIfENT AT CANTON. — 
STEAM. COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA.— 
BAJAK OF COOBG. 

Sir C. Forhee said, that before the 
Court adjourned, be would beg to call its 
attention to a few subjects which he con- 
sidered of great importance to our Indian 
interests, on which he had to request 
some information from the Chair. The 
first of these related to which he 

saw in one of the puMii^nd accounts* 
From this it appeacciA, tW one-tbird of 
the expense of the< ICtog's establishment 
in China was to M made payable out of 

tAM jevfiniies of^4lm 1 ^^ territonr* 


Now he could notatall'see why this sum 
of j 87»600 should be chai|feabl6 upcm the 
territorial revenue of India. Upon what 
principle India was to pay one-tliird and 
England two-thirds of Lord Napier’s 
mission he could not conceive. What 
peculiar benefit did India derive from this 
mission, that she should be called upon 
to pay this share of the expense ? Why 
not apply the same principle of the pay- 
ment of one-third by India, and two-thirds 
by England to the payment of the Com- 
pany’s dividends and their pensions ? But 
why, he would beg to ask, should this ^ 
^£7,600 be levied upon the territory of* 
India, without at least consulting the 
Company, who were its guardians ? That 
sum would pay the retiring allowances of 
a considerable number of the Company’s 
maritime officers. He hoped to hear some 
satisfactory explanation upon this subject. 
Connected with this subject of payments 
by India, or chargeable on the Indian 
revenue, he might mention what had re- 
cently transpired about experiments of 
sleain communication with India — of 
wliich it was said that India was to be 
lUlowed to pay half the expense. Allowed 
to pay half ! why India had already paid, 
and was paying much more than she 
ought to have been culled upon to pay — 
she had already paid too much for these 
tricks ; and he feared it would turn out 
that the result would not be worth the 
money expended upon it. He was unwil- 
ling to trespass much longer on the atten- 
tion of the Court, but however^ he did 
not think it time thrown away if they 
occupied two or three hours once a- quarter 
in conversations or discussions upon mat- 
ters so important to their Indian posses- 
sions. Another suhjc'ct, Mritli regard to 
whicli he had to beg for some information, 
was a recent brief war with tlie rajah of 
Coorg, and the accession made to British 
territory, by the addition of bis small 
state. He owned that he could not look 
with a favourable eye upon any addition 
made to our Eastern possessions, already 
more than sufficiently larp^e ; for he feared 
it would be found in this ease,, as it bad 
been in many others, that the cost of 
keeping the new possession would greatly 
overbalance the advantage to be derived 
from its occupation. He the more regret- 
ted ofir quarrel with this r^jah of Cooiig,. 
because he was one of those Indian 
princes, to whose family we owed great 
obligations. His fiitber had been one of 
our best and most faithful allies in our 
war against Tippoo Saib^ and bad resisted 
the most flattering indueemer^ts held out 
to him to reject our aUianoe^ and join 
with the native prince. If on that occa- 
tkni be had abandoned us, we shoidd 
have found tlie greatest difficulty in bring- 
ing up our army to Serin|;apataro».aiid 
profauoly would never have teen able to 
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gain the victory we bad achieved there, this country and*India ; but in doing so 
Yet this was the return that we now we do not pronounce upon the result — or 
made to his son and successor ; — we ex- whether that result might be worth the 
tinguished him us an independent sove- means employed to bring it about— but 
reign, and having no son or legitimate the question is still one of means* and 
heir, we annexed his dominions to those ought not to be fully embarked before iii- 
of our already overgrown territory, lie quiry lias been made as to whether the 
was soiry for this on many grounds, and proposed end will be worth the probable 
he hoped tliat the subject was on? which expenditure. Government has already in 
would receive tlie serious consideration pursuance of a recommendation of a 
of the Court of Directors. It was one Committee of the House of Commons 


of the greatest importance, to which, 
however unwilling to trespass on their 
^time, he had felt it his duty thus to direct 
* their attention. — (Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Weeding said, that the Court hud 
been very indulgent to tiie lion. bart. in 
listening to him at such length, when he 
had no motion to propose. 

Sir C. Forbe », — “ No thanks to you for 
that*' 

Mr. Weeding said, that following the 
example of the lion. hart, lie might 
claim the indulgence of the i'ourt for 
what he had said. He would now only 
observe as to the payment of one-third of 
the establishment at Canton out of the 
territorial revenue of India, that India 
received a full equivalent fur it, iti the 
increased advantages to her trade, and 
would receive more if Bombay should be 
made a free port* At all events, that 
payment was now established by law, and 
could only be altered by an a4.*t of par- 
liament* 

Mr. Fidder said, he wished to put a 
qhestion to the hon. Chairman. 

The Chairman — “ Before the lion. 


gone to, or consented to an expense of 
Jl ‘ j ^(),000 on the subject ; but with that 
tlie Company has nothing to do — at the 
same time, let me repeat that the di- 
rectors are not at all unwilling to take 
every reasonable step in the promotion of 
an object which if Ibiiiid practicable with- 
in bounds of moderate expense must be 
attended with so many advantages. In 
pursuance of this wish the directors have 
instructed the government of Bombay lo 
despatch a steam- vessel, (the Hugh Lind- 
smj\ from that port about the 10th of 
next February, so us to admit of her ar- 
riving at Suez, in time to meet a branch 
packet which the lords of the admiralty 
imve intimated their intention of des- 
patching from Malta to Alexandria, and 
which will leave Alexandria on its return 
to Malta, on or about the lotli, and not 
later than the 20th of Marcii next. The 
directors have also ordered that the 
steamer from Bombay shall remain at 
Suez till the arrival of the London mail, 
which will be despaNdied by the Mediter- 
ranean packet from Falmouth in the first 
week in March next. These means it is 


proprietor puts his question, I should 
prefer answering those which have been 
already asked by the hon. bart. (Sir C. 
Forbesj. I think that we within the bar 
are bound in eburtesy, where we can do 
it consistently with wliat we conscienti- 
ously believe to be the discharge of our 
duties, to give every information which 
proprietors may require on subjects con- 
nected with the general interests of India. 
The hon. bart. has asked, why one-third 
of the expense of the establishment at 
Canton should be charged upon the terri- 
torial revenue of India ? 1 answer, that 
this is given in lieu of tonnage duties, 
which we have got rid of by an easy com- 
position, and though India will greatly 
benefit by the increased facilities thus 
given to trade she is only chaiged with 
one-third. As to the question of tlie 
King’s establishment in Canton, that is a 
point upon which I will not touch further. 
It is beyond us, and has been already de- 
cided Parliament. As to the question 
of steam navigation to India, it is one on 
which the Court of Directors have acted 
with great caution. We admit, we were 
teuhd* to give encouragement to every 
.reasonable phtii, which had for its oliject 
eo> iadliiate the communication between 


hoped will greatly facilitate the more rapid 
cominunicatiori with India, of tlie advan- 
tages and importance of which there can- 
not be two opinions. As to the question 
of the more general coininunicatioii by the 
more speedy conveyance of goods and 
passengers, I shall say nothing at pre- 
sent. The directors I trust have shewn 
that though they are iiinviliing to embark 
in any wild projects, or in any new spe- 
culations of any kind without properly 
seeing their way, they are not inatten- 
tive to those means by which a reasonable 
prospect is held out of facilitating the in- 
tercourse between this country and her 
eastern possessions. At present we must 
wait the result of the steps which have 
been already taken. With respect to the 
occupation of the territory of the rajah of 
Coorgy I can only say tliat the Com|>any 
have no wish, and I feel that the govern- 
ment of India have no desire, to make 
any unprofitable annexation of territory to 
our present possessions. The war with 
the rajah was commenced and concluded 
before we were informed of it, and I have 
no doubt that it was under circumstances 
which rendered hostilities unavoidable. 
We' pannot but regret that we should 
have been placed in hostility with an ad- 
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cieoC nUfi or witb tlie sucoessor of on 
filiy,*r»for the oode of the present j!i^h 
wasalftitfaful allyof our*s in the yfw with 
Tippoa, As to the acquisition of terri- 
toi^. I shall only add, tliat that of the rajah 
Ot CoQTg is but a small erne i not at alt 
fifoductive, and cannot as territory be said 
fo be of any value to us. I am siu^j 
however, it will be found that the &u- 
IDreme Government of India took that 
course which u*as dictated by justice and 
sound policy, and the best attention to 
our interests in that country.** 

EQUALIZATION OF 8UGAB DUTIES. 

Mr. Fidder was extremely anxious to 
laake a few remarks on the subject of the 
sugars of India ; and he was led to it by 
looking to the present distressed state of 
India with respect to her agriculture, 
trade, and finances, more particularly on 
his finding, by the accounts of the expen- 
diture of the Company, that a sum ex- 
ceeding six millions sterling was required 
to be remitted from India, to answer pay- 
ments in London for the current year. — 
iHear/J And viewing the state of our 
manufoctures, he could hardly expect 
much, or indeed the least encouragement, 
could be given to the manufactures of 
India* But he certainly did expect that, 
if we did send English manufactures into 
India, and at the same time require from 
her a remittance of more than six millions 
sterling in one year, that the natives of 
India should have the same rights and 
privileges, with respect to agricultural 
produce and trade, enjoyed by other Bri- 
tish colonies. He particularly alluded to 
the culture of the sugar-cane, the most 
&vourite and beneficial employment of 
the Hindoo, indeed one of his religious 
duties. He must confess that lie should 
feel greatly alarmed at the very large re- 
mittances required year after year from 
India, unless greater encouragement was 
given to tlie agricultural pursuits of the 
natives of India, and particularly in the 
produce of the cane. — ( Hear f) Looking 
aC the vast advantages flowing into this 
country, no one could say that India was 
deriving any thing corresponding to the 
benefits she bestowed, in raspect to the 
ratciision of her trade and the disposal of 
bar produoa, which she naturally expected, 
and in strict justice ought lo derive*^ That 
extension might be made, if the duties on 
East and West India sugars and mms 
were equalized. It would be unneces- 
aary for him to enimierate the many ad* 
vantagM which must acem'e, as well to 
the commerce of Eiiglond as to that of 
India, from the enactaiant of sooh a mea'- 
sure. Ha (Mr. F.) tberefem hoped to 
bear frintt the bon. Chaiitoan that aome 
progresa was ihaklngwitli miidstm to- 
wards so deainble a Tetuit. 
hmr/) V . 


•E^uaiiiku ion of Sugar DtUiee. [[Qcr.. 

Zlie C!liatrmaa,--r'‘Tha him, 
will recollect, that a petition finom this 
court was presented to riie House of 
Commons in tlie last session hy the I^- 
skleiit of the Board of ComtoU praying 
for an equalisation of the duties on 
sugar. The subject will, I hope, be 
brought forward early in the next ses- 
sion, by the same right bon. gentleman, 
and I trust, with increased pnibabi- 
lity of success. We shall have this ad- 
vantage in any future discussion of the 
question, that the grounds of objection, 
wliicli have hitherto been made by the 
West- India trade, will then have been 
semoved. 1 1 has hitherto been objected, 
that large advances had been made upon 
West- India property, upon the fiiith of 
tliis prutcctiiig duty, and that it would 
be unjust to equalize the duties while 
those * advances remained unliquidated. 
That objection will now be removed. 
The West; India proprietors are about to 
mceive a laige sum from this country, in 
ooiisidenition of the change to be made 
bi the condition of the negro population, 
end they cannot, in fairness, lay the same 
eiaim to protecting duties. I have reason 
So believe, that Mr. Grant is strongly 
impressed with the advantages which 
would result to India and to this country 
from an equalization of the duties ; and 
that he will, next session, bring it for- 
ward with, as 1 have said, a greatly in- 
creased probalnlity of success. Of the 
advantages which must accrue to India 
and to England from such a change,' 1 
think no one who is acquainted witb the 
commerce of the two countries can have 
any doubt. It must add considerably to 
the commercial intercourse of both coun- 
tries, and greatly facilitate remittances 
from India to England.** 

Sir C. Forbes expressed a hope, tliat 
some steps would be taken at a very 
early period, that the remainder of the 
little manufactures of India, should be 
admitted into this country on the principle 
of reciprocity, — ^timt word of which India 
had heard so much, and of which it had 
experienced so little. He did hope that 
the directors would not lose sight of this 
important subject. 

The Chairman,"^** I should wish to see 
the trade between India and this country 
carried on on foir principles, but I fear 
that, even with a system of reciprocity, 
India, considering our advantages with 
respect to machinery, has no diaqce of 
competing witb this country in cotton ma- 
nufactures. 1 fear that even with equal 
duties she could never compete with Ui> 
in this market.** 

Sir C. Farbes^*^ Then that wouMibea 
good reason why the market should be 
riurown open to her on equal terms*** 

The Chairman.^** It may. but Hill I 
ffur 4iiat India would darivi but Btttu 
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advantagp, from her importation of ootton 
iiiaiiufactur^s heiv/* 

Sir C. Forbes said, that before the 
court adjourned, he felt bound to express 
to the hon. 'Chairman hk sincere thanks 
for his^ kind and -courteonB attention in 
knswering^ the questions which he had 
ventured to put, and for the g^eat zeal he 
had cvino^ on aH occasions, in every 
matter which had reference to the inter* 
eats of India*— (Hear, hear /) This wm a 
feeling in which he was sure every member 
hi that court would join. — {Hear, hear!) 
Though he might differ from that boo. 
gentleman upon some points, yet he must 
accord to him the just praise of the most 
zealous and disinterested devotion to the 
interests of the Company, and those of 
India in general. — {Hear, hear /) 

Mr. Twining was glad that, though at 
the beginning qf the day there had arisen 
some points of difference in opinion be*, 
tween those inside and those outside the 
bar, they were now so cordially united in 
matters which concerned the general wel- 
fare of that country, of whose interests 


they were tlie guardians. He was glad 
to find, that in the present days cblHijig 
economy, the Company had generoualy 
lent Itself to the protection of so import 
tant an experiment as that of fiicilitathig 
the communications between India and 
this country. 

Sir C. Forbes waidf that this waaaterU 
ing a new subject; and as that mudi mis- 
used word economy** had been men- 
tioned, he could not but expness his re« 
gret that a chilling economy bad found its 
way into some of the minor departments 
of the Company's domestic establish ment. 
He alluded to the circumstance of coffee, 
which had hitherto been allowed to some 
of their servants in the morning, having 
been withheld from tliem. This was a 
poor paltry economy, and was wholly un- 
worthy of the otherwise general liberality 
of the Company. 

The Chairman now declared that this 
was a General Quarterly Court for the 
purposes named in the Act. 

The court then adjourned. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TXA PORTS. 

The I^ovdsof the Treasury have approved 
of the under-mentioned ports, for the im- 
portation and warehousing of tea, viz: — 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Leith, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 
I^eave is also given for tea and other 
Eastern produce for the Glasgow market, 
being transhipped into lighters at Greenock 
or f^rt Glasgow, in charge of revenue 
officers. Tea, as well as articles the pro- 
duce of the East Indies, may be removed, 
under bond, from the original port of im- 
portation, to any warehousing port in the 
United Kingdom, for the purpose of being 
re-waretiomed for home cotisumjUion, with 
liberty to pay the duty any time within 
two years ; and while at the port of im- 
piMtation tea can only be deposited in a 
warehouse exclusively apjiropriated for that 
purpose, it may, on sudi re. warehousing 
be placed in any warehouse legalized for 
other goods. 


SIR B. J. GAMnXR AMD SIR R, GRANT. 

The King Ims been pleased to confer the 
honour of knighthood upon the following 
gentlemen . 


Cdnanl John OamUer, fiaq. lUooider of Prinee 
of Walw Island I date Aug. 6, 1834. 

The Wght Hon. Robert Grant, Governor, nf 
Bombay, and KnMt Grand Crom of the Royal 
Itaiovum Gudphlc Order ; date Aug. 99, 1834. 


NEW riVB TEE CENT. lOAN. 

llio Court of Directors have given 
jAOt&cd^ dated 17 September; that they will 


continue to receive, at the auditor’s office 
in the East- India House, notifications 
of the wish of the proprietors of Bengal 
Six per Cent. Remittable Paper to trans- 
fer their property to the New Five per 
Cent. Transfer Loan, under the conditions 
specified in the court’s advertisement of tbb 
14th May last, until the 1st of December 
next, upon whidi day the lists will be 
finally closed. 

The notice of liUi May is as follows: 

The Court of Directors of tlie East- 
India Company do hereby give notice, 
that instructions have been issued to th^ 
Government of Bengal to cOmioence dis- 
charging the Six per Cent. Remittable Deb4 
'by advertising the payment, after fifteen 
months* notice, of two crorea of that debt. 
Instructions have also been issued to the, 
said government to open a Transfer Loan, 
into which remittable paper (whether pre- 
viously advertised for discharge or not) 
may be transferred at the rate of 105 
rupees of the new for 100 rupees of the 
present loan, tlie principal so increased 
to bear an interest of 5 per cent, per 
annum, payable in cash in India ; or 
in case of residents in Europe at their 
option, either in cash in India or by bills 
on the court, at twelve months* date, and 
2f. Id. the sicca rupee, such new loan to 
be irredeemable for twenty years from the 
22d of April, 1834, and whenever re- 
deemed to be paid oflf (upon a previous 
notice of iifteen montbq^ such notice to ex- 
pire itt any time after the termination of 
the said twenty ycavs) at the option of .the 
ereditors, either In ca^ in India or by bills 
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upon the court at twelve montlia’ date and 
at Sr. Id. the aicca rupee, with power to 
the company to postpone payment of those 
bills for one, two, or three years, upon 
allowing interest at 5 per cent, per annum 
for the period of the postponement. Pro- 
prietors resident in Europe will be per- 
mitted to have their notes registered in 
England, in such a manner as will allow 
of their Mng sold here without previous 
reference to India. The interest in such 
cases to be of course payable at the same 
periods as when the bills would have be- 
come due had the jumklaiiee of interest 
been^eontinued by bills. The said transfer 
loan will be kept open in India for a 
period of four months from the date of its 
announcement, and at the expiration of 
eleven months from that time (making 
fifteen months in the whole) holders of the 
remittable paper who may decline the 
terms offered will be paid off out of the 
sum appropriated to that object. The 
Court of Directors do further give notice, 
that holders of remittable paper, resident 
in Europe, who shall signify at the audi- 
tor's office in this house their intention to 
transfer their property into the new loan, 
will be entitled to such transfer without 
their taking any other step, provided they 
do so within four months from the date of 
this advertisement.'* 

The notice of 17th September adds, that 
proprietors, who either have notified or 
may notify their wish to transfer, are de- 
sired to observe that the transfers will take 
effect only at the period when the notes to 
be transferred shall fall to be discharged, 
under due notice, by the Bengal govern- 
ment ; and that the property in the new 
loan will be held in the form of stock, in- 
fit^kd of promissory notes ; that stock re- 
ceipts will be granted in Bengal to the 
respective proprietors, or their agents, in 
exchange for the promissory notes trans- 
fened; and that the new stock will be 
transferrable at the place of registry, in 
books to be kept for that purpose, in 
London and in India. 


SfXaaM COMMUMICATIOK WITH INDIA. 

The Court of Directors have given no- 
tice, that they have directed the govern- 
ment of Bombay to despatch the Hugh 
steam vessel bn or about the 10th 
of February next from Bombay, so as to 
admit of her arriving at Suez in time to 
meet a branch packet which the Admiralty 
have intimated their intention of dispatch- 
ing from Malta to. 'Alexandria, and which 
will leave Alexgiwla, on its return to 
Malta, on or ab^i fte }5th, and not later 
than the 20th df "March next ; and also 
that th^ have further directed that the 
Hugh lAnitay riwU remain at Suea till the 
arrival of the Lottdeitt mail, which will be 
despateW by IHi Mediterranean packet 
frorn Falmouth on the 3d of March next. 


HIS MAJESTY'S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 


4eh L. Dra/pr. (at Bornbay). Cornet Wilson 
Jones, from h.p. Ist Dr. Gu.. to be cornet, re- 



(22d do.). 

2d Foot (at Bombay). G. N. K. A. Yonge to be 
ens. by purch., v. Famhawe app. to Md F. (82 
Aug. 34). 

3d Foot (in Bengal). Ens. J. H. Cameron, from 
18th F.. to be ens., v. Netterville who exch. (22 
Aug. 34). 

CfA Foot (at Bombay). Ens. T. H. Martin, from 
1k.p.l1lthF., tobelleut., v.'Langspp.toeSihF. 
(1.5 Aug. 34).-^. O. C. Barnes to be ens. by purch., 
V. Martin who retires (29 do.).— Lieut. R. H. 
Tighe, from h.p. (>()th F., to be lieut., v. E. W. 
Young, who exen. (5 Sept.). 

9tA Foot (in Mauritius). Lieut John Spring. 
ftx>m 12th F., to be licut, v. Collier, who exen. 
(12 Sept. 34). 

16th Foot (in Bengal). MaJ. A. G. Campbell to 
be lieut. col., v. Hook dec. ; Capt. S. G. Carter to 
be major, v. Carm)bell ; Lieut. M. Smith to be 
capt., V. Carter: Ens. W. A. Kirk to be lieut., v. 
Smith (all 8 Feb. 34) ; Lionel Hook to be ens., v. 
Kirk (S Sepr.). 

17th Foot (In N. S. Wales). W. B. Kelly to be 
ens. by purch., v. Holden who retires (2!) Aug. 34). 

6(tth Foot (in N. S. Wales). Capt. the Hon. J* 
C. Best, from h.p. unattachetl, to be capt., v. 
Hairy Des Voux who exch., rec. dlf. (22 Aug. 34)- 
57th Foot (at Madras). Ens. F. M. Jackson to 
be lieut. by purch., v. Worslev, whose prom, by 
purch. has not taken place (13 June 34) ; Cadet L. 
Frost to be ens., v. Worsley dec. (12 Aug.)— Capt. 
Adam Gregory, from h.p. 28th P., to be capt., pay- 
ing dif., V. Kidd app. to22d F. (5Sept.).— Lic>ut. 
John Gray to be capt. by purch., v. Gregory who 
retires: Ens. John Mockler to be lieut. by purch., 
V. Gray ; and H. P. Faunt to be ens, by purch., v. 
Mockler (all 12 do.). 

50th Foot (in Ceylon). J. S. Robson to be ens. 
by purch., v. Crafgie who retires (12 Aug. 34). 

61st Foot (in Ceylon\ Lieut. Fred. Barlow to be 
capt. by purch.* v. Gay nor who retires : Ens. J. 
A. Shaw to be lieut. by purcli., v. Barlow ; and F. 
Steptiens to be ens. by purch., v. Shaw (all 18 
Sept. 34). 

70th Foot. (In Ceylon). Ens. John Gillespie, 
from h.p. 87th F., to be ens , v. Sutherland (29 
Aug. 34). 

87rA Foot (in Mauritius'. MaJ. Gen. Sir Thos. 
Reynell, Bart., and k.c.b., from S)9th F., to be 
colonel, V. Gen. Sir John Doyle dec. (13 Aug. 34). 

97fA Foot (in Ceylon). Maj. John Campbell, late 
of 57th F., from n.p. unattached, to be major, V. 
John Tyler who exen. (12 Aug. 34). 

Wth Foot (in Mauritius;. Maj. Gen. .Sir Colin 
Campbell, k.c.d., to be colonel, v. Sir Thomas 
Reynell app. to command of 87th regt. (16 Aug. 34). 
CetJlon Hegt. Lieut. Alex. Grant to be capt. by 

S uren., V. Law prom. In Royal Newf.Vet. Comps. ; 

l-Lleut. R. Lwle to be Ist-licut. by purch., v. 
Grant ; and J. W. Grylls to be 2d-lieut. by purch.. 
V. Lisle (all 29 Aug. 34). 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Ado. 89. Falcon, Burnell, from Cape 19th June t 
at Cove of Cork. — Sept. 1. Sir Jossph Banks, Da- 
niell, from N. S.Wales 29th March, and Batavia i 
at Portsmouth.— Diadam, Croft, from Bengal 8th 
March ; at Liverpool.— 3. Courier, Palmer, ftom 
Cape 20th June, off Mamte. —4. Sanjguenap, 
Stewart, from Manilla 85th March, Si^imom 
15th April, and Batavia 2d May { and Laura, Tay- 
lor, from Mauritius 19th May; both off Llver<» 
pool.— 6. Marv, Turcan, from Manilla; off 
ver.— U. Norval, Collish, fioni V, D, Land lat 
May ; at Deal.— 15. 'Waterloo, Cow, from Baasad 
I4th April, and Vlaagapatam 8th May; off Cna 
Wight.— ColumMa, Booth, from Singapore 98th 
Apnl; at Plymouth.— SMtis, CrJckmay,- from 
c;ape 12th July ; at Deal.— 16. Robert ^uHjffe, 
Bleasdale, from Ceylon } off PcnsancK— 89. JUsfii- 
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ing Star, Linton, from Ceylon 9th Mav; off Fai- 
mouth.-^^ Brookline, Pierce, from China 10th 
April, and Anjir 6th M^; off the Wight (for 
jtaUi, mtdile, from Batavia; 
(off bcilly for Hamburgh). 

Depetrturee, 

Auo. 26. Otterepool, Richardson, for Bombay; 
ftom Liverpool.- 27 . St, Helena, Long, for Algoa 
Bay ; and H»yal Admiral, Fotheringhain, for N. S. 
Wales (<^victs5 ; both from Deal.— 28. FJennor, 
Havelock, for Ascension, Mauritius, and Ceylon ; 
from Deal. — Sbpt. I, Mediterranean Packet, 
Pugh, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; from 
Liveri^l.— IMadetn, Airth, for Algoa flay; 
from Deal. — Duncan, Ilandell, for China; from 
Liverpool.— 3. Funchal, Mciinikcr, for V.D. Land 
and N. S. Wales; Catherine, Fcnn, for Cape and 
Bengal; Henrp Parcher, Baxter, for N. S. Wales 
(convicts) ; Childe Harold, Lancaster^ for Bengal ; 
Kgham, Turner, for Cape; and Ket swell. Wells, 
for ditto; all from Deal.— 4. Malcolm, Eyles, for 
Bengal; from Plymouth . — Lord Rldon, Wilkin- 
son, for Siam ; from Liverpool.— .'i. 1I.M..S. Alge- 
rine, De Roos, for Cafie; from Plymouth.-^. 
Irie, Mackwood, for Cape and Ceylon; from Deal. 
^Wellington, Liddell, for Cape and Madras ; from 
Falmouth. — 7. Eagle, Patterson, for Mauritius; 
from Deal.— 7. Buckinghamshire, Hopkins, for 
Bombay ; from Portsmouth.— JoAn Heyes, Jesse, 
for BomlM^; Cabotia, Ashton, for N.S. Wales; 
and Ann, MacAlpine, for Rio, V. D. Land, and 
M.S. Wales; all from Llvcrnool. — 8. Duke 0 / Ar~ 
mil, Bristow, for Capo, Madras, and Bengal; 
from Portsmouth.— Olivia, Roome, for c:ape; 
from Deal.— 10. 11. M. S. Thalia, Waucope, for 
Cape: from Portsmouth. — 12. Mary Ann, 
Hornblow, for Madras: from Portsmouth — Ijrr- 
kins, Ingram, for Cape, Madras, and Bengal; 
JF^lsabeth Taylerson, Saunders, for N*. S. Wales; 
FavoHte, Cobb, for Singapore ; and Fenella, Bos- 
worth, for St. Helena and Cape ; all from Deal.— 
13, Orient, White, for Bengal ; from Portsmouth. 
•^Undaunted, Miller, for N.S. Wales; from Deal. 
—14. I^ady Flora, Ford, for Madras and Bengal; 
and Madras, Beach, for Cape and Madras; 
both from Portsmouth. — Si/n/lf«ure, Wild, for 
Cape; from Deal. — 16. Mary, Turcan, for 
Bombay ; from Liverpool. — 19. Henry Bell, 
Wesley, for Mauritius, from Deal. — 2(). Zoe, 
Holmes, for Mauritius; from Liverpool. — 21. 
Elliza, Harris, for Cape; and Duchess of Xor~ 
thumberland, Jobling, for N.S. Wales, vUi Dublin 
(female emigrants); both from Deal. — ibijvni 
Sajton, Renner, for N.S. Wales; from Liverpool. 
—22. Jjotus, Gore, for Launceston ; from Deal. 
— 23. Sally Ann, Haydon, for Cape; and Em- 
peror Alexander, Hurst, for Bombay (coals) ; both 
from Deal. — Caledonia, Stroyan, for Bombay : 
from Liverpool. — Tropic, King, for Bombay; from 
Greenock.— 24. H.M.S. Zebra, McCrea, for Cape 
and India ; from Portsmouth. — Frances Ann, 
Ramsay, for Bengal ; from Liverpool.- 2.5. Sym- 
metry, Stevens, for Mauritius and Ceylon ; from 
Deal.— 25. Zenobia, Owen, for Cape and Bengal ; 
frrom Portsmouth. 


Expected . ' 

Per Euj^rates, from Bombay : Mid. H. O. Ro« 
bertson ; Mrs. Robertson and three children: Capt. 
Morris: Mr. Hornby; Mr. Lagham; Rev. Mr; 
Payne ; two children : one servant. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Childe Harold, for Bengal: Mr. and Mrs. 
Smithson ; Mr. and Mrs. Brightman ; Mr. and Mrs- 
Minchin ; Dr. and Mrs. Blenkins ; two Misses 
Blenkins; Lieut. Robbins; Mr. Rancon; Mr. 
Crawford. 

Per Buckinghamshire, for Bombay : Sir Robert 
Grant, new governor of Bombay ; Lady Grant anil 
family; Major Felix; Major Splller and lady; 
Major Miller and lady ; Rev. A. Goode and lady ; 
Dr. Stuart and lady; Dr. Hardy and lady; Dr. 
Barrington and lady; Mrs. Savary; the Misses 
Maync ; Misses Watkins, Gray, Morse, Rose, An- 
derson, Ralph, and Barrington; Capt. Macan ; 
Capt. Lloyd ; I.icuts. Massie, Taylor, Matthews, 
Penny, Hall. Thombury, and Lasctiles; Dr. 
Bird; Dr. Barra; Mr. Tweedale ; Mr. De la 
Motte; Mr. Valiant: Mr. Terry; 11 European 
servants ; R native ditto ; 3 Mussulmen ; 1 band 
master, artillery. 

Per Madras, for Madras ! Mr. and Mrs. King ; 
Lieut, and Mrs. Gerrard; Mr. and Mrs. Roberts; 
Miss Dcmcraux; Capt. Power; Capt. Peake; Dr. 
Conran ; Mr. O'Grady ; Mr. Munro ; Mr. Thom4 ; 
Mr. Bourgoyne; Mr. Everett; Mr. Money; Mr. 
Macbrian. 

’ Per Mary Ann, for Madras; Col. Williamson 
and lady ; Mai. Low and lady ; Miss Conway ; 
Miss Dixon; Miss Chesney; Dr. Boyd; Capt. 
Edwanls ; Capt. Mackenzie ; Capt. Rob^tson ; 
Mr. Blundell ; Mr. Outlow ; Mr. Chester ; Mr. 
Wilson ; Mr. Berry ; Mr. Allan. 

Per Larkins, for Cape : Lieut. Col. Brandreth 
and lady. — For Madras: Maj. Rorison and lady; 
Miss Spcnccr ; three Messrs. Hawkins ; two Messrs. 
Dufton— For Bengal: Mr. Brown; Mr. Minto; 
Mr. Cowell ; Mr. Harris; Mr. and Mrs. Herit^; 
Miss Owen; Lieut. Moore; Mr. A. Turner; Ens. 
Barbalt. 

Per Ijody Flora, for Madras: Lieut. Col. Cave; 
Miss Cave ; (.’apt. and Mrs. (’ramer ; Dr. and Mrs. 
Chippendall ; Capt. Smyth ; Cant. Cameron ; 
Capt. Cotton; Capt. Green; Capt. Campbell ; Mr. 
Congdon; Mr. Grant ; Mr. Hutchinson ; Mr. Car- 
ter; Mr. Fnirtclough; Mr. Moody. 

Per Orient, for Bengal : Lieut. Col. Kemm and 
lady ; Mrs. Anstruther and party of six ; Capt. 
Ellis and lady; Mrs. Cominellne: Miss Fast; 
Capt. Womum; Capt. Armstrong; Rev. Mr. 
Dare; Mr. Brewster. 

PerZemtbia, for Bengal : Major Barnes anti fa- 
mily; Mr. Denson anti family; Mrs. Steadman 
and sister ; R. Scott, Esq. — From Cape for Ben- 
gal : Sir Edward Ryan and family, &c. 6cc. 

Per H.M.S. Thalia, for Cape of Good Hope: 
Rear Admiral Campbell, new commander-in-chlef 
on the Cape station, and Governor of St. Helena. 


PASSENGERS FROM THE EAST. 
t^r Columbia, from Bombay : Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
Meams; Major Crosier; Capt. Campbell; Lieut. 
Mant i Lieut. Elton ; Lieut. Hodges ; two chil- 
dren ; four servants.— (Dr. and Mrs. Kennedy and 
Mgjor Keith were landed at the Cape.) 

Per Sir Joseph Banks, from N. S. Wales : Mrs. 
Balcombe ; Mrs. and Miss Abell ; Miss Price : 
Capt. and Mrs. Willis; R. Bourke, Esq.; F. Ro- 
thery. Esq ; Dr. Inches, R.N.— :Mq}. Hovenden 
died off Cape Horn.) ^ 

Per Henry, ftom N. S. Wales : The Venerable 
Archdeacon Broughton; Mrs. Broughton; two 
Misses Broughton ; Dr. Price, R.N. 

Per Nareal, from V. D. Land: Mr. and Mrs. 
Furlong and son; Miss Briggs; Mr. John Biyan; 
Mr. Jmb Burnley and three children ; Mbs Buro- 
Ifey I Master Burnley. 

""Per Watertoop ftom Bengal: Capt. Jfpimtton, 
Bengal N.I.; C. B. Francis,^ Esq., medial afa- 
blbliment; Dr. Sproule, R.N.: Muter Tuttle; 
Master Miss Amhroseb— From Vliagamtam : 
Master Campbell.— From St. Helena: Mrs. Blake ; 
M^BIake ; Mr. WiUiam Blake. 

pitr Fateon, from Cape: Mr,Wm. Coke; Mr. 
Jeto Thomas. 


BIRTHS, MAURFAGES^ AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS* 

Sept. 2. In Brvanston Square, the lady of John 
Cotton, Esq., of a daughter. 

.3. The lady of Capt. T, S. Rooke, 12th regt. 
Madras army, of a son. 

— At Boulogne, the lady of Capt. Thacker, of 
a daughter. 

5. At Felbrldge, the lady of George Raikes, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Croom's-hlll, Greenwich, the lady of 
Capt. Isacke, of a son. 

6. At .West Drayton, the lady of Hubert de 
Burgh, Esq., of a son. . 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 26. At Southampton, Henry Sotheby 
Blake, Esq., to Louisa Brooke, eldest (laughter or 
the late James Irwin, Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. Com- 
pany's civil service. 

28. At Trinity Church, Alexander Cromblew 
Esq., of Lincoln’s-Imi, haRbter-at-lsw, and of 
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Thornton CMtle, KincndfaMthlre. to Mary Har- 
ftatt. Mcoild dau^ter of Francif Richardioa, Bni., 
of Upper ForOaiMl Place, and the late Right Hon.- 
Lady Bllaab^ Richardaon, 

30. At St. George's, Hanover Square. Charles 
Evans, Esq., late of the Hon. E. I. Conmany's 
service, to Catherine, third daughter of Robert 
Ferguson, Esq*, of Deptford, Kent. 

Sept. 2, At Bootentown. House, Ireland. Michael 
Thunder. Esq., of Lagpre, county Meath, to Maw 
Charlotte, daughter of the late Col. D. H. D* Al- 
ton, of the Hon. E. 1. Company's swvice, «id 
late of Cheltenham. 


— Wm. Frederick McCulloch, Esq., nandscm 
of the late General McCulloch, of the Hon. E. I. 
Company's service, to Ellaabeth, eldest daughter 
of Suxg. Hamilton, of Omagh. 

4. At St. Marylebone Church. Capt. E. T. 
Tronson, H.M. 13th regt., to Emma, second 
dau^teroC Henry Wyllie, Esq., Somerset Street, 
Fortman Square. 

& At St. Matthew's, Bethnal Green, Mr. John 
Plnknw, of Ipswich, to Marla, widow of the late 
Wm. Warburton Cavendish, of Calcutta. 

6. At St. Pancnis New Church, James Pater, 
Esq., second son of the late Lieut. Gen. Pater, of- 
the Hon. E. I. Company's service, to Rosa, second 
daughter of John Croft, Esq., Brunswick Row, 
Queen Square. 

9. At Dublin, Lieut. T. Fair, of the Hon. E. I. 
Company's service, to Lavlnia, daughter of Wm. 
Clarke, Esq., of Wellington Place. 

— . At Tunbridge Wells, Thomas Henry Lord 
Dalsell, eldest son of the Earl of ('amwath, to 
Mary Anne, relict of the late John filachford. 
Esq., of Altadore, county of Wicklow, and eldest 
daughter of the late Right Hon. Henry Grattan. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Richard Martin, 
1I.A., minister of st. John's Chapel, Greenock, to 
Emma Mary, relict of Peter Pilcher, Esq., of the 
Hon. E. I. company's naval service. 

1(1. At Ladykirk, David Marjoribanka, Esq., of 
Dulwich, Surrey, youngest son of the late Sir 
John Maijoribanks, Bart., of Lees, in the aiunty 
of Berwick, to Miss Robertson, of Ladykirk, in 
the same county, eldest daughter of Sir Thcnnaa 
Haggerston, Bart., of Ellingnam, county of Nor- 
thumberland. 

13. At Brighton, W. R. H. Brown, Esq., of 
Upper Stamford Street, to Ann, relict of the late 
L^t. Col. Staunton, c.b., of the Bombay esta- 
bliahment. 

16. At SeUtng, in Kent, Wm. Augustus Munn, 
Em., only son of the late Lieut. Col. Heniy Munn* 
Of the Madras establishment, to Eliabetn, eldest 
daui^ter of Henry Hilton, Esq., of Sole Street 
House. 

— At Leith, George Melkle, Esq., Surg^eon, 
Hon. E. L Company's service, to Madallne, ddest 
daughter of the late Charles Kerr, Esq., ofCalder 
Bailie. 


17. At Edlnlnugh, William TumhuU, E^., 
Mulrdean, son of tne late David 'rurnbuU, Esq., 
of Mirsapore, East-lndles, to Sarah, youngest 
^tig hter ctf the late Alexander Mai)oribatilu, 
Esq>, of Marjoribanlu. 

At St. Pancras Church, John George Wood, 
Esq., to Rote^ third daughter of William Daniell, 
Esq., ILAi 

SO. At Dover, Capt. Charles Sturt, late of the 
39th R^, eUest son of Napier Sturt, Esq., of 
Buckshaw-lioase, Dorset, to Charlotte ChrlsUma, 
eldest dau^ter of the late Colonel Greene, audl- 
tor-teneraTof BengaL 

82. At Cheltenham, Capt. Henry Thomas Hlt- 
chlns, of the Madras army, to Atm, youngest 
degj^ter of Peek Gerinad, Esq., of r 


StATRt, 

lfop4. At see, on board the At* Jeeeph Baoke, 
on bis return from New South Wakato England, 
Mq). Hovnden, of H-lft 4Ui rqgt. ofEoot. 


to EiMiMML Chtfka 



so. Ai: 


tlkUhtted States, aged 


About 78 yeami Tboraaa Law, Biq., bratlwr to 
the late Lord BUenberoughand the presmit Bishop 
of Bath and Welln He was Ibv nnumber of yearn 
in the dvil seevice In India. 

Aug. 16. At Paris, CaroUtie, fifth daujpiter of 
Sir Anthony Buller* Bart., at Pounds. 

17; At Rathooflhy,. county Klldarr, Iidand, in 
the 5l8t year of his age, Capt. Gawen Wm. Has 
mllton, C.B., of the royal navy. He was present 
during the operations of the British army in Egyp4 
where he received a savere wound, which never 
perfectly healed to the end of hie life. 

18. At liodnet Rectory, Salop, Edward Taylor, 
Esq., comet in the 6th r<^. Bengal L.C., aged 24, 

19. At Strathpefrer, in Ross-shire, Capt. Ste- 
phen Slight, of the Bombay engineers. 

23. At the Manse of Inveresk, Scotland, Colonel 
Francis Phillip Stewart, of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany's service. 

27. In London, aged 80, George Clyroer, Esq., 
inventor of the Columbian press, late of Phila* 
delphia. 

28. At his house In ChesterflcM Street,, MayfMr, 
in consequence of an accident, llininas Snoc^rassy 
Bsq., late of the Madras civil servioei 

31. At Greenwich, after an illness of long and 
acute suffering, Maior James Franklin, of the 1st 
legt. Bengal L.C., in the 38d year of his age. 

Sept. 1. At Foxdown, Wdlington, Somerset- 
shire, Harriet, wife of John Walter Lewis, Esq., 
late of the Madras civil service. 

— At Frankfort-on-the- Maine, Capt. Cumber- 
lege, ageii ()7* for many years a commander in the 
Hon. E. I. Coin|>any's service. 

2. At his seat, Beddlngton Park, Surrey, Ad- 
miral Sir Benjamin Haliowell (‘arew, o.c.b., in the 
74th year of his age. By his death the country 
has been deprived of one of the only three sur- 
viving heroes who commanded ships at the battle 
of the Nile. 


— At Brighton, in her eighteenth year, Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of Richard Winstaiiley, 
Esq., of Mecklenburgh Square. 

7. At Paris, Col. Richard Sutton, Count Clo- 
nard, aged 76 years. His brother (also Count 
Clonard) commanded the frigate which accompa- 
nied that of La Perouse In his last and fatal voy* 
age, and shared his fate. 

9. In Norfolk Street, Strand. James WeddelU 
Esq., R.N., F.R.S.E., in his 47th year. His voy- 
ages towards the South Pole (in which direction 
he penetrated to the highest degree of latitude 
hitherto attained), and his valuable additions to 
the stock of nautical information, have secured to 
his merits the pernctual remcmbrauce aflOowded by 
the enrolment of nis name with those of the rooeA 
distinguished navigators^ 

12, At Holyland, near Pembroke, from the ac- 
cidental explosion of> His fowling-piece, while get- 
ting over a hedge, partridge-shying, the con« 
tents of which lodged in the upper and fore part of 
his head, and caused Instantaneous death, Lieut- 
Gen. Alexander Adams, in the 63d year of his age. 
This gallant officer served many yeacs in the East- 
lndles, and was present at the battles of Assaye 
and Argaum. 


14. At Edinburgh, Sir John Leach, . Master of 
the Rolls, aged 74. 

15. At his house in Russell Squaiey Sir Charlm 
Flower, Barb, In his 72d year. 

26. At Edlnburgn, William Blackwood, Esq., 
the well-known and dlatlnguished publisher in that 
city. 

17- In Trinity Square, Susan, wife of' Capt. 
Thomas Lynn, of the Hon. E- 1. Compaay'a >vr- 
vlce, to her 67th year. 

— At Elliott House* near Rlpon, at an aB. 
vanced age, Capt. Elliott, R.N. This vanetable 
officer was one of the few survivors who sailed 
zouDd the world with the celebrated Capt. Cook* 

18. At Edinburgh, Mr. David Scott* Mto mt- 
oister of Costorpnlne, and profesior of Htbiiw 
and Oriental langnaget in ttie Uaivenlty 4!»f Ilk 
Andrews. 

‘ 22. At Cheltenham, Sir William' MsalMiM 
Bart, cf Lees, in the county of flerwhH ? " 

Latehf. AtCl]|lon*aged7»*Mfa. r ' “ “ ” 
OfUfitbs* widow of thetotoCa^r 
B. I. Compioyt service. 
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N«D. The letters P,C» denote. prime co^, or numujiieturer** pricee s advance (per cent.) on the same s 
D. discount (per cent.) on the same / N.D. »io demand,~.mThe bazar maund is equal to 82 tb> 2 oz* 2 
and 100 basar maunds equal to Wi) factory maunds. Goode sold by Sa.Hupees B. mds, produce 
Sto8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees V. mds. — The Madras Candy is equal to 500H>. The 
Surat Candy is equai to 746^ lb. The Pccul is equal to I33i lb. The Gorge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, March 20, 1834. 


. IIS.A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. iti o (di, 

Bottles KKilo 0 — 

Coals II. iTid. 0 4 — 

Copper Sheathing. 16-32 ..F.nid. :i4 1 — 

Braslers* do. ;il 12 — 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 29 U — 

Bolt do. 30 H — 

Tile do. 27 H — 

Nails, assort do. .* 0 o — 

Peru Slab Ct.Ils. do. 3.3 0 — 

Russia Sa.Ils. do. 

Copperas do. 1 lo — 

Cottons, chintz pcc. 

Muslins, assort do. i 4 — 

Yarn 16 to 17(1 nuir o 4i — 

Cutlery, flue 2;)A. — 

Glass.. 120. — 

Hardware 30A. — 

Hosiery, cotton 1.5 A. — 

Ditto, silk P.C. 


Rs. A. ! R8.A. Rs. A. 

20 0 Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 3 11 @ 3 12 
10 8 flat ..do. 3 12 — 3 13 

0 S English, so do. 2 2 2 3 

a? Ji ■ flat do. 2 2 — 24 

32 8 Bolt do. 2 12 — 2 14 

. Sheet do. 3 8 — 3 11 

2i) 10 — . Nails cwi. 10 0 — 14 0 

.30 8 lI(K)ps F.md. 2 12 — 3 O 

28 4 Kentledge cwt. Oil — 0 12 

37 0 head. Pig F. md. 4 9 — 4 10 

.*« 8 Sheet do. 4 10 — 4 12 

— — Millinery 10 A. — 20A. 

1 12 Shot, ])atent bag — — 

. Sjielter i.'t.lts. F. md. 4 6i — 4 81 

13 0 SUitionery 30 A. — 40 A. 

0 71 Steel, English Ct.Hs. F. ind none 

.Swedish do. 6 .5 — 6 6 

IHD. Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 19 6 — 19 12 

4oA. Woollens, Broad cloth, One ..yd. 3 0 — 84 

2.5A. ’ coarse and middling. ... 10 — 28 

' — — Flannel fine 1 H — 110 


M A D 11 A S, A pril ‘2, 1 8:15. 


Ils. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Bottles 100 7 (ff>, 8 Iron Hoops * candy 24 @ 28 

Copper, .Slicalhiiig candy 24.» — 2A0 Nails do. 

— Cakes do. 220 — 2.30 I.eiid, Pig do. .36 — 42 

Old do. 225 — 230 Sheet do. ;W — 40 

Nails, assort do. 280 — 3(Kl Millinery 25A. — .30 A. 

Cottons, Chintz 10 A. — 1.5 A. .Shot, patent 2.5 A. — 30 A. 

— Muslins and (iinghams 15A. — 20 A. Spelter candy 28 — .10 

Loiigcloth, fine 20A. — 25 A. Stationery 25A. — .lOA. 

Cutlery, tine P.C. — 10 A. .Steel, English candy 80 — 85 

Glass and Earthenware P.C. — 10 A. Swedish do. 140 — 1.50 

Hardware lOA. — 15 .\. Tin Plates lx>x ^ — 21 

Hosiery PC.— 10 A. Woollens, Broad cloth, fine 15 D. — 20D. 

Iron, Swedish, candy 42 — .50 coiursc 15 D. — 20D. 

— English sq do. 21 — 23 Flannel, fine P.C. — 10 A. 

— Flat and bolt .....do. 21 — 23 


BOMBAY, April .5, IS.SI. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

16 



R9. 

51 

Rs. 



{ Eiigiisli, do 


22.8 ' ' 





4.8 

11 

6 


Co|)per, Sheathing, 16-32 . 

.cwt. 474 

— 

I Nails 


— ■ 


.dp. 48 — 

60 



SS 



Tile -- - I 

.dOt 514 



29 

. 

Cottons, Chintz, dec., drc... 


— 

Lead, Pig 


as 

ft 

— 

— Muslins 



_ 

iMilllnery 


no demand 

— Other goods 


— . 

'Shot, patent 


0 


Yarn, Nos. 25 to 60 .. 

. .lb. 0.13 

— . 

Spelter 


6.8 


Cntldry, tabic 

P. c. 

— ■ - 

Stationery 


15D. 

P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware . .. . 


40D. 

Steel, Swedish 


10 

1 . 

Hardware 


— ^ 

Tin Plates 


18 

II. 

Hosiery, half hose 

P. c. 


•Woollens, Draad cloth, 

1 Flannel, fine 

fine ..yd. 

3 — 

0.12— 
0.8 — 

6 

1.12 

1.4 


CANTON, April 1, 1834. 


Drs. Drs.' 

Cottons. Chints, 28 yds. piece 2A @ 4i{ 

— Longcloths do. sj — 6 

MuMlns, 20 yds do. 2 — . 2 

_ Cambrics, 40 yds do. 4—6 

— Bandiuinoes .*( 10 . -h. 2 

Vkm, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 40 — 65 , 

Iron, Bar do. 1.30 —1.40, 


Smalts . 


Drs. Drs. 
pecul 30 @ 70 

Steel, Swedish, In kits .cwt. 4 — 

Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 1.25 — — 

, do. ex super yd. 2.76 

, Camlets pee. 17 — 21 

po.Duteh da 28 30 

, l.ong£ll8 *...do. 8 — 81 


Rod da 2) — iTin, Straits pecul 161 — 164 

Lead, Pig da 4 — Tin Plates . .box 10 —11 


/i.N. S. Vol. 1 5. No. 58. 


(R; 
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Pricet of European Ooods •» the Eatl. [Oct. 

SINGAPORE, April t24, 1834. 


Dm. 

Anchors pecul ( 

Bottles UK) Hi • 

< Copper Nalls and Shcathiuc pecul 30 - 

( !ottons, M adapnllanis, 25yd. by 32in. prs. 13 • 

Imit. Irish 2.'> .10 do. 2i • 

Longcloihs .10 to 40 • • • • .10-.17 do. 4 ■ 

do. do. 30-40 do. .•» ■ 

do. do 44 do. 5 • 

— ■ .‘H) do. 0 • 

54 do. 7 

UO do. 7 

Prints, 7-0. ningle colours do. 2V 

9-0 do. 3 

—— Cambric, 12 yds. by 42 to 45 in. • - do. 14 

J.iconct, 20 44 • . 40 • • • -do. l-l 

Lappets, 10 40 . • 44 ... - do. 1 4 


Drs. Drs. Drs. 

104 Cotton Ilkfs. imIt. Battick, dble.* corRe 6 @ 8 
^ 4 do. do Pulllcat doi. 24—3 

— 31) ' Twist, 24 to 42 pecul 45—50 

— .1 Hardware, assort. P. D. 

— 2\ Iron, Swedish pecul 5 — 5J 

— 0 Lead. Pig do. 44 — 5 

— 0 Sheet do. 5 — 54 

— 04 Shot, patent bag 14—2 

— Ov Spelter pecul 4 — 44 

— 3 Sieei, Swedish do. 04 — 7 

— 4 Kngiish do. 4J — (» 

— *>l Woollens, Long Klls 10 — 11 

— 4 C.-iinblets do. 20—25 

— Ladies’ cloth tScarlet) yd. I4 — 24 


It E M A 

Colcittta, April 12, 1834.— The market for 
Chintzes continues very inactive, and there are no 
sales to report. Some licavy sales otMaconeisaiul 
Lappets have been efl'octeil at last week’s prices : 
in other descriptions we have no alteration to 
notice. Tin key lied Yarn is in demand, and the 
price may be nuotwl somcwh.at liiglier. Mule 
Twist is in limited demand, and no alteration in 
prices. Orange Twist remains in giNid iniiuiry. 
Woollens ofcoars:*r desi riplions, scat let and bine, 
have somewhat declined in price. Cop|>er con- 
tinues in demand, and a further mproveinent has 
taken place in cunseiiuetice of holilers acting with 
lirinness. Iron without sales since our last. Nail, 
Hod, and Hoop, have slightly imnrovi^d in prices; 
olher descriptions remain without alteration. 
.Stwl continues without innuiry. Lead has im- 
proved in prices, owing to the demand from the 
iTppcr I*rovinces. Spelter and Tin Plates con- 
tinue pretty active. Quicksilver, nothing doing. 
—Pc. (Utr. 

Bontf^fti/t April 5 . — There seems no active ilcinand 
for Cotton goods whatever, and the market appears 
heavily stockeil with every variety of British t:ot- 
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ton. (’otton Twist continues without any demand, 
and no transactions have liecii rcnortctl lately. The 
stocks of metals in second hands arc very heavy, 
and sales at low prices even dillicult to effect. Wool- 
len gtKids do not improve in price, though the 
stock, from reduced imports, cannot he great.— 
Pr. Cur. 

Cuutov, March lit, 1834.— Wool lims continue 
without deuiand. — March 25. There has been a 
decline in Woollens lately of full half a dollar per 
vard; and the inaiket is extremely dull, with a 
heavy stock. 

SiMf^'ftporct April 10, 1834. — The demand for 
Kiirojie Piece (iooils and Twist is a little improveil, 
and several sales have been made at our miotations. 
.\o blue Twist at present in the market, and a 
liiniteil (piantity of No. 49 won Id now readily fetch 
{•5 to 100 Drs. per pecul. Bar Iron is in demand, 
hut at low prici's. Tiierc is a good deal doing in 
tile various articles of China consumption, per 
junks.— 2‘1. During the week, the demand 
for IMecc Goods has been rather animateil, and a 
giHul many sales have taken place at our ciuota- 
tions. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, April 1% 1834. 
Government S'ecuritics. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Its. As. f Sell. 

.Prem. 23 4 Rcmittable 22 4 Prem. 

* « « 

0 8 .... Ditto .... 2 do. 0 4 

p. . ( New 5 per Cent, from \ 

” No. 1151 to IGOO ../ 

Ditto 1601 to i52(N) from 1 to 21 per cent, prom., 
according to the number. 

2 4 3d, or ^ew ditto .... 2 0 
Disc. 9 12 4 per cent. Loan dis. . . 1 0 Disc. 
3,(XX) Bank of Bengal Shares— 3,200. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bill) 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit ‘ . 4 0 da 

Rate of Exchange. 

Bills onCourt of Directors, 12 months* date, to buy. 
Is. 114d.; to sell, 28. per Sa. Rupee. 

Private Bills on London, 6 months* sight, to buy, 
2s. 24d.; to sell, 2s. 34d. per Sa. Rupee. 


Madras, Ajrril 8, 1834. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Reralttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per :i35 Sa. Us 27 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers , viz. 1064 Madras Rs. per 
KK) Sa. Rs 25 Prem. 

Five per cenL Bengal Unrcmittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Us. per .1.35 Sa. Rs Par. 

At the Kate prevailing among McrchanU 
and Brokers in buying andsellingPub- 
lic Securities, viz. 1064 Madras Us. per 
lOOSa, Bi; 2 Disc. 


Bcng.a1 Five per cent. I.oan of 18th Aug. 1825. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz, 106} 

Madras I{s.per KKI Sa. Hu. 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1,000 Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000 from 4 to I4 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 1.5th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Suliscriptiun, viz, 106} 

Madras Us. per 1(H) Sa. Rs 2 Prem. 

Exchange, Feb. 24. 

Agents* Bills, on England, at 30 days’ sight. Is. 84d. 
per M. Rs. 

Jiombay, AprU 5, 1834. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at G mo. sight. Is. lOd. to Is. lid. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 1054 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at .10 days* sight, 101 to 101.8 Bom. 
Rs. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government .Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 131 to 132 Bom. Rs. per 100 
.Sa. Rupees. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-2.1, according to the period 
of discharge, 1054 to 1084 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 1064 to 110 per ditta 
Ditto of 182!)-30, 110 to II04 per ditta 

Cantorit April I, 1834. 
Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 6 months* sight,— 4s. lod. to Gs. ; per 
Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal.— Private Bills, 209 to 211 Sa. Rs. per 
100 Sp. Dols. (no demand). 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 216 to 218 per ditto. 
Sycee Silver at Lintin, 3 to 34 per cent. prem. 

The Company have closed their treasury for 
bills on the Supreme Government. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, Sept. 26. 


The Wett-IndlA market is heavy, aod 
sales languid, though prices are well maintained. 
Mauritius Sugars sell freely, and East-Indla com- 
mand higher prices than the last India House rates. 
The sto» of West-lndia Is 8,914 casks more than 
last year; that of Mauritius 11,354 bags less. 

The Coffte market is very unsettled ; 
no public sales and few private purchases. 

OsMon.— The market Is steady, and prices arc 
supported, but the purchases are limited. 

Tm.— T he Company’s sale commenced on the 
1st Sratember; the following are the prices ob- 
tained:—- 

Bohea, qu. chests. Is. lOld, to Is. Hid., being 
Id. cheaper than last sale ; half ditto. Is. l()di. to 
Is. 10}d., Id. cheaper: large ditto. Is. 9id. to 
Is. 10|d., 2d. cheaper. — Congou packages. Is. iu|d. 
to 2s., being Id. to Ud. cheaper ; common, Is. 
to Is. 9id. ; good, 2s. to 28. 3d. ; fine, 2s. 5d. to 
28. 7|d.— >Twankays, common, 28. Ijd. to 2s. 2d.; 
better, 28. 2id. to 2s. 5d.; fine, 2s.dd. to 2s. 9d.; best, 
3s. 91d. to 3s. lOd.— Hyson, common. 3s. U^.d. to 
3 b. 8d. ; better, 38. Oil. to 3s. lid. ; good, 4s. 3d. to 
58.; fine, ds. 9d. to 6s. 2d.; best, Hs. to as. 3d.— 
Common Twankays have sold at 4d. per lb. ad- 
vance on prices of last sale. Hysons are dearer 
full 6d. to Hd. 

The market continues very firm, and low con- 

E ous are inquired for at Id. profit. Flowery Fe- 
oes arc also in demand, nor can wc wonder at 
this when they sold at lower prices than was ever 
known, and many of the finest quality. The 
clearing last week was immense : large Boheas 341 , 
half ditto 181, quarter ditto, 1,621 ; clearings of 
all kinds, 1,136,963 lbs. 

Silk,-~All descriptions are unaltered in value. 
The stock of most sorts of East-India is large. 

Jmfigo.— The total quantity declared by the 
East-lndia Merchants for sale on the 7th Oct. 
amoimts to 2,355 chests ; the show coiniiienced on 


and middling 
to 5 b. 9d. pCT 
kccounts from 
to be large. 

The London MweeantUe Journal says:—** The 
late East-lndla Company’s warehouses will be con- 
tinued as depositories fbr hooded goods until the 
goods now deposited are disposed of ; and also 
such goods belonging^ the late Company as may 
be on their voyage, ^hls point has been conceded 
by Government at the urgent request of a body of 
the most respectable Bast-Indla merchants, we 
earnestly hope that this privilege will be continued 
after the expiration of these evenU. in order to 
prevent any monopoly of the dock oompanles, 
which we understand has been attempted oy the 
SU Katherine and London Docks, The public are 
already well aware of the recent conduct of these 
dock companies in their combination to raise the 
rates and charges on wine and spirits ; and we have 
no doubt that, if they could once obtain a mono- 
poly of the lx)nding of East-lndla produce, the 
East-India merchants would be in a worse situa- 
tion than the wine and spirit dealers. Great cause 
exists for unslumbering vigilance, lest other mono- 
polies should arise out of the extinction of that of 
the late East-India Company, of a decidedly 
worse cliaracter. There is evidently a spirit abroad 
that is at something of the kind— a pitiful passion 
fer getting, not on honourable and equitable prin- 
ciples, but in titter disregard of such rules of con- 
duct — in fine, an assimilation of the land to the 
water, in which the large fish devour the small 
ones.” 

The East-India Company have given notice that 
1k\oy will not avail themselves of the privilege 
Ipantcfl by Govehimentto take charge, warehouse, 
and sell, the goods of the merchants trading to 
India and China. 


tlie ]5th Sept, and oomMliet gocM 
descriptions, such as sold at 4!u6d. 
Ih. at the Company’s last sale, Thei 
Calcutta sUte that the crop promises 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, fram August 26 to September 25, 


Aug. 

Bank 

Stock. 

3 Pr. Ct 
Red. 

3 Pr.Ct. 
Consols. 

' 3 J Pr.Ct. 
Red. 

New 3.V Long 
Pr.Cwit. Annuities. 

India 

Stock. 

4 Pr.Ct. 
1826. 

India 

Bonds. 

Exch. 

Bills. 

26 

223 222i 

90g90i 

90i89i 

98^98^1 

98198 |I7,517^ 

258 

... 

15 17p 

40 38p| 

27 

222 

901901 

89|89j 

98^98# 

97|97il7,517,S 

— 


15p 

40 38p 

28 

221 i 

90i90 

90 89i 

98^98? 

97197 ^ 

17Ti!l7Tl 

25Gj 


14 16p 

39 37p' 

29 

221 

89i89i 

89 89^ 

97|97| 

97i97il7Ti 17f 

2.55*6* 

— 

12 14p 

37 34p| 

30 

Sep. 

220 

89i90i 

891891 

97|983 

97^971 

m j7t| 

255} 

— 

13 Hp 

35 37p' 
35 37p^ 

1 

220;221 

90i 

89J89J 

98 98} 

97i97f 

97^8 

17| 171 

25616 

— 

15 IGp 


2 

220^221 

90j90i 

89f90 

98j98i 

Shut 

— 


15 17p 

35 37p| 

3 

Shut 

90}90i 

90^90^1 

98j98i 

98 98i 

— 

— 

— 

15 17p 

35 37p 

4 

— 

Shut 

90^90 

98J99 

98i9S 


— 

— 

15 17p 

36 32p 

5 

.1^ 


90 90i 

Shut 

98 98| 
98*98* 

— > 

— 

— 


33 Sip 

6 

— 


90i90i 

-I* 

— 

— 

— 


32 33p 
32 S3p 

8 




— i 

98*98| 

— 

— 

— 


9 

— 


90 J 9 OI 


98{98} 

— 

— 

— 

14 12p 

32 33p 

lo 


— 

90|90l 

— 

98{99 

— 

— 

— 

• 

32 33p 

11 

— 


90|90i 


98 1991 

— 

•— 

— 

13 15p 

32 33p 

12 

— 

— 

90f90i 

— 

98f99 

— 

-i. 

— 

15 16p 

33 S4p 

13 

— 

... 

90|90| 

— 

98|99 

— 

— 


14 16p 

40p 

15 

.... 

... 

90|90| 

— . 

98*98} 

— 

— 

— 

15 17p 

41 43p 

16 

— 

— 

90190 ; 

* — 

98|98i 

— 


•- 

15p 

41 43p 

17 


— i 



98|99* 

— 

— 

*— 

— 

43 41p 

18 


— 



98|99i 

— 

— 

— 

... 

42 41p 

19 




99 98* 

— 

— 

— ■ 

17P 

41 42p 

20 

—1 




99 98| 


— 

— 

15 17p 

41 43p 

22 





99*98*1 

— 

— 

— 

18 16p 

43 45p 

23 

■ — 

— 

90i90j 

— 

98199 

-i-i 

— 


18 16p 

43 44p 

24 

— 

— 

90J90| 

— 

98|99 1 

— . 

— 

— 

16 18p 

43 44p 

25 

1 — 

' — . 

90i90| 

— 

98*99 

— 

— 

— 1 

16 18p 

43 44p 


FnmSRIGjt B arry 9 Stock and Share Broker ^ 7 ^ Birchin Lane^HJornfMl. 











PLAN 


OP TU£ 

EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY; 

CONTAIMNU 

A BRIEF ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED, 

WITH 

NOTICES OP THOSE WHICH ARE IN PREPARATION. 


The Edinbubgh Cabin^et Library having now reached its Sixteenth 
Volume, the Proprietors are desirous of offering a few observations, with a 
view to elucidate the general character and plan of the Publication more 
fully than could be done in the original Prospectus. 

The primary object of this undertaking was to constnict, from the varictl 
and costly materials that have been accumulating for ages, a popular W'ork, 
appearing in successive volumes, and comprising all tliat is really valuable 
in those branches of knowledge which most happily combine amusement 
with instruction. A scheme so comprehensive necessarily embraced a wide 
range of subjects ; all of which, however, though treated by separate writers, 
were designed to form component pacts of one uniform system. To record 
the prominent changes and revolutions in the history of nations to fol- 
low the progress of inland and maritime discovery, embodying the re- 
searches of those fearless adventurers who have traversed stormy oceans, or 
penetrated into the interior of barbaroua kingdoms; — to mark the steps by 
which the sciences and arts that refine and improve human nature have 
arrived at their present stage of advancement; — ^in short, to exhibit, under 
all their variety of circumstances and forms, Man and the objects by which 
he is surrounded, — are among the leading features in the design of the 
Cabinet Library. 

Its reception hitherto has exceeded the most sanguine anticipations of 
the Proprietors ; and they need only refer to the favourable notices in almost 
every journal in the British empire, for evidence that it is now established 
in the estimation of the public as a Work of acknowledged merit. It has 
also been reviewed with much commendation in numerous foreign periodi- 
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EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 


cals ; on the Continenti translations of it continue to be executed from time 
to time ; and in America^ the volumes^ as they appear^ are regularly stereo- 
t3rped. The method adopted from the banning, of not restricting the pub- 
lication to monthly issues^ has proved of material advantage^ — ^by allowing 
the different authors ample time to finisli their respective contributions in the 
most satisfactory manner ; while, by employing on the more important sub- 
jects a combination of talent^ and sometimes devoting to them two or three 
volumes^ means arc secured for rendering each work as perfect as possible. 
It needs but a cursory glance at wliat is already done to be eoavinced^ that^ 
although the held of enterprise is wide and diversified^ the various subjects 
are so methodically treated^ and so closely allied in tlieir nature^ as to amal- 
gamate into one regular and connected whole^ which^ when completed, will 
form a full and comprehensive Cabinet of truly valuable iiffoimatioh for all 
classes of the community. The entire plan may be briefly detailed under 
four subdivisions • 

I.— HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND STATISTICS. 

These form properly the basis of the system ; for surely no study can be 
more interesting^ or more instructive, than that which makes us acquainted 
with the political institutions and domestic habits of foreign nations ; with 
their productions and resources, flieir literature, antiquities, and physical 
appearance ; the principal events of which they have been the theatre; and 
with the condition of their present inhabitants. The Proprietors conceive 
that the manner in which these branches of knowledge are combined in the 
Cabinet Library, is an advantage which distinguishes its design; as by 
this means the reader is put in possession of the history, the geography, and 
the statistics of every particular country in one work, instead of having to 
search for them in many volumes, and these frequently so expensive as to 
be beyond the reach of ordinary nfliders. This department, in so far as it 
has yet advanced, may serve to illustrate the general plan. 

The African division of the g^obe has been nearly completed, three vo. 
lumes on the subject,--:the second, third, and twelfth of the series, — having 
dfieady aj^ieared. The first of these, entitled Narrative of Discovery 
AND Adventure in Africa, not only describes the natural features of that 
eontinent, and the social condition of its people, but also exhibits a view of 
whatever ia most interesting in the researches and observations of those 
travellers who have sought to explore its interior, from the times of the 
Greeks and Romans down to the recent expeditions of Park, Clapperton, 
and Lander; thus presenting within a narrow compass all that is known of 
those immense deserts which have hitherto been a blank in the geogra- 
phy of the world. ' A View of Ancient and Modern Egypt, and an 
Account of Nubia and Abyssinia, the Ethiopia of the ancients, are 
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comprised in the third and twdfth volumes. These countries^ alike in. 
teresting to the antiquary and the scholar as the cradle of the arts, have 
been carefully illustrated from the descriptions of the classic writers^ as well 
as from the labours of scientific travellers^ who^ in recent times^ have con. 
tributed by their discoveries to disperse the clouds that so long enveloped 
the splendid monuments of the Pharaohs> and obscured our geographical 
and historical knowledge of that portion of the globe. The greater part of 
the northern coast of the African continent still remains to be described ; 
but when this want is supplied^ by an Account of the Barbary States, 
which is now in progress^ the public will be in possession of a concise survey 
of the History, Geography, and Statistics of one grand division of the earth. 

To Asia sev^al works have already been devoted, and others are in a 
forward state of preparation. The fourth volume of the Library, which 
treats of Palestine, or the Holy Land, gives a succinct abridgment of 
its annals, with an account of the antiquities, constitution, religion, litera- 
ture, and present condiribn of the singular people by whom it was inhabited ; 
— embracing a topographical delineation of the cities, towns, and more re. 
markable scenes, chiefiy drawn from the works of travellers and pilgrims 
who have successively visited the country. 

The importance of British India, both in a political and a commercial 
point of view, made it necessary to give a minute and comprehensive ac- 
count of that portion of Asia ; and, accordingly, three volumes, — the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth,— *have been appropriated to that interesting subject. 
In these will be found a luminous view of the civil history of Hindostan ; 
exhibiting, in sudeession, tliose splendid achievements, both by sea and 
land, which signalized the early voyages and settlements of the English and. 
Portuguese; — the revolutions effected by the Mohammedan invaders, and 
the various dynasties established there by that devastating power, the career 
of which is diversified by such striking vicissitudes of grandeur and humi. 
liation; — and, finally, those still more brilliant events, so glorious to our 
countrymen, who with a handful of troops subverted all tlie states which 
had sprung from the ruins of the Mogul empire, and made themselves 
masters of a wealthy and fertile territory, containing a population of more 
than one hundred millions, that still remain in subjection to a government 
seated at the opposite extremity of the globe. In addition to these histoii- 
cal details, a concise account is given of the present state of British India; 
—the arts, learning, mythology, domestic habits, and social institutions of 
the Hindoos ; — die labours and present condition of the Missionaries ;~ 
the affairs and arrangements of the Company,^including an explanation of 
the mode and terms on which young men going out to India obtain their 
appointments and a summary of the valuable information recendy col. 
lected by Parliament respecting die commerce of the country. On the sub- 
ject of the projected steam-communication with India by way of the Red 
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Sea^ which now engages so much of die public attention^ some interesting 
remarks were supplied by the late distinguished officer and historian. Sir 
John Malcolm^ who was surpassed by none in the knowledge of all that 
relates to the management and resources of our Oriental possessions. To 
render the information concerning these extensive regions as complete as 
possible, the Natural History has been fully and methodically treated, — the 
separate articles being contributed by writers of acknowledged sdentiiic ac-^ 
quirements ; so diat, by thus directing to one object the talents and learn- 
ing of many, a more perfect work on British India has been produced, than 
if the undivided task had been assigned to any one individual* 

Next in importance and equal in interest to Hindostan is Ababia, the 
history of which. Ancient and Modern, forms the thirteenth and four- 
teenth volumes of the Cabinet Library. The physical aspect and geo- 
graphical limits of that celebrated peninsula, hitherto so little known ; — the 
peculiar character, customs, and political coniiition of the primitive race 
by which it is inhabited ; — ^the life and religion of^e false prophet, Mo- 
hammed, under whom was achieved one of the most wonderful revolutions 
that the world has ever beheld ; — the rapid and extensive conquests of the 
Saracens, who, in a few years, spread their dominion, and diffused a taste 
for arts and learning, from the shores of the Atlantic to the frontiers of 
China ; — the reigns and dynasties of the CaHphs ; — the civil government, 
religious ceremonies, and social institutions of the modem Arabs ; — tliese 
are the prominent topics illustrated in this work. 

Persia is connected, both locally and historically, with the preceding 
countries ; and, in the fifteenth volume of the series, a descriptive account 
is given of its antiquities, government, resources, productions, and inhabi- 
tants. Its ancient and modem history is critically detailed ; and a lucid 
sketch is given of the religion and philosophy of Zoroaster. As this work 
is the production of a writer who has travelled in that kingdom, the view 
which is given of its modem state has a truth and freshness which could 
only be derived from a personal acquaintance with the country. This vo- 
lume comprises also a description of Afghanistan and Beloogiiistan. 
At no very distant interval works will appear, on China, including Japan 
AND CpBEA, and on Assyria, with the interesting region between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates; and when to tliese are added some other sections of 
the great Eastern Continent, the Asiatic department of the Library, like 
the African, will be perfect in itself, — forming a complete epitome of tlie 
social and religious, as well as of the political and commercial state of tliose 
vast and important 'pations, so many of which are now closely connected 
by ties of recipfoed Intercourse with the British Empire. 

America has as yet occupied comparatively less space than the two pre- 
ceding divisions of ttie globe ; but a survey of its several states, as well as 
those of Europe, fonns part of the plan upon which the Cabinet Library 
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has been constructed. A History of the Scandinavian kingdoms^ Den- 
mark, Sweden^ and Norway, and of the adjacent Islands and Dependen- 
cies in the Northern Seas, is in course of preparation ; and among the con- 
tributors to this work the Proprietors may mention Henry Wheaton, Ho- 
norary Member of the Scandinavian and Icelandic Literary Societies, who, 
from his long residence at Copenhagen, in his official capacity of Chaise 
d'AfPaires from the United States, has had access to the best sources of in- 
formation. Greece and Italy, both Ancient and Modern, are now in a 
state of considerable progress ; and from what has already been accomplish- 
ed, some idea may be formed by the reader as to the nature and contents of 
this department of the Library. 

II.-MARITIME DISCOVERY. 

This subdivision of the ^dan is intimately and essentially connected with 
the preceding. The Adventures and Discoveries of Navigators are not only 
highly entertaining in themselves, as they abound in perils and disasters, 
and give rise to extraordinary displays of heroism and intrepidity ; but 
they serve to correct and enlarge our knowledge of history, by throwing 
new Ughts on the realities of nature and of human life. To this very 
interesting and important subject two volumes of the Cabinet Library 
have already been assigned. The Series opened with a description of the 
Polar Seas and Regions, — giving a connected narrative of the successive 
voyages to those remote parts for the purposes of colonization or discovery ; 
a view of die climate and its phenomena ; the geological structure and other 
remarkable features peculiar to the sublime scenery of the Polar latitudes ; 
with a copious account of the whale-fishery. To complete die history of 
Arctic adventure, the subject was resumed in the ninth volume, which 
delineates, in the same condensed manner, the Progress of Discovery on 
THE MORE Northern Coasts of America, including a detail of the nume- 
rous expeditions undertaken by the nations of Europe, and particularly by 
Britain, to trace the extreme limits of that vast continent, partly by land, 
and pardy by coast and river navigation. In these two volumes are con- 
tained a full and consecutive view of the vaiiouB efforts that have been 
made to explore die Arctic Regions, from the times of Cabot and Cortereal 
to those of Parry, Franklin, and Beechey. 

There is now also in preparation a minute narrative of the Circumnavi- 
gation OF THE Globe, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
This work has a twofold object; — ^first, to present to the reader an accurate 
account of the various commanders who have sailed round the world, their 
achievements and adventures; and, secondly, to describe the progress of 
discovery in the South Sea, as well as to give a concise view of the actual 
condition of the interesting communities of Polynesia. This, combined with 
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the Lives op Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier, already published, and 
vrith a work on Australasia, now preparing, will complete the account of 
OcEANioA, which modem cosmographers have recognised as a fifth geo- 
graphical division of the globe. In diis department will be exhibited, in a 
popular and authentic shape, a general survey of all that is most curious or 
valuable in the annals of naval enterprise. 


III.— NATURAL SCIENCE. 

To render the plan of the Cabinet Library as perfect and comprehen- 
sive as possible, the design embraces useful and instructive compends of 
Natural Science, more especially in those branches of it which serve to il- 
lustrate the progress of general knowledge. With this intention the Pro- 
prietors have introduced into their Work what may be termed a new and 
important feature, by annexing to the description’ of each country a popu- 
lar survey of its Natural History. This department has been uniformly 
intrusted to authors of undisputed prolbssional attainments, amongst whom 
are numbered some of the most distinguished men of science in the present 
day. Instead of discussing the subject in a merely tedinical style, they 
have given to it a form which renders it at once intelligible and attractive 
to die general reader. By this means a novel interest and a more inviting 
aspect have been given to an important branch of knowledge, which has 
not hitherto been treated in combination with Civil History. In thus en- 
deavouring to render Natural History not merely descriptive of the geolo. 
gical structure or the animal and vegetable productions of a country, but 
also illustrative of the character, habits, and resources of its inhabitants, 
the Cabinet Library has done what no similar publication has hitherto 
attempted. 

IV.— BIOGRAPHY. 

The lives of distinguished men are often intimately associated with the 
political events, as well as the scientific discoveries, of their times. Na- 
tional history draws its piindipal materials, and frequently borrows the 
only elucidation of its most important incidents, from the memoirs of indi- 
viduals. Of the pleasure and advantage to be derived from the relation of 
travds, voyages, and adventures, or of the aid which these afford in the 
study of maritime discovery, it is unnecessary here to speak. There is 
scarcely a region.j^f the globe, or a page in history or geography, to which 
these sources o^^ldligence have not added valuable contributions. 

In the dq^la^ent of Biography several specimens have already been 
given, and are inrpreparation. The Lives and Discoveries of the 
three criehrtf^ English Navigators, Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier, are, 
as already mentioned, comprised in the fifth volume ; in which is embodied 
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muck curious information relative to the romantic spirit of maritime en- 
terprise by which their times were distinguished, and a picturesque Narra- 
tive is given of the daring adventures of the Buccaneers. The Life op 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in the eleventh volume, belongs to the same class 
with the preceding; for, while it indudes a view of the most important 
transactions in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., interspersed with 
Sketches of contemporary public characters, it also details his nautical 
achievements, and unravels certain obscurities in his history, both as a 
statesman and a navigator, that have not hitherto been explained or under- 
stood. The Travels and Researches of Baron Humboldt, one of the 
most eminent naturalists of the present day, fall likewise under this head ; 
and, accordingly, the tenth volume has been devoted to an analysis of the 
journeys and scientific labours of that illustrious philosopher, who has per- 
haps done more than any living author to extend the boundaries of physi- 
cal knowledge. In preparing this work, application was made to M. de 
Humboldt himself, who kindly pointed out sources of information to the 
Editor. In addition to these works wiU follow a Series of Lives of cele- 
brated Naturalists” in all the different branches of the science. The 
first volume of the Lives of Eminent Zoologists, being the sixteenth of 
the Library, is now published, extending from the times of Aristotle to 
those of Linnjrus inclusive, and containing Introductory Remarks on tlie 
study of Natural History and the progress of Zoology. The second vo- 
lume, already in preparation, will be devoted to the most distinguished 
writers in the same department, from Pallas, Brisson, and Buffon, down 
to Cuvier, — ^and will conclude with General Reflections on the present state 
of the science. It is intended to offer to the public similar Memoirs of the 
principal Cultivators of Botany, Mineralogy, and Geology ; so tliat the 
Series, while forming a useful introduction to the study of those branches 
of knowledge, will also present a succession of biographical narratives, 
which, independently of their scientific details, cannot fail to prove ex- 
tremely interesting to all classes of readers. 

Such is a general outline of the plan oB ^hich the Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library will continue to be conducted. To point out its peculiar advaiL. 
tages, or to exhibit more at length the harmony and regularity of the 
scheme, and how the main subdivisions mutually coalesce with and illus. 
trate each other, would be superfluous. After the delineation of the seve. 
ral parts, just given, and the progress already made, no additional evidence 
can be requisite, to satisfy the public that the Work advances no claim for 
which it does not offer a sufficient guarantee, and that it is fitted to become, 
what it was originally designed to be, a complete and connected Library 
OF Historical, Geographical, Statistical, Natural, and Biographi- 
cal, Knowledge. 
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The typography of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library has been gene- 
rally acknowledged to be equally correct and beautiful ; and the binding is 
executed in a style which unites elegance with durability. Each volume 
is sold for five shillings ; and although the quantity of letterpress has in 
every instance considerably exceeded the original calculation, the price has 
not on that account been in any degree increased. Maps, accurately con- 
structed, are prefixed to the several works, not only illustrative of the king- 
dom or region to which they refer, but from time to time carefully cor- 
rected, so as to include the latest discoveries. Portraits and numerous 
other Engravings, executed by able artists, have been introduced, with the 
view of illustrating the text, and conveying characteristic ideas of the seve- 
ral countries, rather than of merely producing a picturesque effect. 


Having said so much on the plan, it only remains to subjoin a list of the 
principal writers who have contributed the volumes already before the 
public ; by which it will be seen that the Proprietors have redeemed tlieir 
pledge given at the outset, that the Series should be the production of au- 
thors of eminence, who had acquired celebrity by former labours in their 


respective departments : — 

THE LATE SIR JOHN LESLIE, 

Profuuor of Natural Phllosriith, in the Univenity 
of Edlnburgii. and CorreiiKindlng MemWr 
(j^of the Royal Institute of France. 

ROBERT JAMESON, F.R.S.E. & L., 
F.L.S.. M.W.S., 

Hrglus Professor of Natural HUtory, Lecturer on 
Mineralogy, Ac. in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

WILLIAM WALLACE, A. M., 
F.R.S.E., 

Probssor of Mathematics in the University of 
rdtiiburgh. 


REV. MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D. 
HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E. 

P. F. TYTLER, P.R.S. & F.S.A. 
JAMES BAILLIE FRASER. 
ANDREW CRICHTON. 

JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.B., &c. 

R. K. GREVILLE, LL.D. 

W. MACGILLIVRAY, F.R.S.E., &c. 
W. AINSLIE, M.D., M.R.A.S. 
CAPT. CLARENCE DALRYMPLE, 

Master Attendant at Mailras. 
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Published this day, price 5s. 

VOLUME THE SIXTH 
or 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, 

CONTAINING HIS ESSAYS ON 

CHZVAIiHY, KOMAIffCX:, AND THD DHAMA, 

WITH COPIOUS ANNOTATIONS; 

AND 

ILLUSTRATED BY ENGRAVINGS OF JERUSALEM, AND OF SIIAKSPEARE's TOMB 
IN STRATFORD CHURCH, BOTH FROM DESIGNS BY 

J. M. W. TURNER, R. A- 


The early Volumes of this Popular Collection contaiu — 

Vol. I. Life of Dry den. 

11. Life of Swift. 

III. & IV. The Celebrated Lives of the Novelists, &p. 
V. Paul's Letters to* his Kinsfolk, &c. 

all beautifully illustrated with Portraits and Designs. 


Volume the Seventh wi7l appear on Isf November^ and contain the 
Introduction to the Border and the popular Descriptions in the Provincial 
Antiquities of Scotland, charmingly Illustrated by Turner. Volume the 
First of 

THE Z.IFE OF NAFOIJION BONAPARTE, 

Forming Volume the Eighth, will appear on l$r December, and beside 
Copious Notes and Marginal References to Dates, will include Maps, by 
Sydney Hall, of the Emperor’s Campaigns In Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

The Illustrations by Turner comwie prominent places 

connected with the career of Napohe^^iuch as Brienne, House in Paris» 
Placentia, Verona, The Simplon, St Cloud, Vincennes, Milan, May- 
BNCE, Paris from Perb la Chaise, Malmaison, Fountainblbau, Waterloo^ 
Plymouth Sound ; and the Bellbrophon. There will also be given two 
genuine Portraits. 

Robert CadelLi Edinburgh i Whittaker & Co. London*. 
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Opinions of the Press on the Volumes of the Prose Works which have 
appeared to this time. 

«roL mu of 

In spite of the pressure from all the other prose of the week, we must spare one 
sentence of welcome for the First Volume of Sir Walter Scott's Miscellaneous Prose 
Works. Here we get for five shillings, a thick and handsomely printed volume ; a 
speaking portrait of Dryden, after Kneller, admirably engraved ; and a light and 
sparkling view of his tomb in Westminster Abbey. These captivating accessories were, 
however, scarcely needed to set off the l^ije Dryden ; one of the best biographies in 
our language. A full and interesting narrative of the personal and literary events of 
the great poet's life, an exact and entertaining criticism on his works and genius, 
with a fair, perhaps a favourable estimate of his character, were to be expected. 
Accordingly, Sir Walter Scott has painted the habits of the man, and brought out 
vividly the manners and spirit of the age, as well as the characters of Dryden’s 
principal contemporaries. The Notes added to the present edition are not only use- 
ful, as illustrating the text, but interesting as curious Curiosities of Literature. Of 
a truth, no library in the land, whether great or small, will be complete without this 
new edition of Scott's Life of Dryden,** — Spectator, April 26, 1834*. 

^'Here is the First Volume of a new and much extended edition of Scott's Miscel- 
laneous Writings in prose, got up with Notes and Illustrations, on the model of the 
edition of his Poems just finished in twelve volumes. The preliminary notice says-— 

** * The present Edition of Sir Walter Scott's Miscellaneous Prose Works will 
include many pieces which were never until now collected, or printed with his name. 
The whole will be arranged, as nearly as possible, in chronological order, thus illus- 
trating the course of the author's studies and exertions; and accompanied with 
notes, in which occasional mistakes are rectified, deficiencies filled up, and the obser- 
vations of contemporary critics quoted or condensed. Mr Turner has undertaken 
the pictorial embellishment of the series, by representations of many of the interest- 
ing scenes described in the text. 

* The Biographical department will include, besides the Memoirs of Dryden and 
Swift, those of the British Novelists, and a variety of Sketches hitherto scattered over 
different extensive and expensive collections: To these volumes will be attached por- 
traits of Dhtden, Swift, Smollett, and Mackxnzxjl In the Life of Napoleon, the 
text is corrected and partly annotated by the Author ; marginal dates are appended, 
in compliance with his instructions to his executors; and, in addition to Portraits and 
Mr Turner's Designs, this Edition is enriched with Maps of the Emperor's Cam- 
paigns. 

“ ‘ The most important articles contributed by Sir Walter Scott to periodical publi- 
cations^ are now for the first time to uppear in company with the prose, writings ori- 
ginally sanctioned by his name. 

* The Series will close with the Tales or a GaAsruFATHEa, and the Editor antU 
cfpates that the whole will be Comprised within twenty-four volumes, the last of 
which will, of course, include a copious Index.’*' 

** This volume includee The Life of Dryden ; the first elaborate biography executed- 
by Sir Walter, and one in which, availing himself of a world of curious materials 
collected by Malone, after the date of Johnson's Lives of the Poets, he Is allowed to 
have been at least M snceessfal as in any other work of the same species. The studies 
which Scott weni'ibrsngh, with a view to his Dryden, told largely on the future 
^aracter of his pwh creations in prose and In verse. Here he found the germs of 
all that he aftsinsvidB embodied in his Peverilofthe Peak, in particular; and not a 
few of those whieb have most gratified the world In his tale of Old MortaUty$ as 
well as in his Wood^cb. This edition of The Life of Dryden Isadifferent ho^ In 
ipore respects than one, from Its predecessors. The Editor says*-* 

** * Much important matter, originally scattered over seventeen volumes^ hi the dmps 
of Note% has now been appended to the Memoir, which has thus. It is hoped, been 
rendered mm complete and satisfactory for the purposes of persons who do not happen 
to possefi'lw W. Scott’s Edition of Drydenli Works. The present Editor has also 
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availed himself, on some occasions, of the labours of Mr D* Israeli, and other literary 
antiquaries, who have recently thrown additional light on subjects handled in this 
Biographical £ssay.* 

“ The illustrations are, Dryden’s hec'id, from tho picture by Kneller, which was pre- 
sented to Scott after the Life originally appealed, and which is at Abbotsford ; with 


a very elegant vignette of Drydcn*s tomb, 


“ A complete and Corrected edition of 
Sip Walter Scott's Miscellaneous Prose 
Works, will form an excellent accompani- 
ment to the Novels and l*oetry. Sir 
Walter's prose writings display great 
shrewdness, observation, and research, 
with high critical powers.**— /nverness 
Courier j \Qlh April. 

“ This first volume of the new edition 
of Sir Walter Scott*s Miscellaneous Prose 
Works, contains the celebrated memoir of 
* Glorious John,* originally prefixed to 
Sir Walter ScotPs edition of Dryden ; 
tiiid much interesting matter, originally 
scattered over seventeen volumes, in the 
shape of Notes, is now appended to the 
Memoir. Besides these additions — indis- 
pensable to a complete life of Dryden— 
there are odds and ends of antiquarian, 
literary, and personal information, from 
Hallam, D* Israeli, Malone, the reviewers, 
&c.**— Ztoer/ioo/ Journal, 3d May. 

** The beautiful edition of Sir Walter 
Scott*s Poems, by the same respectable 
publisher, is of itself an ample recommen- 
dation of a uniform edition of the la- 
mented Baronet's Miscellaneous Prose 
Works ; and with such an able pioneer, we 
are certain the way to public favour is ren- 
dered easy.*’ — Parley^s JBristol Journal^ 
3d May. 

The present volume contains the 
X^ife of Dryden, which, it will be recol- 
lected, was written by Sir Walter for the 
first collected edition of the poet’s works, 
published in 1808, in eighteen octavo 
volumes, and of which a second edition ap- 
peared in 1821. Sir Walter’s prose wri- 
tings are the most valuable of his works, 
and he excelled particularly in biography. 
This is not the time or place for extended 
criticism, but we may remind our readers, 
that the Lives of Dryden and of Swift 
(which will be given, we presume, in the 
second volume) are models of biographi- 
cal writing, and have done more, per- 
liape, for the fame of both those anthors, 
than any other production which has 
appeared since their own time. The pre- 
ceot edition is fully and ably annotated 
by Mr Lockhart, and mu<di important 
matter, originally eenttered over seventeen 
Tolumei, in the shape of Notes, has now 
keen appended to the Mentha whtoh hep 


in Poets’ Corner, by Turner.” 

JAterary Gazette, 3d May. 

thus been rendered more complete and 
satisfactory for the purposes of persons 
who do not happen to possess Sir Walter 
Scott’s edition of Dryden. The present 
editor has also availed himself of the la- 
bours of Mr DTsrueli and other literary 
antiquaries, who have recently thrown 
additional light on subjects handled in 
this Biographical Essay .” — Liverpool 
Chronicle, 3d May. 

** This will make a most interesting and 
elegant series for a private library ; and 
for those public establishments which 
have not procured the Miscellaneous 
Works, or those in which it is deemed 
desirable to possess the additions, it will 
probably be considered indispensable.”— 
lyne Mercury, (Mh May. 

“ The works of Sir Walter Scott are 
a library in themselves, and such a library 
of rational entertainment as is furnished 
by no other author, — scarcely by any 
body of authors. His novels alone occupy, 
in the beautiful new edition, forty-eight 
volumes ; bis poetry fills twelve ; and we 
have before us the first volume of a new 
edition of his Miscellaneous Prose Works, 
which will extend through no fewer than 
twenty-four. This scries commences 
with the Life of Dryden, which may 
now be bad complete for five shillings. 
This charming piece of biography has 
been before the world for many ^^ears, at- 
tached to Sir Walter's edition of Drydeii’s 
Works, and we believe that its merits are 
now generally admitted. The portrait 
of Dryden, after Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
which is very well known, and is deemed 
ihe best likeness of him who was sur- 
passed by Milton and Shakspeare only 
among the English poets, forms the from* 
tispiece of this volume ; and the vignette 
is an exquisite view, by Turner, of Dry- 
den’s tomb in Westminster Abbey. We 
are glad to see that the last- mentioned 
eminent artist is engaged to illustrate the 
whole of the series, which will be got up 
In exactly the same very neat and conve- 
jaient style as the new editions of tho 
Novels and PocmCt”>^-Xecicfa Mercury, 
X(Hh May* 

** The first volume of this work, whicli 
.foimnaso excellent a continuation to the 
of the same Authors 
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\irhose putilication is just concluded^ con- 
tains the life of one of the greatest poets 
in the annals of British literature-— 
Drydeii. Mitford has designated this 
vrork as * lively, interesting, and instruc- 
tive.’ Sir Walter in its composition 
availed himself of the critir/ism of John- 
son, and the researches of Malone; and 
trom these, Tvith the addition of his own 
minute investigation, has succeeded in 
producing a work, of which we need say 
no more, than that is in his beat style.” 
— Ipswich Journal, lO/A May. 

“ As a literary biographer we hold Sir 
Walter Scott to be unrivalled, llis I^ives 
of Dryden and Swift, independently of 
the personal interest which belongs to 
the ‘ eventful history* of these great men, 
afford a most comprehensive view of the 
literature of the periods in which they 
lived ; and his Biographical Memoirs of 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and 
many others of his precursors in the 
walk of fictitious narrative, form a body 
of * Lives of the Novelists,* which it 
would be doing them injustice merely to 
compare with Johnson's * Lives of the 
Poets — for there are in the biographies 
of Scott, a simplicity of expression, a can- 
dour of judgment, and a soundness of 
criticism, arising from the possession of 
"kindred powers and feelings with those 
of his subjects, which are not to he found 
in the work, admirable as it is, of John- 
son. The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
when first published, sustained some in- 
jury from the industrious malignity of 
French and English liberals, who seized 
with avidity on petty inaccuracies, and 
accused the author of having yielded to the 
bias of party. Justice, however, is now 
generally done to this great work; which 
is admitted to be correct in every state- 
ment of any importance, and singularly 
dispassionate and honest in its views of 
public men and public affairs. The edi- 
torship of this work, as our readers re- 
member, was particularly dwelt' upon in 
the author’s last will ; and his gifted son- 
in-la%v will assuredly do justice to the 
task so solemnly bequeathed to him.”— 
Halifax Guardian, \Oth May. 

** This biography has hitherto been 
-confined to the pert ii |fef the select few 
—it is now, we tWE destined for the 
many. Any onejjK supposes that it Is 
B mere memoinj|Pgraphical and critical 
•of the illustrLaj^Dryden, forms a most 
imperfect an^^lnoDeoiis notion of its na- 
ture and yaliit^— -It is, in fact, a historical 
aketch of the literature of England da- 
ring the seventeenth century, mixed up 


with, and enlivened by the memoir we 
have just referred to. Such a sketch 
from the pen of Sir Walter Scott would 
have been valuable in any shape— it is 
particularly so when it serves to enrich 
and adorn the life of one whom the au- 
thor happily and accurately designates 
‘ the father of Euylish Poetical liar- 
mony.* In fact, the appearance of ‘ glo- 
rious John’ in tile latter half of a century 
whose commencement was distinguished 
by false wit, artificial sentiment, and 
quibbling verbiage, afforded a fine position 
on which the author might place him- 
self for reviewing with accuracy the de- 
linquencies of the previous period— and 
well has Sir Walter Scott availed him- 
self of his vantage-ground. A warm 
love of the really simple and vigorous in 
poetry — a total disregard of political as- 
auciatioiis-r^a happy discriniinatinn of the 
powers of the poets and other writers of 
Uie seventeenth century— and an honest 
estimate of the influence of their writings 
on the literature and morality of the age, 
are all perceptible in every page of this ad- 
mirable work ; and are all conveyed in the 
easy, spirited narrative of a writer whose 
mind is in his subject, and who is richly 
endowed with the power to please his read- 
ers. Well has it been observed, that 13ry- 
deri has been eminently fortunate in his bio- 
graphers. Johnson’s criticism, and Ma- 
lone’s accumulation of facts, have indeed 
enabled Scott to produce a biography full 
of genius and kindly feeling, distinguish- 
ed and enhanced by constant marks of a 
striking acquaintance with the poetry 
and literature of the seventeenth century, 
and displaying, in the appreciation of 
Taried character, and conflicting events, 
all the tact of a well-regulated, as well as 
all the wealth of an exceedingly accom- 
plished mind. It has hitherto been the 
^favourite of scholars — it will now, in its 
present cheap form, become the favourite 
of the people. This interesting volume, 
■we may add, is the first of the series of 
its author’s miscellaneous prose works, 
and is not only supplied with well-se- 
lected notes, but is beautifully illustrated 
by engravings from Turner’s unrivalled 
pencil.”— iS*co/s Times, IQth May. 

** We hail the appearance of this publi- 
cation with a most cordial welcome. 
Without it, indeed, the great series which 
has been periodically forthcoming for now 
a Idngthy period, would have been incom- 
plete."— Cor/is/e Patriot, lOM May* 

, ** We hail, with much satisfaction, the 
commencement of this valuable and inte- 
mtlng ooUectUoi which is in course of 
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bein^ offered to the public, in a truly 
cheap, elegant, and popular form.” — Ncw-^ 
castle Journal, \Qtti May, 

The edition is got up in the best possi> 
ble manner as to paper and printing, and 
the plates are of first-rate excellence. The 
contents of'the volume arc the Life of Dr}*- 
den, the mutability of i^ liosc fortunes can- 
not but create great and lively interest, and 
ofvvhosegeniiisitissaidjwith truth, to have 
been that which was ‘ to improve burlesque 
into satire ; to free translation from the 
fetters of verbal metaphrase, and exclude 
from it the license of paraphrase; to teach 
posterity the powerful and varied poeti- 
cal harmony of which their language was 
capable ; to give an example of the lyric 
ode of unapproached excellence; and to 
leave to English literature a name, second 
only to those of Milton and of Shak- 
speare.* ” — Sherborne Mercury, Vllh May, 
** With his usual tact and acumen, the 
Editor has rommcnced the Miscellaneous 
Prose Works with the Life of Drydeii, 
one of the most striking and elaborate 
pieces of biographical composition in our 
language. In it Sir Walter has, with 
matchless felicity, concentrated the grand 
criticism of Dr Johnson with the accu- 
racy and antiquarian research of Malone, 
and siiperadded of his own an abundant 
harvest of remark, illustration, and re- 
search. He has taken a far more com- 
prehensive view of the subject than either 
of his distinguished predecessors, and by 
connecting the events of the poet's life 
with the history of his literary produc- 
tions, he has succeeded in elucidating 
many things which were before quite ob- 
scure; while, at the same time, he has 
shown, not only how far the writings of 
Dryden were induenced by the political 
and moral changes of the times in which 
he wrote, hut how much the taste of bis 
age was fostered and formed by the 
strength of his example. The events in 
the chequered life of Glorious John, are 
sketched with that truth and picturesque- 
ness, which distinguish the pen of the 
Mighty Minstrel ; and In the concluding 
section the remarks on the general cha- 
racter of his mind, on his merit as a dra- 
matist, as a lyrical poet, as a satirist, as a 
narrative poet, as a philosophical and mis- 
cellaneous poet, as a translator, as a prose 
author, and as a critic, exhibit an acumen 
and vigour of analytical observation which 
has been seldom equalled. 

** It Is quite Impossible that any of the 
possessors of the uniform edition of the 
novels and poetry can rest content till his 
miscellanies are added to the collection* 
Then — and not till then, will they be in 
possession of all that Scott has consigned 


to posterity.”— Weekly Jour^ 
nal, 14/A May, 

“ The Life of Dryden, the first of 
the series, is valuable, not mei ely as com- 
prehending whatever is most interesting 
respecting that great man, but as uniting 
a comprehensive and philosophical esti- 
mate of his character with the most just, 
yet generous criticism of his works. 
Perhaps the most interesting portion of 
the volume is that which treats of Dry- 
den’s conversion to the Roman Catholic 
faith. The various predisposing circum- 
stances, and the agencies both within and 
without, which inllucnced, and iiltimatel}’^ 
efiected the poet’s change of religion, are 
deeply scrutinized and most satisluctorily 
developed, while the lapse into error is 
discussed in the spirit of candour and 
charity. The critical observations through- 
out the work are illustrated by many 
fine specimens both of the poetical and 
prose writings of Dryden, more especially 
his satirical eiTiisioris, and those of his 
envious and wus^tish assailants. The 
present series of Sir Walter Scott’s Prose 
Works will form a delightful miscellany, 
critical, biographical, and historical, and 
an appropriate accompaniment to his other 
productions, by exhibiting his researches 
and reasonings in the w'alks of truth, 
in companionship with his magiiiHccnt 
achievements in those of fiction.”.— 
huryh Observer, IG/A May. 

“ The novels and poems of Sir Walter 
having met a degree of success almost 
unparalleled, we believe, in the history of 
literature, his executors have very pro- 
perly undertaken to collect the whole of 
his prose compositions, and present them 
to the jiublic in the same form and style, 
and at the same reasonable price. When 
this undertaking is completed, and that 
account of his life and labours has been 
added, on which it is understood his son- 
in-law, Mr Lockhart, is now engaged, 
this will form the most extensive library 
ever furnished by one writer in this 
country ; and will be a monument to his 
genius more enduring than marble. 

The whole of his writings, many of 
them now * scattered over different exten- 
sive and expensive collections,* are now 
* to be brought together. 'If the embellish- 
ments, which are to be from designs by 
Turner, be executed in the same style of 
excellence as those which adorn the vo- 
lume before us, we shall have good reason 
to congratulate the public on such a work 
being placed within the general reach. 

** Of the Life of Dryden, which fornia 
the present volume, it is not our inten- 
tion to speak at any length. ^ Glorious 
old John’ was worthy of a biographer 
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such as he has feund in Sir Walter. It 
is one of the most pleasant pieces of bio- 
graphy in our language, and we say so in 
full remembrance of Johnson*s Life of 
Savage, and of Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

“ The individual, and the emanations 
of his mind, are kept constantly before 
our eyes, in that lively and instructive 
style of which Sir Walter was so great a 
master, and which has rendered his 
vi^itings so popular. 

** The editor, Mr Lockhart, has added 
a number of interesting notes, both ori- 
ginal and from contemporary writers, 
illustrative of the work, and of the times 
in which Dryden lived, and the charac- 
ters amongst whom he moved.”— Chr/ts/c 
Jovrnal, \lth May, 

We need hardly say, that, in attempt- 
ing the biography of * glorious John,’ of 
Swift, and other distinguished characters, 
the Scottish Novelist would be likely to 
write with as much pleasure to himself as 
delight to his readers. But however ably 
the lives in question may have been writ- 
ten, no one since the days of Johnson could 
hope to equal Scott in retracing their di- 
versified career, and in setting forth their 
characters in lights so attractive. This 
lamented but unrivalled author appears to 
have displayed diligence not always asso- 
ciated with talents like his, in collecting 
incidents from a variety of quarters sel- 
dom explored, illustrative of our great na- 
tional poet — and to have turned his mate- 
rials to the best account.” — ShcJJfiidd Irisy 
^Oth May, 

** The first volume of this valuable and 
interesting collection is now before us. 
The success of the Novels and the Poems 
of the distinguished author has led to 
the publication of the Baronet’s Miscel- 
laneous Prose Works, which, it appears, 
are to consist of twenty-seven volumes, 
and to be illustrated by Turner. And 
from its cheapness, elegance, and popular 
form, we anticipate to the present publi- 
cation a success equal to its merits.”— 
Perthshire Courier^ 22d May, 

** We are truly happy to find that Mr Ro- 
bert Cadell of Edinburgh has commenced 
a'splendid and uniform edition of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s numerous prose eompllations. 
We are so pleased with the promise of this 
undertaking, that we willingly transcribe 
the prospectus for oar readers* informa- 
tion, and shall continue to nottee the 
forthcoming volnmes under the head of 
our • Monthly Issues.* ^SAfffiome 
Ju&nutt, 22d May, 

** As a biographer. Sir Walter Scott 
' exoelled greatly $ and of this we have u 
proof in the first voltimeaf the ne«r eertee 
'^ble Life of DrydeU* The Biography 


of Swift, in the second volume, when it 
appeared originally, in connexion with 
the Dean’s works, elicited one of the most 
spirited articles in the Edinburgh Review 
which its then editor ever penned ; and 
perhaps It is sufficient itraise to say, that 
the public, after twenty years* refiection, 
have confirmed and ratified Mr JefArey’s 
decision. In youth, the author of Wa- 
verley read and digested with equal rapi- 
dity; his memory, too, was prodigious; 
and hence the copiousness with which he 
dilates on the literature of the age in 
which Dryden lived, and the leading cha- 
racters with whom he associated. , In 
fact, such as love a connected narrative, 
and object to digressions, however master- 
ly, may complain that there is too much 
of this ; but it is difficult to please every 
class of readers, and literary, like political 
candidates for favour, have no right to 
grumble, so long as they carry the majo- 
rity along with them. Of Sir Walter’s 
quiet sagacity we may give the following 
brief specimen The death of a man 
like Dryden, especially in narrow and 
neglected circumstances, is usually an 
alarum-bell to the public. Unavailing 
and mutual reproaches, for unthankful 
and pitiless negligence, waste themselves 
in newspaper paragraphs, elegies, and 
funeral processions ; the debt due to ge- 
nius is then deemed discharged, and a new 
account of neglect and commemoration is 
opened between the public and the next 
who rises to supply his room. It was 
thus with Dryden.* ** — Dumfries Cou~ 
rier, 2St/i May, 

This publication will complete the 
whole circle of the works of this eminent 
author, from the labours of whose pen we 
have (doubtless in common with all our 
readers) so frequently reaped both delight 
Bnd instruction. It is but common jus- 
tice to say, that the public are greatly in- 
debted to the publishers for this cheap and 
elegant edition ; inasmuch as it will 
ford the means of introducing into the 
hands of all classes the Miscellaneous 
Works of an author whose name will last 
as long as the English language shall 
continue to be spoken.**— Messen^ 
yer, 1st June, 

** Sir Walter Scott was alike original, 
instructive, and amusing, in every ds- 
partment of literature ; and his Biogra- 
phy of Dryden fully illustrates the truth 
of this remark. It combines the felicity 
of Johnson with the accuracy of Malon^ 
and presents, along with the necessary 
details of biography, a lively plctnre of 
the literatnra of the age, as It gradually 
emsirged from the cloud of mctaphysloal 
oonoeiti afid csaggemlofi Ifl It 
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was involved, into the purer region of 
simplicity and taste. Sir Walter had ac- 
quired a prodigious store of literary in- 
formation, and was not only acquainted 
with the standing topics and controver- 
sies of the day, but with the character and 
talents of all the eminent men who figu- 
red in public life, as well as with those 
more obscure personages whose names are 
connected with the literary history of the 
day, and have been floated down the 
stream of time by the more buoyant me- 


rits of others. By this species of minute 
knowledge, the present biographical 
sketch of Dryden is so illustrated and 
enriched, that it is highly interesting as 
an historical sketch of the literature and 
politics of those troubled times, while his 
own critical notices are distinguished by 
all that discrimination, taste, and philo- 
sophical acumen, for which the illustrious 
author was so remarkable.**— A 
Courant, June. 


355. itifr of ^loift. 


•‘We know of no piece of biography more 
interesting than that of Swift ; and none 
of the lives of him which have been given 
to the public, equal to that of Sir Walter 
Scott. In it we And a condensation of 
all the information on the subject, ail'ord- 
ed by the Biographical Memoirs of Sheri- 
dan, Delaney, Lord Orrery, Dr John- 
son, and the laborious Nichols ; together 
with views of his character and writings, 
and sketches of the history of the times 
in which he flourished, which none but 
the comprehensive genius of the Author 
of Waverley could have given. Add to 
this, that the present edition is illustra- 
ted and enriched with a variety of curious 
and valuable notes, by the distinguished 
litei'ary executor of the illustrious de- 
ceased ; and it will readily be supposed 
that it is all that can be wished in the 
shape of a L.ife of the great Dean of St 
Patrick's. The volume^ which is beau- 
tifully illustrated, is altogether a most 
elegant one ; and when we consider that 
it contains above 500 pages of most va- 
luable matter, its cheapness is quite ex- 
traordinary.** — Edin. Wtcfdy Journal, ^t/i 
June. 

These are two of the most charming 
pieces of biography in the English lan-^ 

- guage, and we are happy to see them now 
brought within the reach of all classes of 
readers, in this cheap and elegant edition. 
Both have a high v^ue as pictures of by- 
gone manners and opinions, besides their 
intrinsic merit as naiTatives of the che- 
■quered history of two powerful and ori- 
ginal minds. Dryden’s life is the more 
pleasing, and, we may add, the more im- 
partial ; Swift's the more deeply Interest- 
ing, having no small infusion of the tra- 
gic. In the former we have much carious 
Information lespecting the history of the 
Otago, whieh was then under the dominion 
of false taste and exotic principles of oom- 
position, &e. fte. 

The •darker and more energetic eha- 
moter of Swift Is pidnted with greater 


power. It is legible in every line of his 
life. The editor's notes are judicious, and 
often very useful. The portraits of Dry- 
deu and Swift, prefixed as frontispieces, 
are extremely good, and the vignettes have 
also merit.'* — Scotsman, 7th June. 

** Sir Walter Scott is not only one of 
the most delightful, but perhaps, upon the 
whole, one of the most unprejudiced of 
biographers ; and while, with admirable 
sagacity, be analyzes human conduct, and 
reduces, as it were, to their elementary 
motives, the actions of men, he never 
refuses a favourable interpretation when 
the case will admit, or withholds the be- 
nefit of a doubt from the leanings of cha- 
rity. These traits ai*e conspicuous in the 
work before us. The awful afllictions of 
Swift’s latter days disarm the severity of 
censure, and if his biographer occasionally 
appears rather the apologist than the im- 
partial judge of his actions, we are not 
disposed to find fault with the relentiugs 
of a great and good man, when recording 
the errors, the agonies, and the ultimate 
insanity of one of the most highly gifted, 
but most unhappy of human beings. The 
notes of the editor are copious and inter- 
esting ; and a fine portrait of Swift is 
prefixed to the work .** — Edinburgh Ob- 
server, 13ih June. 

When this biography was published, 
twenty years ago, Jeffrey made it the 
foundation of one of the ablest critiques 
that ever appeared in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. The Dean was castigated without 
mercy— the biography was praised. Its 
reputation was thus considerably extend- 
ed, but certainly not more than its many 
excellences merited. It would now, there- 
fore, be superfluous to say how ably aod 
eloquently the Memoir has been writtex, 
or even to add that it contains all that has 
hitherto been known, or Is yet known, of 
the celebrated Swift.**— Ttinee, lOlA 
June. 

** The Life of Bean Swift, by Sir Wal- 
ter Soot^ it already to well known^ from 
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the wide circulation which it must have 
liad in the octavo edition, that, besides 
our expressing a wish that this reprint of 
that lAife may have an equally extensive 
sale, which it so well deserves, we have 
nothing to say of it but to express our 
approbation of the tasteful manner in 
^hich it is * got up,’ and of the beautiful 
engravings of the Dean, and of his mo- 
nument in St Patrick's Cathedral. This 
volume stands by the side of the Life of 
Dryden, ns one of the most interesting 
pieces of biographical composition in the 
Dnglish language. ” — Ttjne Mercurt/, 1 0th 
•Tune* 

“ The second volume of this very neat 
edition of Sir Walter Scott's IVIiscellane- 
ous Prose Works, contains the Life of 
Dean Swift; a life very well written, and 
full of Interesting incidents. The Dean 
was so eminent a man in talent, so strong 
n partisan, and mixed with suidi celebra- 
ted characters, both literary and political, 
that a picture of his life, especially by a 
man like Scott, could not fail to be re- 
garded with attentive consideration. Any 
one, however, who wishes to seethe many 
events of Swift’s life considered with a 
due regard to justice, and who would 
form an accurate notion of bis character, 
should peruse the admirable article which 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review, when 
Siv Walter first published this volume. 
This is the more necessary, from the very 
clever and fascinating manner in which 
Sir Walter has executed his task .” — Leeds 
Idtrcury^ Wth June, 

The second volume is dedicated to 
the Baronet’s lAife of Dean Swift, the 
ablest and most justly appreciating ever 
given to the world. It is remarked, 
in Sir Walter’s preface to his Life and 
'Works of Swift published in iSli’, that 
of all authors, perhaps, who ever wrote, 
* Swift appears to have been the most 
inattentive to literary reputation, and 
to have flung from him his numerous 
productions with the least interest in 
their future fate.* — This publication 
merely embraces the life. The Works of 
Swift arc still sought after with sufficient 
avidity. As Sir Walter observes, * in 
spite of the antiquated and unpopular na- 
ture of his politics— -in spite of the mis- 
anthropical and indelicate tone of some of 
his writings, and the trifling character of 
others— >the vivid and original power of 
his genius has supported him in the gene- 
tbI opinion, to an extent only to be 
equalled by bis friend Pope, and far sur- 
passing any other of those geniuses who 
flourished in the Augustan age of Queen 
Anne.* JCeec/s InUUigencer^ \^tk June, 
** The stirring and agitated Life of 


Dean Swift pres» ts materials so copious 
to the biographer, that it is not surprising 
all the memoirs of this celebrated poli- 
tician, poet, and divine, possess nearly 
equal interest, if not equal truth. A 
perusal of the present volume, however, 
is only necessary to convince us that the 
Dean would have been content to leave 
the vindication of his fame and character 
in such hands as those of Sir Walter 
Scott ; who, while he stoops not to palliate 
acknowledged frailties, spares no pains in 
elucidating doubtful circumstances, and 
iu exposing the inaccuracies of those who, 
viewing his character through the medium 
of prejudice, or taking for granted the 
absurdities of popular tradition, have 
perverted many facts, cither wilfully or 
ignorantly. The calm philosophical rea- 
soning of the biographer im]iarts to the 
memoir a degree of value which no detail 
of facts, hdwever well authenticated, or 
collection of anecdotes, however humor- 
some, could bestow ; and, by the addition 
of various explanatory notes and quota- 
tions, the want of the works which the 
memoir was originally written to accom- 
pany is, so far as the memoir itself is con- 
cerned, in a great measure supplied.”—— 
Newcastle Couranty H/A June, 

“ We know of no piece of biography 
more interesting than that of Swift ; and 
none of the Jives of him which have been 
given to the x>ublic, equal that of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. Altogether the volume is a 
most elegant one, and when we consider 
that it contains above 500 pages of most 
valuable matter, its cheapness is quite ex- 
traordinary .” — Newcastle Journal^ IdtA. 
June, 

“ The second volume of this series con- 
tains the history of one whose life abounds 
with anecdote, and who, although bom 
under circumstances of the most pressing 
calamity, by bis superior talents gradually 
established his fame ns one of the most 
talented and popular of English authors. 
The Life of Swift, from the pen of Sir 
Walter Scott, must excite the most lively 
interest, as even the name of the author 
afforda a pledge for the excellence of tb& 
work.” — Ipswich Journal, Wlh June, 

** The sarcastic and witty Dr Swift 
will ever be remembered as the celebrated 
Dean of St Patrick’s. The memoirs of 
so eccentric a person are consequently 
most amusing in their details, and the 
narrative of political events in which at 
times he was no unimportant actor, givo 
an insight Into the characters' of many 
other leading men who have long since 
passed away from the stage of life*”"— 
Sherborne Journal^ 16M June, 

** Sir Walter Scott will over maiDtidn 
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a very prominent pr ition in English 
literature. His tales of fiction have never 
yet been equalled ; Iiis remarks upon tho 
common occurrences of life have been 
made %vith nn acuteness of observation, 
and a philosophy of thought, but seldom 
equalled ; and his delineations of charac- 
ter, in reviewing the lives of those who 
have gone before him, bespeak that bril- 
liant genius which was developed in the 
numerous branches of literature which 
ho adorned, at different period.'^, in so 
varied and distinguished a manner. The 
volume before us contains his memoirs of 
8vvift, and the opinions extracted from 
his life of that celebrated man, will siifii- 
ciently prove that he held his talents in 
no slight estimation .*' — Sherborne Mer- 
cury, 'ZiMh June, 

“ Vnliiino II. is dedicated to the Ba- 
ronet's Life of Dean Swift, the ablest 
and most Justly appreciating ever given, 
to the world. It is exceedingly well got 


up, both as to paper and type, and from 
its cheapness and standard character, the 
work will ensure an extended patronage, 
which indeed it well deserves ; and does 
infinite credit to the spirited publishers." 
Leicester Journal^ 21th June, 

“ The Lives of Dryden and of Swift, 
which occupy respectively tho first and 
second volumes of the present edition of 
Sir Walter Scott's Prose Works, are the 
two most important and elaborate bio- 
graphies he ever wrote. Both are very- 
comprehensive and complete, and we need 
not add that, by the extent of his infor- 
mation, and the liveliness and richness of 
his style, Sir Walter has rendered them 
highly pleasing and attractive. The Life 
of Swift, however, possesses an intrinsic 
interest, which, under any circumstances, 
w'oiild render it popular, and embellished 
as it is by the genius of Sir Walter Scott, 
it forms a most interesting volume.” — 
Liverpool Chroniclcf 28f/i June, 


ISfel. ^iogrnpbtral iBrmorr0 of Crle- 

bvateb Nobehste, 


“ Tins is a very delightful volume. It 
is the first of the Lives of the Novelists, 
and contains Biographical Memoirs of the 
following distinguished individuals : — 
llichardsori, Fielding, Smollett, Cumber- 
land, Goldsmith, Johnson, Sterne, Horace 
Walpole, Clara Reeve, Mrs Rnddiffe, Lo 
Sage, Charles Johnstone, and Robert Bage. 
‘ They are among the most agreeable spe- 
cimens,* says the Quarterly Jleview, * of 
biographical composition we are acquaint- 
ed with ; they contain a large assemblage 
of manly and sagacious remarks on hu- 
man life and manners, and much inge- 
nious criticism besides; and, thus pre- 
sented in a compact form, must be con- 
sidered as throwing a new and strong 
light upon a department of English litera- 
ture, perhaps the most peculiar, certainly 
the most popular, and yet we cannot help 
thinking, among the least studied of all 
that we possess.' We need add nothing 
to this high testimony. The volume 
contains a portrait of Smollett, and a view 
(taken from his * calf-ground') of Duin- 
harton Town and Castle, and the river 
Leven .” — Liverpool Chronicle, 5th July. 

** There is much shrewd and sensible 
remark in these memoirs, as well ns much 
sound criticism. Sir Walter dwelt so 
much in the land of fiction himself, that 
lie was peculiarly fitted to dissect the 
imaginations and unravel the dispositions 
of thoM who had chosen to employ them- 
selves in a similar manner— -more espe- 
dally at he was not a mere hook-worm. 


not an indolent plodder over former 
writers of fiction in tho closet, but an 
active student of nature in the world 
itself, and a careful and attentive observer 
of life and manners. The volume is, as 
usual, beautifully printed, and embellish- 
ed. In conclusion, wc must observe, 
that this volume is full of the fine frank 
observation of Sir IValtcr, delivered in 
a style somewhat loose, but remarkably 
bold, sprightly, and characteristic.” — 
2yne Mercury, 8/Zi July. 

“ When wc merely announce the pub- 
lication of these sketches in a separate 
form, -we necessarily intimate that the 
volume 'which contains Sir Walter’s views 
of some of tho most distinguished wits 
and their works which England has ever 
produced, furnishes a treat of no ordinary 
kind. Independently of the interest 
which the several subjects possess in 
themselves, they derive a charm from tho 
kindred spirit of Sir Walter being infused 
Into each narrative, and are remavkablo 
for the charitable tone, and ‘ kindness 
crowning nil * his strictures, by which 
the criticisms of Sir Walter on literary 
men have ever been distinguished." — 
Kelso Chronicle, Wth July, 

“ The prose works of this all-attractivo 
writer are unquestionably among tho 
most interesting of the many publications 
now Is.sutng from the press in the fonu 
of monthly volumes or parts. Vol. Ill, 
contains sketches of the lives, and critical 
remarks on the writings, of the most pu- 
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pular novel and romance authors of the 
last and present century ; and although 
written to serve as prefaces to a collec- 
tion called Ba]larityne*s Novelist's Li- 
'hrary, yet are they so complete of them- 
selves, and so filled with information as 
to the works they treat of» that they do 
not at all suffer from being printed in 
their present connected form. Of the 
engravings, the printing, &c., it is now 
needless to offer further remark, than that 
they continue to be worthy of the subjects 
they are intended to embellish, 
casth Courant, I2th July. 

** These Biographical and Critical 
Sketches, for such they really are, have 
always been favourites with us. They 
•develope the head, as well as the heart, of 
the author so admirably^-they display so 
much critical taste and skill, combined 
with that charity to human frailty which 
is unwilling to think ill, that we have 
uniformly regarded them as not merely 
the best compositions of their class, but 
also as models of literary biography. In 
their present form, they have the addi- 
tional advantage of judicious and interest- 
ing notes and criticisms, chieily selected 
from the writings of Thomas Campbell, 
the most acute and elegant of living 
poetical critics. An admirable portrait 
of Smollett adorns the volume.” — Scots 
Times, \2thJuly. 

** We agree with a brother critic that 
* these essays are among the must agree- 
able specimens of biographical composi- 
tion we are acquainted with : they con- 
tain a large assemblage of manly and sa- 
gacious remarks on human life and man- 
ners, and much ingenious criticism be- 
sides ; and, thus presented in a corap.*ict 
form, must be considered as throwing a 
new and strong light upon a department 
of English literature, perhaps the most 
peculiar, certainly the most popular, and 
yet we cannot help thinking, among the 
least studied of all that we possess.” — 
Sheffield Iris, I5th July, 

** This is one of the most charming vo- 
lames we have ever perused, and is fraught 
with the double interest arising from 
the great eminence of the persons whose 
lives it records, and from the excellence 
of the records themselves, and they derive 
their great value from the sagacity of the 
comments and oriticisms wherewith they 
are accompanledy and which impart all 
the charm of originality to much that was 
already knewn. Thus, we have the lives 
of the greatest novelists of the last, record- 
ed by the greatest novelist of the present 


age, who was surely most eminently qua- 
lified to appreciate rightly the authors 
whom he has portrayed. Indeed, the 
claims and comparative merits of these are 
estimated with the nicest discrimination ; 
in proof of which, we would refer in par- 
ticular to the comparison between the 
works of Fielding and Smollett. The 
volume is accompanied by notes illustra- 
tive and critical.*’— Observer, 
Vdth July. 

“ This is a highly interesting volume, 
for, independent of its being a relic of the 
productions of the immortal Scotch bard, 
the subjects on which it treats are suffi- 
dent to ensure it a favourable reception 
with the reading public. It is the first 
volume of Biographical Memoirs of emi- 
nent Novelists and other distinguished 
persons ; and contains admirable sketches 
cf the life,. character, and writings, &c. 
We are sure, to all who wish to read both 
fisr pleasure and advantage, we need not 
say another word by way of recommend- 
ing this work.” — Exeter Gazette, 19th 
July. 

Sir Walter Scott's Biographical Noti- 
ces of Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, &c., 
arc most lively and interesting; and ex- 
hibit all the characteristics of the author’s 
genius. They contain a biographical 
sketch, with anecdotes illustrative of the 
character of those eminent persons ; also 
critical remarks on the merits of their dif- 
ferent works, which in the taste, discri- 
mination, and delicacy of judgment which 
they display, bear the impress of high 
genius. The great fault of many of our 
modern criticisms is, that, however inge- 
nious, lively, and elegant, they are spun so 
fine tliat all meaning vanishes away amid 
subtle and refined distinctions and a cloud 
of words. The great author of the pre- 
sent Biographical Sketches entirely avoids 
this error. He is far from being too re- 
fined or metaphysical. His criticisms are 
distinguished by force, simplicity, and 
truth ; and without any thing like la- 
boured dissertations, but by a few vigor- 
ous and manly strokes, he finishes off, 
with equal delicacy and power, the intel- 
lectual portrait of these illustrious au- 
thors. We have seldom seen any biographi- 
cal ^sketches which, with so little pretea- 
sioD, display greater depth of remark, or 
more of critical delicacy and acumen, ftc. ; 
so that these biographical sketches of Sir 
Walter Scott may be considered os a valu^ 
able addition to our stock of literary oii- 

ticism.”— Conran^ 



Sir Walter Scott’s MnceUmeom 'Prose Works. 


* II 


©“oL iHfmoi'rs, 

** It has seldom been our good fortune to peruse two more interesting, instructiTV^ 
and delightful volumes than those now before us. How indeed could it be otherwise, 
when we find that they contain the lives of Richardson, Fielding, Smollett* Sterne, 
Mackenzie, cum muUis aliis, written by Sir Walter Scott ; and that they contain a 
record of his personal friendshixi with his distinguished contemporaries, Leyden and 
Lord Byron? , 

** At this time of day it would be a work of supererogation to descant on the man- 
ner in which these lives are written, or the kindly spirit which animates every page, 
or the strength of intellect, the fine critical perception of excellence, and the accuracy 
of research, everywhere so apparent. They arc not the rakings up of laborious 
research, such as elaborate biographies so commonly are — a concatenation of dry dates 
and drier details — ^but the fresh and overflowing recollections of his subject, the 
arcana of reminiscences which mingle themselves with the years of youth, and lent a 
charm to those years* It is even delightful to picture to ourselves the enthusiasm 
with which the opening of such a mind as Sir Walter's would give itself up to the 
quiet elaborations of a Richardson, incident after incident, minute and trifling in 
itself, gaining a weight from their being taken in connexion, and all at length made 
subservient to the production of a pathetic effect perfectly overwhelming ; and to the 
pictures of Fielding, flowing with English life and character ; and to the sea-scenes 
and irresistible humour of Smollett ; and to the wit and epigrammatic point of Sterne ; 
and to the deep and delicate sentiment, which, in the hands of Mackenzie, lends such 
a magic to the Man of Feeling and Julia de Roubigne. And, moreover, it is plea- 
sant to have these reminiscences preserved to us ; to know what Sir Walter thought 
of the great men of his country, who had preceded him in prose fiction, and to see 
with his eyes the beauties and the defects of productions on wliich genius has impress- 
ed the stamp of immortality. 

** Throughout these volumes are interspersed a multitude of editorial notes, which 
render them more peculiarly valuable — as, in many instances, they contain records of 
events which have happened since the biographies were originally submitted to the 
public .”— Weekly Journal^ Glh August, 


** This volume contains most amusing 
and instructive memoirs of Henry Mac- 
kenzie, Charlotte Smith, Sir R. Sadler, 
John Leyden, Miss Anna Seward, Daniel 
De Foe, Charles Duke of Bucclcuch 
and Queensberry, John Lord Somerville, 
King George the Third, Lord Byron, and 
the Duke of York. The interest of the 
Tolume may be well imagined from the 
contents we have enumerated. The em- 
bellishments are delightful. They con- 
sist of an admirable portrait of Henry 
Mackenzie, engraved by Ilorsburgh, from 
Colvin Smith, and a good scene from Ju- 
lia de Roubigne, by the same engraver, 
from Allan. The volume is admirably 
got up. We hope there is monthly a 
greater sale for this work, as there seems 
month after month a greater anxiety 
after its contents.*'— Mercury^ \2th 
August, 

** These memoirs of persons eminent 
for talents and virtues, are delightfully 
amusing and interesting ; they are writ- 
ten with that clear nervous strength for 
which 'the illustrious author was cele- 
brated, and they are the history of cha- 
racters whidi deserve to be treasured up 
in the memory of all.”— ^Aerbome Mer^ 
euryf 1 UA August, 

** This number contains die second 


volume of Biographical Notices of emi- 
nent Novelists and other distinguished 
persons, from the powerful pen of Sir 
Walter Scott. Among the novelists 
whose memories arc thus honoured by 
the notice of the greatest novel-writer 
that has yet appeared, will be found the 
names of Mackenzie, Charlotte Smith, 
and Do Foe. Here, too, recorded by 
their fellow-minstrel, are notices of By- 
ron, Anna Seward, and Leyden. Added 
CO these are Memoirs of George 111., 
the Duke of York, and several eminent 
and distinguished statesmen. These bio- 
graphical notices were composed on va- 
rious occasions by their lamented author, 
and are now for the first time collected 
into one volume.’ —/pszoecA Journal 16tA 
August. 

** We have seldom met with a more in- 
teresting volume ; for the list of worthies 
presents every variety of character, and 
they are all treated of with truth and 
feeling.**— Carftsfe Patriot^ 16/A 

This is a truly delightful volume, 
readable from beglnniug to end, which Is 
no small praise in these days of book- 
devouring. A more pleasant, entertain- 
ing, and instructive book could scarcely 
be put into any one’s hands. In our 
Bmited space it is impossible to give any 
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Sir Walter Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose Works* 


9^01. S9^. IStogrojpBical J)KnnoiciS> 


tiling like a fair specimen of the volume, 
but we make room for one extract which 
possesses some local interest. It is from 
the Life of Dr Leyden, who was a Border 
man, and is contained in a letter from 
Sir John Malcolm .'* — Carlisle Journal, 
iGlA August, 

“ This volume, which forms the fourth 
of the author's Miscellaneous Prose Works, 
contains some of his most beautiful rac-^ 
moirs. The affectionate sketches of Hen- 
ry Mackenzie, John Leyden, Byron, and 
the Duke of York, as well as the hi.^tori- 
cal reviews of the Lives of Sadler, Lord 
Somerville, and George III., are among 
the number. The merits of the whole 
have been known so long, that in this 
place we need only mention that the pre- 
sent reprint contains .'idditional and inte- 
resting notes. ’’-—/S'co^s Times, IdCh Au- 
gust, 

“ The fourth, and, we believe, the con- 
cluding volume of this portion of Scott's 
Prose Works, is now before the public; 
and it is with deep regret that we arc 
compelled to offer our meed of praise in a 
degree far too scanty to convey our unli- 
mited admiration of the work. Fault- 
less, and all but unequalled as are the 
letter-press* and embellishments of these 
volumes, it is not to this point that %ve 
would particularly invite attention ; — it 
is to the m!isculine good sense the 
shrewd and ingenious observation — the 
mild, elegant, and judicious criticism 
which flows through every portion of 
these invaluable memoirs. The lament- 
ed author has proceeded in his varied and 
perplexing task with feelings of brotherly 
kindness toward the many kindred spirits 
whose lives and pursuits he has lastingly 
chronicled; without, however, suffering 
bis lively sympathies to sway the true 
biographer's necessary regard to truth and 
justice. Ills remarks on the writings of 
Sterne, Mackenzie, and Mrs Baduliffe, 
will be read with more than ordinary 
interest ; but the critique on the works 
of Byron has been to us the most attrao 
live and satisfactory. Here we have none 
of the half cringing half malignant com- 
mentary of Hunt, the flippant eulogy of 
Moore, nor the cold remark of John Galt. 
It was Scott, and Scott alone, who could 
perfectly appreciate the mysterious work- 
ings of that master-spirit, whose presence 
paralyzed equally the admiring critic and 
the weak things; who struggled to utter 
their groundless and ineffectual spleen. 
Beside the glorious * Childe ’ of the 
South there is no one worthy to stand 
save the Immortal Wizard of Caledonia; 
tmd it is froih his voice alone that we wish 
to complete* our judgment of the way- 


ward, but abused Byron. No recom- 
mendation of ours, however, is necessary 
to aid the circulation of a work which 
will speedily be placed in the library of 
every one desirous of possessing a unm- 
puiuiious, useful, and amusing system of 
critical biography .’* — Dundee Guardian, 
19M August, 

“ The longer we read, the more we 
admire these delightful volumes, which, 
if less striking, are scarce less captivating 
than those works in which the creative 
powers of the author charmed the world. 
In perusing the pages before us, we obtain 
a closer intimacy with the eminent and 
interesting persons whose lives they re- 
cord ; and in the fine discrimination and 
impartial estimate which they display, 
both of the characters of the authors and 
the works of which they treat, we enjoy 
that satisfaction which arises from fresh 
perceptions of truth, and from having our 
previous opinions corrected or confirmed. 
There is something, withal, so unstudied 
and unpretending in the style and manner 
in which these. memoirs are written, that 
we feci as if the information conveyed was 
imparted in communion with a friend.*' 
•-^Kdinburyh Observer, 22d August, 

** Each of these biographies is written 
with the liveliness, the easy vigour, the 
narrative skill, and the fine discrimination 
of character, by which all the prose wri- 
tings of Scott are distinguished. The eye 
always rests with pleasure on his clear 
and luminous page. Every subject he 
treats is irradiated with the beams of his 
own cheerful and benevolent spirit, and 
he accumulates stores of curious and in- 
teresting facts concerning nil tlie x^erson- 
ages whose lives he sketched, and most of 
his biographies abound with anecdotes, 
told in an agreeable and impressive manner. 
His critical acumen was great ; he weighs 
the merits and demerits of the authors 
whom he criticizes in a fine balance, 
which, however, has a slight leaning to 
the charitable scale. His treatment of 
Byron, a rival who had quite outshone 
himself in the field of poetry, was highly 
generous and untinctured with one drop 
of jealousy. The sketch of Daniel de Foe 
contains a just criticism on the mental 
character of that most fertile, vigorous, 
and fascinating writer, whose distinguish- 
ing excellence consisted in the perfect 
truth to natwe, the air of absolute reality, 
of plain artless simplicity, in all his efforts 
of fiction. Sir Walter gives the follow- 
ing amusing instance of De Foe’s inven- 
tive talent, and of the audacious manner 
In which, as a professed ally of the 'book- 
sellers, he sometimee employed it,** &e. 
&c. — Leeds Mercury, SQM . 



PUBLISHED By ROBERT CADELL, EDINBURGH. id 

Cf)e QlSKa^erUfi N obels. K cU) iSTiittoR. Complete in 48 bols. Vnitf) 
^ortvait of t!)e glutt)ov. 

The Edition comprises 

WAVER LEY, Illustrated by E* P> Stephanolf, K. Landseer, G. S. Newton, and 
James Stephanoif. 

GUY MANNERING, by C. U. Leslie, William Kidd, and Abraham Cooper. 

THE ANTIQUARY, by G. Stanfield, Cooper, F. P. StepbanolT, and £. Landseer. 
ROB ROY, by Kidd, A. E. Chalon, Leslie, and Cooper. 

THE BLACK DWARF. 

OLD MORTALITY, by D. Wilkie, J. Burnet, and Cooper. 

THE HEART OF MID-LOTIIIAN, by Burnet, A. Fraser, Kidd, and J. StepbanofT. 

THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, byF. P. StepbanofT, R. Farrier, Landseer, and 
Thomas Duncan. 

THE LEGEND OF MONTROSE, by 11. Lauder and W. Boxall. 

IVANHOE, by J. Martin, J. Cawso, Boxall, and S. A. Hart. 

THE MONASTERY, by Wilkie, A. Chisholm, Newton, and Fraser. 

THE ABBOT, by Chalon, Landseer, Burnet, and D. O. Hill. 

KENILWORTH, by Leslie, Cooper, and Fraser. 

THE PIRATE, by J. Inskipp, Fraser, Stanfield, and Cooper. 

THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL, by Cooper, Boxall, Smirke, and J. Wright. 

PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, by R. P. Boniiington, J. Webster, Fraser, Leslie, and 
Wilkie. 

QUENTIN DUUWARD, by Boniiington, Wright, Lauder, and Landseer. 

ST RONAN’S WELL, by J. Watson Gordon, (Portrait ok thc Author,) Leslie, 
W. Mulready, and J. Wood. 

REDGAUNTLET, by Fraser, Inskipp, Hill, and Kidd. 

TALES OF THE CRUSADERS, by Landseer, Fraser, and Watson Gordon. 
CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE, by Fraser. 

WOODSTOCK, by Boxall, Landseer, Inskipp and Collins. 

FAIR MAID OF PERTH, by W. Allan, Hill, and Duncan. 

ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN, by W. Mulready, R, T. Bone, J. West, and Wright. 
COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS, by Boxall, J. West, Stanfield, and Fraser. 

CASTLE DANGEROUS, by Stanfield and Fraser. 

THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER, by Frank Stone. 

MY AUNT MARGARET’S MIRROR. 

THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER. f Now fpr the first time included in the 

r Series. 

THE LAIRD’S JOCK.. J 
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PUBtlSHBD BY ROBEBT CAl>aU> BDINBiBOR. ' 


ibtr mulUt J^attUaX matltg. 

NEW EDITION, IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 

WITH INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, AND VARIOUS READINGS. 
Uniform with the Waverlcy Ngvel^ 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. M. W. TURNER, R. A. 


Vote. L, II., III., and IV THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH 

BORDER. The Illustrations — Carlisle Castle, Smailitolm Tower, 
Jedrurgh Arbev, Johnny Armstrong's Tower, Kelso, Lochmaben 
Castle, Caeklaverock Castle, and Hermitage Castle. 

Vol. V. — SIR TRISTREM. The Illustrations — Drvburgh Abbey, STflC iSttttal= 
place of Sit QUSIaltet Scott, and Bemerside Tower. 

Vol. VI THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL,' and other Poems. The 

Illustrations — M elrose, and Newark Castle, Selkirkshire. 

Vol. VII. — MARMION. The Illustrations — Edinburgh, from Blackford Hill; 
Ashestiel, Selkirkshire. 

Vol. VIII. — THE LADY OF THE LAKE, and other Poems. The lUustrations — 
Locii Katrine, and Lock Achray. 

Vol. IX. — ROKEBY, and DON RODERICK. The BlustratioDS — Junction of tho 
Greta and the Tees, .and Bowes Tower. 

Vol. X. — THE LORD OF THE ISLES, and other Poems. The Illustrations*— 
Loch Coriskik, and Fingal's Cave, Staefa. 

Voi XI THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN, HAROLD THE DAUNTLESS, and 

other Poems. The Illustrations — Skidda, and Mayburch. 

Vol. XII. — THE DRAMAS, and other Poems. The Illustrations — Berwick, and 
Abbotsford. 


In Three Volumes, small octavo. 

BSelainace, ot t$e lEltttoelr dTamflc. 

A TALE. 

** Delaware is a tale of much amusement and interest. We heartily commen^it 
to our readers as a very pleasant and very clever work.*’— JltCerary Gazette^ 

** Delaware is an ori^Einid novel, by an able man." — Spectator , 

** The story is well told, the characters clearly unfolded, and the conclusion natu- 
ral and 8ati8i!isetor7.’*^iiMeiunim. 

** Delaware Ss a work of talent in every sense of the word. The plot is full of 
interest, the characters are fetched with vitality and vigour, and the style is neat 
and flawing throughout.”— J^ta^rgA Eveninp PoU* 

** This is a well-written and interesting na?d«**— Observer* 

** We have perused this novel with much satisfaction, and we cannot close these 
remarks without expressing our sincere wish, that the anther mey .fpUopr up ea 
Wi^essful an entrie into the province of fiption, with many other as happy specimens 
talents as Delaware, or the Ralne 4 l> Family. *’*-*^coCMian. 


PUBLISHED BT HOBEBT CADELL, EDINBURGH. 
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; or, Cj^e IBattgj^ter. 9 Q^ole. 

By the Anther of “ Markiagb” and “ The Inheritance.” 

Tn 3 vols.^ L.ly lls. Gd* 

They are the works of a very clever womaTi, sir, and they have one feature of 
true and very melancholy interest, quite peculiar to themselves. It is in them alone 
that the ultimate breaking down and debasement of the Highland character has been 
depicted. The whole character of Molly Macauley is a picture of humble, kind- 
hearted, thorough-going devotion, and long-sulfering, indefatigable gentleness, of 
which, perhaps, no sinner of our gender could have adequately tilled up the outline. 
Miss Ferrier in general fails in the pathetic ; but in her last piece there is one scene 
of this description worthy of either Sterne or Goldsmith. 1 mean where the young 
man, supposed to have been lost at sea, revisits, after a laps,e of time, the precincts of 
his home, watching, unseen, in the twilight, the occupation and bearing of the dif- 
ferent members of the family, and resolving, under the inHuence of most generous 
feelings, to keep the secret of his preservation. Magazine, September^ 

1831. 


Cooft’E €)ra(te» 

A NEW EDITION. 

Containing a Complete System of Cookery for Catholic Families. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Wc venture to prophesy, that the * Cook’s Oracle* will be considered as the 
Fnglish Institute of Cookery.” — Edinburgh Heoiew, March, 1621. 

For practical precepts, we recommend, particularly and chiefly, the Cook’s 
Oracle, in which, along with the plainest directions, there is more of philosophy, 
and, if we may so speak, of the literature of Gastronomy, than in any work we have 
Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Eritannica, article Food, 

« The Cook’s Oracle we consider as the ne plus ultra of the science of Eating, and 
the very acme of excellence in culinary literature. So much good sense, combined 
with such exquisite gourmandcrie — so much plain pot information, conveyed in so 
truly humorous and original a style— -place the work on the very eminence of the 
ample dome of Cookery.**— MbntAty Review, December, 1821. 

♦•f* No better proof can be given of the justice of the opinions now quoted, than 
the simple statement of the fact, that since they were written, above 50,000 copies of 
the Cook’s Oracle have been sold. 

dFrasmenU ol antf evabtf^ 

BEING AN 

ACCOUNT OF CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S NAVAL 
LIFE AND EAULY VOYAGES. 

First, Second and Third Series, each Three small Volume^ Plates, 15s. 

** Captain Hall has been for some time past, on the whole, the most popular writer 
of travels in England ; and we have no sort of doubt that his present work will find 
even wider acceptance than the last and best of its predecessors. The field is wider 
—the interest more various, and the execution, wc think, even more lively. The man 
who has read these Fragments before he opens Lord Collingwood’s Letters, Southey's 
Life of Nelson, or Beechuy’s Voyage, will have as essential an advantage over him 
who has not, as the student of one of Bonaparte’s Campaigns owes to the possession 
of a good map,**"— ‘Quarterly Review, No. LX XXIX. 

0lxi ISsTssImE’ 

ADAPTED TO EVER7-DAT LIFE. . ^ 

A New Edition. 7s. 6d. 

** We must say, Mrs Dalgairns has succeeded in combining two things which we 
never before found united in any work of this description,— we mean, the pleasures 
of sense with a just and proper regard to economy. Extravaganee is the rock upon 
which all her predecessors have split. The great object of the author ^has been to 
make her book extensively useful ; and we think she has eompletsly succeeded. In 
short, the * Pracd:ice of Cookery* is a book worthy of all acceptation ; and we recom- 
mend it accordingly to every one whe wishes to dine comfortably at a moderate 
oost. *’—Ca/e(fontan Mercury m 
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POBLISKKD By ROBERT iBtjtkiBOlieAy'; 


In seven Volumes Octavo, 

Calrs atilK Sdoinanres 


OF THE AUTHOR OP WAVERLEY. 

SECOND EDITION, 

Containing St Honan* s WeU, Redgauntlet, Tales of the Crusader s^ and Woodstock* 


And, in 9 Vais. 8vo, 

The completion of the Novels of the Author of Waverleg in this size. 

Comprising The Highland Widow— Tub Two Drovers — My Aunt Mahga- 
ket’s Mirror— The Tapestried Chamber — The Laird’s Jock— Thb Fair Maid 
op Perth — Ahke of Geierstein — Count Robert op. Paris — Castle Dangerous 
— The Surgeon’s Daughter — and Glossarg for the whole of the Novels, from 
Waverlet to the Surgeon's Daughter, with all the New Introductions and Notes 
which have appeared in the New Edition. 


Also, in 1 1 Vols, Vimo, 
continuation op 

Ciiless antr Bomanced 

OF THE AUTHOR OP WAVERLEY. 

Containing the Novels after Woodstock, 

And which complete the WauerUg Novels in Duodecimo, 


In 9 Vbh* 18mo, 
continuation of 

Calrs anil S^ontaniiB 

OF THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 

Containingihe Novels after Woodstock, 

And which complUe the Waverleg Novds in ISmo. 

NiB%r^S^ Copies of the Notes and Introductions havs been priftiSefi in Iftmot 
end^mag ho had separatelgp in 3 volt* 




THE HAIR. 

Of all Uie specifics ever yet invented for preserving and decorating the hair, long- tried 
public approbation lias for many years awarded the palm to ROWLAND'S MACASSAR 
OIL, The singular cfiQcacious virtues of this happy and successful invention in stopping 
and preventing all weakness and decay of the hair, is too well known and appreciated by 
an intelligent public to need much comment; while its regular application subdues all 
relaxing tendencies, and promotes a quick and vigorous growth of beautiful and curly 
liair that lasts to the latest period of human life. This Oil is the JHend of both for, 

while it facilitates the progress of female beauty, it enhances, by proaucing 1Vhisker$y 
MiistachioSf ifc, the graces of manhood, 

Extract ^ a Letter from, Hamburgh^ dated 1 5th February 1833. 

** I have also the pleasure to inform you of another decided proof of the eflicacy of 
your celebrated Macassar Oil. Dr. Roding, of this place, had a patient who had been 
BALD for several years, and who had tried various articles for the recovery of his Hair, 
but without effect ; until he was advised by the doctor to make use of your Oil — after 
using three bottles he entirely recovered it, and has now a much finer Head of Hair 
than formerly. Dr. Roding felt so gratified at its success, that he has made a drawing 
of one of the recovered hairs (magnified), which he hath herewith sent," &c. &c. 

To A. Rowland and Son, 20, Hatton Garden. 

XrOTXCE.- !Each bottle of the Original has the words Rowland's Ufacassar Oil, 
and between those words are the same minutely and curiously engraved twenty four times, 
Name and Address, in Red, on Lace~iuork, 

A. ROWLAND cj- SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 

Counter- signed ALEX, ROWLAND, 

The lowest price is 3s. 6d. — ^Ihe next price is 7s. — 10s. 6d. and 21s. per bottle. — All 
other Prices, or any without the Book and Label, are Counterfeits, 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO THIS CAUTION, on purchasing, is res- 
pectfully solicited, as the Proprietors cannot be responsible for tlie serious injury result- 
ing from the use of Imitations now ofiered to the Public. 

ALSO, 

ROW£A.irX>’S K Al X. vr i> o xt, 

Prepared from the most beautiful Exotics, and WARRANTED PERFECTLY 
INNOCENT, yet possessing properties of surprising energy: it eradicates all CUTA- 
NEOUS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS. &c. gradually pro- 
ducing a delicate, clear, and soft Skin: transforms even the most SALLOW COM- 
PLEXION into RADI ANT WHITENESS, realizing delicate 
WHITE NECK, HANDS, and ARMS, 
and imparting a BEAUTIFUL JUVENILE BLOOM to the COMPLEXION; 
successfully renders HARSH and ROUGH SKIN, beautifully soft, smooth, and 
even; imparts to the FACE, NECK, and ARMS, a healthy and juvenile Bloom. 

A^ords soothing relief TO LADIES nursing their offspring, reduces the most vio- 
lent Infiammation, and is warranted perfectly innoxious to the n)ost>.delicntc Lady or 
Infant. 

GENTLEMEN after SHAVING, will find it allay the irritating and smarting pain, 
and render the skin smooth and pleasant. 

Price 4s. fid. and 8s. fid. per Bottle, duty included. 

To prevent Imposition the Name and Address of the Proprietors, as under, is 
ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP affixed over the cork of each 
Bottle. All others are spurious. 

ROWX. A.irD*S ODOWTO, OR 

PSAXtl. DEHTXFBXOB. 

This justly celebrated Dentifrice is a combinement of oriental herbal medicaments, 
forming an efficient VEGETABLE WHITE POWDER, ANTLSCORBUTIC, 
and of potent efficacy, though mild in operation, as a thorough exterminator of existing 
diseases to which the Teeth and Gums are liable, rendering the former perfectly sound, 
arraying in pure whiteness and fixing firmly in their sockets — producing a Beautiful set of 
PEARLY TEETH— and endowing the breath with fragrancy at once delightful and 
salubrious. The efficacious virtues of which this is composed constitute it the best Denti- 
frice ever offered to public notice. 

Rowland's original Odonto Is recommended by the Faculty, is patronized by the 
Royal and other distinguished personages, and wdll uniformly be found, as a renovator 
of the Teeth and Gums, to exceed even the most sanguine expectation.— Price 2s. 9d. 
per Box, duty included.-— Each Box has the Name and Address on the Ch>verament 
Stamp,— « A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN.** 

s.awx.a.xrD’s rxiSRItr bxltract, 

For immediately rAieving the most violent Tooth- Ache, Gum Boils, Swelled Face^ ^c.; it 
is also an excellent Stomachic, in cases of Flatulency, Spasmodic Ajfections, ^e., and gives 
instantaneous relief ;— price 2s. 9d. and 10s. fid. per Bottle. 


CBRBX. 

For the HEAD-ACHE. ^ 


An infallible, instantaneous, and permanent reliever of the most ihveterato Verluil^H 
by external application, RQWL AND*S CERELiEUM will bo unilbrinly 
ox^oed eveii ibomrat sangui'iibwxpeeUitioti. In BpttTes:, ai ibk 9d; 



for Vaoomgno to anti from 
INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 

Capt. Grikolay, 16, Cornhill, and 8, St. Martin’s Place, 

Charing Cross. 


The above AGENCY having now received the Sanction and Encou- 
ragement of a largo portion of the Officers of the three Presidencies both in India and 
in £ngland, information and assistance is ofierad on the following subjects, viz. 

Promotions, Changes, Casualties, Alterations in Uniforms, Military Equipments 
and Establishments, Government and Genei^l Orders, Newspapers, Registers of 
daily Arrivals and Departures, aiidof .Address«s of all the Comp&ny*s Servants at home. 

Public and Private business transacted, as Well as all matters connected with the 
estates of deceased persons in India, or the reqiittanco- of property, either in the Com. 
p:iny*s loans or otherwise. Pay and Pension# received Aud remitted, and letters and 
parcels received and forwarded to and from 

Supplies forwarded to Regiments, Messes, u,^iiidia; 

To obviate the inconvenience and delay fmipiently attefidiiig the arrangements fur 
procuring Passages to India, an Agency is Wtablished, where Plans o^ all the Ships, 
with the prices of their Accommodations, Tinie Sr Sailing, Ac. may be seen, and every 
information and assistance may be obtained^; and agreements for Passages concluded 
on the most advantageous Terms, without Any * * arge for negociating the same, tlie 
commission being paid by, the Owner or Captain. 

Passengers' bd;^iige cleared and shipped, and tr\.it of persons arriving from India 
cleared aud delivered. Servants procured, and evr-ry assistance rendered in the em- 
liarkation of parties, whether at Gravesend, the Downs, or Portsmouth. 

Particular attention will be pavl to the superintendence of the equi^tment of Writers, 
Assistant Surgeons, Cadets, and others juroceeding to India, on the tnost pnulent scale. 

The services of this Agency in any of its branches, arif equally avWUabla to Gen. 
tlemen of the civil service. Officers of his Miqesty’s regiments, and all reiKhj^tta in India 
generally.— ‘All Communications post paid. 


CriFTON. 

To be Leton Lease^ to R^i^apectable Tenant (or Sold if pr^rred)^ 

one of the most elegantly- iSniilied l^’ QUSES, situated in Cax.sdokia PiAca, Currox r 
which, as a place of ResMeoce and Itesoit, stands unrivalled for its numerous Advao- 
U^es, being remarkable for Salubrity, delightful*' Sceneiy, and all the Comforts and 
Conveniences arising from Its coUtigoity to a City, Ac. 

, The House bat a Intone Staircase, and Two DiawUi|(s^ Bopte cdbimiinicatxng by folding 
tQ a Conwirvatory a ud Veranda. There is idso a Oreen.bouse> and small Gai^eo 
full of chcAoe Trees and Plants. It is replete with FixtuiUi^ the use of which if iU hv 
allowed to a XMant. • Such part of tim approp‘*iate Fdruliure as suit die Ebphui ^to 
taken by valiuituiii, or the ^^bole.if deitred. " 

It is only to be parted with in consequence' of the Ftdfiiaecor removing te imo^ 
of CUfmni ibr iuaimus;Whidi will 

To fyit tba aiMf hpply IW Bouse Agsnig CSi 

............... 






^ :%ORKS BY JOHN BORTHWICK GILCHRIST. 

1. HINDOOSTANEE PHILOLOGY; comprising a copious Dictionary, English 
and Hindoostanee, with a Grammatical Introduction. 4to, £5,5%. 

2. STRANGER’S INFALLIBLE EAST-INDIAN GUIDE, or Hindoostanco 
Multum'in Parvo. 8vo. Price ;£?!. 

3. IlINDEE-ROMAN ORTHOEPIGRAPHICAL ULTIMATUM; exem- 
plihcd in the first Vol, of the TIindoostance Story-Teller, Price 10s, 

Also, a few remaining Copies of tlie Second Volume, printed at Calcutta. 

4. DIALOGUES, ENGLISH and HINDOOSTANEE, including the Articles 
of War, Medical ajid jennerian Conversations on Vaccination, Manual Exercise, Mili- 
tary Terms and those of Grammar also. 8vo. Price 

5. HINDER MORAL PRECEPTOR; or Rudimcntal Principles of Persian 
Grammar, and Hindce^ Persic and English Vocabulary. 8vo. Price ^1. 10s, 

6. HIDAYUT-OOL-ISLAM, or the Moosulman’s Common Prayer-Book. 8vo. 
Price 15s. 

7. SUKOONTULA NATUK; a Hindoostance Dramatic Romance, from the 
Sunskrit, in the Universal Character. 8vo. Price 8s. 

8. The VADE MECUM and GENERAL EAST-INDIA GUIDE, containing 
the Orthocpigraphical Diorama, with the universal character, and a useful introduction to 
English and Hindoostance Dialogues, a li.'st of corruptions corrected with great care, and 
the most necessary articles of dress, &c, for sojourners in British India, &c. &c. 8vo. 
Price 18s. 

Sold by Parburt, Allkn, and Co., 7, Lcadenhall Street, and all other Booksellers. 


WORKS BY JOHN SHAKESPEAR, Esg. 

A DICTIONARY, HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH, 

In one Vol, 4to. Third Edition, in the press, 

A GRAMMAR OF THE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE, 

In one Vol. 4 to. Third Edition, price, in boards, £\, Is. 


MUNTAKHABAT-I-HINDl, or SELECTIONS in HINDUSTANI, 

For the Use of Students of that Language, in two Vols. 4to. 

Second Editimi, price, in boards, £2, 2s. 

Published by Parbury, Allrk, and Co., Leadcnhall Street. 


Published by Parbu&y, Allen, and Co., Lcadenhall Street, price 10s. sewed, 

Second Edition. 

THE EAST-INDIA REGISTER 

And DIRECTORY for 1834. 

CONTAINING 

COMPLETE LISTS OF THE COMPANY’S SERVANTS, 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. CIVIL, MILITARY, AND MARINE. 

With their respective Appointments ; with Indexes to the same, and List of Casualties. 

LIST OF THE EUROPEANS, MARINERS, &c. 

Not in the Service of the East- India Company. 

REGULATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS RESPECTING THE 
APPOINTMENT of WRITERS, CADETS, and ASSISTANT SURGEONS- 
RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE CIVIL AND MILITARY FUNDS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

WITH A VARIETY OF OTHER USEFUL INFORMATION. ' 

Compiled, by Permission of the Hon, East- India Company, from the Official Returns 
received at the East- India IRiuse, 

By G. H. brown and F. CLARK, 

Ctf the Secretatya Office, Baet-lndia Heuee* 

For the accommodation of^ersons requiring information limited to either of the 
Presidencies, a beparatb Register is published for each, fully detailing all particulars 
immediately connected with it. 

The price of the JSengat Register and Directory is (is. sewed ; that of the Madras or 

Bombay^ each. 



THE ASIATIC JOURNAE 

ADVERTISER. 


For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, to sail 1/Tth February the 

£ X. X Z iSL, 

700 Tons.— DAVID SUTTON, Commander. 

Eying in the East-India Docks. — For Freight or Passage apply to Captain SUTTON, 
No. 4, Union Place, New Hoad; to Messrs. PALMERS, MACKILLOP, and 
Co., King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street ; to J AMES BARBER, No. 1, Leaden- 
hall Street; or to BARBER, NKATE, and Co., ^30', Feiichurch Street. 


To sail positively in all December, for MADRAS, touching at the CAPE of GOOD 
HOPE, the remarkably fine fast sailing Ship 

ci.AiTSiirx:, 

500 Tons Register. — WILUAM HExA THORN, Commander. 

This Ship has very superior aecomtiiodations for Passengers, and carries an experienced 
Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage apply to J. 1^. HE ATHORN, 1:1, Change Alley ; 
orCOMMANDEJi. 


For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, to sail t20th November, the new Ship 

STItiLTEI EDElir, 

burthen .'TOO Tons.— ALKX.\NDER CHKAPE, H.C.S. Commander. 

Lying in the West-India Dock —Mas first-rate Accommodations for Passengers and 
carries an experienced Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage apply to tlu* Commander, at 
the Jerusalem Coffee House; to JMessrs. CHALMERS and GUTHRIE, Idol 
Lane, Tower Street; or to EDMUND READ, 1, White Lion Court, Cornhill. 


Off* the Scilly Islands, 2d October 1831. 

To Captain WILLIAM BUCKHAM, Commander of the Ship EUPHRATES. 

Dear Sir : 

Oiir api-mjach to the end of our voyage reminds us of the time we have j^assed under 
your care, and that we shall probably he siwn sojiarateil from you and from each other ; 
and that we owe it to you and ourselves to express our he.st acknowledgments for your 
unceasing kindness to ns during a voyage in which difficulties and delay could not have 
failed to render it irksome, hut for your urbane disposition, and our entire coiiiidence in 
your prudence and professional skill. 

(iratitied therefore as we are by ytjur unwearied attentions and liberality to ourselves, 
.*is well as by the manner in which you contributed to llie enjoyments of the young chil- 
dren on hoard, wo cannot separ.ite w illiout requesting you will favour us by accepting a 
small mark of our regard, to be hereafter transmitted, as a menuirial of the agreeable 
time we have spent, duiiiig the passage from Bombay, through your means. 

We remain, dear Sir, with »rach esteem, your very obedient servants, 

E. Loiighnan, Bombay (^ivil Servii’e. J. V. Robertson. 

James Morris, Captain, Bombay Army. Sanuud I'ayne, Chaplain Bombay Est. 

IT. D. Robertson, Major, ditto. Arthur Hornby, Bombay Civil Service. 

Ship Effp/irriit's, off Scilly, 2d Oct. 1834. 

To Major ROBERTSON, and the Gentlemen, Passengers on board the 
EUPHRATES. 

1 am unable to express how grateful I feel for your very kind letter. I shall never 
cease to admire the firmness and patience shewn by the w'hole of you where a leaky ship, 
and the delay occasioned by it, might have caused very different feelings. 

The testimonial of your approbation will be received with gratitude, and prized as a 
memorial of those whom I shall always think of with aff*ectioii. Wishing you health and 
every other blessing, 

1 am always your obliged and grateful servant, 

(Signed) W. BUCKHAM. 



t ADVERTISEMENTS— iVoumfer 1834. 


For MADRAS, BENGAL, ami CHINA, to sail 2lst January from Gravesend, and 
Fortsinuuth 1st February, the fine Teak Ship 

S O P B X A., 

600 Tons, — WILLIAM NAIR, H.C.S., Commander. 

Tins Ship lias excellent Accommodations for Piisscngcrs, and carries a Surgeon. — For 
Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. PALMER, MACKILLOP, and Co., King’s 
Arms Yard; to IMr. T. HEATH, PH, Fcnchurth Street; or to T. IIAVISIDK 
and Co., H7, Lcadcnhali Street. 


To sail on the 8th November, for COLOMBO, the MALABAR COAST, 
and BOMBAY, the Teak Ship 

V X C T O R V, 

» 712 Tons Register. — C. BIDEN, Commander. 

Lying in the West- India South Dock. — 'I’his Ship is fitted in a superior style for Pas- 
sengers, and carries a Surgeon — For Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. LYALL, 
WYLLIE, and Co., Great St. Helen’s Passage; to (’AP'l’AIN BIDEN, at t!ie 
Jerusalem Coffee House; or to T. IIAVISIDE and Co., 147, Leadeiihall Street. 


To sail 10th November, for BOMBAY", touching ot the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
the fine, fast-sailing, Teak-built Ship 

SBSRBURI^E, 

7(X) Tons.—CAPTAIN THOMAS I. WARREN, 

Lying in the East- India Docks. — Elegantly fitted for Passengers, and carries a Sur- 
geon. — For Freight or Passage apply to the COMMANDER, at the Jerusalem 
Coffee House; to Messrs. 1 NOLI 8, FORBES, and Co„ 2, Mansion House 
Place; to JOHN HOWELL, 1, l.eadenball Street; or to TOMLIN, MAN, and 
Co., 26, Coriihill. 


For BOMBAY and CHINA, the 

X.ORS X.OWTXXER, 

1420 Tons.— Lying in the East-India Dock. — Has Accommodations for Passengers of 
a superior description to those she had when in the II. C. Service, and will sail the 15tb 
of February next. — For Freight or Passage apply to Me.ssrs, GREG SON, MEL- 
VILLE, and KNIGHT, 14, Austin Friars; or to Captain BARBER, 1, Lcadeii- 
hall Street. 


For MADRAS, CALCUTTA, and CHINA, one of the late Honourable Com- 
pany’s newest Ships, the 

ABERCROZVIBXX: ROBZNSOZr, 

Burthen 1400 Tons. — Lying in the East-India Dock. 

CAPTAIN ROBERT SCOTT (late of the Vansillart). 

Will positively sail from Grave.sciid the 20th of February IHSS . — For Freight or 
Passage apply to Messrs. PALMERS, MACKILLOP, and Co.; to Messrs. 
DALLAS and COLES, Austin Friars; Mr. ELLIS. Jerusalem Coffee House; 
or to Capt. JAMES BARBER, 1, Leadcnhall Street. 


To sail on the 20th April, for MADRAS and CALCUTTA, the 

PROTBCTOR, 

600 Tons^Capt. THOS, BUTTANSHAW, H.C.S. 

Lying in the West-India Docks. — For Freight or Passage apply to Mr. THOMAS 
HEATH, 1.34, Fenchurch Street ; Messrs. LYALL, WYLLIE, and Co., Great 
St. Helen’s Pa:>sage; or to T. HAVISIDE and Co., 147, Leadenball Street. 





ADVERTISEMENTS— Aowwicr 1834, 


INDIA AND CHINA. 

For PASSENGERS to INDIA CHINA, and the COLONIES, 

with {rcii(;ral Information connected iviili Siiippin^r, and every facility givem to Pas- 
sengers in procuring Passages, iS:c., apply to Capt. TOMLIN, at liis General Passenger 
Agency, Cornliill, opposite the Royal Exchange. 


INDIA. 

For PASSAGES to INDIA ami the COLONIES, and all Informa- 

tion coinu’ctfti theri-witli, and with India matters in general, aj^ply Captain 

GRINDLAY, JOast- India Army Agent, and Agent for Passengers, IG, Cornliill, 
and S, St. JMartin’s Place, (,’liaring Ooss, Lontion. — All ('omninnic.itions post paid. 

N. 15. — Poxes and Parcels for India arc registered at this Agency. 


TO INDIA, CHINA, AND rilE COLONIES. 

For PASSAdrES to, and I Nl'OlliNJA'riON connected with the above 

\*lacos, apply tti Captain J A AIKS PA it PER (late of the Sliip Cunihriil^i’), No. 1, 
I.eadeiihull Street. 


Mr. C. a. CANTOR has this day adiuittcd as a Partner Mr. Henry 

A1.m.col:vi Low, hrotlierof Alajor J. Low', Resident at Lucknow'. 

Air. Cantor feels coiilideiit this arrangement will ])rove satisfactory to his Consti- 
tuents, as Air. Low has had considerable experience in Agency business, and their adairs 
will thus he transacted with increased expeilition and elliciency. Alessrs. Cantor and 
Low pIcMlge themselves to adhere to the same plan wliicli Air. Cantor has hithcMio pur- 
sued, viz. that of abstaining from all speculations on their own account, and restricting 
themselves exclusively to Agency. 

Ihc business will be carried on under tlic firm of Cantor and Co. 

Calcutta, 21st January 18:34. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA. 

JOHN BESEIMERES and CO., 6S and (ils HOUNSDITCH, 

TROPICAL CLOTHIERS, TAILORS, and OUTEITTING W AREHOIJSE- 
AIEN, respectfully submit their present Prices for CLOTHING OF THEIR 
OWN MANUFACTURE. While Sateen Jackets or Trowsers, 2s. <)d. to 4s. (id. ; 
White and coloured Drill 'rrowsers, :5s. to 5s. (>d. ; Coloured (iiiilling Waistcoats, 
3s. to .'is.; Superfine Dress Coats, 40s. to (iOs. ; Dressing Gowns, Ss. to I2s.; l.ong-clotb 
Shirts, 15s. to ‘20s. per dozen ; Alen’s White Calico Shirts, <)s. (>il. per dozen ; AIcu’s Pine 
printed Striped Shirts, 27s. per dozen ; LADIES* thin Calico Chemises, 9s, fid. per 
dozen; Fine ditto, 1 5s. to ‘20s. per dozen ; Long Night- Gowns, ‘2s. eaeh ; Slips, 2s.; 
Aluslin Night Caps, 8s. (Jd. per dozen; Coloured and While Morning Dresse.«, 7s. 
single AND DOIJ15LE SHIP SOFAS of various kinds, with Drawers, &c. 
Cots, Horse-hair Alatlrasses, 'IVunks, Chests, and every item ol CABIN I‘TJR- 
NITURE, constantly kept on View in a separate Room.— Detailed Lists of Shipping 
Information and Estimates for Outlitsof every Description may be had on application at 
the Warehouse. 


OFFICERS proceeding to INDIA, &c. in tlie Military or Civil Ser- 
vice, or Passengers generally, may obtain their entire Equipments at the lowest 
wholesale prices, at S. UNWIN’S, .'57, Lombard- Street. — Calico Shirts, from 17a. 
per dozen to the finest quality ; White Jean Jackets and 'JVowsers, 3s. each; Waistcoats, 
iJs. ; Drill Trowsers ; Camblet Suits; Dressing Gowns ; Woollen Clothing of every 
Description; Sheets; Towels; Sea-Cots; Bedding; Trunks; Sliip Sofas; Cabin Fur- 
niture, &c. — Ladies going abroad furnished witli Chemises, from 14s. per dozen ; Nighu 
Gowns, yard-and-a-half long, 2s. :3d. each ; Night Caps, 9s. per dozen ; Slips, 2s. Del. 
each ; White and Coloured Morning Dresses ; and every requisite for the Voyage. 




ADVERTISEMENTS— Afevijwier 1834, 


EDUCATION FOR INDIA. 

Mr. FORBES respectfully informs the Parents and Guardians of 

Young Gentlemen destined for India, that he gives instruction in Oriental languages. 
Classics, and Mathematics, either in daily classes, or privately, at No. 2, South Cres- 
crent, Bedford Square ; where Cards of Terms, &c. can be obtained.— AT.^. There is 
Accommodation for a few Boarders preparing for Ilaileybury or Addiscombe. 


PURE AND NUTRITIOUS ARTICLES OF FOOD, 

Patromiseo by the Roysl Family. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, celebrated for niakin|r Barley- 

AVater in a few minutes, pure in quality, and delicious in taste ; is also recommended as 
an excellent adjunct with new' milk for the Breakfast Table. Its light yet nutritive pro. 
perties suit persons of impaired digestion, debilitated stomachs, or obstipated bowels ; 
regulating their action, and in a measure superseding the use of medicine. Infants have 
thriven on this diet when all others have failed. Families of the first distinction use the 
Patent Barley for making a beautiful Custard Pudding, and for thickening Soups and 
Gravies. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another diet universally esteemed for 
making a superior Gruel in ten minutes,— light for supper, — and, alternately with tho 
Patent Barley, is an excellent food for children and invalids, being particularly recom. 
mended by the faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant. 

CAUTION. — The estimation in which the above preparations are held, has induced 
many to attempt an imitation of the packages ; and spurious articles are now bought at 
half-price by inferior shopkeepers, who, regardless of quality, and only anxious for cnor- 
mous profit, sell them to their custoinem at the full price of the Patent Barley and 
Patent Groats, although wholly destitute of their peculiarly nutritious properties. The 
Patentees, who are appointed Piirvct/ors to his Majesty , therefore consider it a duty they 
owe themselves and the public to put them on their guard, and respectfully to inforiii- 
them, that on each packet is placed, in addition to the Royal Arms, the words ** By 
the King’s Royal Letters Patent,” and the signature of Matts. Robinson, Manulac 
tory. No. 64, Red Lion Street, Ilolborn, London. 


liraluable 

RELATING TO THE EAST, 

rouLisHEn sy 

PARBURY. ALLEN, AND CO., LEADENHALL STREET. 


The GENERAL EAST INDIA GUIDE and VADE MECUM, 

for the Public Functionary, Goverunient Officer, Private Agent, Trader, or Foreign 
Sojourner in British India; being a Dige.st of the Work of the late Captain Wil- 
liamson, with many Improvements aud Additions. By J. B. Gilchrist, LL.D. 
In 1 vol. 8 VO. price 18s. hoards. 

* VTe cannot but recommend this work earnestly to the attention of every young man proccett- 
ing to India, as containing more practical information necessary for him to nave, than he would 
he able to obtain in years by merely consulting persons who have resided in the East.— Ortenta/ 
Herald, 


HISTORY of the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO; containing an Ac- 

count of the Maimers, Arts, Languages, Religious Institutions, and Commerce of 
its Inhabitants. By John Crawfurd, F.R.S., late British Resident at the Court 
of Java. Jn 3 vols. Svo., with Maps and Platesi price £ 2 , 12s. 6d. boards. 




ADVERTISEMENTS— JVbvm^er tf&i. 


JVorks jmhlishcd hy Varhury^ AUen^ and Co,— continued, 

OBSERVATIONS made during a TWELVE YEARS’ RESI- 
DENCE in a MUSSULMAUN'S FAMILY in INDIA; descriptive of the Man- 
nersi Customs, and Habits of the Mussulmauii People of Hindoostaun in Domestic 
Life, and embracing their Belief and Opinions. By Mrs. Meer Hassan Au. In 
2 vols. 8 VO. price ^l.ls. boards. 

j. precisely the book from which infonnation on matters of ordinary occurrences in 

India may bo most .agrccfably derived. The writer evidently possesses great quickness of observa- 
tion, much gooil sense, and abundance of well-directed feeling .’* — British Critic, 

*' During a periofl of twelve years, she has enjoyed opportunities of access to many Eastern 
familiar scenes to which male travellers would aspire at their peril.” — l\tlnr Star, 

** She is admirable in these familiar Ea.stem scenes: a very attractive work.” — Lit, Cnz, 

\ ** It is a work which can be safely recommendwl to the public servant an«l to general readers, an 
containing full and faithful detaiU regarding the religion, customs, and manners of the Musul- 
mans of India.” — j/siatic Journal, 

•• I have found herein the counteiq^art of the very ideas which my extensive reailing had suggested 
to me, as well as explanations of ditficultic's, the solutions of which 1 had sought in vain.” — M. 
Oarcin de Tassy. 

*' What she gives us is valuable as the fruit of actual observation, and is stamped with the 
unostentatious mark of truth. It is besides additionally valuable as presenting a woman’s view of 
Indian h'oeiety.” — Athis, 


OBSERVATIONS on the LAW and CONSTITUTION of INDIA; 

on the Nature of Landed Tenures ; and on the System of Revenue and Finance, as 
established by tJie Moohiirnmudan Law and Moghul Govcnimcnt; with an Inquiry into 
the Revenue and Judicial Administration and Regulations of Police at present existing 
in Bengal. By Lieut. -Col. Galloway, of the Hon. East- India Company's Service. 
Second edition, with additions. In Hvo. price 12s. boards. 

The additions made to the present edition of (?ol. Galloway’s valuable work materially enhance 
its value. 'I'hese addilitins are chielly on the hidicial administration, on the police, and on the 
government of India: the latter of which, indeed, is entirely new. ’ — Asintir. Journal, 

** A man of sound sense, speaking with the experience of thirty years in India, with opportuni- 
ties for extensive observation on tiiis head, ought to be listened to with particular regard at this 
crisis of Indian Government." — Literary Gazette, 


MILBURN’S ORIENTAL COMMERCE; or the East-India Tra- 
der's Complete Guide : containing a Geographical and Nautical Description of the 
Maritime Parts of India, China, and neighbouring Countries, including the Eastern 
Islands, and an Account of their Trade, Production.s, Coins, Weights, Measures, 
Port Begiilations, Rates, Charges, &c. &c. Originally compiled by the late Wil- 
liam Milburn, Esq., of the Hon. East-India Company's Service. Abridged, im- 
proved, and brought down to the present time, by Thomas Thornton, M. R.A.S. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo., illustrated with Maps, price ;C1. 1 Us. boards. 

In the present edition of this very valuable work, every particle of information is retained 
(augmented by MS. Additions of the original author) which can be rcciuisite for the guidance of 
the Merchant and Trader ; and much original matter, occasioued by alterations abroad, and 
obtained from new sources of intelligence, has been included. 


A VIEW of the HISTORY, LITERATURE, and RELIGION of 

tbe HINDOOS, including a Minute Description of their Manners and Chistoms, and 
Translations from their Principal Works. By the late Rev. William Ward, one of 
the Baptist Missionaries at Scrampore. In 3 vols. 8vo. Price ^1. 16s. boards. 

“ We feel great pleasure in expressing our strong approbation of Mr. Ward’s labours, of the 
sound jwigment and clearness of hca<l which he has maiiifestctl in his statements and definitions, 
and above all, of that steady reference to religious principle which pervades his valuable work.”— 
Eclectic Hevieto, 

We regard the volumes of Mr. Ward as a very complete descriptive treatise upon the religion of 
the Hindoos .” — British Review. 


MINUTES of EVIDENCE and REPORT, taken before the SE- 
LECT COMMITTEES of both HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, appointed to 
inquire into the present State of the Atfairs of the East- India Company, and into the 
Trade between Great Britain and the East-Indies and China, 18^0.<^CliINA 
TRADE. In 2 vols 6vo., price £2* 2s. boards. 




ADVERTISEMENTS— JVbwmier 1834. 


Works published by Parbury, AlleUy and Co.^^ontimuA, 

MEMOIRS of the OPERATIONS of the BRITISH ARMY in 

INDIA during the Maliratta War of 1817, 1818, and 1819. By the late Lieut. Col. 

Valentine Blacker, C. B. in 1 vol. 4to., with a separate Volume of Maps and 

Plans, price £2. 2a. boards. 

** In this account of the late Mahratta war, the military operations arc ilelincatcd with a degree 
of si>irit and precision, that we conceive has rarely, if ever, been surpasscKl .” — Calcutta iiocernment 
Gazette. 

** t'oloncl Blacker thinks for himself, and though he gives his opinions in a cautious manner, 
they are, from that very circumstance, entitled to the more regard. His hook may serve, if wc 
may be allowed the phrase, as a sort of clinical lecture on the conduct t>f an Indian campaign.'* — 
Kctuctic Reinetn. 

** In a literary point of view, wc consider Colonel Blackcr’s Narrative almost as a model for 
works of this description .” — lAterary Chronicle. 


HISTORY of the POLITICAL and MILITARY TRANSAC- 
TIONS in INDIA during the Administration of the Manpiis of Ifastings, 181*1 to 
1823; enlarged from the Narrative publislied in 1821). By H. T. I’utnsei*, Ksq., of 
tlie Bengsil Civil Service. In 2 vols. 8vo., with Map.s and Plates, price .Cl. 12s. bds. 

** As a record of facts — full and complete— iluring a long anil very eventful time, this book has 
mucli value.”— Herald. 


CONSIDERATIONS on the POLITICAL STATE of INDIA, 

embracing Observations on the Character of the Natives, on the Civil and Criminal 
Courts, the Administration of .Instice, the State of the T^and Tenures, the Condition 
of the Peasantry, and the Internal Police of our Kastern Dominions. By Alex. 
Fraser Tytlkr, late Assishuit Judge of the Twenty-four Pergunnulis, Bengal Esta- 
blishment* In 2 vols. 8vo., price 18h. boards. 

It appears to us, that in his laudable undertaking to give the Knglish people a faithful deli 
ncation of the practical etlects of the gnvfwninent which they maintain in India, Mr. Tytler has. 
been guided by great virtue, as well as by peculiar judgment .*' — Monthly Rev. 


A MEMOIR of CENTRAL INDIA, includin/? MALWA and 

adjoining Provinces; wit!) the History and Copious Tliustrations of the Past and 
Present Condition of that Country. By Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. 
and K.L.S., F. 11.S., K:c. Third Edition, illustrated with an Original Map, Tables, 
of Kevemie, Population, ^c. In 2 vols. 8vo. price £1. 8s. boards. 

“ Sir John Malcolm is too well known as a soldier, statesman, and author, to Tccpiirc from us 
any culogium. We shall only, in reference to the latter capacity, observe, that his * Menioiron 
Central India* is in every respect worthy of his former productions.”— Review. 

•• The work before us is stamped in every part with the thoughts of a statesman, and the high 
and honourable feeling of a gentleman .’* — British Critic. 

** In recommending this work to the notice of the public, wc could not employ terms too strong 
to convey our high opinion of its great interest, value, and importance .” — Asiatic Journal. 

*• Such a work cannot be tcxi highly charactcriaeii .” — Onentnl Herald. 

** It furnishes a vast accession of knowledge with reference to some parts of India hither- 
to very imperfectly known to Euroi)c.ans,*’ — JAternry Museum. 

•* We feel it quite impossible to do any thing like justice to this full and excellent work." — Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

*• A work from high authority — the result of much labour and ability combined.**— jfpec/ator* 
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THE BAR IN INDIA. 

The India-society- writers have been most indefatigable in their descrip- 
tions of its peculiarities. After all, they give us only vague, shadowy, 
uiiembodied sketchings, much more to their own satisfaction than that ot 
their readers. The silliness and affectation of English residents, whether 
at Calcutta and Madras, or Pari.s and Brussels, must always have as 
fatiguing a sameness in delineation as in real life. The scene only is 
changed ; the persons of the drama are unaltered. Whether a numerous 
society of English men and women, whose utmost horizon extends not 
beyond their own circle, — whose little lives flutter in a narrow, circumscribed 
range of stupid visits, gaiety without mirth, ridicule without wit, finery 
without elegance, be tlirown together in Asia or in Europe, it is the same 
opaque lifeless subject, alike uninteresting and uninstructive ; a puppet-shew 
of stiff, clumsy figures, playing at ladies and gentlemen. • 

In the meanwhile, of the natives of India, confessedly the most interest- 
ing race under the sun, we know nothing. We act for their amusement, 
not they for ours. They are the spectators — we the performers. We arc 
condescending enough to exhibit for their entertainment all our pride, all our 
littleness, all our folly, — and it must be added, not a few of our vices. On 
the other hand, we arc quite ignorant of the natives of Hindustan. We sec 
forms and configurations of beings, totally unlike ourselves, moving to and 
fro; but wc see them only as shadows through a curtain. We know 
nothing at all of them,'* said Sir John Shore, in 1792. ‘‘We neither 
converse, live, cat, or drink with them, and are in truth quite shut out 
from all knowledge of the Hindus,*' said Lord W'illiam Bentinck in 1806. 
Have we penetrated further into the mystery by means of our new means 
and appliances ? For, since that period, the nominal changes in our rela- 
tions with them have been considerable. An affected equality, too affected 
to conceal the imposture, and such as, thirty years ago, was not dreamt 
of, — a troublesome, obtrusive disclaimer of old distinctions between native 
and European, but so awk\vardly managed as to make the distinction more 
conspicuous and offensive than ever, — is played off in the present improved 
state of things by the Anglo-Indians of each presidency. “Amongst the 
gentlemen who honoured the meeting,'* says the daily paragraph, “ were the 
Lord Bishop, the Honourable Chief Justice, Rajah Budinauth, Baboo 
Cassinauth Mullick, &c. &c., and other distinguished persons." 

It is of yesterday, this flummery, this part and parcel of the cant of the 
age. Nor docs it soften the real subjection ; on the contrary, it draws the 
natives' attention to it by the awkwardness of the attempt to disguise it. A 
deep thinker (it was 'Facitus) observes Jiow the loss of liberty was aggra- 
vated, under the emperors, by retaining the nomina et vocahula of a free 
state. The natives of India, indeed, have long since seen through the 
ragged policy of this affected and nominal equality, and they remain as 
unmixed and as immiscible as before. It is said that the Corinthian brass 
was an entire metal, though a fusion of every other. A real political amal- 
Asiai.Jour, N.S.Vol.15.No.o9. Z 
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ganiation, such as ouglit to subsist in India, would rcsemblo Corinthian 
brass. But this forced, unnatural assimilation is the hammering and tinker- 
ing together a piece of lead to iron. There is no unity of substance. To 
wield a despotic influence over a vast race of mankind ; to deprive them of 
actual iridependenee, and then to throw them the husks and shells of com- 
plimentary phrases, cannot, when duly considered, fail to embitter the 
servitude. 

What ineonsistencics startle them on all sides ! Turn to the reports of 
intelligent Europeans for the moral characteristics of the Hindus. Perjury, 
fraud, falsehood, bribery, are declared to be their inveterate complexional 
habits. Those arc axioms assumed for tlie basis of every plan of juris- 
prudence that has yet been devised for India amongst the numerous expe- 
riments of that kind which have been proposed or attempted. It is the 
running base of the celebrjitcd Tenth Beport of the House of Com- 
mons in 17^1* It is the burthen of Lord Teignniouth’s canticle in 1792. 
Upon this deep-laid foundation, this solid base of moral depression, assumed 
by every tyro of Indian policy as if it were another law of gravitation, 
our new schemes of Hindu legislation are fixed. The trial by jury, which 
supposes habits of truth and a love of justice in those serving as jurors, is at 
once imparted, without stint or restriction, to those, of whose vices collec- 
tors, magistrates, judges, have devoted half their time in furni.shing invento- 
ries. What a leap ! But with what growls of dissatisfaction was the gift 
imparted ! Sir Charles Grey, the Calcutta chief justice, was frightened, 
in 1829, lest native juries should take it into their lieads to determine the 
law as well as the fact with regard to the stamp regulation. Vet the deter- 
mination of the mixed question, law and fact, was vindicated to British juries 
by Mr. Fox*s bill in 1792. What would you think,'' exclaims the as- 
tounded chief justice,* ** of being made amenable in capital cases to a 
native jury, which sliould have the power of determining both law and 
fact?" 

Yet, begging the judge's pardon, may we be permitted to ask what the 
jury have to determine in a capital case but the law and the fact, or how 
the two questions can be separated ? By saying that a man is guilty of 
murder, the jury decide both law and fact. A man cannot be found 
of killing, for killing may be lawful. The killing is the fact, the murder 
the legal inference. To say, that native juries arc not to draw legal infe- 
rences, is saying that they are not to be juries at all. But how complimen- 
tary a gift to the natives, — in the same breath to give them the privilege, 
and to deny their fitness to exercise it ! But the chief justice went further. 

If we look to the extension of the trial by jury to the natives, and if it is 
to carry with it a right of determining the law, it is not saying too much 
to say, that no man’s life and property would be safe.” He then charges 
them in the lump with habits of corruption that would render them unfit for 
any civil function whatever. ^*My mind/' says he, will not bear to con- 

* Sir Charles Grey’s charge to the grand jury at Calcutta# m re{)orted in the Calcutta Govemmeui 
Gazette, 25th August 1829. 
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template that there is any lapse of centuries witliin which English jurors 
could be brought to this stage of depravity.” 

But, in the short interval of four years, what a moral revolution! We 
give them the right, and force on them the duty, of sitting on juries* Sir 
Charles Grey*s seat on the bench had not grown cool before credit is given 
them for elevation of mind and character, wliich the lapse of centuries 
could scarcely have imparted to a race so long aeeustorned to breathe the 
atmosphere of fraud and falsehood. Under such auguries, the natives of 
India have had the right of sitting on juries conferred on them ; a gift 
poisoned with something more than a suspicion that they are unworthy to 
receive it. With this strong current of opinion figainst them, — the perfect 
conviction of the whole Hritisii community, lliat they are sure to admi- 
nister their judicial functions corruptly, — wo have made thfun the arbiters of 
life and fortune. Men generally act up to the standard of what it is pre- 
conceived they will do. If native jurors act down to the ^-econceived 
standard of integrity, what is to be expected from their verdicts? 
iSuch arc the inconsistencies into which the afFectation of enlightened senti- 
njonts has hurried us. The trial by jury is for ever in our mouths ; — we 
are bawling ourselves hoarse in praise of it the whole of our feverish inter- 
val between the cradle and the grave. We steal our way as traders, or 
fight our way as conquerors, amongst people that never heard of it ; we 
cram it down their throats as a blessing, taking especial care, however, so 
to medicate it, as to make it hateful and loathsome as they taste it. 

It is painful to predict gloomily. But it is not difficult to foresee that this 
aftcclalioii, for it is nothing else, of promoting a nominal equality between 
the British and native subject, — an equality which the very existence of the 
British power in India disclaims, — is every day unravelling the real ascen- 
dancy on which that power rests. 'I'he few benefits w’c have yet commu- 
nicated to India, presuppose a sense of inferiority in one party. Our insti- 
tutions arc received gratefully, because they are those of a superior. What 
is the hope, for instance, still chcrislicd, of converting the Hindu people to 
Christianity? The convict ion felt by the natives that it is the creed of a 
community infinitely in advam^c of themselves in philosophy and general 
intelligence. Persist, however, a few years longer in that e([iial intercourse 
that permits the names of the rajahs and the bnboos to elbow those of the 
Lord Bishop and the Honourable Chief Justice, and then see whether the 
argumenium ad verecunduwi in favour of Christianity will have the same 
weight ? It is not in human nature to recognize instructors in equals. 

It is a farce, — a game of hypocrisy that we may play too long. By dint 
of being perpetually reminded of being native gentlemen, they may take it 
into their heads to shake off a few usages and institutions, that shew, on the 
part of those who imposed them, that they were not regarded as such. It 
must and will happen, that they will become convinced of that we are labour- 
ing to inculcate into them, and from their happy ignorance of which, thus 
far, they have submitted to nuisances dignified by high-sounding appella- 
tions, that arc little more than a machinery skilfully contrived to fill the 
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pockets of their European masters. In process of time, they may discover 
that a supreme court, with English judges talking to them out of Plowden 
and Sandford, Cro. Jac. and Cro. Car. — a court that in half a century has 
ground their estates to dust, broken up the ancient* undivided tenures of 
India, and made the fortunes of the lawyers, who have successively prowled 
in it for prey, is a cumbrous and expensive fallacy. 

The error of sending out technical lawyers to India was not perceived at 
first. That the Mayor's Court was corruptly and ignorantly administered, 
was the cry of a considerable party at Calcutta ; but it is remarkable that no 
flagrant instance of outrageous injustice or gross corruption was adduced 
against it. On the contrary, the natives found in it the redress and protec- 
tion they wanted. When it was put down, they sent to England a strong 
petition in its favour. Two years after the establishment of the Supreme 
Court, they petitioned against it. It is not insinuated that the judges liavc 
wrongfully n^ministcred the law in that court ; but the forced adaptation of 
English law to those who are not only not English, but ])]aced by custom, in- 
stitutions, religion, at the very antipodes of all that is English, constitutes the 
grievance. How often has the individual, who is now writing, smiled at an 
action of ejectment to recover possession of lands in Hindustan, and the 
ridiculous absurdities of a casual ejector, and the demise of .John Doc — 
absurdities which had once a reason — and of which it is as natural that 
Westminster Hall should be the depository, as the Egyptian pyramids of 
their mummies ! But the transplanting of such technicalities into a new 
jurisprudence, in a remote colony, was almost as foolish as an attempt to 
re-animate the decayed carcases of Egypt. Nor was it foreseen how soon 
the love of jurisdiction, the ruling passion of an English lawyer, would 
come into play. From the first, there was a fretful impatience of the limits 
assigned to the court, till, by one bold and memorable assumption. Sir 
Elijah Impey made himself, instead of a puisne justice administering law 
within the limits of the Mahratta ditch, the sole arbiter of life and pro- 
perty in India. 

In its earliest judges, the Supreme Court was singularly fortunate. Sir 
William Chambers and Sir William Jones were gentlemen as well as 
lawyers. The oriental pursuits of the latter gave him a happy bias in favour 
of the Hindus, their ancient civilization, their law, their enamelled poetry ; 
— and tinctured the sternest of his duties with beneficence and mercy. The 
mild dignity and polished urbanity of these men raised the Supreme Court 
in the public estimation. From that estimation it fell irrecoverably when 
Nuncomar was judicially, not legally, murdered. But suitors had no 
choice ; there was no chapel of ease to the Supreme Court ; and it was a 
populous district. It always furnished, therefore, a series of gainful suits 
to the profession, but with occasional cessations of business long enough to 
starve one advocate to death, banish another to Fort Marlborough, and 
send home a third to Scotland. 

• All the mnclent tenurn of India were held by undivided families. The origin of this patriarchal 
institution is lost in antiquity. Partition by law is not known in Hindu jurisprudence. It is a creature 
of the Supreme Court, and has produced a frightful disruption in family estates. 
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Talking of Anglo-Indian judges, it is remarkable that those seem to have 
been most loved and confided in by the natives, who were not over-active in 
their calling. A busy, meddling judge, fond of business, and straining the 
summum jus to its utmost extent by the strict letter of his books, was 
much less to their taste than a quiet, indolent man, like Sir John Royds, 
who sat nearly fifteen years on the bench, and was enamoured of ease and 
his garden-house. lie was a polished gentleman of the old school — and 
almost adored by Europeans and natives. The greatest mistake which can 
be committed by those who dispose of the judicial patronage of India, is to 
send out a completely-rigged 8pecial-])leader. ITo is sure to puzzle the 
court, and the native suitor is dissatisfied with his juilgmcnt, because he 
cannot comprehend it. As a colleague, he is controversial and punctilious, 
and generally stands alone in his decision. According to their notions, 
justice is uniform in its essence— why should it not be uniform in its lan- 
guage? Sir Henry U was of this description, lie came out a 

deeply-read, w’ell-exerciscd, black-letter lawyer. I jiack-lettcr lawyer ! 
— the words create an inextricable confusion in the l liiulu understanding. 
Sir William Jones, on the other hand, might be said to hit the natives of 
India between wind and water. Xo man was more fitted for the office of 
a colonial judge by the habitual course of his studies. Such were his 
powers of generalization, that he not only seized wu’th the rapidity of 
lightning the analogies by which all the European systems of jurispru- 
dence are assimilated, and recognized in Ijord Coke the rules traced out in 
the Code of J ustinian, but found the same artificial distinctions in the law- 
books of the Hindus which pervade those of the w'est. What can be a 
more artificial series of distinctions, for example, than those of the law^ of 
deposits in the Hindu code? Yet they arc substantially those laid down 
by Lord Mansfield in the case of Forward i\ Pittard,*' and vary slightly, 
if at all, from those insisted on by the old Roman lawyers. It Avas tiiis 
faculty of perceiving legal analogies, that made equity an universal science 
to Sir William Jones, and whilst his brethren of the profession were 
groping their way by the dark-lanthorn of their owm municipal law, with- 
out one effort to stretch their vision beyond the horizon of Westminster 
Hall, he had taught himself to discern the consent and harmony of the 
diversified codes of all nations, and the consentancousness of each to the 
antecedent law of nature. Perhaps the selection of Sir William Jones to 
fill a high judicial ofiice in India is one of the most precise adaptations of 
the individual to the function (and it is the more remarkable from its being 
nearly an accidental appointment) that have happened in our day. 

Sir John Anstruther had, in one respect only, the same advantage. He 
was not a pedantic English lawyer. The doggrel couplet of Westminster 
Hall makes him out to have been quite ignorant of his profession : — 

Why is Sir John Anstruther Necessity’s brother? 

Necessity knows no law— no more does Anstruther. - 

It is to bo feared the fact is so. Yet, as a judge, he was a great favou- 

* Essay on the Law of Bailments, by Sir Wm. Jones. 
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rite with the natives. He saw that a narrow-minded technical application 
of the rules of English law to a people contrasted by so many moral diver- 
sities to the inhabitants of Great Britain, %vouId, in a great number of 
cases, operate the grossest injustice. He felt and acted so uniformly on 
this conviction, that he might be said to have created a new system of equity. 
This equity he administered at his own house, where he assumed the extra- 
judicial office of arbritrator in those petty controversies, which could not 
have been adjudicated in the Supreme Court without irretrievably ruining the 
parties. The motive was laudable, but the pract ice, in this instance, was mis- 
chievous. It raised a considerable cry against him in the profession, whose 
profits it abridged. It had this inconvenience also. The suitors of 8ir John 
Anstrulhcr’s cutcherry (so it was called) were not always pleased with his 
decisions. In those instances, the case sometimes found its way into the 
Supreme Court, and placed the (diief justice in a whimsical situation. An- 
struther was hasty and petulant towards the bar, amongst whom he had his 
favourites, who, of course, did as they liked with him. And here it mav 
be remarked that, in India, a judge may contrive to make himself extreme- 
ly offensive, if he is desirous of that distinction. The bar is not sufficiently 
numerous to keep him in order; nor is there always among them that high- 
minded sense of what is due to its honour and independence, to rc.sent an 
affront offered to one of their own little body as an indignity to all. An- 
struther’s demeanour to Strcttcll, who had at one time tlic chief business of 
the Court, was a continued growl, occasionally breaking out into the most 
ungoverned rudeness. He had also something of an antipathy to the elder 
licwiii, and for no apparent reason, but that he was a sound and well-read 
lawyer, which he considered as a reflexion upon himself. 

Since the time of Anstrutlicr, there has been a somewhat rapid succes- 
sion of chief-justices at ('alcutta. Serjeant Blossct was an amiable man, 
but of the highest evangelical school. Whether in an office to Avhich so 
powerful an infliicnce liclongs, considering the leanings and partialities to- 
wards those who are tinctured with the same sentiments, and the incompa- 
tibility of all leanings and partialities with the severity of the judicial duty, 
Blossett would have steered clear of the disputes and controversies which, 
in a small community, like that of ('alcutta, might have rendered his 
situation irksome, cannot be decided, — for he sunk prematurely under the 
cholera, having tried only one cause. Puller succeeded him, — an able law- 
yer and an excellent law-reporter. He fell a victim also to the same ma- 
lady, not long after his arrival. From that time, a sort of panic seems to 
have prevailed in Westminster Hall, which deterred several eminent men 
from accepting seats on the India bencli, for, in that interval, men of little 
note have twinkled one after another, with little reputation beyond that 
which they are in the habit of bestowing on each other. It is too invidious 
a subject to prolong. 

The Calcutta bar, for a long time, boasted of several distingui.shed and 
honourable men. In its earlier period, Shaw, a man educated originally to 
mercantile pursuits, contrived to obtain permission to practise as a barrister. 
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and for some time carried every thing before him. Before the ('ompany 
created the spccilic office of Advocate-general, with its present high salary, 
their general retainer to a counsel to act in all their suits, was liighly lucra- 
tive, — and Shaw, tor several years, held the post of their standing counsel. 
He was a man, it is said (for the traditions of that period are now begin- 
ning to be dim) of strong natural powers, and, in a short time, became a 
skilful practitioner, Ifis income was, for some years, enormous. The 
natives, who were parties in great family causes involving immense sums, 
the accumulations probably oi a century, were not restrained by a table of 
fees from giving 'way to certain impulses of hope or gratitude, which soon 
made the fortunes of their favourite pleaders. »Shaw, unfortunately, though 
in the midst of a most prosperous career at the bar, could not get the better 
of his love of commercial adventure. Tie dabbled with various success in 
speculations, always hazardous, not always profitable ; and these speculations 
at length so completely swallowed up his professional eniolurncnts, as to drive 
him to the most ruinous expedients of raising money. After a continued 
series of losses, he began to suspect the good faith of his agents ; and, 
finding it necessary to inspect their proceedings more closely, embarked on 
board one of his own vessels bound to Batavia, and was no more heard of. 

Strettell was a counsel of great note at Calcutta. He arrived tlierc when 
he was young, and was admitted into the Supremo Court before the right 
of practising as counsel there was limited to persons who had been called 
to the English bar. He had the confidence of the natives to an eminent 
degree, though without any of the superficial, noisy qualifications they 
sometimes look for in their lawyers. 1 fc had no eloquence, and pretended 
to none ; but a steady, uniform, good sense led him onwards to advance- 
ment. Strettell never looked forward, as others did, to returning home, 
and enjoying the fruits of his industry in England. Calcutta was his home, 
and in truth he became at last so old a resident, that he would have been 
quite a stranger, and in the strongest sense of the word a stranger, any- 
where else. He made up his mind, therefore, to a protracted stay in India, 
— and took the deeper root in its soil by reason of marrying a young Portu- 
guese lady of considerable accomplishments : a circumstance that fettered 
him still more closely to the .spot by the tics of family connexion. Mrs. 
Strettell was mistress of all the spoken dialects of Hindustan ; and she is 
recorded as the only European (oj of European extraction) who ever in- 
terposed efiectually (till of late years) to divert a suttee from the performance 
of her horrid vow. The female was about twenty-five, and obstinately 
tenacious of those rules of her faith which enjoined the sacrifice. Mrs. 
Strettell addressed her, while she was waiting calmly till the funeral pile 
was completed, and urged every argument to dissuade her from her resolve 
that her truly masculine good sense suggested. It was in vain. She was 
not, the widow said, young and ignorant of her religious obligations, which 
she had long studied. Such remonstrances might, she observed, shake a 
younger person from her purpose, but she had meditated upon it too long to 
be induced by any motives to forego it. Mrs. Strettell in some degree gave 
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way to the poor woman’s resolution^ seeing that it was backed by so strong 
and deep-felt a conviction of its propriety, and reluctantly retired, until the 
ceremonies of Avashing AAdth the Gunga-Avater, and scattering the grains of 
consecrated rice in a direction contrary to tlie sun’s course Avere gone 
through. The last ceremonial, of Avalking three times round the pile, re- 
mained only to be performed. With steps that began to falter, she had 
completed the circle once, Avhen slie looked anxiously tOAvards the spot 
Avhere Mrs. Strettell stood, but aa^io, unAvilling to see the actual immola- 
tion, Avas preparing to enter her palanquin. Their eyes met. The widoAV 
looked imploringly. Mrs. Strettell returned to her. A short but earnest 
conference took place. The result Avas the return of the woman Avith Mrs. 
Strettell to the house of the collector, in spite of the loud expressions of 
disapprobation uttered by the multitude. 

To pursue Avhat remains of the personal history of Strettell, — it is only 
to be observed, that, finding age creeping rapidly upon him, after a long 
residence of thirty-eight years in India, he determined to return home for 
the residue of his life. He tried London— tried the country — ran the 
gauntlet of Cheltenham, Bath, and every other paradise of English idle- 
ness. All Avould not do. He liad returned home, — but his home Avas 
homeless. He felt himself a stranger and sojourner in the land, — and re- 
turned to Calcutta, Avherc he ended his days. 

At this time the Calcutta bar coasisted of about nine ; three or four only in 
first-rate business ; the otliers picking up a mere subsistence by their share of 
the smaller things, such as motions of course, and filling occasionally some of 
the offices belonging to the Court, to which small salaries Av-ere annexed. 
The higher officers of that Court, such as the Master of the CroAvn Office, 
the Prothonotary, the Master in Equity, in a fcAv years, made rapid and 
large fortunes. But, at the period of Avhich we are speaking, the counsel 
in the fullest business averaged ^.'8,000 or ci'9,000 a-year. iiobert Smith, 
who, in addition to the office of advocate general, Avith a salary of X'5,000 
a-year, had tlie lead of the court, brought home in tAvelve years a very 
handsome competence. He Avas perhaps the most accomplished person, as 
a laAvyer and a scholar, — of course conceding Sir William Jones’s supe- 
riority in multifarious acquirement, — that Calcutta ever saAv. He made 
Sir John Anstruthcr respect him; and compulsory respect Avas all the res- 
pect that Anstruther could feel for any one. . Robert Smith’s might be 
called the Augustan era of the Calcutta bar. His mode of reasoning, clear, 
condensed, and frequently oracular, was admirably adapted to that peculiar 
forum — an Anglo-Indian court of law. There Avas no jury to address. 
The swaggering, bullying style, therefore, and the endless prolixity of the 
English advocate, compelled to force his way into the comprehension of 
ignorant and uneducated juries, is there wholly out of place. It would not 
be endured. Three Engli.sh judge.s, well-educated, exercised in legal and 
moral reasonings, require totally different modes of appeal. Smith was 
most powerful in this sort of address. Perhaps he made it still more power- 
ful by a sort of latent sarcasm, that ran through his argument. If it did 
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not express downright contempt for the court, when they differed from him, 
it was at least something that seemed commiseration for their understand- 
ings. Several persons have since acquired both fame and money at the Cal- 
cutta bar ; — but there are occasions when it is easier to say nothing than to 
say little. 

The bar at the other presidencies never afforded so open a field as that 
of Calcutta. Neither Madras nor Bombay produced an abundant harvest 
to more than two. The Recorder’s C^ourt, which preceded the Supreme 
Court, had disposed of the fat causes — those involving great successions of 
family property, in which large sums were at issue, infinitely transcending 
those which arc the subjects of Westminster- Hall litigation. It was fre- 
quently a question before the Court, in cases of disputed wills, whether lacs 
of rupees should be appropriated to the perpetual maiutenance of brahmins 
and a tribe of dancing-girls. The money spent on lawyers was then too 
insignificant an item, compared with the bulk of the property, to be the sub- 
ject of a moment’s (jonsidcration. When the Supreme Court was esta- 
blished, and the bar consisted of regularly-called English barristers (in the 
former courts they acted in the joint cajiacitics of attorney and counsel), 
there was a much greater restraint upon professional profits, which arose 
only from the ordinary every-day business of a court of law in a large and 
populous jurisdiction. The rise of (Compton (the present ehief justice of 
Bombay) ^\tas most extraordinary, but highly honourable to his integrity of 
character and uncciualled vigour of mind. He had gone out in the military 
service of the Company, as a volunteer ; but an opening having taken place 
in the office of Mr. Samuel, one of the leading practitioners of the Recor- 
der’s Court, Compton acted a short time as his assistant, during which 
he acquired, by the intuitive quickness of his faculties, sufficient knowledge 
of the business and practice of the court to qualify him for acting as a 
principal. Terhaps there was never a more striking illustration of wliat 
may be effected without the artificial aids of a technical education, by means 
of natural powers seconded by most unwearied industry. A short time 
after the arrival of Marsh, ho returned to England, and was called to the 
bar ; — a fortunate hit, for his elevation to the Bombay bench could not 
otherwise have taken place. ( -ompton was a hard-headc'd man. Prolix, 
ill-assorted, rambling as his argument was, it had its effect upon the judges. 
The acute skill of Anstriithcr at Madras, and the long-exercised ingenuity 
of Spankic at Calcutta (for Compton practised several years at the latter 
presidency), were often driven off the field by (’ompton. Sir Henry 
Cwillini used to say, in allusion to his hammering mode of pressing liis 
case, by continually knocking upon the strongest point in it, that he argued 
like a Cyclops. There is no cause to apprehend that he will not do honour 
to his function, if he has sense and strength enough of understanding to 
bear meekly ” the singular good fortune to which, in some degree, he 
owes his unexpected advancement. 

But can w'e omit all mention of Bushby ? His was a short and sad 
career, and it elucidates a most perplexing but interesting phenomenon in 
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our intellectual structure. He hid received the advantages of the high and 
generous education of Cambridge— carried off the medal of his year, of 
whicli he was the second wrangler, and was universally sought and caressed 
in the highest circles of fashion and letters. His reputation preceded him 
at Madras, and lost nothing by crossing the ocean. Indeed, the accession 
of such an advocate to the Supreme Court was looked forward to by the 
native suitors and the profession as a new era in its history. Did aw'ealthy 
brahminy or nioodeliar, an lyah Pillay or Paupiah, for instance, meditate 
filing a bill or bringing an action in the court, which involved a consider- 
able sum — his language w'as, stop till new' law gentleman come." He 
had scarcely quitted the masoolah-boat that landed him, before the attornies 
ran to meet him with retainers. Ilushby’s frame of mind was peculiarly 
sensitive. Mope and fear of any kind w'crc stimulants that acted too power- 
fully upon his sensorium to leave his faculties, w'hich w^ere naturally prompt 
and excitable, their healthy and unclouded operation. All became in a 
moment a confused, chaotic darkness, succeeding to a quick transient illu- 
mination, like that of lightning. He saw' the ditliculty, grasped it, sub- 
dued it; but in an instant he perceived another; — another darted upon him, 
till he became appalled, or, to use a more applicable phrase, cowed, although, 
in fact, the difficulties w'cre visions, as it were, of his ow’ii peculiar and 
morbid perspicacity. Cases of this kind, w’e have been told, by those who 
have studied the irregularities of the intcllcetual system, are by no means 
unfrequent. 

The great case then pending in the court, and w'hich had been suspended 
till Bushby’s long-expected arrival, w'as the suit originating in the w'ill of 
lyali Pillay’s father. The amount of property involved in the issue was 
immense, compared to the pigmy sums that constitute the subjects of our 
Westminster- Hal I litigations. The preliminary question was of the greatest 
importance — whether the disposition of property by testaincntiiry donation 
was consonant to the Hindu law^ ; and, after that, whether the court W'ould 
uphold the peculiar bequests of that will, by which a large portion of the 
family property was diverted to the maintenance of a regiment of lazy 
brahmins and their descendants for ever ? Bushby was retained against the 
will. He had a full week given him ; but there was such a mass of docu- 
ments to be perused, and the attorney who prepared the brief had performed 
his task so indolently, that an older and cooler practitioner w'ould have been 
sadly perplexed. However, it was set down for hearing on the first day of 
the term, and the whole settlement was in a bustle of expectation to hear 
a young lawyer, who had raised such trauscendant expectation, in a cause 
which was also a matter of considerable interest, from the new and singular 
points involved in the decision. Bushby felt this. It redoubled his dili- 
gence to master the facts as well os the legal points ; sudden elucidations 
shot across Iiim ; — he congratulated himself on vanquishing the difficulties 
that met him; — but, as he advanced, new and still more embarrassing ones 
started up ; — he endeavoured to wrestle with them ; he was overthrown in 
the struggle — and folded up his papers in despair. His apartments were in 
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the Fort : be seems to have hung over his papers the greater part of the 
night preceding the day fixed for hearing the cause. At gun-fire, Captain 
Thompson, the town-major, called under his window on horseback, the 
horse-keeper leading another horse for Bushby, which Thompson had agreed 
to lend him for the morning's ride. Bushby heard the call, and told his 
friend out of the window that he would be ready in a few minutes. Cap- 
tain Thompson waited more than twenty. The report of a pistol from 
Bushby’s apartment startled him. He ran up, and found his unhappy friend 
weltering in blood. 

Alexander Anstruthcr (afterwards the Recorder of Bombay) and Marsh 
divided the business of the Madras court between them. The former was 
an acute, persevering advocate, endued witli a much more powerful faculty 
than that of verbal eloquence,— a sly insinuating mode of carrying the judge 
along with him; — an art which, in the long run, began to defeat itself, by 
putting the court on its guard against being bamboozled,'' as Sir Benja- 
min Sulivan expressed himself, into a decision. The great secret of the 
artifice was an apparent conviction, admirably counterfeited on tiie part of 
the counsel, of the justice and truth of his own case. Much of tliis was 
done by a sort of by-play, which had its effect: — shrugging his shoulders, 
or shaking his head, as lie turned round to still the anxieties of his client ; 
as much as saying — that is all true — but what is to be done ? — you sec, the 
court is against us — 1 have urged everything as strongly as I could— if 
they can reconcile it to their consciences, there's no help.” Vet he was 
an] excellent lawyer, and made a considerable fortune. At this time, Sir 
Thomas Strange was the chief-justice; Sir Henry (Twillim and Sir J]cnja- 
iiiin Sulivan were the juiisno.s. Strange was courteou.s and mild, with a 
strong predilection for the nalive.s. lie was the only judge in India (Sir 
William Junes is ahvays an exception) w ho studied Hindu law w ith dili- 
gence. He adopted Sir John Anstruther s system of Jiolding a private 
cutcherry to dispose of petty litigations, and consequently incurred the ill- 
will of some part of the jirofession. The better and liberal part did homage 
to the motives that inffueiiccd him. 

It was rather an amusing incident, w hich happened in open court, after 
the judges had come to the determination of wearing wugs, in addition to the 
costume wliieh, in every tiling but the wdg, was the ordinary judicial dress. 

In Calcutta, w'hcrc the climate is much hotter, each judge had his wig, 
and it was the duty of the court to preserve its dignity by the exterior obser- 
vances of the Bench, of which the wig had always been deemed an c.sscn- 
tial part.” I'he reasoning of the chief-justice was conclusive w ith his bre- ■ 
iliren. Tlic wigs were ordered from England, and in due course arrived, 
all carefully packed in boxes. Unluckily, the cock-roaches Jiad found 
their way into the wig-box of Sir Thomas Strange, and fed, much to 
their satisfaction, upon each side of it. Unfortunately, after the judges 
had seated themselves, each with his new wig, the holes gnawed by the 
voracious insects began to make way for Sir Thomas’s ears, which, in u 
few minutes, were visible through them. The laughter that ran through 
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the court having aitracUd his att^tion to the circiinisiancc that afforded so 
much amusement — in a moment, off went the wig indignantly over the 
heads of the prothonotary and his clerics, upon the area of the court. The 
example of the chief-justice was instantly followed by the other judges, 
and, one by one, like a leash of partridges, the three wigs flew across and 
lighted on the floor. This ludicrous circumstance so completely unhinged 
Sir Thomas, that he adjourned the court till the following day, for it'^vas found 
impossible to hush the merriment it occasioned. 

To those who are desirous of practising at the Indian bar, which is now 
unrestrictedly open to all adventurers, a few hints and admonitions may be 
acceptable. In the first place, the great tree of litigation, wliich once put 
forth so many branches laden with gold mohurs and rupees, is decayed to 
its trunk. I'hc causes, in which questions of large property arose, have 
been disposed of, or settled by the ruin of one or other of tlic parties — 
not unfrcqiiently of the successful one. Nor is it likely that that decayed 
trunk will ever put forth any more shoots. At Madras and Bombay, the 
profits of the bar may emphatically be said to be extinct. Vet there will 
be, for some time, a jictty race of cau.ses litigated, out of which fcc.s will 
be extracted ; but even those arc dwindling every day into insignificance. 
I^et him, therefore, who has come to the resolution of (juitting home, and 
all the endearments and blessings that word im])lies, be admonished that he 
incurs those fearful sacrifices without anything approximating to the cer- 
tainty, by any effort of talent or industry, of making a fortune. There 
will be another illustration of the precious free-trade system in the Supreme 
Courts. The bar of each presidency will be ovcrstocke'd, for Westminster 
Hall will throw off her overflowings to tlic various colonial bars of CJrcat 
Britain, and tho.se who can pay their outfit, allured by the splendid accumu- 
lations that within the last fifteen years have dazzled and astoni.shcd us with 
the professional profits of India, will find their way thither — but, in a cli- 
mate where nature has more wants, and requires more fondling and indul- 
gence, than in any other, will exchange their dreams of affluence for priva- 
tion and penury. If, however, these forebodings should not dissuade him 
from the adventure, he would do well to devote himself to that part of his 
professional studies, which will make him an expert, concise draughtsman in 
Equity. Rejecting all special-pleading niceties, let his labours be assi- 
duously directed to that which special-pleading ought to be and essentially is, 
a system of law logic, or an analytical method of legal reasoning, whereby 
all controversies are brought to the quickest i.ssue. He ought to study the 
law as a science, not a.s an art ; to be conversant with it in its primitive 
dements and its most general principles ; and, above all, to place habitual 
restraints upon his temper. If the strings of this delicate iastrumeiit be 
liable to be put out of tunc. by every breath of wind, if he is nicely sensi- 
tive to affront and transmute fancied grievances into real ones,— -let him stay 
at home. 

Poor Sir S— T— 


: — but we have matter for another jiaper. 
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JACaUEMONT'S “LETTERS FROM INDIA.*’* 

M. Jacqukmont, a lively, intelligent young Frenchman, full of en- 
thusiasm and entorprizc, though unhappily imbued with the inetaphysico- 
political and semi-atheistical doctrines of the De Tracy school, was selected 
by the Council of the Museum of Natural History at Paris to travel 
in India, ns its naturalist and collector, with the liberal allowance of 
£250 a-year ! He came to this country ; and though his manners (wc 
speak from ])crsonal observation) were not, at all times, distinguished by 
the frankness and suavity which arc features in the Frencli character, he 
met with a most friendly reception where, it appears, he expected to find 
“ intense selfishness.’' He encountered some little delay in obtaining a 
license to visit Jrnlia (chiefly through his own fault, since lii.s mode of pro- 
ceeding tendeil rather to excite suspicion of his real objects), from those 
whom he characterizes, en revanche, as old drivellers ; but tin’s seems 
to have been the solo annoyance he experienced till he crossed the Sutlej. 
Witli the buoya?iey natural to his age and country, he easily glided over 
the p(‘tty troubles of travel. C'arrying out with him to India letters of 
introduction to almost every person of note in Calcutta, the Cfovcrnor-gc- 
ncral included, he was admitted into the be.st society tliere; ^‘all respecta- 
ble houses were thrown open’^ to him, and he was even a guest at Lord 
Wm. Hentinek’s for a week. His first discovery was that his salary 
amounted to little more than a third of what was absolutely reciuired, ^Mf 
it be not raised (from francs) to ’ he says, ‘‘ 1 shall be 

obliged to renounce the undertaking.’’ The liberality he experienced, how- 
ever, from the iiitonscly sellish” English in India, exempted him from 
the necessity of drau ing for his allowance at all for some time. M. Jac- 
quemont, in fact, appears to have Iiad to unlearn all he had been taught in 
jM’ancc respecting the English character and policy. His editor tells us 
that he had yielded imj)licit faith to the aphorisms (learnt from certain soilers 
of their nest in England) current in his own country, that insular arro- 
gance rendered us the tyrants rather than the masters of the sea, made us 
reserved towards all foreigners, inspired us with a haughty jealousy always 
disagreeable and frequently offensive;” that, “in India, our dominion was 
a nuisance which ought to be abated that “ its duration depended on the 
will of Russia, the speedy appearance of who.se forces at the passes of the 
Indian Caucasus was a consummation devoutly to be wished and .speedily 
to bo obtained.” Pefore he had got far on his voyage, he found out that 
“ the colossal magnitude of English sway is a blessing.” At the Cape of 
Good Hope, he “ was enabled to admire the wisdom and humanity of the 
British colonial institution.^, and to become acquainted, in the paltry island 
of Bourbon, with the folly and absurdity” oftho.se of the French. When 
traversing the countries beyond the British frontier in India, he writes to M. 
dc Tracy himself: “The Briti.sh government in India, though it calls for 
some reforms, merits, nevertheless, many culogiiims. Its administration 

* Letters from India ; describing a Jounicy in the British Domiuioiis of Indiaj fin] Tibet* Lahore* 
Mid Cachmcic* during the years 18^)* 18;Mr* and UKU. By Victor Jacqubmont. Travelling 
Naturalist to the Museum of N«ituial History* Paris. London, 18,14* Two Vols. Churton. 
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is an immense blessing to the provinces subjected to it ; and I have only 
fully appreciated it since 1 have been travelling in this country (the Punjab), 
which has remained independent/- * This honest testimony from a foreigner 
and convert, places in very odious contrast the open abuse and malignant 
insinuations of some English critics of the Anglo-Indian government, who 
have not derived from it so many advantages as they expected or desired. 

Our traveller’s first host at Calcutta was Mr. Pearson, the advocate- 
general, whom he describes as ^^full of sense and good-humour, and a libe- 
ral, like himself, which, in English, means a radical.” He was invited by 
Sir Edward Ryan, his neighbour, to play a game of chess on Sunday, the 
learned judge himself not being strict, tliougli his lady was. He used to 
go, en voisin also, without ceremony, to Sir Charles ( Ircy’s to chat ; whilst 
Lady Grey, of whose beauty and attractions he speaks in impassioned 
terms, gave music. Sir Charles, he says, is perhaps, the cleverest man 
in the country, the pearl of judges, and is consulted by tlic governor-gene- 
ral on the politics of the country.” He adds : ‘Mie is extremely gay, and 
what surprises me most is always hearing people speak of his icy gravity. 
No one but myself goes on Sunday to the chief-justice’s, to seek a refuge 
from the devotion of his countrymen. It is true that, in my presence, this 
man dares to be sincere, whicli he could scarcely do in that of his fellow- 
countrymen, or friends of his own nation a high compliment to the piety 
of the Calcutta community ! 

The Governor-general, however, comes in for the largest share of eidogy : 
which, indeed, the attentions he paid the traveller justly entitle him to. 

But the man who, perhaps, does most hc^noiir to Europe in Asia,” he 
observes, is he who governs it. Lord W. Rentinek, on the throne of 
the Great Mogul,thinks and acts like a Pennsylvanian quakcr. He has 
mixed in scenes of tumult and bloodshed, and has preserved pure and un- 
sullied that flower of humanity, which the habits of a military life so often 
wither, leaving in its stead nothing but good' nature.” Again : the cha- 
racter of Lord \Vm. Bentinck inspires me with a profound respect, whicli 
^ he no doubt perceives. He is an old soldier, abhorring war ; a patriot 
without reserve, though son of an English duke ; and, although Grand 
Mogul for the time being, he is an honest man after my own heart, plain 
and open : in short, he has won my regard. I was happy to see so much 
power in such pure bands.” 

The drawback on the character of Lady William, noticed by our tra- 
veller, is not likely to do her ladyship much discredit amongst her country 
folk. Lady William is very amiable and very lively. I had the pleasure 
of conversing with her in my own language, and it was very great. I 
know not how it was, but she discovered that, liAe all Frenchmen^ I 
was but a lukewarm Catholic, and not a very ardent Christian. As she is 
devout, or tries to be so, she endeavoured to convert me. For my part, 
I am not a whit better than before ; and I fear, indeed, that she is now a 
little less sure of her aim than she was at first. There is great discrepancy 
between us in this* respect, as on some other points equally strong; but the 
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French are allowed not to believe — — I spent several long days with 
her, i&te-d-tile^ talking about God- 7 -she for^ I against ; — of Mozart^ 
Rossini, painting, Madame de Stael ; of happiness and misery ; and of love, 
in reference to both of all things, in short, which require, if not inti- 
macy, at least a great deal of confidence and reciprocal esteem, especially 
on the part of a w'oman — English too, religious and strict, — with a young 
man, a bachelor, and a Frenchman.'" 

These cursory glances at the contents of the letters from Calcutta, will 
not show sufficiently how much entertainment may be extracted from them. 
Almost every thing is painted in favourable colours, except what relates to 
literature. Of the languages of India, M. .lacquemont speaks with perfect 
scorn. Of the Sanscrit, he says, it is like one of those machines which 
never issue from museums, and arc more ingenious than useful. It has 
served only for the manufacture of theology, metaphysics, history inter- 
mixed with theology, and other stuff of the same kind. The Arabic is not 
exempt from these evils. As for Persian,'* he adds, “ my contempt for 
that language is unbounded ; and 1 am persuaded that every one who knows 
a little it, and is not paid (>,000 francs a-year for admiring it, thinks of 
it as I do." The history and antiquities of India, he declares he has the 
same contempt that is entertained for them by Sir Charles Grey (the then 
President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal !), who cares nothing for them. 
'Phe literary societies of India, he says, are below every thing that can 
be conceived in ignorance, folly, and puerility.’* These observations will 
afford a tolerably correct standard of this young man’s accumulated know- 
ledge beyond the circle of his acquirements as a mere naturalist. Further 
ac(|uaintancc with what he here underv^alues, might have led to a second 
recantation. 

It is needless to act the mchmander^ on this occasion, and to rc-eonduct 
our readers over countries Avliich have been repeatedly described in our 
pages. It will suffice to say, that iM. Jacquemont travelled through the 
U|)per Provinces, meeting w ith the most hospitable reception from the Bri- 
tish authorities and individuals, wherever he came ; that he penetrated into 
the liimalayan regions and encountered the Chinese guards on tlie fron- 
tier, whom, according to his account, he treated after the fashion which is 
popular amongst some Europeans at Canton, pulling one of their troopers 
off his horse by the pig-tail, and putting a whole body to flight; that his 
accueil was highly favourable at the court of Runjeet Singh, whose pecu- 
niary presents were no trifling aid to his slender finances. On the other side 
of the Punjab, he appears to have met with obstructions, but he reached 
the happy valley " of Cashmere, where he resided for some time. His 
letters from thence arc, perhaps, the most interesting in the collection. It 
is truly distressing to contemplate the picture which our traveller gives of 
this country, upon whose enchanting beauties prosc-WTiters as well as poets 
have exhausted all their powers of exaggeration. 

The salubrity of the climate, which cannot easily be impaired by the vices 
and malignity of man, is almost the only recommendation left for Cashmere 
« Something suppretnd, apparently, as too bad. 
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to boast of : our traveller compares it to that of Lombardy. The beauty of 
the Cashmerian women vanishiM like m vapour under the rude pen of M. 
Jacquemont. ^‘The female race/' be says, “ is remarkably ugly: I have 
never seen any where such hideous witches as in Cashmere. I know no 
country on earth where so many witches could be enlisted for Macbeth, if, 
instead of three, Shakespeare had collected a hundred thousand. How- 
ever, the men are a remarkably handsome race, and the ugliness of the 
women is explained by continual exportations of every pretty Cashmerian 
face to the Punjab and India, to stock tlie harems of the Musulmans, 
Seikhs, and Hindoos. All little girls, who promise to turn out pretty, arc 
sold at eight years of age ; their parents sell them at from 20 to 300 francs, 
most commonly 50 or 00:” that is, from £2. 2s. to £2. 10s. 

This valley of Cashmere, the fame of which has extended far and wide, 
perhaps deserves it only on .account of the freejnent visits p.aid to it hy the 
Court of the Grand Mogul, usually shut uj) within the burning walls of Delhi 
or Agra, in a most naked country, parched up by a cloudless sun. The lakes 
are poor things in comparison with those of the Alps ; and of all the palaces 
built by the Mogul emperors on their banks, that of Shalimar, the most famous 
of all, is the only one left standing. I was received there by the governor, 
who did his best to welcome and dazzle me. The place pleased me much on 
account of its limpid water and magnificent groves. But how many towns on 
the banks of Lago Maggiore surpass Shalimar in beauty ! The appearance of 
these mountains is rather grand than beautiful, — like that of the Himalaya : 
magnificent outlines, and no more. Nature has done nothing to adorn the 
interior — it is an immense border, enclosing nothing. There arc none of those 
picturesque details which make the Alps so attractive, so constantly new to 
you. I am sorry to find my experience so contradictory to the accounts of 
the small number of European travellers who have visited these regions before 
me. If things are not dreadfully altered since Mr. Forster was here, in dis-» 
guise, fifty years ago, he must have embellished the triitli furiously, wdiich 
ought to be allow'ed to poets only. I strongly believe that every thing, then 
under the arbitrary government of the Afghans, was similar to what is seen 
to-day, under the despotic and capricious dominion of my friend Riinject 
Singh, king of Lahore. India is no longer the poorest country in the world 
to me : Cashmere surpasses all imaginable poverty. 

We have given our readers some few slight specimens of the nialtcr of 
the letters, but wc have not in these specimens enabled them to appreciate 
the lively and agreeable style of the writer, whose canon throughout seems 
to be rtdens dicere verum. His sketches, both of objects and cliaracters, 
appear generally as remarkable for their accuracy as for the rapidity of touch. 
The letters contain little about his professional pursuits, although frecjuently 
addressed to those who were interested in them : these details were con- 
fined to his journal, w'hich is soon to be published, and, judging from the 
talent of observation displayed in the compositions before us, avc can readily 
believe it contains valuable facts. 

This victim, in the cause of science, to the climate of India, died at 
Bombay, whither he had travelled from Cashmere, through Uajpootnna and 
Candeish, in December 1832. 
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SACKED IIISTOllY OF jTHC MOHAMEDANS. 

THE PERSONAGES WHO PRECEDED MAHOMET. 

The Musulmans, in that part of their sacred history which relates to the 
personages who preceded Mahomet, have indulged in a vast number of fables, 
a large portion of which may be traced to the Talmud and the rabbinical 
books. 

They acknowledge, as we do, the existence of angels {ynalaykaC)^ good and 
bad. Amongst the good they enumerate the four archangels, Gabriel, Michael, 
Azracl, and Asrafel, whom they term “ the near ” {almnkreyn\ as they are 
constantly near the throne of God, prepared to execute his behests. Gabriel 
is charged with celestial messages ; Michael presides over the elements, parti- 
cularly rain ; Azracl receives the souls of men the moment they expire, and i.s 
called the Angel of Death ; Asrafel is the keeper of the celestial trumpet, 
which he will sound at the end of the world. Gabriel is much beloved by 
Mahomedans, because they believe he has been the particular friend of the 
Arabian nation, and was chosen by God to announce to Mahomet his pro- 
phetic mission. They have given to this archangel several surname.^, which 
show their consideration for him ; such as “ Peacock of the Garden of Para- 
dise” {TdwHS-i-baffh-ibehuht\ because Gabriel is as much exalted by his 
splendour above angelic beings as the peacock above birds; the ^‘Grand Rule ” 
{alndmm ulCtkbar)^ on account of his having communicated to Mahomet the 
precepts which still regulate Islaniism ; the Faithful Depositary ” {alrimln\ as 
well as " Holy Spirit ” {ruhuU kudus), because he is the confidant of the will of 
the Most High. They likewise respect the archangel Michael, but with some 
reservation ; they allege that his inclination leans towards the Jews, and that, 
if the Deity had listened to him, Islamism would never have taken root in the 
earth. His name is therefore but little used amongst them. 

With respect to bad angels, the most famous is Kblls, otherwise Satan 
{Shayldti), who put himself at the head of the rebellious angels, and, accord- 
ing to the Koran, was hurled from heaven along with them, being stoned with 
burning rocks, whence he is called “ the Stoned ” {alrajlm). 

Next to the angels, the Mahomedans have admitted an intermediate race, 
that of the genii. According to the Koran, the genii approximate to angels, 
being, like them, derived from the substance of lire, and they partake of the 
nature of man, by reason that they cat, drink, and arc exposed to the same 
wants. Another affinity with man is their being of different sexes. 

There arc several species of genii; they are termed and 

dlvs (^^S)y and pans (c^)* Mention is made of these singular beings in 

various parts of the Koran, As the earth, or something like it, in the opinion 
of the Musulmans, existed long prior to Adam, it is supposed that it was inha- 
bited for some thousands of years by the genii, and it was only on finding it 
impossible to keep them in the path of virtue, that tfte Almighty determined to 
create man. Some writers have gone so far as to give a history of these 
remote times. According to the account given by the Mahomedans, the race 
of the genii was nearly extinct ; the few who escaped the general catastrophe 
were exiled to distant parts of the earth. They began to be talked about, 
when the great Solomon forced them to work at the edifices which have immor- 
talized him. Subsequently, some embraced the religion of Mahomet ; since 
which time they have been no more heard of. 
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The Musiilmnns Approximate to ns in their accounts of the creation of A<fativ 
and Eve. They add that Adam, after his sin, was driven by the angel of the 
Lord into that part of the island of Ceylon where is the mountain still called 
Adam’s Peak ; and that Eve was banished to the coast of the Red Sea, near 
the spot where Mecca was afterwards built. The couple remained apart for 
more than 200 years, till God, touched by their tears, brought them together 
in the neighbourhood of Mecca. They left a numerous progeny. 

Adam is regarded as a prophet, and Mahomedans arc persuaded that he had 
over his forehead a luminous ray, somewhat like what our painters represent 
above the head of Moses. They surname liiin the “Father of Men” (aAnV 
hnshar\ because we all descend from him ; the “ Elect of God ” 
from hi.s being chosen by the Creator to be the founder of the human race. 
He has also the title of “Apostle of God” {resul al/ilh), and it is added that 
the Deity sent him ten books of revelations, by the help of which his dcs- 
oendants ought to have followed the right way. 

After the death of Adam, the prophetic ray passed to his son Seth, in whose 
time mankind began to desert tlic precepts left by Ailam. Seth persevered, 
almost singly, in the law of God, and the [irophctic ra}’ passed direct to his 
descendants, to Edris, whom wccall Enoch Edris was a great prophet. God 
sent him thirty books of revelations, and instructed him in all the sciences. 
He is reputed to liavc discovered the art of writing, arithmetic, astronomy, 
and geometry. He is, moreover, said to have been the first to use the loom 
and to weave cloth : hitherto, the children of Adam had clothed themselves 
with the skins of animals. In treati.ses on the occult sciences, he is called in- 
differently Hermes and Eilris. Another merit attributed by the 

Musulmans to Edris, is that of having been most hostile to the wicked in hi.s 
time, whence he has the title of “ Zealot or Champion in the cause of God” 
(almujdhid and and they .still regard him as the model and patron of 

all who devote themselves to the defence of Lslainism. Like Enoch, Edris is 
considered to have been taken up alive to heaven. 

After Edri.s, the world continued to grow’ worse and worse, till God chose 
Noah (Xouh) to call mankind to the right way. Noah i.s represented as res- 
plendent with the prophetic character. Ilis appeals w ere, however, not li.stcn- 
cd to, and God, in hi.s wrath, resolved to drow n mankind in a general deluge. 
By his command, Noah constructed an ark, and retired into it with his family ; 
the earth was then covered with water, and tlie rest of the human race were 
drowned. In memory of this great event, Noah is honoured with the title of 
“ the Delivered ” (naji allah\ and regarded as a second Adam. He is also 
called “ Prince of the Prophets ” {shaijkhul murxalln)^ since all who have hcen 
charged with any divine mission, subsequent to the Deluge, were descended 
from him. 

Mankind soon replungcd into evil ways. Amongst the son.s of Noah, 
Shem alone inherited the ray of prophecy. The Mu.sulmans speak of two 
prophets after him, of wlwm no mention is made in the Bible: they are llfid 

(o^, supposed to be Hebcr) and Salih received the command 

of the Lord to go and preach the faith to some tribes of iiomade Arabs, named 
Ad and Shedad, who were of extraordinary height, the smalle-st being sixty 
cubits. They had been suffering for a long time under a horrible drought, 
when Hud appeared amongst them and said : My brethren, adore the true 
God, the only God ; implore hi.s mercy and he will cause the rain to de.scend 
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from heaven on your parched fields.’* These wretches, however, refused to 
listen to him ; they even treated him as a madman, and threatened to kill 
him. Tile Lord raised against them a dreadful wind, which exterminated all 
but a few, who believed Hud. This event is recorded in the Koran. Salih 
was employed in reclaiming certain Arab tribes called Tamfidites, who were 
iess wicked than the people of Ad and Shedad. They dwelt, according to the 
common opinion, in a rich valley, well-watered, and planted wdth palm trees, 
in Arabia Petrsea, southward of the Dead Sea. Surroiiiided on all sides by 
iiigii mountains, the Tamudites had excavated their habitations in the solid 
rock, from whence they hoped to defy the vengeance of the Deity. Salih 
implored them to adore the true, the only Goil, who had made them of cla)*, 
and placed them where they were; but the Tamudites replied that they would 
not abandon the religion of their forefathers. In vain did Srdih, to convince 
them, make a female camel, about to be delivered of her young, miraculously 
issue from the rock ; they attributed this to magic, and killed the camel and 
her young. Thercuj)on God sent an angel against them, who surprised them 
ill their caverns, and destroyed them all. 

The Musulmans retain a deep remembrance of the impiety of the Tamfidites, 
and the vengeance they drew upon themselves. They still show their habita- 
tions, and the miraculous rock whence the camel made its appearance; they 
<?ven think they can hear in the vicinity the cries of the animal, and when they' 
pass the place they keep aloof. The young camel has also become a by-word 
and signal of great calamities : when they are threatened with any disaster, 
they say, “ it is the fatal cry of the young camel of Sulih.*’ 

With the patriarch Abraham, whom the Musulmans call Ibrahim, coni- 
uieticed a new era. They regard him as the cherished friend of God and the 
father of believers : some Arab tribes claim a descent from him. 

The life of Abraham, in the Koran^ with the exception of what is borrowed 
from the Bible, is mostly a tissue of fables. He is said to have been the son 
of Azur, ail officer at the court of Nemhrod, king of Babylon, the builder of 
the lower of Babel. Nemhrod, having seen a star rising above the horizon, 
which eclipsed by its lustre the other stars, was terrified, and consulted the 
diviners, who replied that the proiligy announced the birth of a miraculous 
child, who would exalt himself above the most powerful princes. Nemhrod 
immediately ordered the men and women to be separated, and menaced with 
death all who contravened this decree. Not suspecting the child was to be 
born at his own court, Azar was excepted from the order; his wife became 
pregnant, and when the period of delivery approached, she retired into the 
country, where Abraham was bom. His infancy was marked by prodigies. 
One of his fingers yielded him exquisite milk, and another the sweetest honey ; 
he grew with extraordinary rapidity; in hflecii months he was ns forward as 
other children at fifteen years. He now proceeded to Babylon, to fulfil his 
great mission. lie was not yet, however, thoroughly enlightened upon true 
religion. As all mankind were, at this period, devoted to idolatry and the 
worshi() of the stars,-— Nembrod himself claiming the honours of a god,— 
Abraham could not contemplate without wonder the splendid orbs which roll 
above us. According to the Koran, when he beheld the planet Venus rise 
above the horizon, he adored it, but was Hcnsiblc of his error when he saw it 
about to set. Then he directed his adoration to the moon, which began to 
illuminate the firmanent. When the moon di.sappeared, be transferred his 
devotion to the sun. Finding that all these luminaries were seen but for .a 
moment, as it were, he felt convinced of the error of his eountryiiieii, and trod 
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with firm steps the path of Grod. One thing at first perplexed him : the 
splendour which surrounded Nembrod, his power, and the number of his 
guards, were associated with his idea of a divinity; but as Nembrod was 
uboininably ugly, he felt convinced that God could not inanifest himself under 
such deformity, and he scrupled not to render homage to the truth. 

He first detached his father from the worship of idols. He preached in 
Babylon, but with little success ; Nembrod, in particular, resisted his exhorta- 
tions, and as Abraham refused to adore him, he cast him into a raging fur- 
nace. Happily, adds the Kornn^ God came to the succour of his servant ; the 
fire lost its heat and became co/d, and some authors say that the furnace was 
converted into a rose-garden. The Musulmans believe that Nembrod was 
punished in this life for his impiety : God permitted a little fly to enter his 
brain, and he died in the most excruciating agony. 

After this, Abraham quitted Babylon, and by God’s order proceeded to- 
wards Syria and Palestine. Several circumstances arc then recorded of him, 
of wiiich there is no trace in the Scriptures. Wlien Sarah and Hagar had each 
given birth to a son, and could not agree together, the patriarch took Ishmael 
and his mother to the spot where Mecca now stands : the country Was then 
arid and without inhabitants. In vain did Abraham seek a spring to allay his 
thirst ; he was about to abandon Hagar and Ishmael to their fate, when an 
angel with his foot caused a spring of living w'ater to gush up : this is the well 
of Zcmzcm, which still flows near the Caaba. The Musulmans add that, after 
Ishmael and Hagar were settled in the country, Abraham came several times to 
visit them, and in one of these excursions, by God’s command, he built the 
Caaba, Ishmael providing the stones. He regulated the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage, and from this period the place became tlm rendezvous of all the 
tribes of Arabia. According to the Koran [sur, iii. v. GO), ** Abrahain was 
neither a Jew nor a Christian ; he was an orthodox believer and a Musulinan.” 
Such was the artifice of Mahomet to make it believed that his creed was not a 
novelty, and that the corruptions of mankind had wrought the difference be- 
tween it and the prevailing religion. 

After Abraham, the Musulmans attribute the prophetic ray to two per- 
sonages jointly, Isaac and Ishmael ; but as Ishmael was the father of the tribe 
to which Mahomet belonged, they assign him the priority, and regard him as 
the only legitimate son. They contend that, even supposing Hagar to have 
been a slave, and the title of wife to have belonged to Sarah, since regard is 
had to age alone in the East, Ishmael, having been the first-born, ought to 
have precedence. In pursuance of this notion, they appropriate to Ishmael 
what the Bible says of Isaac. They consider that it was not Isaac, but 
Ishmael, whom God commanded Abrahain to sacrifice; hence Ishmael has 
received the title of “ the Sacrificed ” (az'zahih), Hagar has shared the res- 
pect paid to Ishmael ; they call her ** mother ” {aba), and include her amongst 
the prophetesses. 

From Isaac, the prophetic light passed to Jacob, surnamed ** the Father of 
the Twelve Tribes of Israel,” and from Jacob to Joseph. 

Joseph, or, as his name is pronounced by the Musulmans, Yussuf, is an 
important personage aiQohgst them. Mahomet has consecrated an entire 
chapter of the Koran to him ; and generally speaking, what he says of him is 
so extraordinary, that even some of his disciples have regarded this portion as 
an imposture.* Wc know that Joseph, being carried as a slave into Egypt, 
was purchased by Potiphar, whom the Orientals believe was the prime minister 

* Sc* Iheiioicfi of Marraciif l*rodrvmu$ ad rf/Ht* Alvorani* 
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of Pharoali. Joseph’s Iteauty, it is said^ was so extraordinary, that no woman 
could look upon him without loving him. Potiphar’s wife, whose name was 
Zulcikha, was deeply in love with him as soon as she beheld him, and Joseph, 
after some resistance, was on the point of yielding, when the shade of his 
father appeared to him and recalled him to his duty. The report of the affair, 
however (thus adds the Koran), spread throughout the capital of Egypt, and all 
the ladies were shocked at the frailty of Zuleikha, especially at her bestowing 
her affection upon a slave. Zuleikha, detennined to revenge herself, invited 
some of these prudes to a party to cat pomegranates at her house. Whilst at 
table, Joseph was made to appear on a sudden, when the ladies were so en* 
tranced with his beauty that, not knowing what they did, they bit their fingers 
instead of the pomegranates. The Orientals allege that Zulcikha ultimately 
attained her wishes. On the death of her husband, she married Joseph, and 
they became models of conjugal affection. 

It is this marvellous beauty of Joseph which has made him be regarded by 
some Musulinans as the emblem of divine perfection. With this idea, they say 
that Zulcikha’s passion for him is an image of the love of man towards the 
Being who gave him existence. 

The Mahomedans have also allegorized the splendid fortune of Joseph, and 
his sudden transition from a prison to the highest dignity in Egypt. They pre- 
tend that this surprising elevation represents the impatience with which the 
pious soul breaks all the fetters which bind it to the earth, in order to raise 
itscli' to heaven. 

After Joseph, several centuries elapsed before any personage appeared 
worthy of notice. Moses (Mussa) W'as chosen by God to revive the great names 
of Noah and Abraham. Mahomet frequently refers to him in the Koran: as 
he was placed in a position somewhat analogous to that of this patriarch, in 
being, like him, compelled to quit his country, which emigration gave a new 
impulse to his power, he loved to bring the legislator of the Hebrews on the 
scene, and to ilerivc a sanction from his example. 

The Pharoali, under whom Moses lived, is represented as an impious and 
arrogant prince, who wished to be treated as a god. When Moses appeared 
before him, by command of the Almighty, to obtain his permission that he 
might lead the Israclties into the desert, and in testimony of his mission 
worked certain miracles, the prince issued a general summons to the magicians 
and sorcerers in his kingdom, who assembled, according to some authors, to 
the number of 70,000, with the brothers Sabur and Gadur at their head. 
These two personages inquired whether the prodigies wrought by Moses re- 
tained their miraculous character whilst he slept; “for,” said they, “the 
magical effects produced by us exist only whilst we are awake and finding 
that the wand which Moses had changed into a serpent always continued in its 
serpent form, and even acted as a guard to the prophet whilst he was asleep, 
they could not but recognize the finger of God, and rendered homage to the 
truth. Their example had its effect upon others. The proper wife of Pha- 
roah (whom they call Asia) abandoned the worship of idols, and believed in the 
true God. The king, however, was more hardened than ever ; in spite of the 
plagues with which God afflicted Egypt, he declared war against ail who 
refused to acknowledge him as a god, not sparing even his wife, who was tied 
hand and foot, and exposed to the burning rays of the sun, and would have 
been put to death had not an angel been sent to protect her. At length he 
pursued the Israelites into the Red Seu, and was swallowed up there with all 
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his army. The Koran says, that Phoroah, in his last moments^ endeavoured 
by repentance to conciliate the divine mercy ; but God was inexorable. 

The Orientals, amongst other fictions with which they have adulterated the 
facts recorded in the Bible, allcdge that Moses was versed in alchemy and all the 
arcana of nature, and that he effected most of the prodigies he performed by his 
hand, which they represent as white as snow and bright as the stars in the 
firmament ; hence, when they speak of a clever man, or of a physician who 
performs wonderful cures, they say lie has the tvhitc hand of Moses. 

Moses, by reason of his long conferences with the Deity, has received the 
title of “ Confidant of God ” {kalhntCHcdi). His brother Aaron participates in 
the respect he enjoys amongst the followers of Mahomet. Aaron is considered 
us the lieutenant and vizier of Moses ; he has the credit of having been endued 
with prophecy, as well as the father-in-huv of Moses, called Shoayb, who, 
according to the Koran^ was sent from God to the Madianites to preach the 
faith. These people were great thieves and cheats; they had tw'o weights and 
measures, buying with the great and selling with the less. Shoayb tried to 
convert them, and, in token of his mission, odered to lower the loftiest moun- 
tains ; blit they were deaf to his entreaties, and were consequently extermi- 
nated by an earth(|uakc. 

We now pass to Job, Every one knows the adventures of this patriarch, 
his wealth, his tribulation, his piety, and his [)atience, which are referred to 
in the Koran. The Musulmans say that he was comforted in his distress by the 
angel Gabriel, and a spring is still shewn which, it is pretended, was produced 
by the angel’s foot, and wherein Job washed and purified himself. They give 
him the title of “ the patient” {sabur)^ and in misfortune, they repeat the 
prayer whereby, according to the Koran^ he obtained bis deliverance : “ sor- 
row oppresses me on all sides ; but thou, O my God, art the most merciful of 
the merciful.” 

After Job, the chain of prophecy is, as it were, uninterrupted till David. 
The interval is filled by the Musulmans with a vast number of personages, 
whom they rank amongst the patriarchs and prophets, but their date is uncer- 
tain. David {Baud) is not less illustrious amongst the Mahonicdans than with 
us. His composition of the Psalms has placed him in the same rank with 
Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet. In fact, they arc the only part of our Scriptures 
which the Musulmans acknowledge to be inspired writings. 

lihQ Koran mentions David’s victory over the giant Goliath, and his flourish- 
ing reign. It is said that the voice of David was so sweet, that it enchanted the 
birds, softened iron, and made the mountain.s sink into the plains; that when 
he sang the praises of God, ail nature joined in accord. In order to nifbrd an 
idea of the remorse with which David deplored his sin, the Maboinedans say 
that, during the forty days of his penitence, the abundance of his tears sup- 
plied plants and herbs with nourishment. To extol the purity of his life and 
the delicacy of his sentiments, they pretend that he scrupled to make use of hia 
regal wealth $ that not only did he dress, on grand occasions, in a simple robe 
of white cloth, which was the costume of the prophets, but, after their cxam<^ 
pie, he chose a profession, whereby he supported himself, which was that of 
armourer and maker of coats of mail.* Hence, in the East, armourers, lock- 
smiths, and all who work in iron, choose him for their patron. 

To understand this notion, it is necessary to know that the Orientals, being 
daily witnesses of the abuses of despotism, are but little disposed to respect 

* The kiiigit of Georgia profeu to have a coat of mail of Dav ill's manufacture. 
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worldly greatness, and do not imagine that regal possessions can confer happi- 
ness. The famous Aurengzcb, who reigned in India little more than a century 
back, is said to have defrayed the cost of his dress and food out of the pro- 
duce of Korans copied by his own hand. 

David has the title of “ Vicar of God ” {khalifat-alLlh) ; the Musulnians say 
he lived a hundred years, forty of which were yielded to him by Adam, in 
consideration of the great objects for which he was destined. 

ilis successor on the throne, and the inheritor of the prophetic ray, w'as his 
son Solomon {Suleijmnn\ who has attained even greater celcbrit}^ : there is 
scarcely a miracle which is not attributed to him. The Miisulmans suppose 
that he divided the sovereignty of the earth with Alexander the Great ; they 
make him to have reigned not only over Judma, but Syria, Arabia, Ethiopia, 
Africa, Persia, India, in short over the cast and the west. His name has be- 
come the emblem of all that is great and magnificent upon the earth. He is 
represented as having subjected to his authority not only men and animals, but 
the genii, the elements, and all nature. As he was naturally pious, he observed 
the duty of prayer with great exactitude. One day, as he was exercising his 
horses, when the hour of prayer had arrived, he left every thing to fulfil his 
holy obligation, and whilst he was engaged in prayer, the horses ran away. 
The Deity, as a com|)ensation, sent Inin a wind, by the aid of which be could 
transport hinisclf wherever he wished. When he had a journey to take, ho 
placed himself upon his carpet, and .a gentle zepliyr wafted him into the 
remotest regions ; so tliat, by this means, he crossed the yVrabian deserts, 
braved the most impetuous torrents, traversed the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, and forced the world to acknowledge the law of God. The Orientals 
add that, when Solomon administered justice, l^/,000 ])atriarchs and prophets 
were present at his decisions, sitting on so many thrones of gold, upon bis 
right hand ; wliilst, upon his left, were 12,000 doctors of law’, scateil on thrones 
of silver. His own throne was (piitc beyond the power of description. Solo- 
mon, they say, possessed a knowledge of the language of birds, insects, and 
every living thing. The Koran has not disdained to give us his conversation 
with an ant {sur. xxvii. v. 17) He, moreover, taught a lapwing to convey his 
orders into every part of the globe : it was by means of this wonderful bird 
that he became acquainted with the existence of the (jucen of Sheba {Sabn\ 
whom the Orientals name Bclkis, and who reigned at the extremity of Arabia. 
She had frequent interviews with Solomon, who married her, and she had 
children by him, from whom several kings still claim a descent.* The inter- 
view of Solomon with the Queen of Sheba is a subject of frequent recurrence 
in Oriental paintings, and on their boxes, ink-stands, %^'c. 

Solomon possessed a mirnculous buckler, which protected him against 
charms and enchantments. It was composed of seven skins surrounded with 
seven circles, and was fabricated under a celestial influence. He had also a 
flaming sword and an impenetrable cuirass. But the most precious thing about 
him was a ring, which he wore on his finger, whereby he could read the pre- 
sent and the future, and subjected the major part of the genii to his orders, 
who became so docile to bis will, that he had only to speak the word, and in 
less than an instant his wishes were fulfilled. By their means it was, according 
to the Orientals, that this prince erected the Temple of Jerusalem, the palace 
of the Queen of Sheba, and the other edifices for which his reign was so celc- 

» A teal of a king of Abyssinia, who lived a little more than a century back, bears this inscription in 
Arabic : ** Adyam Sejed. son of Alaf Sejrtl. of the race of Solomon, sun of David, king of Israel.'* 
The kings of Georgia cltiini the same descent. 
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brated. Unhappily, one day, whilst Solomon was at the bath, this ring fell 
into the hands of a perfidious genius, who threw it in the sea, and even 
assumed the form of Solomon himself, so that the true Solomon was compelled 
to wander about his own territories for forty years, exposed to the grossest 
insults. At length a fish restored to him his ring, he recovered his former 
power, and the career of his triumphs was never after interrupted. 

The Orientals attribute to Solomon a profound knowledge of magic : this 
notion can be traced to the most ancient times. Josephus states that, in the 
time of King Hezekiah, about 300 years after Solomon, books of magic and 
divination, bearing his name, were in circulation. Hezekiah caused them to 
be burnt ; but Josephus adds that some copies remained. Mahomet refers to 
this notion in the A'oraTi, though he asserts that the books were not wTitten by 
Solomon| but by certain demons who assumed his name. 

Such are the different causes which have concurred to spread the name of 
Solomon in the East. His wisdom and rare extent of knowledge arc extolled ; 
he is called “ the Minister of God ” (amln aUuh\ and his name has served to 
distinguish great potentates ; hence the multitude of Solomons who figure in 
Oriental history or rather mythology: some authors reckon seventy. Moha- 
niedans trace a series of Solomons up to a period anterior to the creation of 
Adam, when the earth was occupied by the genii. They represent them as 
princes equally wise and powerful ; they assign to them the mystic buckler, the 
flaming sword, and the wonderful ring, which, they add, were in their hands 
the chief source of their glory. 

The respect of the Orientals for Solomon has reflected upon his minister, 
whom they call Assaf (Asaph), who is considered to be the same whose name 
stands at the head of some of the Psalms, and who appears to have been an 
officer of David’s court. They ascribe great acts to him ; they say that, w^hen 
Solomon lost hip ring, he sustained the tottering empire, llis name is still 
employed to distinguish illustrious vizirs, and he is regarded as the model of 
prime ministers. 

Another personage, whose wisdom, in the estimation of the Orientals, nearly 
equalled that of Solomon, i.s Lokman. He i.s mentioned in the Koran^ and the 
apologues which bear his name still enjoy the highest popularity. Authorities 
differ as to the age when Lokman lived. Some make him the nephew of Job, 
others of Abraham ; others again say he was one of David’s councillors. The 
same doubts prevail as to his personal history. He has been said to have been 
a tailor, a carpenter, a shepherd; some have asserted that he was of Ethiopic 
race, and have described him as a black slave with thick lips. His character 
has been a subject of controversy ; some, out of respect for the Koran^ have 
regarded him as a prophet ; others say that he was merely a sage, distinguished 
for his moral virtues. The existence of several Lokmans has been even ad- 
mitted. The name of Lokman is in high esteem in the East. It is said in the 
Koran that, when he was asleep, some angels appeared to him with a message 
from the Almighty, that he was to be made monarch of the whole earth. “ If 
such be the will of God,” he answered, ** I must submit ; but I should prefer 
remaining as I am.” As a reward for his moderation, the Deity granted him 
wisdom, whereby be exalted himself above the most glorious kings. It is a 
proverbial saying in the East, with reference to an individual of great pru- 
dence and wisdom, ** you must not expect to teach Lokman any thing.” The 
history of Lokman presents (as Hottinger remarks) a singular analogy with that 
of iEsop. 

After Lokman, we have a personage still more remarkable,— Khadcr> of 
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Khizr, respecting whom there is as much difference of opinion as about Lok- 
nian. Some confound him with the prophet Elias, and use the two names 
indifferently for the same person ; others say that he was an incarnation of the 
soul of Enoch, which, by a species of transmigration, passed into the body of 
Phineas, the son of Aaron, and subsequently animated St. George. The 

Orientals derive the name of Khader from an Arabic word,^^,.^^, which signi- 
fies ‘ green.* They suppose that this personage is not dead, but has drunk of 
a certain fountain, whose water imparts perpetual life. This spring, which is 
often mentioned by Eastern writers, is called by the Arabs “the Fountain of 
Life” {aj/nu'lh'iyat), and by tlic Persians “ Jnving Water” {Cib zindagun); its 
locality is placed in the country called “ the Regions of Darkness,” and it is 
believed that Khader is the only individual who has ever tasted the beverage. 
Those who distinguish Khader from Elias, agree in assigning to both the same 
duration of existence and the same rank; both, they assert, arc still employed 
in traversing the earth, watching over the safety of travellers, the former on 
land, the other on the sea. They are specially c harged with the protection of 
liilgrims at Mecca, whom they accompany to their homes. Their names are 
sometimes put upon letters. Khader is supposed to have acted as guide to the 
Israelites in the desert. They arc both depicted as venerable bald-headed men, 
with sticks in their bands, like the Wandering Jew'. It is said that, until the 
end of the world, they pass a portion of their time in a delightful garden, 
where every wish can be gratified. “ Beware,** says a poet, “ of confining 
your views to this perishable world ; your proper abode is heaven ; strive to 
reach by your virtue the place where Elias is ; your place should be found in 
that delicious garden.” Shortly before the end of the world, it is believed that 
Elias will revisit tlie earth to prepare for the coming of the Messiah ; hence 
he is called “the Harbinger of Jesus.*’ 

Jonah’s miraculous ejection from the belly of the whale, has extended the 
name of this prophet tlirongliout the East. The incident is related in the 
Koran with tolerably close accordance with Holy Writ. The prayer attributed 
to Jonah, which has heedme a favourite with Musulmans, is as follows ; “ Oh, 
my God, there is no other God but thee; thou art the God worthy to be 
praised; as for me, I am of the number of sinners.” 

The personage who, after Jonas, most attracts our attention, is Alexander 
the Great. Mention is made in the Koran of a certain Alexander, but as 
Mahomet merely calls him “ the man with two horns,” commentators dare 
not decide whether he referred to the son of Philip, or to a personage of the 
same name who figurcil in the ancient history of Arabia. However, even those 
who withhold from the great Alexander the prophetic character, agree that he 
was a being beloved by heaven, who adored the true God, and was so eager to 
conquer the world solely in order to give effect to the will of the Most High. 
The Orientals have not only concealed the vices of Alexander, but have greatly 
exaggerated the merits which our historians ascribe to him. Besides Asia 
Minor, Persia, Egypt, and a part of India, they make him conquer Arabia^ 
Ethiopia, Tartary, China, and places beyond the horizon. In Arabia, he 
visited, in a pious spirit, the Caaba and holy places of Mecca. At the foot of 
the Caucasus, he built the celebrated wall, known by the name of Gog and 
Magogs which was to close up the pass against the barbarians of the north. 
At length, guided by the prophet Khader, he reached the Regions of Dark- 
ness, where is the Fountain of Life, but he could not obtain a draught of that 
miraculous water, and died at the age of thirty-three. 
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There are many works, more or less romantic, in the East, which treat of 
this personage ; and they contain anecdotes of him, and pithy sayings ascribed 
to him, which arc quoted by Eastern writers ns illustrations of their arguments. 

We pass now to the prophet Zachariah and his son Yahya, who is John the 
Baptist, for both of whom the Musulmans evince great regard. The Koran 
states that, whilst Zachariah prayed in the temple, angels appeared to him, 

who promised that he should have a son, who was to be named Yahya 

from an Arabic word w hich signifies ‘ to give life to,’ and who, they said, was 
to proimilgatc and confirm the Word of God, and would be one of the great 
prophets of the people of God. The Miisnlmans, confounding ))robabIy this 
Zachariah with a Zachariah who lived long afterwards, believe that his zeal 
brought upon him the hatred of tlie Jews, who sawed him through the middle 
in the trunk of a tree where he had taken refuge. 

With respect to John the Baptist, the Orientals agree witli the Gospel in 
regard to the austere life of the precursor of the Messiah, and his cruel death. 
They add, liowevcr, that, in memory of this great crime, the blood of St. 
John continued to flow, and was the prime cause of the ruin of the Temple of 
Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jews; and they still perform a pilgrimage 
to Damascus, where the body of the Baptist is supposed to be: Sadi, in his 
GidisUtn (c. i. No. 10), states that he went thither. 

But the name of Jesus (Yssa) has a far more exalted rank in their estimation. 
The Koran states that Jesus was born without a father, having been ))roduced 
b} tl)e mere “ word of God,” whence they name him ilie “ Divine Word " 
[kalhnatuUrdi), or simply “the Word.” They place him on the same footing 
as Adam, each having been the product of a special creation ; they also call 
him “ the Spirit of God” {ruhdttoh). The Koran {anr. iii. v. 40) makes Ga- 
briel announce to Mary the birth of Jesus in the following terms: ” God 
announces to you his Word; his name shall be Messiah or Jesus; he shall he 
your sou, and the object of respect in this world and the next.” In another 
place {sur. iv, v. ]6‘9), it is said : ” the Messiah is Jesus, the son of Mary, the 
sent of God, as well as his Voice and his Word. God cau.sed his coming to he 
announced to Mary, and Jesus is the spirit proceeding from him.” 

The Musulmans admit all the miracles recorded in the Gospel ; they believe 
that the Saviour possessed the power of raising the dead, making the deaf to 
hear, the lame to walk, and healing the sick. They quote, moreover, prodi- 
gies respecting which the Bible is silent. For example ; they say that Jesus 
remained but three hours in the cradle ; that he spoke whilst an infant in arms; 
that he animated birds of clay with his breath : some of these prodigies are 
taken from the false Gospels which circulated in Arabia in the age of Mahomet. 
The Musulmans believe that Jesus worked most of his miracles his breath ; 
and we read in the Gospel that he made a deaf person hear by breathing into 
his ear. Hence the frequent allusions of Oriental writers to the breath of the 
Messiah. Hafez, speaking (according to the mystics) allegorically of the con- 
dition to which the excess of divine love had reduced him, exclaims : 

My soul faints through the effect of wine, and Hafez is eoiisumcil with love ; 

Where is the physician who has the breath of Jesus, that he may preserve my life ? 

Ti e breath of the Messiah and the white hand of Moses have become 
emblems of all that is most potent and most salutary. 

Generally speaking, the respect which the Musulmans entertain towards the 
Saviour is in the highest degree laudable. The Koran makes the Deity speak 
of him in these terms : “ O, Jesus, I will exalt those who devote themselves to 
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thee, and 1 will abase those who disown thee” (sur, iii. v. 54). It adds, how- 
ever, ‘‘ they are infidels who say that the Messiah is God ” (sitr, v, vv. 1!) and 
81), Mahomet is exalted far above him : a Mahomedan writer goes so far as to 
say that Abraham was but an officer in the prophet’s army, and the Messiah 
master of the ceremonies at his court. The Miisulmans deny the passion and 
death of Christ. The Koran says : “ the .Tews believed that they put to death 
the Messiah, the envoy of God ; it was not him they caused to die, but some 
one who resembled him.” Their opinion is, that Jesus will return at the end of 
many ages to subject the earth to his laws; the two religions, Christian and 
Musulman, will then be one ; after which the end of the world will come. 

The respect and veneration paid by Musulmans to the Saviour are extended 
to the Virgin Mary, whom they call Mariam. They arc satisfied that both she 
and the infant Jesus were exempt from all traces of original sin. They quote 
this traditional saying of Mahomet: “No man was born without traces of the 
taint of Satan; hence, in coming into the world, we utter a cry. ^lary aud her 
son were free from this taint.” 

Finally, they entertiiiu the utmost respect for the twelve apostles, aiul for 
tliosc who contributed to the propagation of (’hristianity. For St. Paul alone 
they feel some dislike. They say it was he who induced the Christians to as- 
cribe a divine character to the Messiah, instead of regarding him as a mere 
prophet, and they have conceived the most absurd fable upon this subject. 
Confounding times and places, they say that St. Paul had, amongst other dis- 
ciples, James, the father of the sect of Jacobites ; Nestorius, chief of the 
Ncstorians; Malcnm, originator of the Malkitcs ; and Mfimen, a partizan of 
the orthodox doctrine ; all of these, with the exception of the latter, main- 
tained the divinity of Christ. A dispute arose between them, but Mrimcii 
easily confounded his adversaries. 

After Christ, the Musiilmaus acknowledge no prophet till Mahomet; they 
admit only pious and virtuous men. Thi.s long interval is termed by them 
“ the Period of the Intermission ” {Citf yam af/atral). 

Amongst the saints who riouri.shed in this interval, and who were Chnstians, 
those they prefer citing arc St (Jeorge and the Seven Sleepers. St. (ieorge 
was a Christian soldier, of the city of Mfissfil, on the Tigris, lie was the 
object of violent persecution, was thrice put to death, and thrice restored to 
life. A variety of miracles are ascribed to him by the Musuliuans. The 
history of the Seven Sleepers, or “Dwellers of the Cave” {ashab-i-kakf)^ is 
a longer one. They arc commonly understuud U> have been r.cveu Christians, 
who, ill the third century, suHered martyrdom at Ephc.sus, under the Emperor 
Decius. About A.T). 471), their bodies, being found in a cave, were exposed 
to the veneration of the faithful. The legend, speaking of their death, had 
stated, ill the accustomed style, that they had “gone to sleep in the Lord,” 
whence the vulgar took occasion to assert that those holy martyrs were not 
dead, but lay asleep in the cave where they had concealed themselves, and 
awaked, to the great wonderment of the spectators. The report of this pro- 
digy spread thronghont the East; and, as it usually happens, each relator 
added something of his own. Mahomet did not disdain mentioning the Seven 
Sleepers in his Koran ; he represents them as wrapped in sleep ; a dog, which 
accompanied them to the cave, and remained all the time they slept without 
food, lay crouched at the entrance of the cave, with its fore-legs extended and 
its eye fixed, watching over its masters. But he dares not determine whether 
these martyrs to the Christian faith lived under the ancient Pharoahs or their 
successors ; nor whether their sleep lasted 900 years or somewhat less. Soni^ 
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Mahomedan doctors bold that the Seven Sleepers were alive when Mahomet 
broached his doctrines^ and that they embraced Islamism. 

The Persians celebrate every year the feast of the Seven Sleepers. Their 
names have become potent talismans against accidents. Their dog has not 
been forgotten ; he has even obtained admission into Paradise, along with the 
ram sacrificed by Abraham instead of his son, Balaam’s ass, the animal our 
Saviour rode when he entered Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, and the marc upon 
which it is said Mahomet ascended miraculously into heaven. Some authors 
add to this catalogue the camel on which the prophet fled from Mecca to 
Medina, as well as the horse of St. George, and the ass of the prophet Esdras. 

Lastly, the Musulmans honour the memory of a certain child called Jeoraij, 
and of those they call the People of the Pit” {ashubal iih'hdTid), Jeoraij is 
believed to be an Ethiopic child, who spoke in the cradle. The People of the 
Pit are certain Christians of Arabia, who lived two or three generations before 
Mahomet. A Jew, named Dfi-nfian, becoming master of their country, wished 
to force them to embrace Judaism ; they adhered courageously to their faith, 
and were cast, to the number of about eighty, into a burning furnace, where 
they perished gloriously. 

Such arc the principal personages whom the Miisulrnans regard as holy, and 
who, they believe, prepared the way for tlieir prophet. It will be seen that 
most of them were real persons, but the Orientals, indulging their pronciiess 
to credulity and superstition, liavc vitiated their history with absurd and 
romantic details.* 

• Abridged, with a few additions, from M. Ileinand's Description fh-a Monumenit Mustifmnnit, v»)l. i. 
p. 132. 
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No. VII. 

Teak Forests . — Another source of revenue is to be found in the magnificent forests ol' 
teak on the Midabar coast, which, during late years, liave been utterly neglected. Either 
from a total want of spirit and energy on the part of the collectors, or from its being a 
branch of revenue which yielded no commission on its collection, no means have been 
taken to derive advantage from these va.st forests, 'i'lie saw-mill at Beypoor, erected 
many years ago, at a great expense, lias long since fallen into ruins. Mills, on an 
improved principle, might be erected, and Beypoor made a great depot for teak timber, 
and thus a large revenue derived. A conservator of the forest.s might be appointed (who, 
however, should be entirely free from the injurious control of the collector), whose duty 
should be to see that none but proper timber was cut, and that no devastation was com- 
mitted. From the known excellent quality of Malabar teak (of which, English readers 
are aware, some of the finest ships in the British navy arc liuilt), it w'ould at all times 
command a ready sale in the market. 

Political Residents. •^The political residents of souUicrn India arc another great abuse, 
whose appointments— a mere sinecure — might witli justice and advantage be abolished. 
In north India, such things may be requisite, but in the south they arc entirely unne- 
cessary, and cost a vast sum of money yearly. Such are the residencies of Travancore, 
Mysore, and Tanjore, countries where the British dominion has been long established, 
and where the deposed kings retain not even the semblance of power. Yet arc there 
residents, with pay and table-allowance almost equal to the salary of an ambassador to 
one of the great powers of Europe. The duties, such as they are, of paying a formal 
visit from time to lime to the deposed rajahs, and soothing by some attentions their fallen 
condition, may well be performed by the commanding officer of the district. Tlie 
exorbitant emoluments now lavished on sinecure favourites might be thus saved, with- 
out the slightest detriment or loss to any but those employed. 

R. PATBRNOSTta. 
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THE ORDERS RESPECTING THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

COPY OF A LETTER TO AN EAST>INDIA DlKECTOJl, 

“ My Dear Sir ; - 1 have perused the late orders of the Governor-general of 
India in Council, directing the public officers to report on the character and 
qualifications of the functionaries subordinate to them. 1 am quite sure that 
the intention with which these instructions are issued is right ; but, as I feel 
persuaded that they will, in their jirescnt shape, be much more for evil than 
for good, allow me briefly to explain the grounds of that opinion. 

“They require from the several courts, boards, commissioners, magistrates, 
and collectors, half-3'carly reports in regard to each individual public servant, 
including ‘ a statement of his general qualifications for the public service, with 
a distinct reference to his temper, discretion, patience, and habits of application 
to public business, his knowledge of the native languages, and pre-eminently his 
disposition and behaviour towards the people, high and low, with whom he is 
brought into official contact.’ 

“To me, it appears that these orders exact too much. They aim at convert- 
ing our Indian functionaries into a body where all are accusers and all (none 
are perfect) accused ; and this general crimination is to be in matters altogether 
uncertain ami indefinite, as temper, discretion, patience, behaviour, &c. Now, 
I conceive that, generally speaking, no right-thinking, high-minded man will 
consent to make a public and formal statement injurious to the character and 
prospects of another, without being prepared to support such statement by 
facts. He will not search into every peccadillo, and stamp a man’s character 
from it. He will not convert the familiarity of social intercourse into materials 
for an adverse report, lie will not be hasty to believe every unproved assertion, 
be it true or false. I should like to know, therefore, where he is to get the 
facts on which he is to found his half-yearly report? But, supposing even this 
difficulty overcome, what he may assume as facts will certainly be disputed. 
Every man, who has experience in India, or even in general society, knows 
with what keenness disputes affecting personal character arc conducted, and 
how the most important duties are apt to be lost sight of in the bitterness of 
such contentions. But what is to become of the public interests, if the whole 
service is to engage in these jars ? The crying evil, at present, is that the best- 
qualified public servants are overworked. If you add to their present duties 
the disputes and investigations which must necessarily arise under the present 
orders, you will sacrifice the substance of administering justice in mercy, in a 
vain endeavour to do for the government that which, after all, it can only 
rightly do for itself— determine the character of its own officers. 

“ But, perhaps, it is only desired to collect the opinions of the public function- 
aries in regard to their juniors, and facts arc not required ? I have already 
observed, however, that no honest man will consent periodically to whisper 
away the character of others on allegations he cannot prove. He knows the 
difficulty of reaching any certain conclusion, except through a regular and par- 
ticular inquiry. He will not Miint a fault or hesitate dislike.’ On so serious 
an occasion as accusing and injuring those with whom he is probably 
living in friendly social intercourse, he will be perpetually afraid of mis- 
take or prejudice, or any of the thousand forms of human error. In fully 
recognising the claims of the government upon him, he cannot forget the prior 
and not less sacred obligations of social life. His reports, therefore, will con- 
tain little. But there are others who, from some pique or misunderstanding, 
will be less scrupulous in grasping at the opportunity of exaggerating that which 
may have some foundation of truth, safe under the shelter of general accusations. 
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And let not the government be too sure of being always able to detect those 
secret springs; — they may be easily concealed by malice. Thus the only 
re|)orts obtained will be those not to be trusted; and of what value they can 
be to the government I need not attempt to discuss. 

‘‘ I have often heard it asserted, that every man’s character is well known in 
India ; and it is true. A prominent and select body are the constant subject 
of study to their brethren and to a vast mass of very keen observers ; and 
where time is given, a correct opinion is gf^ncrally formed. But you cannot 
convert this (piiet and unceasing process of iiupiiry and observation into 
a public and formal proceeding. And, indeed, if any other public functionary 
can quietly satisfy himself in regard to the character and conduct of his subor- 
dinate officers, how much more can the government, with its vast powers of 
punishing and rewarding, do so ! In truth, may not the difficulty, which has 
led to the present orders, arise rather from the mode of administering the 
system than from any defect in the system itself? Perhaps it originates in an 
omission to recognize that law of our nature, which prescribes that confidence 
to be real must be reciprocal. Wisdom, I conceive, is shewn in knowing where 
to repose trust, not in withholding it altogether. Did any body ever hear 
that Lord AVellcsIcy experienced any difficnlty in selecting his instruments? 
Yet, where did he ever make a mistake? Who was ever so invariably well- 
served ? 

“I am persuaded it will be found that, generally, the most successful Indian 
administrators arc those who, in addition to other statesmanlike cjiialificatious, 
have carried along with them the attachment and confidence of those serving 
under them. But if the heads of office are all to be made jutks-iii-officc, ami 
arc to be employed every six months in pointing out to the government the 
faults of young and inexperienced men, instead of correcting their errors and 
shewing them better, what is to become of those sympathies, which bind so 
strongly together those engaged in one common and zealous devotion to the 
public interests, and convert the severest toil into a labour of love ? Publicly 
expose a man’s error, he hates yon ; he disputes it and becomes confirmed in 
wrong. Quietly shew' him he i.s nii.staken, he will strive to do better in future. 

“ Were these orders confined to enjoining to higher and more confidential 
imhlic officers to report .specially to their superiors any act of misconduct, of 
sufficient importance to require such notice, and which n.ight ha*-e come in- 
cidentally or officially before them, it appears to me that such iiiritructioiis 
might be beneficial. Such is understood to he the present practice, hut it 
might properly he made a matter of po.sitivc rule and duty, instead of being, as 
now, rather understood and discretionary. Such orders might tend to support 
the sterner virtues against kindly though mi.spluccd feelings, and stimulate to 
the performance of a painful and invidious duty. It might promote w hat all 
have alike in view' — the efficiency of the service, and therein the cause of good 
government in India. 

“ Such are some of the views which pre.scnt themselves to niy mind on this 
subject. Others occur, but I have already trespassed too long on your time. 
I might have noticed the despotic tendency of the new rule, which will dis- 
courage the subordinate servants from stating freely their opinion.s, for fear of 
being misunderstood and hitched into a report. They will never be pertina- 
ciously right. I might aho have noticed more particularly the present high 
lone of principle and feeling perva<liiig the service, and the tendency of the pre- 
sent instructions to lower it. But this is, in fact, though not in words, the 
point on which most of my observations turn j I will, therefore^ release you, 
requesting you to believe me to he, &c. &c.” 
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nURNES’ TRAVELS IN BOKHARA, 


CONCLUDlNCi ARTICLE. 

Having traced an outline of Ihc extensive travels of Tiieiitcnant 
Burncs, and noticed some of the most jiromincnt incidents recorded in his 
narrative, vvc sliall now consider tlie results of his cnter|)rising journey. As 
inetliod is convenient on these ocrcasions, our remarks shall he classilied 
niuler the separate licads of (iVo^raphy and Natural History, Politics, Anti- 
quities, and Trade or Commerce. 

1. (icn^raph^y Tojiographi/y and Natural Hialari/. The facts collected 
hv Mr. nurnes upon thc.se suJijccts are valuahle. Ahhou«;h he was neces- 
sarily conlincd to one continuous j)ul)lic track, from which he rarely diverg- 
ed, and although the ohservations of many ICnropcan tra\ellers (lor native 
accounts, generally speaking, are lifllc to he depended upon; must he 
obtained before tlu? geography of the regions visited by Mr. Burnes can be 
completed, yet, it is so defective, that the slcMuler contributions of every 
intelligent observer tend to rectify error if not to enlarge knowledge. 
I leaving out of view his journey up the Indus, the geographical notices 
connected witli M'hich are highly useful, his route froiii the Punjab to IJok- 
hara, and through Toorkmania into Ihc north-easti‘rn provinces of Persia, 
has enablc<l Mr, Ijiirnos, with the help of Mr. Arrow smith, to give to his 
map of Central Asia, within a few years almost a blank, a very rc.spect- 
ablc, tiiough, in some respects novel, appearance. ‘‘ .My map,” he ob- 
serves, will rectify many positions, and even remove various and vast 
ranges of liills.” 

Mr. nurnes was provided with a se.xtant to determine the parallels of 
latilude, and a Selimalcalder’s surveying compass, to observe the bearings 
or angles of the country : the time of titivelling was noted on the spot from 
a chronometer watch. Tlie rate of marching was found, after various 
trials, to lie as Ibllow's. On horseback, over a level country, without a 
caravan, 30 furlongs per liour; over a broken or mountainous country, 
3 miles ])er hour; on camels, over a flat country, 3,^’tl0 yarils (two miles 
and 300 yards) per hour. 3'hc rate of a camel’s march .Mr. Burncs took 
much pains to ascertain, and the data he has given seem satisfactorily to 
prove the accuracy of the above rate. The approximate accuracy of all 
the rates was demonstrated by the surprisingly near correspondence of Mr. 
Durncs’ protraction to the city of Bokhara w ith the longitude assigned to it by 
the Hussian mi.ssion (O P^ ;V/ K. );* by that through thel oorkman country, 
from Meshid to the Caspian, and that to Peshawur, which gave its longi- 
tude nearly coincident with the position of this city as determined by the 
C'abool mission. 

In his general and geographical memoir, Lieutenant Burnes has incor- 
porated, of course, whatever facts he could collect Jrom other published 
sources. 

Bokhara is an isolated kingdom, surrounded by a desert ; it is of small 

* In the common maps, thi^ place, as well ms Balkh, will be louiul placed two degrees too far to the 
west. 
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extent, being comprised between N. lat. 36® and and E. long. 61® and 
67® ; it is an open ohainpaign country, of unequal fertility ; the soil, near 
a few of its rivers, rich ; beyond, barren and unproductive. Placed between 
Europe and the richest regions of Asia, it owed its ancient importance to its 
position. The great feature of tlic country is the river Oxus (Jihoon or 
Amoo), which bisects the desert and rciulcrs it habitable. The whole cul- 
tivable soil of the country lies on the banks of the different streams, five in 
number : a very small portion is peopled. From Balkh to Bokhara, 260 
miles, it is almost a waste, and the desert commences about fifteen miles on 
the other side of the capital. The kingdom is distributed by the natives 
into nine divisions, whereof six occupy the valley of the river of Sa- 
marcand, or valley of tlie Sogd, considered a paradise by the ancients, 
principally, perhaps, by reason of its contrast M'ith the surrounding dreary 
desert. 

The great plain of Toorkistan has an elevation of 2,000 feet, gradually 
declining westward from Balkh. North of the Oxus, and from the base of 
the mountains to Bokhara, there is a succession of low rounded ridges of 
limestone, oolite and gravel, thinly overgrown with verdure, alternating 
with hardened argillaceous plains, which ofler in this dry climate the finest 
roads to the heaviest artillery." The sand-hills which occur on these plains, 
and more abundantly westward of Bokhara, Mr. Burnes say.s, are based on 
the firmest land, and have been blown by the wind from some other soil. 
Deposits of salt and saline rivulets occur, and most of the wells arc bitter 
or brackish. Between Bokhara and the Oxus, the water exudes through 
the sand, having a temperature of 60®, whilst the air exceeded 100°. 

The climate of Bokhara is pleasant and healthy ; it is dry; in summer, 
the heat is seldom more than and the nights are always cool. The 
winter is severe ; the snow lies for three months. The Oxus is frozen in 
winter, ihougli in the low parallel of 38® : I bn Batuta states this fact. The 
atmosphere is clear and serene ; the sky a bi iglit azure, generally without a 
cloud ; the stars have uncommon lustre, and there is a constant profusion of 
brilliant meteors. It is a noble country for astronomical science." These 
remarks apply to the city of Bokhara and the country north of the Oxus. 
In Balkh, the climate is very unhealthy and the heat oppressive ; the water 
is of bad quality, mixed with earth like pipe-clay. 

There are no mountains within Bokhara, but it is bounded on the ea.st 
and south by mountain-ranges. On approaching Kurshec, in Toorki.stan, 
S.W. of Bokhara, in lat. 38® a lofty range of snow-clad mountains 
wa.s seen, running apparently north and south, in connected train, like trap 
formation, and affording, by contrast with the intervening hills, an idea of 
great altitude. The natives .said they were I6U miles di.stant. This range, 
ivhich appears to terminate tlie highlands of Pameer, runs at right angles to 
Hindoo Coosh, and nearly in the same meridian. 

The mineral wealth of Bokhara is conlincd to gold, which is found in the 
sands of the Oxus, in great abundance, from its source to its embouchure 
in Lake Aral. There arc, however, no gold mines in the country. Sal 
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ammoniac is found in a native state, and salt, in beds and hills, is plen- 
tiful. 

The vegetable productions include cotton, which is extensively cultivated, 
hemp, and a variety of dye-stuffs. Indigo does not grow in Bokhara, nor 
sugar, which is imported from India.* Mr. Burncs states that there is a 
curious and common substitute for sugar, called (urunjubeen^ which is a 
saccharine gum exuding from the well-known shrub khar-i-shnotnr^ 
, or carnol-thorn, common in Asia, though, he says, elsewhere 
than in Bokhara it docs not produce the inronjnheen ; nor is it produced 
westward of Bokhara. 'J'owards the end of Augusr, when the slirub is in 
flower, it may be seen in the morning covered with drops of tlie gum-like 
dew, of which some hundred maunds are collected annually, and the country 
sweetmeats and confections are prepared from it. “ It appears," he adds, 
“ to be peculiar to certain soils, and is prohaMy the rich sap of the shrub, 
which exudes and hardens into small grains. It cannot be doubted that 
sugar could be manufactured from it." There would be reason to suspect 
that this is the substitute for sugar referred to by IMr. Moorcroft, in a letter 
from Bokhara, but for a remark appended to his account of it. Me says: 

there exists (in Bokliara) a substitute for the sugar of the cane, so rich, 
so fine, so wliolesomc, and so cheap, as to leave nothing to be wished for 
in its manufacture, excej^i its reduction to a solid furm^ for the conve- 
nience of transport. At the lowest calculation, tlie tou ns depending on 
Bokhara, not including those of its immediate vicinity, yield about 70,00tl 
maunds annually, and there arc not, apparently, any bounds to the power 
of raising it. The ordinary price is about two rupees a maund (about IJd. 
per Ib.), and it forms the basis of a sweetmeat greatly in use amongst the 
lower classes." Mr. Moorcroft expresses his surprise that, whilst French 
chemists w'orc ransacking the vegetable kingdom I’or a substitute for sugar, 
^Hhe Uzbeks and Afghans should have stumbled upon a discovery which 
converted a substance, which France possesses in profusion^ into syrup 
so excellent as to leave little to regret in being deprived of the sugar-cane, 
and which, by a cheap, easy, and obvious management, may be made at 
least to rival that article in regard to quality. "t Mr. Moorcroft, unfortu- 
nately, gives no further information respecting this article, and although his 
papers have been recovered, they have not yet seen the light.} The camel- 
thorn (liedysarum) certainly docs not grow in ])rofusion in France; this 
gummy substance, therefore, cannot be the substitute Mr. Moorcroft meant ; 
yet it is strange that Mr. Burnes should not have heard of it. 

The substance referred to by Mr, Burncs is, however, not so peculiar to 
Bokhara as he thinks. It is a species of manna taranjulin is 

• Yet Abulfeda stoten that there wai a profusion of sugar-ranes in the neighbourhood of Balkh. 
t Substance of a letter from Mr. Moorcroft, dated *• Bokhara, Juno (llh, 11)25,” published in the 
Caicutta Gov. Gazette. See Mint. Joum, vol. xxi. p. 712- 
X Lieut. Bumes says: •• All the MSS. of Moorcroft have been fortunately recovered ; and in justice 
to an amiable man, who devoted his life to a passion for travel and research, they ought long ere this to 
liavc been published.” 

Aftini. Journ, X.S.Voti. I.'*. No. jW. 
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explained by Richardson as ^ manna, a kind of honied dew *), which is 
known in various parts of the East. Niebuhr met with, at Bussora, a 
substance he calls iaranjuhil^ clearly the same as the other, which, he 
says, is gathered from a thorny plant near Ispahan, in Persia. He des- 
cribes it as in round yellowish grains, and he states that it was used as sugar. 
Dr. Fleming states that the manna sold in the Indian bazars is imported 
from Bussora, and that the plant which yields it is the hedysarum alhagi 
(Michaelis mentions a thorny plant, named nlhagc, which affords a species 
of manna) ; and Dr. Ainslie (piotcs from tlie Vlfa:: Udwiyeli (a materia 
medica compiled by a physician to Shahjehan), that iaranjuhin (which he 
gives as one of the names of manna) is a substance collected at Khorasaii 
from the plant called kharshooter ; the same authority mentions, that it is a 
mild purgative resembling manna, and brought from Nishapoor.''* 

Mr. Burnes mentions an astonishing fact, that, in the provinces south of 
the Oxus, one sowing of wlioat will yield crops in three successive years. 

When the harvest is finished, the cattle are turned in upon the stubble- 
fields, and in the ensuing year the same stalks grow up and ear ; the second 
crop is good, but the third more scanty. ” Tlic celebrity of the fruits of 
Bokhara, he considers to have arisen more from their fjuantity than their 
quality, except the melons, which he extols in very high terms, as far supe- 
rior to those of India, Cabool, or even the celebrated fruit of Ispahan. 
Silkworms are reared in prodigious numliers, and the silk is soft and fine. 

Mr. Burnes has dedicated a chapter to the subjects of the Oxus and Sea 
of Aral. He supplies some new (reported) facts as to the sources and 
course of the former, and he assigns grounds for doubting the tradition of 
its once terminating in the Caspian, and tliat it ever had any other than its 
present bed. This river, he says, is navigable throughout the greater por- 
tion of its course. ‘^Its channel is remarkably straight, and free from 
rocks, rapids, and whirlpools ; nor is it much obstructed by sand-banks : 
were it not for the marshes which choke its embouchure, it might be as- 
cended from the Sea of Aral to near Koondooz, a distance of 600 miles.” 
The width of the Oxus, 60 miles below Balkh, is 350 yards ; at Khoja 
Salu, 30 miles further, it is 823 ; at Charjooce, 200 miles lower down, 
and within 20 leagues of Bokhara, 650. Its medium depth at Khoja Salu 
is 9 feet; at Charjooec, 18. Its velocity is nearly 3} miles an hour, and 
its descent is at the rate of about a yard in a mile, which is very consider- 
able in a fiat country. The river is subject to periodical swell from the 
melting of mountain-snow, occasioning inundations, which rarely extend 
half a mile from the channel ; the water then acquires a reddish hue, and 
eontains a fortieth part of suspended silt. The facilities of communication 
afforded by the Oxus, Mr. Burnes justly considers as of great political as 
well as commercial importance. 

Of the city of Bokhara, Mr. Burnes has given an ample account, both 
in his narrative and in a separate chapter of his general geographical me- 
moir. Of this city we. have already extracted a brief notice. Lieut. B. 

* Mattria Indtcn, i. 210. 
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procured five MS. histories of this city, which are now in the possession of 
the Oriental Translation Committee. 

Balkh, once the centre of learning and wealtli in these parts, seems to 
be in the same state as wlien Ibn Batuta visited it in the fourteenth century, 
who found it in ruins and without society.' ’ These ruins extend for a 
circuit of twenty miles, but llicy exhibit no symptom of niagnificence, con- 
sisting of decayed buildings of sun-dried bricks. Mr. Burnes doubts 
whether Balkh ever was a substantial city. Its present population is under 
2 , 000 . 

Koondooz is now under the rule of an independent TJsbck chieftain, 
Mohammed Moorad Beg, who is encroaching in every direction, possess- 
ing all the valley of the Oxus, and ruling all the countries immediately north 
of Hindoo Coosh.” The capital is situated in a valley, surrounded on all 
sides, except the north, by low hills. 'Fhe valley is marshy and the climate 
unhealthy ; the heat is described as intolerable, yet the snow lies for three 
months in I he year. The population is less than l,/>00. Khooloom, and 
the subjected districts in the vicinity of Koondooz, enjoy a pleasant climate 
and a rich and prolific soil. 'Hie province of Budukshan or h'yzabad, far- 
ther to the east, and also a de])cndcncy of Koondooz, is rapturously eulo- 
gized by natives and foreigners, who praise its vales and rivulets, its 
romantic scenes, its fruits, flowers, and nightingales. This once celebrated 
country is now almost without inhabitants ; it was overrun by the chief of 
Koondooz about twelve years ago ; its ruler has been dethroned, and his 
substitute exists as a mere pageant ; its peasants have been marched out of 
the country, and a rabble of lawless soldiery is now quartered in the diffe- 
rent provinces. To crown all, the earthquake of 1832 destroyed many 
villages and people, blocked up its roads, and even its river was choked by 
a hill that tumbled into it. The ruby mines of Budukshan are still worked 
by the chief of Koondooz, in the vicinity of which great masses of lapis 
lazuli arc found. 

The opportunities enjoyed by Lieutenant Burnes of making observations 
upon the Hindoo Coosh, when crossing that formidable range, have enabled 
him to dedicate a chapter to it, in which some important errors are corrected : 

On crossing the Indus, we found ourselves much nearer this great range, 
now termed Hindoo Coosh, than is represented in our maps. In the valley of 
the Cabool river, it seemed to overhang the road which we passed ; an error 
which originates from the city of Cabool being placed in too low a parallel of 
latitude by fifteen minutes : nor was I prepared to find from these same maps 
that wc had surmounted " the everlasting snows of Hindoo Coosh before 
reaching Bameean, since, by every indication, they were yet half a degree 
beyond us. Such, however, was the fact, since the rivulet of Bameean is a 
tributary of the Oxus, and the country slopes towards the north. There are 
certainly mountains beyond Bameean ; but we have no longer the towering 
tops of the Himalaya. One broad depressed belt extends to Balkh, and it is 
this belt that the Arabian geographers denominated the** Stony Girdle” of the 
earth. The only part of these mountains covered with perpetual snow is the 
Koh-i-Baba, that lies between Cabool and Bameean ; the range is afterwards 
lost in u maze of lower hills, towards Herat. 
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The Koli-i-Baba is described as a remarkable ridge, with three peaks 
that rise to the estimated height of 18,000 feet. Mr. Burnes passed the 
Hindoo Coosh in May ; at the greatest height the party attained, in the two 
passes of linjeeguk and Kaloo, which were respectively 12,400 and 13,000 
feet high, the snow lay, and obstructed their passage ; but he was assured 
that, before the end of June, the whole of the passes were free from snow, 
so that the point of perpetual congelation in these hills is higher than 13,000 
feet. At ] 0,000 feet, the inhabitants were ploughing the ground, as the 
snow disappeared, and so rapid is vegetation, from the scorching heat of^ 
the sun, that they would reap in October what they sowed at the close of 
May. 

Nothing, Mr. Burnes says, could be more grand than the scenery of this 
tremendous pass. This portion of Hindoo C^oosh is entirely destitute of 
wood ; but aromatic plants protrude through the stones. 'Flie range of 
Koh-i-Baba rises in peaks, but in other places, the mountains arc rounded 
and bare. In the defiles, the road frequently passes at the base of a mural 
precipice, rising perpendicularly to the height of 2,01)0 or 3,000 feet. So 
tortuous was the defile, which never exceeded 200 yards, that it formed, 
every half mile, distinct enclosures, like fortified positions. 

The highest hills between Cabool and Hajeeguk pass appeared to be 
gneiss or granite; beyond this pass, they became deeply impregnated with 
iron, even to their summits. These were succeeded by blue slate and 
quartz. The sides of the defile rose up in steep slanting precipices of this 
micaceous schist. From the higher parts huge blocks of green granite and 
other stones had been hurled. Lower down the pass occurred conglomerate 
limestone, from which exuded springs of chalybeate water. Then followed 
huge cliffs of reddish and purple clay, succeeded by ridges of indurated 
clay, as far as Bamccan, in which substance the great idols and caves have 
been worked. In the vicinity of Bamcean, gold, lead, copper, tin, and 
antimony are found. The two last passes presented an entirely different 
appearance from tlie other, consisting of light brown limestone, of sur- 
prising hardness ; this was succeeded, before they regained the plains, by 
rocks of sandstone. 

The true mountain of Hindoo CWsh lies about a degree eastward of the 
author’s route ; he saw its white peak from Cabool and also from Koondooz, 
distant 150 miles. 

Toorkmania, or the country south of the Oxus, filling up the space be- 
tween the Caspian and the Aral, is a flat and sandy desert, except where it 
adjoins Persia. The sand-hills appear to rise from a hard caked surface of 
clay. The Toorkmans boast that " they neither rest under the shade of a 
tree, nor a king;” that “ a Toorkmanon horseback knows neither his father 
nor mother sayings that denote the wildness of their country and character, 
as well as their employment, that of nomadc robbers. The whole Toork- 
man race is rated at 140,000 families. Amidst these sterile regions lay the 
once fertile land of Mervd, which has now relapsed from its fertility into a 
waste; and its fixed population is displaced by roving hordes of Toorkmans. 
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11. Volilics and Statistics. Mr. Burnes has not disclosed the result of 
Ills observations on military topics, although, it is understood, these consti- 
tuted a lending feature in his instructions : his military report to government 
is, prudently enough, hermetically sealed. Rumour, however, states that 
his observations affirm the practicability of an invasion of British India from 
the remote west. Meantime, his remarks upon the political condition of 
the states visited by him, which lie out of tlic scope of ordinary travellers, 
arc curious and full of information. We shall not enter very fully into these 
details, because, besides the communi(*ations from Air. Burnes and Dr. Ge- 
rard, to the Indian journals, which the readers of this work have had before 
them, wherein these topics are touched upon, we have published a very consi- 
derable mass of information, from time to time, derived from various sources, 
respecting the politics, as well, indeed, as the geograj)iiy, of Central Asia.* 

In political influence, Bokhara is preeminent amongst the states around it. 
Under the vigorous rule of the present king, it has increased that influence. 
He has broken the power of Kokan, and annexed one of its frontier dis- 
tricts to Bokliara. Hissar is at his mercy, and Khiva is friendly. His 
most formidable foe is the chief of Koondooz, upon which state the king 
has designs : the city of Balkh has been ceded by Koondooz to Bokhara. 
There is a friendly connexion between Bokhara and (‘hina and Cabool, 
though the king has no intercourse with the ile facto ruler of v’abool. The 
Uzbeks despise the Persians, and believe the sultan of Constantinoj)lc to be 
the most potent monarch of the globe. Russia has courted a close coii- 
ne.xion with Bokhara, and maintains commercial relations with it, but Mr. 
Burnes intimates that the people are generally inimical to Russia. 

The late king, Hydcr — with whom xMr. Moorcroft had an interview, 
and of whom he speaks favourably,— is, however, represented by Mr. 
Burnes to have been weak and bigoted, and more of a priest than a 
king.” The present ameer, Nussier Oollah, a young man of twenty-seven, 
— to whom our author was not introduced, — secured the throne by force and 
bloodshed ; but has redeemed his criminal sicts, by ruling his subjects with a 
just and impartial hand, though he is said to be gradually sinking into the 
bigolted habits of his father. His j)ower is despotic, subject only to the 
check of the Moollahs. His disposition is warlike and ambitious, and he 
employs his revenues in conciliating his army. The Koosh Bcgee, or 
vizier, a man of sixty, whom Mr. Burnes paints in rather amiable colours, 
as friendly, liberal, and favourably disposed to the English, though cunning, 
is apparently the chief organ of the executive government. “ The whole 
wealth and power of the kingdom is at his command, since he receives the 
revenues and is able to sway the priesthood.” The principles of govern- 
ment in Bokhara are derived from the Koran^ the rules of which are 
strictly enforced, and the trial of criminals is referred to the priests. The 
police of the city and kingdom is wonderfully strict and efficient ; the roads 
are free from every kind of depredators. The gross revenue, which is 
mostly derived from the land, amounts to about <i'360,000; half of which 

* Suc.45ear. Jmm. O.S. vols. .\xii. pp. liiS, and 305; xxiii. p. 681 j «Sec. 
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is received by the church from alienated land. The military force consists 
of 20,000 horse and 4,000 infantry, with about 50,000 mounted militia. 

From what I hear,*’ adds our traveller, "the Uzbeks are not much to be 
dreaded as enemies. Their manner of fighting wants spirit and courage. 
They vociferate loudly, and the fate of the advanced guard decides the 
contest. They are a superior description of irregular cavalry, but poor 
soldiers.” 

The growing power of the chief of Koondooz, under which designation 
may be comprehended all the country north of H indoo Coosh and south of 
the Oxus, as far west as the city of Balk (or between Cabool and Bok- 
hara), has already been adverted to. His authority is described as tolerably 
well consolidated, and his measures arc vigorous. Much of his power is 
owing to the policy he has pursued in retaining the chiefs of the conquered 
countries in authority, stipulating for a contingent of troops and the main- 
tenance of a portion of liis own in their coutilry at ills expense. He has a 
force of 20,000 horse armed with unwieldy spears, and some with match- 
locks: a great part, however, arc ill-armed and accoutred. Mecr Moorad 
Beg leads an active life, taking the field m person, and constantly employ- 
ing his cavalry in chappawuls^ or excursions of plunder and capture of 
slaves. He has little or no communication with neighbouring powers, with 
.some of whom he carries on hostilities. The revenue of this principality it 
i.s not easy to estimate ; it is chiefly paid in grain : money is scarce. 
He demands one-third of the products of the soil from his subjects. His 
character has prominent and contradictory traits. He is cruel and indul- 
gent; he shares in the spoil gained by his plundering subjects; but, excepting 
this and the forced removal of the inhabitants of one province to a less 
healthy spot, he is not accused of flagrant acts of wanton tyranny. He 
is not addicted to exce.ss of any kind. The trader is unmolested in his 
dominions, and the duties are low. His greatest apprehension is the 
British power. 

The description which Mr. Burnes gives of the roving hordes of Toork- 
mania is not calculated to excite much interest towards them as a nation, or 
to impress us with an idea that they could become of any material inqmr- 
tance, except as irregular auxiliaries, to us or to an enemy threatening 
British India from the north or west of tlicir deserts. He states that they are 
devoid of science or literature ; and that they have not even mosques. They 
are, however, warlike, and " equal to the irregular cavalry of any nation,” 
their horses possessing some excellent qualities. 

Perhaps, the most important details, under the political head, contained 
in Mr. Burnca’ work, are those respecting the Punjab, Peshawur, and 
Cabool, since that is the quarter where a storm may be expected soon to 
burst, on the death of the decaying chief of the Sikhs. Respecting the 
character and court of Runjeet Singh, we have been of late very liberally 
supplied with data ; but the personal visit of Mr. Burnes has added some 
particulars concerning the other two states. 

Peshawur, till of late years a dependency of Cabool, is now a nominally 
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independent state, payin^r a yearly tribute to Runjeet Singh, which is a 
tax its chief would gladly be rid of. It is governed by Sirdar Sooltan 
Mahomed Klian, who shares its revenues with two other brothers. Peer and 
Saecd Mahomed Khan, all of whom are depicted by Mr. Burnes in a 
favourable light, the chief being not the illiterate Afghan he had expected 
to find, but an educated, well-bred gentleman.'' The power of this chief 
is confined to the plain of Peshawur (one of the richest portions of the 
Cabool dominions, highly cultivated and peopled) and the hills of Cochat. 
Many of the dependent villages enjoy an immunity from taxation, and the 
Khuttuks, a tribe of Afghans in the cast, pay a trifling sum. A large por- 
tion of the country is alienated, and tlie net revenue is less than £90,000 
per annum. Pesliawur lias fallen into a state of decay with its change of 
rulers, and it is doubtful if its population is half what it was in 1809. Its 
military strength is unimportant; its contingent of troops may be rated at 
3,000 ; and a body of regulars, badly armed, might be raised, the whole 
of which would form a diminutive force compared with that of Cabool. 
The political influence of Peshawur is as limited as its military power. 
The chief, though possessed of talents, does not seem qualified to rule. 
His government is most oppressive and vexatious; there is neither justice 
nor order in his court, and his subjects are heartily disaffected. Tlie 
British Government in ndia appears to be looked to with liope by all 
native princes who have discontented subjects; and Sooltan RIahomed 
Khan (relative of Futteh Khan, the vizier of Cabool, under Mahmood), 
accordingly, “ entertains a high respect for the British Government." 

'Fhe capital of Cabool, with the surrounding districts and Ghuzni, forms 
a state which is held by Dost Mahomed Khan, brother of the chief of Pesha- 
wur, with whom he is at enmity. Dost Mahomed is, like his brother, am- 
bitious, but has more enlarged and consolidated his dominions, which extend 
north to Hindoo Coosh and Bameean, west to the hill-country of the Huza- 
ras, south to Ghuzni, and cast half-way to Peshawur. Much of the country 
is mountainous, but much is productive arable land. The revenues of 
Cabool amount to £180,000; its military force is 9,000 horse, w'ell- 
mounted and accoutred, and 2,000 infantry, besides auxiliaries and village 
troops. The country is by nature strong. The chief merits the high 
character he enjoys ; unlike his brother's state, Cabool enjoys a popular 
system of law, w hich is well-administered ; trade is encouraged, and the 
low' and therefore productive duties levied on merchandize, and the security 
with which merchants can traverse the country, have made the customs no 
despicable source of revenue. ‘‘One is struck," says our traveller, “with 
the intelligence, knowledge, and curiosity which this chief disjdays, as well 
as his accomplished manners and address. He is doubtless the most power- 
ful chief in Afghanistan, and may yet raise himself by his abilities to a much 
greater rank in his native country 

The western parts of the dismembered kingdom of Cabool are held by 
the chiefs of Candahar and Herat, the former, Cohun Dil Khan, a relative 
of the chiefs of Peshawur and Cabool. The revenue of Candahar amounts 
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to about £80,000; its military force is* 0,000 men. I'hc government is 
oppressive and not popular ; and the chief is on bad terms with most neigh- 
bours, including C^aboo). He has ambitious views on Herat and 8inde, 
and it is not unlikely that he will wrest Shikapoor from the latter state. 

Herat is the only province of the kingdom of Cabooi now held by a de.s- 
cendant of the royal family; and he (Prince Kamran) is indebted for his 
power to the forbearance of his eneinics. All the chiefs of Afghanistan 
are hostile to him, in consequence of which he has thrown himself under 
the control of l^ersia, so that Herat has become, in effect, a dependency of 
that kingdom, with which it will, probably, soon be incorporated. Prince 
Kamran keeps up a body of 4,(KK) or 5,(KK) horse, and clings to the hope of 
being able to re-establish the monarchy of liis father, Mahmood Shah, who 
deposed ShaliShooja; but he has no political connexions, and his character 
will but little aid his designs. He is reported to be cruel and tyrannical, 
destitute of friends and odious to his countrymen.” 

Mr. Buriies justly considers the political condition of the different states 
of Cabooi as of the deepest importance to British India. The chief of the 
Cabooi principality, said to be a prince of enlightened view.«, and favour- 
ably disposed towards the British (loverninent,* he expects will become 
supreme over the other states on the death of Runject Singh. It will be easy, 
he thinks, to conciliate this chief, whose alliance would be of more political 
advantage to us than that of Persia. Dr. GVrard entertains a similar opi- 
nion respecting the character of Dost Mahomed Khan, and the future emi- 
nence of his state, which, he say s, is rising into power under his repub- 

lican spirit of government, and I should say, is destined to an importance 
in spite of itself, for in every way it is the key of India. Dost Mahomed '.s 
cilizen-like demeanour and resolute simplicily have suited the people’s under- 
standing; he has tried the eflect of a new system, and it has succecdcd.”t 
Mr. Burnes is of opinion, not only that there is no probability of the res- 
toration of the dynasty of the Sudozyes, or late royal house, to the throne 
of Cabooi, from the whole wealth and power of the country being in 
the hands of their enemies, and the bulk of the people viewing their 
misfortunes with indifference, as the fruit of their own misconduct ; but 
that Shah Shooja, the deposed king of Cabooi (with wliom he had an inter- 
view$ at Lodiana, in 183J) does not possess sufficient energy to seat him- 
self on the throne of Cabooi, and that, if he did regain it, he has not the 
tact to discharge the duties of so difficult a situation. ‘‘ The fitness of 
Shooja-ool-Moolk for the station of sovereign,” he says, seems ever to 
have been doubtful. His manners and address are highly polished, but his 
judgment does not rise above mediocrity.” 

Recent occurrences appear somewhat at variance with Mr. Burnes' con- 
clusions. The ex-king, Shah Shooja, who has been a pensioner of the 
British Government, has taken the field in support of his rights, with the 

• Thesutcmeiitii in the India papen, however, represent him as a notorious partisan of Russia, and 
in the letters of Dr. Gerard lie is described as on friendly tenns ol correspondence with the autocrat, 
t AaiatJoum.t voUxii. p. 112. 

t Mr. Bumes states that the Shah gave him a volume containing an account of his adventures after 
his defeat and deposition in written by himself, which is replete with interest. 
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avowed countenance of Runjeet Singh. The Barukzyc cliicfs, who arc 
in possession of the dismembered provinces of his kingdom, cannot adjust 
their mutual differences so as to organize a joint resistance against him. 
TIic Shah lias commenced his operations by a battle with the Sindians, 
over whom he has gained a complete victory, which has added to the moral 
as well as physical strength of his position. He is described, in the accounts 
from India, as an able and enterprizing, yet prudent man, whilst his 
enemies, the Barukzyc sirdars of Cabool, Pcshawur, and Cantlahar, are 
said to have lost the attachment of their people, who wish for a change. 

HI. Aotiquities. Upon this head it will not be necessary for us to 
dilate, as all the material discoveries made by Mr. nurnos have been brought 
under the notice of our readers already in preceding journals. Near the 
supposed scene of Alexander’s battle with Porus, a few miles below the 
Jcluin (or Ilydaspes), he met with some extensive ruins, which he con- 
ceives to be the remains of Nicae; and some mounds on the opposite bank 
of the river he supposes to mark the site of Buoephalia. Topes, or ancient 
sepulchral monuments^ met with in those parts, arc described, but Mr. 
Burnes has thrown no light upon their history or character. Some were 
found near Pcshawur, and in the vicinity of the Hindoo Coosh. In that 
of Manikyala (which he does not hesitate to fix upon as Taxila”), Mr. 
Burnes found two antique gems and seventy copper coins, of which (willi 
the other coins collected by him in his journey) an excellent account is 
given at the end of the work by Professor Wilson and Mr. James Prinsep. 

In Koondooz, he had communications with some merchants of Buduk- 
shan, who recounted to him certain particulars respecting the reputed des- 
cendants of Alexander the (ireat, said to exist in these parts. Mr. Burnes, 
though he seems to be aware of tlie improbabilities of these traditions, and 
admits that there was nothing in the form or feature of the individuals he 
saw w'hich favoured their (xreciaii tlcscenl, “ cannot deny their title to the 
honours they claim,’' and thinks it l>y no moans improbable that a Gre- 
cian colony had some time or other existed in Baktur Zumeetij* which he 
supposes to be the Bactria of the Greeks; that tlic Greeks ascended the 
valley of the Oxus, and thence to the neighbourhood of Cashmere. The 
Siahposh Kaffirs of the mountains betwet^n Budukshan and Pcshawur, a 
race of barbarians, with features unlike those of other Asiatics, and blueish 
eyes, are mentioned by Baber and Abul Fuzl, with more probability, as of 
Grecian origin ; but Rlr. Burnes docs not support this hypothesis. 

It would appear from communications from Dr. Gerard, who diverged 
from Mr. Burnes’ route, that he has been more successful in his researches. 

IV. Trade and Commerce. Upon this branch of Mr. Burnes* work, 
ivc refer our readers to his able remarks upon the commerce of Central 
Asia, which will be found, copied verbatim from the reports transmitted to 
the Indian Government, in our Journal.* 

Wc here bring to a close our notice of this valuable work ; it has ex- 
icitiied to some length, but not incommensurate with its importance. 

* Vols. xii. p. 210; xiii. p.O. 
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SLAVERY IN INDIA. 

MU. saber's answers to queries.* 

A?is to Qu, T) contimwd. — In Travancorc and Cochin there is no reason to sup- 
pose that tlie slaves arc better treated than in Malabar, further than that the 
inhabitants are more lightly assessed, and consequently in better circum- 
stances ; and if “ by the ancient laws of Malabar (as that late distinguished 
officer. General Walker, reportcd)f a jdMar (proprietor) is accountable to 
no person lor the life of his own cherumar, but is the legal judge of his 
ortence, and may [)unish them by death,'' it is feared that the only check upon 
the unrestrained exercise of this power, is the presence of our resident, and 
the degree of influence he is allowed to exercise over the councils of thos(^ 
states. Among the ilocnmcnts in the Kast-Iiulia Slavery Papers before Parlia- 
ment, will be found very striking instances of the great advantage that has 
resulted^: to the best interests of the state of Travancore, as well as of huma- 
nity, from the British resident’s siiperintending presence and firm conduct in 
insisting upon tlie piinisliiiumt of those British subjects, who were carrying on 
that detestable traffic in human flesh 1 discovered in 1811 and 181J; and there 
can be very little doubt that, without sncli interference, the slave-trade would 
be revived with all its horrors. At the period Fra Paolino wrote (17‘'^7) “se* 
\cral thousands of persons were being sold annually, like cattle, and sent out 
of the country.” 

The domestic .slaves of Malabar consist of tlie descendants of ontcaste 
persons (called^We hnshta and po/irlia pcnna)y who had been excommunicated, 
cither through .some aberration from caste-rules, sucli as eating with, or the 
food cooked by, men of low-caste, or from cohabitation with persons of lower 
caste than themselves, or within the prohibited degrees of kindred; and of 
brahmins convicted of robbery or theft, w ho hud been sold by former govern- 
ments into slavery to Chetties, Mophis, and to whomsoever would purchase 
them. 'J'here have been also a great number of kiduajipcd jicrsons, like the 
free-horn castes iliscovercd in the Aiiga.»’andy plantation in 1811 and 1812,^ 
and elsewhere, and I have no doubt that Mr. Brown was quite correct, though 
he did a.sscrt the fact in justification of his own conduct, in saying, “ that he 
would produce hundreds of them in every town in Malabar, there being few 
Moppilla and Chri.stian houses in which there were not some of them.” The 
provincial court judges, while protecting Mr. Brown, could not deny “ that 
numbers of the inhabitant.s of Travancore had been introduced in a state of 
slavery, and but too often reduced to this situation by the most criminal 
means, into Malabar, and the adjoining province of Canara.”|| The rest of 
the domestic slaves are persons, or their offspring, natives of Arabia, but 
chiefly of Abyssinia, and called Wadawar and Goolams, who came over with, 
and are either the personal attendants of, their masters, the Scyuds (who 
pride themselves upon being descendants from the prophet, and who arc very 
numerous on the coast), or employed in navigating the Arab, Moppilla, or 

* Contlnuefl from p. 90. f- Slavery in India Papers, fol. (MXi. 

t Id,, fol. 7.37, 7;«. Col. Munro’s letter to Mr. Habc.*r, datc«l 2?)th N*)veinlM*r 1812, where he says, 
” I have every reason to believe that many of the iinfortunatc persons purchased by Assen Ally were 
procurcnl in the most fraudulent and cruel manner. About the time when he was carrying on his pro- 
ceedings at Alipo, I recciveil numerous complaints of the disappearance of children, but all my 
inquiries at the time could not develope the causes of them.’* Also Col. Munro’s Letter to the Madras 
Government, dated 7th February 19J2: 4 and 5 paras, relative •' to this traffic in children carrying on 
by the inhabitants of Tarkanehcry. both by Messrs. Valley and Mr. M. Brown,” fol. 79l» 

§ Id,, fol. MS'i to r,m ; fol. 72 a to 7‘il and 7«7- 
H Id., fol. 7U and GfKi. 
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Jjubbcc vessels, or in the service of the lanqtilSf or high priests of the Mop- 
piilas, in all the great Moppilla and other Mussulman families in the towns of 
Mangalore, Munjeeshwar, Coombla, Bekkul, Cavar, Paiangady, Belliapatam, 
Cananore, Tellicherry, Quilandy, Barragiirry, Calicut, Parperengady, Tirii- 
wangaddy, Condooty, Ariacotta, Kootai, Parony, Panany ; and, in fact, in all 
the great towns throughout Malabar and Canara, these descriptions of slaves 
arc to be met with. 

The agrestic slaves, or, more properly, conditional labourers, in the upper 
country of Wynad, arc Koorcher, Kooraiuer, Kadder and Pannier, The first 
inhabit the Ghaut luoiintaius, and, with the Kadder, attend to the cardamuui 
cultivation; they also cultivate a variety of hill-prodiicts, under the name of 
koomcrce. The Kooramcr cultivate both the hills and lowlands, and also work 
in the gold-mines in ParakameeU l ; both these are laid claim to by the hill- 
proprietors, but arc never sold ; they barely, in fact, yield obedience to their 
i/ejamnn or lord. The Kadder are more sid)missive, though they are never sold, 
and invariably desert if beat or otherwise ill-treated ; the Pannier alone are 
liable to be disposed of, but never out of the country of their birth : their 
employment is to cultivate the rice lands. 

Besides these, there are other rude tribes, such as the Moola, or Kadder 
Kooramcr, in Wynad, the Naidec in Malabar, and the Malaseer of Palgat: 
the former acknowledge no superior, and are so low in the scale of human 
beings as not to be sidtercd to touch the lowest of the slave-castcs ; they are, 
in fiict, almost in a state of nature. The Moola Kooramcr inhabit the forests 
that separate Wynad from Mysore. The following is taken from AhheDnhois, 
and irivcs a most correct account of them: — “ Tons ces nialhenrcur son efitierc- 
ynent nucs, le.<t femmes iiayaut tCantre vetevicnt (juc (jucUiucs feuUlcs (Varbre^ 
eousiies (nsemblcy et attaches autour de la centre, Lcs rarinrs ct antres 
prodiicl'nrns spontaue.^ dc la ierrt% les vcpitles ct lcs nnimnn.v (pf ils prennent 
oil pie^c ou tpfih ntlrapent d la course^ le mirl tpfils irouvent eti al)on~ 
dance sue lcs rochers c.scarpis on sue lcs arbres, an sommcl dcsfjncls on lcs voit 
^rir.ipcr acre fanilife dcs singes, Icnrs fonrnisscnf ec qui esf niecssaire pour 
appaiscr Icitr faimT The Abhe might liave added, “ they carry on a kind of 
l>artcr with the nearest civilized tribes, of the products of (lie forests, which 
they leave at night on the outskirts of the village, and return the following 
night for the grain and salt that may be left in exchange.” 

The Naidees, on the other hand, inhabit the more open parts of the low- 
land country;* they build their miserable huts under trees, out of the haunts 
of their more civilized countrymen ; theonl^ work they will do is to watch the 
paddy-iields, and accompany the hunters to heat the jungles, for the sake of a 
portion of the game that is killed ; they will eat all uniinal food, except beef, 
and even alligators ; they are very troublesome to travellers, whom they will 
follow for miles, distorting their bodies, and making the most hideous noises, 
until tlicir necessities are relieved, which is done by laying the food or money 
on the ground, which they will then come and pick up, but will never approxi- 
mate any person, European or native, nor have they ever been known to 
molest the most unprotected stranger, further than by following and howling 
after him for miles. 

The Palgfit Malaseers chiefly inhabit the Anamalla forests, patches of which 
they cultivate with hill-grains ; their chief means, however, of livelihood are 
in the collecting of honey, wax, stick-lac, drugs, and other wilil products of 
the hilb*, for ilie person to whom tliey arc farmed by Government. Neither of 

* (/ol. Welsh's Military Rriiiiniscciii'cs, vol. ii. p. Ill, 
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these three tribes yield obedience to any superior, consequently they arc not 
liable to be bought or sold. 

I should not omit to mention that there is also a rude tribe of mountaineers 
in Canara called Mallakooder. The following extract from one of my circuit 
reports, on the trial of two of them for the murder of three travellers, will 
give an insight into their character: “The deceased, a man, his wife and child, 
were on their way from the Mysore country to the celebrated pagoda at Diir- 
mastalla, and had put up, while passing over the mountains in the eastern part 
of the Bunt wall tnlook, at the house of the prisoners, who, under the [irctcxt 
of showing them the road, took them to an unfrequented part of the jungles, 
and there they inhumanly murdered all three of them. The prisoners are of 
that wretched class of people called Malla Kooder, or inountainecrs ; and 
having little or no intercourse with their more civilized neighbours in the low- 
lands, are in a most deplorable state of ignorance and barbarity, destitute of 
any moral feeling, and hardly possessing sLiflicicnt |)erception to be aware of, 
or feeling to dread, the [)iinlshincnt attendant on crime. They were led to the 
commission of these murders for the sake of the little property about the 
persons of these victims of their brutality.** 

Qu, 6. 1 have already said that agrestic slaves arc employed in the whole 
labours of husbandry, and that they have no days of rest during working 
.seasons, but work by day and keep watch by night ; all the wet grain-lands are 
cultivated almost exclusively by them, under the direction of krishikara and 
pannikara (hired labourers); these lauds are called Bail Magalee, Bctta, Benna, 
and Potla, in Canara; and Paddum, Oobaium, Wail, Ulpati, Pallialil, and 
Caicoridum, in Malabar. In all these a great many diiferent kinds of rice-seed 
arc sown, according to the soil and seasons, all which are enumerated by the 
late General Walker, in his able report on the land tenures of Malabar: the 
hill {modun) or dry grain cultivation is carried on by Tiyers and other free 
labourers ; the mountain or ponumy by slaves named Karinibalara, Paniar, as 
also by Koorchcr and Kadiler ; the Tiyers also work upon the plantations. 

It has been shown from reports furnished by the collector himself (Mr. 
Vaughan) that slaves arc subject to the lash, us also to imprisonment, putting 
in stocks, and chaining. Repeatedly 1 myself have observed on their persons 
marks and scars from stripes inflicted I)y the rattan, and even wounds ; the 
worst instances of the kind I recollect seeing “ were on the persons of some 
of Mr. Brown’s slaves, whom 1 had cited to give evidence in a case of murder, 
several of whom bore the marks of severe flogging, one of them in particular, 
upon whose back and shoulders were several deep sores, and the flesh of their 
legs much lacerated and on a subsequent occasion, during the search upon 
Mr. Brown’s plantation for the kidnapped children, two of the slaves com- 
plained to my officers of severe treatmentjf one of them having been recently 
punished with twenty-five stripes from a rattan, the other with twenty-four. 

The only occasions I have observed of working the slaves in gangs, are 
when they have been pressed to make or repair the high-roads, to carry the 
luggage of the public servants, and their establishments; of marching regi- 
ments and of travellers; or when carrying treasure remittances from the 
several talook cutchcrrics to the collector’s treasury at Calicut (and scarcely a 
week passes that parties of 10 to 100 of those slaves do not arrive); or when 
bringing stolen property with parties of robbers, sent in by the different police- 

* CoTTwponclcnre with Mr. Hrown forwanlwl wilh my Letter to the Madras Government, dated 2<»th 
April lillM.— Not in Slavery in India UtKuments. 

t Ea-il-ladiu UotuuiciiU, tol. 
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ofTiccrs ; or wlicn carrying the Company’s tobacco from the several depots for 
sale to the talook and revenue cutcherries : on all which occasions they are 
guarded by kalkars (armed peons) or chooralakar (persons, with canes), to pre- 
vent their running away ; and it must be confessed that it is no less a source 
of complaint to the masters, than grievance to their slaves, to be so worked. 

During my inquiries into the causes of the discontents that led to the dis- 
turbances in the mountainous region of Wynad, in 1812, the seizure of their 
slaves was one of the most prominent, and I, in consequence, pledged myself 
that this oppressive practice should be discontinued ; repeatedly, however, 
have I had to witness the disregard, on the part of the oilier executive servants, 
of this niy solemn promise to the people of that country. On one occasion, 
while on my return from delivering the gaol at Seringapatarn, in July 1820, I 
was met in the Peria Pass by several hundred Koorchers, all armed with bows 
and arrows, ** who,* after reminding me of my promises that they should not 
be seized and made to serve as coolies, complained of the almost daily viola- 
tion thereof by the revenue servants ; and four of the principal inhabitants 
having followed me to Tellichcrry to complain of these and other grievances, 
I forwarded their petitions to the magistrate, with directions to afford them 
prompt and effectual redress, and especially to issue positive orders to the 
local servants to desist from pressing and seizing Koorchers, Panniar, and Chc- 
riimar (slaves), or any description of cultivators ; as also from demanding 
supplies of any kind from those of the inhabitants who had not the means of 
providing thcm;**f instead, how'ever, of obeying these my instructions, the 
collector justified the practice, in which, I regret to say, he was countenanced 
by the Government itself, so far as to maintain that it was a necessary evil ; 
since then the Koorchers and slaves of the inhabitants of Wynad have been 
subject to this most intolerable grievance, and which would have again been 
resisted by them, but that they stand in awe of the power of Government. Of 
the extent to whicli this evil at present exists, an idea may be formed by the 
fact, that the native servant, the cutwal at Kuddalore in Wynad, threw uf) 
his appointment rather than be instrumental in such oppression and cruelty.”:]!: 

Q,u. 7. No exception is made of slaves in the General Regulations; neither 
has any specific provision been made for their better treatment, or more effec- 
tual protection against kidnappers, though so far back as the year 1812 (before 
the receipt in India of the Act 51 Geo. III., c. 23), I submitted, through the 
prescribed channel of the Provincial Court, such rules as appeared to me to 
be wanting to put a stop to the then prevailing traffic carrying on by land in 
slaves, and even free-born children; and amongst them a particular clause 
(4, sect. 27§) “ to secure to slaves, whether sick or well, able or unable to 
walk, on all occasions, a daily allowance of wholesome food, and suitable 
provision in clothes and habitation and repeatedly sincc|| have 1 reported to 
my superiors the necessity of some such measure, but without any effect what- 
ever. It is doubtful, indeed, whether the subject was brought to the notice of 
Government, as I find the Hon. the Court of Directors, so recently as the 
12th December 1821, say, “ We are told that part of the people employed in 
the cultivation of Malabar (an article of very unwelcome intelligence, they 

* Extract from my Letter to Government, dated 15th Auf^ust 1820. 

t To which I received the following reply: *• The Governor in Council fears that the hardships and 
sulTcriiigs to which the inhabitants are subjected by being pressed to serve as coolies cannot be entirely 
prevented. • • • • In Malabar they are aggravated by the difibrence of climate above and below 
the Ghauts, and by the fatal efTects of either climate ui>on persons accustomed to the other, e » « 

X I have, within the list few months, received a letter from the cutwal himself to this cflfcct : the 
letter is forthcoming. 

§ Slavery in India Documents, fol. H lb., fol. 7dC^ 7dl» 815, 825, '|()7, 028. 
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add) are held as slaves; that they arc attached to the soil, and inaikctublc 
property.”* 

Mr. Warden, late second judge of the Provincial Court, seems to think 
that a simple chastisement will be overlooked by the collector (magistrate) and 
by the court;-}* this, I presume, is upon the supposition that the Mahomedan 
law (the criminal law of the land) sanctions such inflictions ; but upon a refer- 
ence to what that law really is on this question, it will be found that no man, 
except a Mussulman, can have the right of property over another, and then 
only when he was an infidel, taken in arms fighting against the faith, thereby 
impl\ing a country under Mahomedan and not under British rule. On the 
other hand, as regards the Hindoo and common law (the civil law of the land), 
it will be obvious to every person acquainted with that law, that, as far as re- 
gards jirotection to a slave, it is, to all intents and purposes, a dead letter, 
seeing that the commission of violence, or of any offence upon the persons of 
slaves, does not aflect their state of bondage, and that the ruling power has 
not the right of granting his inamiinission : ainl what slave would, let me ask, 
inulcr such circumstances, dare to appeal to the laws ? Again, tiicre is the 
dilficidty of informing slaves of the laws, from their want of intelligence, and 
the distance they arc kept at hv the native estahlishmenis ; the ex|>euse and 
uncertainty of obtaining relief under them; and, above all, as I leforc hinted, 
at, the drcail of attempting to oppose a power beneath which it has heco^^e 
habitual to bend ; all which must and do give almost impunity to tyrannical 
masters. 

And here I beg fo /’all ilic Board*.', pointed attcntiiui to the following extract 
from one of iny circuit re|)ort.>, as well in confirmation of the above obser- 
vations, as to |)rove how very eiToiieous are all such notions as “ that the 
slaves arc protected;** “that cruel treatment is punished;*’ that, “a slave 
does apply to the courts of justice;” and “that a court of justice requires a 
master to support his slave, c^c. and laorc es[)ecially Mr. Vaughan’s asser- 
tions, namely, that “ tljc .slave.s arc as well protected liy the laws as any other 
race of beings,*’ and that “ they may he viewed in any light hut that of an 
abject and horrid state of hondage.’*^^ “ Adverting to the facts eliciteil during 
the foregoing trial, it will uo longer he denied that cruelties arc practised upon 
the slaves of Malabar, and that our courts and cntcherries are no restraints 
upon ih^ir owners or employer.^, for whatever doubts may exist with regard 
to the exact period of the death of the Cheniinar Koorry Xorya/ly, or to 
the immediate cause of his death, there can be none as to the fact of his nose 
having been amputated, as well as those of three other slaves belonging to the 
same owner, and that, althoiigii the ease hud come before the magistrate, no 
steps had been taken to bring the perpetrators of such horrid barbarities to 
justice. Upon the latter head it may be argued, that the slaves themselves 
preferred no complaint; but if it is to depend upon the slaves themselves to 
sue for the protection of the laws, their situation must be hopeless indeed, for 
having no means of sub.sistence independent of their owners or employers, their 
repairing to and attending upon a public cutclicrry, is a thing physically impos- 
sil)le, and even though those provisions of the Regulations that require all com- 
plaints to be preferred in writing were dispensed with in favour of the slaves ; 
and they were exempted from the payment of tolls at the nuincroiis ferries 

* Slavery in India DociiiricntR, fol.(Mif), para. 1(W. 

t Kvid. Select Conimittec of Lord«, Ou, IHfNI. 

t Evld. iHffore Select Committee of l.ords, <^u. 11*74, 1880, and l««7. 

s Mr. Vaufihan’s I.clltr to lioar^l of llcvcniie, datcil 20tli .Julv IHH. Slavery in India DocuincuU, 
ful. 84(1. 
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they woiiltl have to pass; and though an allowance was made to them by Go- 
vernment during their detention at the ciitcherries and courts, unless for- 
feiture of the right of property over slaves was the penalty for ill-usage, their 
situations would only become more intolerable than it was before they com- 
plained,’** 

As I have already said, no exception is made of slaves in the General Regu- 
lations. There was an objection started by the Provincial Court of Circuit in 
1812 (but it was quite a novel doctrine), relative to the depositions of thekid- 
nappcil scvcnty-.six slaves and freeborn children I discovered in the possession 
of Mr. Brown, namely, “ that a prosecution could not be supported against 
the perpetration of that heinous offence, unle.ss a charge shall have been pre- 
viously preferred by the owners of the bondsmen, parents, ami relations of the 
freeborn chihlren, and other evidence adduced thereof and another reason 
assigned for refusing to proceed to trial was, that “ the law-officer objected to 
the legality of the Sirkar vakeel (Government pleader) being appointed a pro- 
secutor, whilst the parents or relations of the freeborn children, who had been 
kidnapped or sold as slaves, were existing the consequence was, that all 
these dealers in human flesh were suffered to go unpunished. These cases 
w'cre fully rej)ortcd to the Madras Government. The following were my ob- 
servations upon these dicta of the judges and of the law'-officers of the Court 
pf Circuit : “ Why the declarations, and above all the eoucurrent testimonies, 
of so many individuals are to go for nought on the prc.seut occasion, I cannot 
comprehend; evidence of slaves has never before l)een rejectcil inaBiitish 
court of justice; and llicr(3 are instances of persons who have been tried and 
convicted of inunler before the judges of the Provincial Court upon the com- 
plaint and testimony of pooliars (slaves); and others again, where slaves, and 
even one of Mr. Brown’s, had been tried and sentenced to bani.shmcnt for 
life. If these peo|)le are not then disqualified from giving evidence, if they 
are amenable in their own persons to the laws, it would be inconsistent with 
reason or justice to deny them the full beuefit of and protection afforded by 
tho.se laws. The servitude they arc doomed to by the usages of their country 
is .sufficiently dc|)lorable and humiliating without our adding to their degrada- 
tion.”f Again, I observe, in answer to the second cause for not trying these 
Moplas, on the ground of the illegality of the Sirkar vakeel prosecuting, “ I 
can only say the objection lias never before been made, although many pro- 
secutions have been carried on at the suit of Government from the absence, 
accidental, unavoidable or intentional, of the complainant to prosecute; and 
if this bad not been done, the ends ui justice would, and may still be, de- 
feated by every offender who has money, influence, or address sufficient to 
bribe, inlim’datc, or prevent, their accusers coming forward. In the prei^'ent 
instance, it is impossible to conceive, either on the score of expediency, justice, 
or humanity, a case where the appointment of a person in that capacity is so 
necessary ; because the best laws will not execute themselves ; and it is very 
improbable that the parents or relations of the freeborn children, stolen as 
they are from the most remote parts of Travancore, ever will knowj where 
their children were carried ; or even admitting that they do know of their 
having been transported to Malabar, and that pari of them were in the pos- 
session of a European, in the state of ignorance and dread the people of Tra- 

• (Mrcuit Re|>ort for 2d Seuions of 1»23. Slavery In India Documents, fol. 920. 

t Letter, dated 39th February 1012, para. 85. Ditto, fol. .582. 

X C'ol. Munro, the British resident, reported (vidt his Letter to Mr. Baber, 29ih Nov. 1812) that he 
had received numerous cxnnplahiu of the disBp|)earam*e of children, but all his impiiriesat the time 
could not dev lope the caiue. 
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vancore are of British subjects and British laws^ it is hardly likely that any 
one of them would have the courage to come before a British court of justice 
in the character of a prosecutor of a European in Malabar ; there is a local — 
painful as it is to me to say it — and a more powerful obstacle to deter indivi- 
duals from prosecuting Mr. Brown, or any one of that party, before tlie Pro- 
vincial Court ; but though the Travancorians may not be aware of this bias in 
favour of individuals, if they do chance to hear where their children and slaves 
arc, they will also hear the protection that has been given to Mr. Brown by 
the Provincial Court in these his unlawful acquisitions.” 

Those absurd distinctions in the Mahoincdun law, which excepted the evi- 
dence of slaves, whether quasi slaves, or because not of the Mahomedan 
religion, or that they were prosecutors, or stood in the situation of prosecu- 
tors, from having been injured by their master or person accused ; or that they 
were women, or any other personal distinction, have been superseded by a 
a specific enactment* passed on the 2J)tli August Now, therefore, 

there can be no pretext for denying to slaves the right to prosecute and give 
evidence the same as freeborn persons; and it is but justice to the whole of the 
slave castes to say, that I have generally found tlrat their evidence is to be 
depended upon fully as much as (Mr. Warden thinks their evidence is as much, 
if 7iot more\ to be relied on than that of) freeborn persons, provided, that is, 
their master has not been tampering with them, when, through apprehension 
of his anger, they would hardly dare to depose otherwise than he had tutored 
them. 

I have already shown, that, by the ancient laws of Malabar, a master was 
accountable to no person for the life of his own slave, but was the legal judge 
of his offence, and might punish him by death. This severity was moderated^: 
so far in Malabar as to make a master amenable to punishment if he put his 
slave to death without a cause; and .since the c.stablishincnt of Britisli rule, 
numerous instances of conviction of free persons for the murder and maiming 
of slaves, brought to light chiefly througli the agency of the police, will be 
found on the calendars of the criminal courts of Malabar and Canara. At tl)c 
same time it cannot be denied that the laws^ do not extend to them adequate 
protection, or they would not so frequently seek an asylum in the neighbouring 
states of Coorg and Mysore ; no people in the world, miserable as their con- 
dition is, arc more attached to their milale solum than they are, and they 
would be the last to fly it, if they could possibly live in security, and enjoy 
that comfortable state of existence which they might acquire by their labour, 
and are, I conceive, especially entitled to from their masters. 

* Reg. VII. A.D. 1829i Fort .St. George. f Evid. before Coiximittcc of Lord!;, Qu. 18/5. 

t See First Coniniissi^er*8 Report, 11th Oct. 1/93. 

{ See concluding para, to Answer 15 of this Paficr. 

[ To be coyilinved.'] 
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I'llOM THE “SHAH NAMEII." 

OP TUB CREATION OF THE WORLD. 


Work of the Mighty ! who existence marie 
Vor all creation, secret or displayed ; 

Wlu) scans, oh, world ! thy vast diversities*, 

By stiifly*s paths and converse, shall be wise. 

Dear qre those labours — for the sage will hold 
'J'he scraps of knowledge prouder far than golrl ; 

And thus, comparing slowly, bring the truth 
('tear into day, and vindicate its sooth. 

'riuis, first of all, he points to wondering earth, 

Tlie primal source tliat gave to matter birth. 

'I'hat God, who, out of void, existence drew, 

I'Voni life’s first forms, till man his glory knew ; 

Wlio, needing neither time, nor toil, nor care, 

Produced earth, water, light, and viewdess air. 

Fire wakened motion ; dryness sprang from flame ; 
Inertness gendered cold; hence moisture came : 

So sprang the world from elemental forms ; 

From these combined, creation’s countless sw’arms. 

Wide spread o’er all, the vaults of heaven arise; 

Fresh glories shine, fresh miracles surprise. 

Seven powers siipeitor rule tli’ etlierial space, 

Kach power controlling twelve of luimblur race.' 

From heaven our blessings; from that hand, whose force 
Gave the great wdieel of universe its course ; — 

That hand, which binds tli’acrial spheres in one, 
Compacts their frame, that moves in unison. 

Beneath that hand, earth’s giant-forests grow, 

And mountains rise, whence limpid currents flow. 

Vales shape their course to seas, that sparkle far 
And, sun- reflecting, like a beaming star. 

(lift of that hand, earth smiles in increase round ; 

Willi youth renewed, with gladsome grandeur crowned. 

By that, you pensile orb of da/'/liiig liglit 

Gilds the dark w'orid, that else were steeped in night. 

Haised by that hand, collected mists remain 
As clouds aloft, or fall to earth in rain. 

Ilencc, too, the nutrient sap, that upward tends 
And feeds the top, or to the root descends ; 

Yon sun, that daily mounts the heavenly plain, 

And sinks at eve beneath this world again ; 

Water, that quits its surface, stealing high 
To redcscend in glad fertility ; 

And countless forms, that vegetating bloom 
Awhile unearth, then seek once more her womb. 

Amazing work ! wlience change perpetual flows ; 
Inertness, motion; waking, and repose ; 

Yet void of sense and speech ; unskilled to yield 
Nurture to ov’ii the herbage of the field ; 

Powerless of worship ; and unknowing still 
Its proper destiny ; — or good — or ill ; 

Such arc brute matter's universal law's : 

The organs seen; unknown tlieir scope and cause. 

To Hrsi alone revealed all knowledge lies, 

The lolo Albcigiitv, as the sole Allwise! 

* The seven planets and twelve secondary spirits. 

J<?K/v/.N.S.Vor..lo.No.ij}). 2 F 
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O U U E. 

The fate of the kingdom of Oude seems now verging to a crisis, and, in all 
probability, a short period will decide whether it is to continue under the 
mismanagement of its present rulers, or be placed entirely under the control 
of the British Government. At the present period, Lucknow affords an almost 
perfect realization of the beau ideal of the court of an Asiatic despot, though 
the power over life and limb has been somewhat abridged by the presence of 
the British Resident. 

In natural advantages, the Kingdom of Oude does not yielil to any part of 
Imlia. The whole surface of the province is level, and watered by numerous 
streams; and the land, when properly cultivated, is exceedingly productive, 
aflbi'ding rich crops of every sort of grain, cotton, sugar, indigo, opium, and 
all the most valuable products of Hiiuloostan. The gifts of Heaven have, 
however, been neutralized by the ruinous policy of an oppressive government. 
“ The impression, which generally remained uppermost,” observes the writer of 
a private letter,* dated in December last,“ as the general result of onr visit to 
Lucknow, was that of <iisgust. In a state in which the people have no voice, 
in rcs[)ect of the amount or kind of taxatum, or as to the disposal of the 
revenue raised, every sort of improvement must depend upon the ruling 
power. Every where we saw proofs of the frivolity of the anuiseincnts of the 
sovereign, and of the lavish expense at which they are gratified; nowhere 
could wc perceive any public work in progres.s for the benefit of the commu- 
nity. Along one entire side of this extensive and populous capital, runs the 
river Goomtec, over which there is not a single bridge ; that which was com- 
menced being left unfinished. What viight not be done in this kingdom j It 
has no national debt, and if there be truth in rc))orts generally believed, it has 
stores of wealth, though secretly hoarded. But even if these rumours he 
groundles.s, it is known that the present annual revenue, without reviving an 
old, or impo.sii]g a new tax, is fully adequate to meet all proper demands Ibr 
the state and splendour of the sovereign, the maintenance of efficient judicial 
and fiscal establishments, and for carrying forward works of im[)rovemcnt and 
of utility. It is sad to say, that whatever the public servants do not peculate, 
and put by in secret, again.st times of need and difficulty, to tlieni.selves, is 
squandered by the dominant authority in vain and frivolous amusements, in 
the pursuits of a weak mind, and a vitiated taste, and the indulgence of de- 
praved habits. Although his servants bow down their necks to the royal 
person, he has little or no voice in the management of the affiiirs of the coun- 
try, and the sin of mi.srule must rest upon the head of his chosen minister. 
In the short space between Cawnpore and Lucknow, as well as from appear- 
ances immediately around the capital, I was disposed to think the tales of mal- 
administration exaggerated. The reverse, however, became but too obvious 
each stage we proceeded, by the way of Seetaporc, to Shahjelianpore. We 
passed over miles and miles of waste in succession, hot of barren land, inca- 
pable of cultivation, — for the fertility of the soil was manifest in many places, 
and traces of former tillage plainly discernible, such as ridges dividing fields, 
wells for irrigation, now dilapidated and u.scless, and groves of inango-trccs, 
far remote from present habitations ; — but evincing that the.se parts of the 
country hud once been populous. Where the soil is naturally so rich, where 

* Addressmt to the F'.ditor of The Cakntto Litemrtj G'i::ette, and forwarded by hhn to the writer of 
thi» paper. 



so nuiclj facility for iiTi‘;ation exists, as well in the nearness of water to the 
surfiice, as in the nnnicM'ous small streams running from the inomilains to unite 
themselves with the Ganges, it seems impossible to trace the niournfui waste 
anti depopulation to any other source than that of impolitic and unjust admi- 
nistration. This cause alone was assigned by all those with whom I conversed 
on the subject, — and they were of all classes, such as ofHcials now in employ, 
or who had been employed under former ministers, cultivators, shop-keepers, 
pensioned sepoys, chokeydars, &c., — they all declared that oppressive taxation 
occasioned this melancholy state of things ; that it was the same whether an 
aumil (agent) or a renter farmed ; that no faith was kept ; that the rent as- 
sessed was merely nominal, there being no limit to the demand except the 
degree of means and power to enforce it. This it was which drove the stron- 
ger Malgoozars (landholders) into resistance, and forced the weaker to fly the 
country. It is a matter for surprise that any cultivators remain ; but the tena- 
city with wliieli this class cling to their homes is notorious, and it is probable, 
indeed, that llie verv lowest grade of the people, — the ryots, — sutler least, 
because oppression falls principally on tlic cliiefs of villages; — while it is cer- 
tain tliat the custom of pa\ing rent in kind by huUni^ which prevails uniformly 
in Onde, is beneficial to the mere ryot. In onr provinces, money-rents, fixed 
without advert ence to flnctuation of prices, and adhered to for several succes- 
sive years, have much injured our cultivators. At no time, and on no occa- 
sion, did I ever feci more proud of being in the service of the British Indian 
Government, than on recrossing within its frontier. After having travelled 
throngli a wildernc.ss, wc passeil the small stream called Sookcla, which 
divide.s Onde from our territory, and is not more than ten yards wide. Up to 
this point wc scarcely saw a tilled field; — from it, all the way to SImhjehanpore, 
about four co.ss, wega/ed upon one vast sheet of rich cultivation, wheat, barley, 
tirhur (a specie.s of rye), grain of all kinds, cotton, sugar-cane, &c . ; — the road 
bounded by banks or ditchc.s; in short, every indication of industry, pros- 
perity, and security. There is no perceptible change in the nature of the 
soil, nor is any thing clianged, in fact, except the ruling power.’* 

The unfinished bridge intended to span the Goomtee, mentioned in the fore- 
going remark.s, was a project of Saadnt Ali, the late sovereign ; it was to have 
been of iron, and the materials bad arrived from England ; but the death of 
the monarch taking place before they could be employed for the intended pur- 
pose, his successor, imbibing the prejudice common in Ilindoostan, that no 
luck can attend the completion of an undertaking thu.s arrested in its progress, 
suffered the design to fall to the ground. There is, however, or at least 
there was, a bridge of .solid masonry across the Goomtee, at Lucknow, be- 
sides one of plntformcd boats, that in the centre being moveable and opened 
for an hour every day. 

The king of Onde has kept up a greater degree of state than his more 
highly descended, but le.s.s fortunate, contemporary of Delhi, and, in fact, 
Lucknow i.s the only native court throughout Ilindoostan, which can afford 
any idea of the princely magnificence affected by the former rulers of India ; 
that of Gwalior can bear no comparison, nor are those in the central pro- 
vinces distinguished by the pomp and splendour which still characterize the 
throne of this ill-governed kingdom. 

Like the generality of Indian cities, Lucknow presents a more imposing 
spectacle at a distance, than its interior cun realize, though some of its buil- 
dings may bear a comparison with those of the most celebrated capitals in the 
world. When viewed from some commanding point, the city exhibits a 
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splendid assemblage of iniiierets, cupolas, pinnacles, towers, turrets, and lofty 
arched gateways, through which, with many windings, the river glides, while 
the whole of this bright confusion of palace and temple, is shadowed and in- 
terspersed with the rich foliage of trees of gigantic growth, and redundant 
luxuriance. But when visited in detail, the gorgeousneas of the picture is 
obscured by the more than ordinary degree of dirt, filth, and squalid poverty, 
which are placed in juxta-positiou with its grandest feature: the lanes leading 
from the principal avenues are ancle-deep in mud, and many of the hovels, 
which afford an insufficient shelter to a swarming population, are the most 
wretched habitations the imagination can conceive. The capital of Oude is 
divided into three quarters. The first is chiefly appropriated to the mercantile 
conmmnit}' attached to the court and the residency ; this district is composed 
of narrow, dirty and inconvenient streets, and with the exception of a chowk, 
or market-place, and one or two open spaces occupied by the higher order of 
shopkeepers, the whole is mean beyond any comparison with the correspon- 
dent portions of other native cities. The population is immense, and the beggars 
quite as abundant as in places where mendicity is sanctioned hy a higher degree 
of holiness than Lucknow can boast. Every corner of the streets is occupied 
by faqueers, whose stentorian voices arc heard above the Babel-likc dissonance 
of an Asiatic city. The second quarter, which sprang up principally under 
the auspices of Saadut Ali, in addition to one c.xcecdingly handsome street 
above a mile long, consists of a spacious diowk, and several well-appointed 
bazaars. It is entered at each end by a lofty gallery, and is composed of many 
palaces, and palacc-likc mansions, belonging to the king, and occupied by the 
members of his family, and the officers of his household. The architecture, 
though striking and picturestpie, is rather whimsical, being an admixture of 
all sorts of orders and styles, Grecian and Moorish, diversified by modern in- 
novations and alterations. The furniture of these houses is in the European 
style, and many contain a very curious and heterogeneous assemblage of iip- 
liolsterer’s goods, such as arc seldom now to he seen in the countries which 
produced them. The third and mo.st interesting quarter is of a more purely 
Oriental character, and coutums numerous splendid buildings, mosques, and 
royal residences, chiefly completed during the sovereignty of Asoiih-ud- 
Dowlab, who, upon hi.s accession to the throne, quitted Fyzabad, the former 
capital of Oude, and fixed the seat of his goveriimeut at Lucknow. The 
palace, wlucb faces the Goomtee, comprises six principal courts or quadrangles, 
surrounded by pavilion-like buildings. In the first of these, which is entered 
by two lofty gateways, the attendants of the court have their apartments. 
Over the outer-gate there is a handsoine chamber, called the Nobut Kbana^ or 
iiiusic-rooin, forming an orchestra upon a very splendid scale. The siecond 
court, encompassed by state apartments, is laid out as a garden, huvitig a 
well, or bowlee, in the centre. Hound this well are pavilions, opening to the 
water, and intended to afibrd a cool retreat during the hot weather ; the air is 
refreslicd by the constant dripping of the fountain, and the piazzas and arcaded 
chambers beyDnd, within the influence of its luxurious atmosphere, arc well 
calculated for sleeping chambers in the sultry nights so constantly occurring 
throughout the period of the hot winds. Parallel to the second court, and 
at the eastward of it, stand.s a .splendid edifice, raised upon an arched terrace, 
entirely of stone. This fabric, which is called the Sungec Dalaun, contains a 
grand hall, surrounded with a double arcade, crowned with a cupola at each 
angle, and one over tlio |)rincipal front, ali of copper doubly gilt. At the 
exlremities of the terrace lliere arc wings, and flower-gardens stretch along 
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each front, divided into parterres by walks and fountains. A corridor extends 
round this court, planted with vines, and out of three entrances, one with a 
covered passage is appropriated to the ladies. These gateways are decked 
with gilded domes, and the mosque, zenana, and other buildings attached to 
the palace, give to the whole edifice the air of a city raised by some enchan- 
ters. Without entering farther into dry descriptive details, it may be suffi- 
cient to say, that in no place in India can there be a more vivid realization of 
visions conjured up by a perusal of the splendid fictions of the Arabian Nights. 
Those who have visited the Kremlin, have pronounced that far>famed edifice 
to be inferior to the linamharn, and the palaces of the Hydcr Baugh, Hossein 
Baugh, and Seesa Mahal, have nearly equal claims to admiration. The banks 
of the Goomtee are beautifully planted, and its parks and gardens rendered 
singularly attractive by the niultitudc of animals kept in them. At a suburban 
palace, European visitants are delighted with the novel sight of a herd of 
English cattle, their superior size, routulncss of form, and sleek looks, offering 
a strong contrast to the smaller, hiimpcd, and dewlappcd breeds of Hindooii- 
tan : the latter arc perhaps more picturesque, but the associations connected 
with cows bred in English meads, the niiiucrous pastoral recollections which 
their unexpected appearance revive in the mind, render them, when viewed 
beneath the shade of the tamarinds and banians of a tropical clime, objects of 
deep and peculiar interest. 

The menageries of Lucknow are very extensive, and besides those wild 
and savage animals kc{)t for the purpose of assisting at “ the pomps of death 
and theatres of blood,** in which this barbaric court delights, there are many 
fierce beasts, not intended for fighting, retained merely as ornamental appen- 
dages. Several rhinoceroses arc amongst the number; they arc chained to 
trees in the park, hut some of the tigers appear to he so ill-secured, rattling 
the wooden bars of their cages with such vigorous perseverance, tliat it re- 
quires rather strong nerves to approach the places of their confinement. Del- 
kusha (heart’ s-dclight) is one of the most celebrated of the parks belonging to 
the king; it is planted and laid out with great care and taste, open glades 
being cut through the thick forest, in which numerous herds of antelopes, 
Indian deer, and the gigantic variety of this interesting species, the nylghau, 
are seen disporting. This park abounds with monkeys, which arc held sacred; 
for, though the Moslem religion has the ascendancy, that of the Hindoo is not 
only tolerated but allowed the fullest enjoyment of its superstitions : the 
monkeys in this district are under the guardianship of a party of fakirs, who 
have established themselves in the private park of a Mohammedan monarch. 
The palace of Dclkusha possesses no great exterior pretensions to elegance, 
but it is handsomely fitted up, and, in common with the other royal residences, 
contains toys and bijouterie siiflicient to stock a whole bazaar of curiosity- 
shops. 

The pigeons belonging to Lucknow even exceed in number those of Benares, 
and other places where they are objects of reverence ; here they are more 
esteemed for their beauty than for any peculiar sanctity, and the diifcrent 
breeds are preserved with the greatest care. On the siiinmits of nearly all the 
rods of the palaces, particularly the zenanas, these interesting birds are seen 
in flocks of from seventy to a hundred in each ; they are selected for the 
beauty of their plumage, and each variety is kept in a separate flock. Boys 
are employed to teach them difierent evolutions in their flights. When on the 
wing, they keep in a cluster, and at a whistle fly off into the fields of air, 
ascend) descend, or return homo as the signal directs. When turning sud* 
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dcnly, and darting towards the sun^ the gleam of their variegated necks pro- 
duces a hcautiful elfect, and when they alight upon the ground, they form a 
carpet of the most brilliant colours and the richest design imaginable. So 
great is the native attachment to the amusements which these birds aflbrd, that 
it is recorded of some of the sovereigns of Lucknow that, in their country 
excursions, “ they w'ere accompanied by their women and pigeons.” 

Another remarkable feature of this extraordinary city is its elephants, 
which arc maintained in multitudes ; immense numbers belong to the king, and 
all the nobility and rich people possess as many as their means will admit. In 
royal processions, festivals, and state-occasions, they appear in crowds. A 
battalion of elephants, fifteen abreast, formed into a elose-.serried column, 
richly caparisoned in flowing jhools of scarlet and gohl, with silver howdahs, 
and bearing natives of rank clothed in glittering ti.ssues, form an imposing 
sight ; but this can only be seen with full eiicet in the o|)cn country beyond 
the city. Once within the streets, the jostling and confusion arc tremendous, 
and not unfieijiicntly, in very narrow passes, ladders, and housings, or per- 
haps part of the roof on the verantlah of the projecting hnildings, are torn 
away hv the strnggle.s for precedence di-sidayed by elephants, aciiiiainted with 
their strength, and entering with ardour into the resolves of the inahonts to 
gain or uiaintain the fai eniost |i!accs. Klephunts breed in a state of domes- 
ticalion, and young ones not larger than a good-sized pig, are frc(|nently seen 
frolicking bv the side of their mothers through the streets of Lucknow, — a. 
spectacle franglit willi interest to the eye of a European stranger. IJamcls 
are e(juully numerous, and, when handsomely caparisoned, add considerably 
to the splciidonr of a procession. The king’s stud docs not consist of fewer 
than a thousand horses, many of which are perfect specimens of the finest 
breeds, and are consiilcrcd paragons of their kind ; these are brought out to 
increase the splendour of his retinue, and, even upon ordinary occasion.s, 
his suwarrcc exceeds in multitude and variety any European notion of osten- 
tatious show. AVhen seeking amusement at his numerous parks and gardens, 
the king is attended by immense numbers of people, and spare C(]iiipagcs of 
every description, dogs, iiawks, hunting lcopard.s, with their keepers,* and an 
almost endless train of guards and domestics, both on horseback and on foot, 
form his inultitiidinons accompaniments; and though the delight in shew, 
which charactcri/es Asiatics, may be esteemed a childish and puerile taste, 
and ‘we could wish the sovereign of so interestmg a territory to be guided by 
nobler aims and to seek higher piirsuit-s, one can scarcely desire that these 
pomps and pageantries, the relics of old romance, should be numbered with 
by-gone things. 

Both the present and former rulers of Oude have manifested a strong par- 
tiality for European fashions and European nianufuctiire.s, but their love of 
novelty has not been productive of any national improvement ; they have 
thought of nothing beyond some idle gratification or indulgence, and their 
minds have not expanded, or their views become more enlightened, by constant 
intercourse with the people who possess so much knowledge, both moral and 
political. A great number of foreigners have for many years been attached 
to the court of the king of Oude; a large proportion unqiieslionably might be 
styled mere adventurers, igliorant of every art exce[)ting that which teaches 
them to profit by the follies and weaknesses of mankind; but there were 
others of a superior order, from whom many lessons of the highest practical 
utility might have been acquired. 

Ca 'i'hc king of Oude has selected English officers for his aides-dc-cump, his 



pliy.sicians belong to the Company’s medical establishment, and he has also 
other persons of equal rank and intelligence attached to his honsehohL An 
artist of great res[)ectabirity and very considerable talent grew old in the ser- 
vice of Saadut Ali and his successor. Tliis gentleman retired, at an advanced 
age, to spend the remainder of his days at Cawnpore, where he kept up a 
hands^inic establishment, and, until the loss of his daughter and increasing 
infirmities rendered him averse to .society, had been wont to exercise the 
most extensive hospitality to the residents of the station. The place of Mr. 
Home is supplied, at the court of Lucknow, by Mr. George Beechc}^ wJio 
hud distinguished himself by several masterly cftbris of the pencil before he 
left England, and whose ])()rtrait of a native female, sent over and exhibited 
two years ago at Somerset IJouso, attracted the attention of the best judges 
of the art. It is said, — hut whether on snfiieient authority wc are unable to 
state, — that Asiatic prejudices had been so far remitted as to allow tins gentle- 
man access to the royal zenana, for the purpose of taking tlic |)ortrait of the 
favourite wife. Such aii innovation cannot fail to produce very important 
results, and there are too many indications of a similar nature occurring all 
over British India, to render it at all doubtful that, at no very distant period, 
the whole fabric of jealous restriction will give way, and tliat the women of 
llindoostan will receive the full enjoyment of liberty so long denied. 

The Christian community of Lucknow is rather considerable when com- 
pared to that of other native cities ; a great many of the sliopkeepcrs and 
persons liolding offices about tlie court are half-castcs, and there are a mul- 
titude of hangers-on, of the same religion, who, attracted by the hope of 
enriching themselves under a monarch, whose splendour and liberality have 
been of course exaggerated by report, pick up a subsistence, where they had 
expected to find an easy path to wealth. The military cantonments, in which 
the Company’s battalions are garrisoned, :ire situated at some distance from 
the city, where their neighbourhood acts as a salutary check, without creating 
the annoyance a more close association would naturally produce. There are 
turbulent spirits amongst the population of LncknoNV, tliat can ill brook the 
military superiority of their British rulers, and, however hopeless the attempt, 
would gladly measure swords with them ; hut this hostility is not so general as 
some persons have asserted, and it i.s rarely manifested except upon some 
strong provocation. 

F’liropcans have made complaints of the insolence which they Iiave sustained 
in passing through the city without a muncrous train of attendants; their 
palanquin-doors have been rudely opened, and other marks of disrespect 
evinced; but, though such things may have ha|)[)encd, conduct of this nature 
is by no means general, and in most cases, upon investigation, it would be 
found, that the natives were not the first aggressors. The character of the 
complainant should always be taken into consi»lcration; some Europeans are 
so iin|>erious and exacting, that they see nothing but insolence and defiance 
upon the part of those who do not approach them with servility and homage; 
while others, who think less of their own importance, are struck with the 
urbanity and courtesy which seem almo.st innate in natives of any intellec- 
tual pretensions. Thus, at a party given by the king of Oude, very con- 
tradictory reports will be disseminated respecting the conduct ot the native 
visitants towards the European guest.s. From one we shall hear a triumphant 
account of his liaving succeeded in maintaining an upper seat in a struggle 
with some rude Mussulniau, anxious to uphold his own dignity, and to lower 
the pride of the English ; while another will dilate upon the polite attention 
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he has receiYed, and upon the gentlemanly manners and nddrcss, which, as 
a prevailing characteristic, exceeds that of more civilized countries. No 
fVenchmen have better command over their countenances when conversing 
with persons ill-acquainted with their language; they betray no disgust at the 
ungrammatical, vulgar phrases introduced by^lhose who are only accustomed 
to talk to their servants, though they themselves are choice in their expres- 
sions, having a vocabulary quite distinct from that of the lower orders, and 
deeming it the height of ill-breeding to deviate from the established rule. Un- 
fortunately, this graciousness of demeanour, and tolerance of solecisms arising 
from an imperfect acquaintance with foreign manners and customs, is not very 
general amongst the English residents in India. They are glad to escape from 
society which is irksome to them, and it seems their endeavour to make their 
intercourse with the better classes of natives as brief as possible. This spirit 
will account for the little progress which knowledge has made at the court of 
Lucknow: and it seems a reproach to the Europeans attached to the resi- 
dency, rather than to the natives themselves, that so much superstition and 
almost brutal ignorance should still prevail amongst a people eminently capa- 
ble of becoming wise and enlightened. It is scarcely possible to imagine any 
thing more childish than the belief in omens, the notions of lucky and unlucky 
days, by which the most serious transactions of life are regulated by the king 
and his courtiers ; and their utter ignorance of the principles which actuate 
men of honour, or indeed of common morality, would be incredible, were it not 
siqiportcd by well known and undeniable evidence. 

Aga Moer, the favourite minister of the late king, had incurred the deepest 
hatred of his successor, not only by the odium which he brought upon the 
government by his rapacity and cruelty, but ou account of personal offences, 
which could neither be forgotten nor forgiven. A shew of reconciliation had 
taken place previous to the death of the then reigning monarch ; and his son, 
released from confinement, readily agreed to bury the past in oblivion. Once 
seated on the throne, the opportunities which offered themselves to satiate 
loDg-srnothercd vengeance, could not be rejected. Aga Meer, justly alarmed 
for his safety, took refuge at the residency. Tlie meditated blow was arrested, 
and the king, much to his mortification, discovered that he could neither take 
the life, nor seize the property, of the disgraced minister, both being under 
English protection. He, therefore, though reluctantly, contented himself with 
making him a prisoner in his own palace, extending the power which he was 
permitted to exercise no farther. Aga Meer’s riches consisted of jewels and 
coin to a vast amount ; these he had iuiprovidently suffered to accumulate in 
his own house, instead of taking measures to secure them in foreign banks. 
There would have been little or no difficulty in effecting his own escape, but it 
was quite impossible to convey such bulky treasures away in secret. His ser- 
vants and satellites were, however, instructed to make the most tempting 
offers to young English officers, whose spirit and enterprize it was thought 
might achieve this anxiously desired object ; but the attempt was too hopeless 
to be undertaken. Aga Meer, at one time, endeavoured to |>racti8e an old 
and common stratagem ; but such stage-tricks arc now worn out in Asiatic 
theatres. He asked leave to send his women away, and loaded their palan- 
quins with jewels. On the present occasion, female privacy was not respected ; 
tile palanquins were searched, and Aga Meer was glad to get them back within 
his own walls. Though the minister despaired of effecting his purpose, the 
king ielt extremely apprehensive that some powerful aid would be raised up in 
favour of a man possessed of such enormous wealth, and that he,— 4 Uid the 
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sequel proved that he was not wrong in his conjecture, — would be disappointed 
of the golden prize. Aga Mcer’s death now became an object of the greatest 
importance, and in the opinion of the monarch’s friends and confidants, an 
easy mode of effecting it presented itself. The health of the prisoner, some- 
what injured by anxiety and confinement, was entrusted to the care of a me- 
dical officer of the Company’s establishment. This gentleman, in whom Aga 
Meer reposed th« greatest confidence, was pitched upon by the conspirators 
for the instrument of their project. Nothing doubting that he would fall rea- 
dily into their schemes, two exceedingly polite and plausible persons paid him 
a visit, and after a few hints, not easy to be understood by a man of high moral 
principles, proceeded to say that he would greatly oblige and gratify the king 
by administering a dose of poison to Aga Mcer, a service which would be 
rewarded by the gift of a lac of rupees. Somewhat embarrassed b}^ this ex- 
traordinary proposition, and not knowing how far his character might be im- 
plicated by its having been made to him, the gentleman dissembled his indig- 
nation and horror ; asking time for consideration, he dismissed his guests, and 
repairing to the residency, laid the whole affair before the chief personage 
appointed by the Company to superintend the affairs of Oude. The surgeon 
was instructed to appoint another meeting, and to enter into some specific 
arrangement, which should fully commit the persons who had contrived this 
cold-blooded sclicmc. They did not hesitate to bring a deposit of half the 
money, and when surprised by some unseen witnesses of their interview, 
could not be made to comprehend the disgust which their proposal had occa- 
sioned. They seemed to think it very extraordinary that a poor man should 
refuse to enrich himself upon such easy terms, dwelling with great compla- 
cency upon the facility with which the whole affair might be managed, by the 
substitution of some deadly drug for a dose of medicine. Upon consideration, 
the resident deemed it most advisable to hush up this affair, but it was com- 
monly talked of amongst the European community, and the writer of the 
present narrative received the whole account from the lips of the principal 
actor, who gave a most interesting, as well as amusing, description of the 
surprise which the discovery of his scruples elicited. In little more than a 
year after this transaction Aga Mcer obtained his release, but it was not cftect- 
ed without the most spirited interference on the part of the Governor-general, 
whose determination to compel the king of Oude to yield up his long-desired 
victim, could not be resisted. A regiment of cavalry was sent over to Luck- 
now to escort the prisoner across the frontier, and the whole of the garrison 
of Cawnpore were under orders to march, and lay siege to the capital of 
Oude, in case the king should refuse to allow Aga Meer to depart with all his 
treasure. The writer was at Cawnpore at the period of this important transit. 
It was a time of considerable excitement, though the result could scarcely 
justify a doubt. Amongst the young military men, nothing was more eagerly 
desired than a tamasha of the kind, ami at one time great hopes were enter- 
tained of the king’s obstinacy; but he was too wise to allow passion to o’er- 
master prudence, and with little less than Pharoah’s reluctance, suffered his 
enemy to depart unscathed. Aga Mecr’s treasures, amounting, it was said, 
to the enormous sum of twenty-five crorcs of rupees (as many millions ster- 
ling), were conveyed across the Ganges in eight hundred hackeries (bullock- 
carts) ; he established himself at Cawnpore, purchasing several of the most 
beautiful of the houses which had been built by the English residents for their 
own accommodation, at a period in which they could better afford to lodge 
sumptuously than at the present day. Aga Meer did not survive his emanci- 
/hifti dourn. N.S. Vol. 1"). No. 2 G 
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pation very long ; the circumstances of liis death are enveloped in m3'stcry, and 
rumours arc abroad that the vengeance of the king of Oude overtook him at 
the moment in which he enjoyed a fancied security. His wealth also, it is 
said, unaccountably disappeared ; many of his servants, after his decease, were 
in a state of destitution from the impossibility of procuring the payment of 
their wages, which had been long in arrears. 

Those who are acquainted with all the particulars of his eventful life,— - 
and they are known to many, — could furnish a very interesting memoir of this 
.subtle adventurer, and the information conveyed by such n narrative would 
throw considerable light upon the complicated net-work of the affairs of Oude. 
Originally a common Miissulchce, or scullion, Aga Meer contrived to ingra- 
tiate himself with his suj)criors, and arose at length to the highest appoint- 
ment in the state. Ilis rapacity is said to have known no bounds, and if he 
sanctioned half the acts of cruelty and oppression which arc laid to his charge, 
no monster in the hiinian form ever committed erime.s of more fearful magni- 
tude. Reverencing neither .sex nor age, upon any pretext for the seizure of 
property, his mynuidoiis were ilirccted to violate the sacred f)recinct.s of the 
zenana. The males of the family, bound by the dearest ties of honour to 
prevent such an outrage, were usually .slain in tJic rash attempt ; while the 
women, iinahlc to survive the disgrace of exposure to the rude gaze, and still 
ruder touch, of lawless men, threw themselves into the wells, perishing mise- 
rably by their own hands. Whole families w*erc thus swept away, their habi- 
tations were razed to the ground, and their inheritance became the prey of the 
spoiler. 

Though many Europeans might have been tempted by the hope of a rich 
reward to effect the deliverance of Aga Meer, none felt any pity for the captive, 
or deemed his fate unmerited. In our ignorance of the motives which actuated 
the Governor-generars resolute interposition in his behalf, we are not justified 
in condemning the measures he adopted ; but it was generally considered 
rather hard upon the King of Oude, that so notorious a delinquent should 
have been suffered to carry away the wealth he had wrung from an impove- 
rished country. Succeeding ministers have been little Ic.ss oppressive than 
Aga Meer. Hukcem Mhcndec Ali, who, during the period of his former di.s- 
gracc, entered into very extensive mercantile concerns at Futtyghur, has been 
recalled, but is now again in banishment; rumours are aHoat that the late fai- 
lures ill Calcutta, though long threatening, were ultimately occa.sioned by the 
sudden withdraw'al of a very large sum of money from one of the agency- 
houses by this person, who, it is said, was incited to revenge himself upon 
those members of the government who refused to support him in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of Oude. 

Oude is still celebrated for the barbarous spectacles in which, by a strange 
perversion of taste, men in all ages and countries have taken delight. While 
cock-ffgliting continues to be a favourite amusement in England, we ought not, 
perhaps, to visit the combats of wild beasts, which take place on occasions of 
great festivity at Lucknow, with the reprehension which such inhuman sports 
should call forth. Upon the arrival of a new resident, the visit of a comman- 
dcr-iu-chicf, or any occasion of equal importance, the court of Lucknow is 
seen in all its glory. It is the custom for one of the princes to meet the 
expected guest at the distance of perhaps two days’ march from the city ; the 
cortege at these times is very resplendent, the cavalcade being composed of a 
vast body of elephants, attended by battalions of infantry and cavalry, led- 
borscs, palanquins, heralds, mace-bearers, and a nondescript throng of half- 
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armed and half-naked pedestrians. It is the fashion for one of the great men 
to invite the other to partake his howdah ; the two retinues join, and with all 
the noise they can make, and all the dust they can kick up, the whole su^ 
tvarree sweeps along the road, the irregular cavalry darting out in all direc- 
tions, displaying their horsemanship, and their skill as spear and swordsmen, 
by carrying on a running tilt, charging, careering, and curvetting, without the 
slightest consideration of any impediment in the shape of bank or ditch. The 
king himself makes his appearance at the outskirts of the city, and the same 
ceremonies arc gone through; the honoured guest is invited to share the 
monarch’s howdah ; and an embrace, performed in public, shows the amicable 
terms which the two governments are upon with eiich other. It is astonishing 
how few accidents occur from the jostling and concussion of these promiscuous 
multitudes of horse and foot; elephants, fortunately, rarely take any delight 
in wanton mischief; their sagacity enables them to estimate the damage they 
might commit, and, even when most incited to action, they arc careful of the 
lives and limbs of the multitude around them. Natives ride so admirably, that, 
notwithstanding the incurable vice of* their horses, those who have been accus- 
tomed to the field arc rarely or ever thrown ; there will, however, be always 
some unexpert horsemen, where no one will walk if he can by any means 
mount himself, and hence the necessity of attendant grooms, armed with 
sjiears, whose business it is to keep oft' loose steeds, which, after throwing 
their riders, attack others with the ferocity of wild beasts, tearing at every 
thing that comes in their way. It is the etiquette, upon a triumplial entry of 
this description, for the king to give a breakfast to his guests, and this is 
always attempted in the European fashion. Though splendid in its kind, and 
closely resembling its model, there arc alwa3^s some inattentions to minute 
particulars, which mar the whole aflair; thus the tea and coft'ec are never 
served up hot, and the forks, which arc only put into requisition upon such 
occasions, look as if they had been thrown into a godown since the last enter- 
tainment, a year or two before, and left to acciimnlalc rust and dirt. It is 
exceedingly difticult to make native servants comprcher.d the propriety of 
serving up tea while it is hot ; such a thing may be coiiqiasscd in private fami- 
lies, but never at a public entertainment, where, in order to be ready, every 
thing is prepared a long lime before it is wanted. Old campaigners usually con- 
trive to bring a supply of such things as arc essential to their own comfor^. 
The w riter, at a very large assembly of the kind, had the good fortune to find 
the only vacant scat at table next a gentleman wiio had provided him.self with 
a tripod of charcoal, and other nieniis and appliances for a comfortable break- 
fast. The tea-kettle was singing merrily out.sidc the door, and the careful 
khidmutghar had ensconced the tea-pot under his master’s chair. The neigh- 
bours came in for a portion of the beverage which “ cheers but not inebriates,” 
nnd which afforded a very rcipiisitc refresluncat after an encounter with the 
dust and fatigue attendant upon a native spectacle. The khnnsamah of the 
King of Oude, however, must not siift’er in his character of caterer, on account 
of little discrepancies, perhaps not in his power to remedy or avoid. Bishop 
Ilcber has borne honourable testimony to the culinary powers of the maitre 
iVhotcl who officiated during his s«>joiirn, and tlie writer can never forget a cer- 
tain fowl, prepared by the hands of the king's especial attendant (fur khansa- 
niahs, though they have cooks under them, always superintend the progress 
themselves), which a Ude or a Carenie might view with envy. It was roasted, 
and served up whole, hut so spiced nnd saturated with curry-powder, as to 
form no bad reprcscntulioii of a salamander. It may not he unimportant to 
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• add, that the preparation, though excellent in its kind, which goes under the 
name of the King of Oude’s sauce, does not bear any resemblance to the zests 
and relishes of various descriptions which are served up at the king^s table ; 
chatneys and sweet pickles, for which Lucknow is famous, and which, espe- 
cially the latter, London oilmen would do well to import or imitate. 

The etiquette at the court of Oude differs considerably from that of Delhi ; 
though in both the receiving and presenting nuzznrs forms the principal cere- 
monial. In imitation of European sovereigns, the king gives his portrait set in 
diamonds to ambassadors and other persons of rank, this distinction being also 
bestowed ti^jon the sudes-de-camp, and officers who have accepted situations of 
equal Jibnbhr at the court. There is nothing very remarkable about the 
audience-chamber, but the king’s throne is extremely splendid. It is a square 
platform, raised two feet from the ground, with a railing on three sides, and a 
canopy supported upon pillars; of these the frame-work is wood, but the 
casing pure gold, set with precious stones of great value ; the canopy is of 
crimson-velvet richly embroidered with gold, and furnished with a deep 
fringe of pearls ; the cushions, on which the king is seated, arc also of em- 
broidered velvet, and the emblem of royalty, the cbattali, is of the same, with 
a deep fringe of pearls. The king appears literally covered with jewels, the 
whole of the body down to the waist being decorated with strings of diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, &c. ; his crowm is a perfect constellation of gems, and over- 
shadowed by plumes of the bird of paradise. A native of rank stands on 
cither side of the throne, waving chowries of peacocks’ feathers .set in gold 
handles. To the right of the throne arc gilt chairs for the accommodation of 
the resident and his wife, if he be a marriod man, the rank of the British 
ambassador (^bo certainly acts the part of viceroy over the king) being recog- 
nized as equal to that of the monurcli himself : he is the only person pennitlcd 
the use of the chattah, the chowrie, and the hookah, in the sovereign’s pre- 
sence. The English persons attached to the residency take up their position 
behind and at the side of these chairs, standing; those in the service of the 
king wearing very handsome court-dresses of pucc-colourcd cloth, richly em- 
broidered with gold. The left of the throne is occupied by natives of rank 
holding high official situations, splendidly attired in the picturc.sqiie costume 
of the country. The prime-minister stands at the king’s feet to receive and 
present the niizzurs. These consist of money, from twenty-one gold inofnirs 
down to a few rupees in silver, according to the circumstances of the parties. 
The person offering, advances to the throne with many salaams, and having his 
gift placed upon a folded handkerchief, presents it to the king to touch in 
token of acceptance ; it is then given to the minister, who adds it to the heap 
by his side. After this ceremony, the king and the resident rise ; the former 
takes from the hands of a person in waiting certain necklaces composed of 
silver riband, ingeniously plaited, which offers a cheap mode of conferring 
distinction ; the investiture is made by the king in person, and upon taking 
leave, the rc.sident is accompanied hy the king to the entrance, where he 
.salutes him with a short sentence, God be with you !” pouring atta on his 
hands at the final exit. Should the ambassador happen to be in great favour 
at the time, the compliment is extended to all the English visitants as they 
[)ass out. Titles of honour, khillauts, and their accompanying distinctions, 
such as an elephant fully caparisoned, u charger, or a palanquin, are frequently 
conferred upon these court-days ; the nuzziir is then of proportionate value, 
persons anxiously coveting boiiic grant or distinction, offering not less than a 
luc of I upees ; this sum is conveyed in a hundred bags, covered with crimson 
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silk, tied witli a silver riband, and so solid a proof of attachment is not unfrc- 
cjuently rewarded by an embrace before the whole court, a mark of royal favour 
well worth the money bestowed upon it, since any person’s fortune is made in 
native states, who is known to have interest at court. 

The king’s dinners are 'better than his breakfasts; there is abundance of 
wine for the English guests, and though the native visitants do not partake in 
public, many confess that thc'y indulgent their own tables. Nautches and fire- 
works conclude the evening’s entertainment ; the latter can never be shewn off 
to so much advantage as in an Indian city, where the buildings they illuminate 
are of the same fairy-like nature. No description can do justice to the scene 
presented on some fine, dark, clear night, when the Goomtee is covered with 
boats, of those long canoe-shaped graceful forms, belonging to the king, some 
resembling alligators, others swans, peacocks, or dolphins, enamelled in 
various colours, intermingled with gold, and filled with a splendid company 
glittering in gems and tissues. Blue lights, so artfully disposed as not to be 
visible, while they clothe the wliole pageant with their unearthly gleams, ren- 
der every adjacent ohjcct distinct, and as the blaze of ten thousand rockets 
bursts fortli, palaces, mosques, and temjiles seem to rise majestically during 
the brief illumination. In the next moment, all is dark save the pageant on the 
Goomtee, and again minarets and domes, cupolas and spires, spring iq), 
silver and gold, as the marble and the gilding catch the vivid gleams of jets and 
spouts of fire ascending to the skies. 


A TIBETAN WIFE. 

The required ({ualiiics in a maiden who may aspire to be united in marriuge to 
Sliakya (the Buddha), arc thus defined by himseir No ordinary woman is suited (o 
iny taste and liahits; none who is incorrect in her behaviour, w ho has bad qualities, or 
who dues not speak the truth. But she alone wdll be pleasing and lit for me w ho, ex- 
liilirating my mind, is chaste, young, of good complexion, and of a pure family and 
descent. She who is young, well-proportioned and elegant, yet not }}o:}stfiiI of her 
beauty, W'lio is ailectionatc towards her brother, sister, and mother,' who, always re- 
joicing in giving alms, knoweth the projier manner how to bestow ihein on the priests 
and brahmins ; one who, being without arrogance, pride, and passion, bath left olf 
artifice, envy, deceit, and is of an upright nature ; who restetli content with her hus- 
band and is always submissive and chaste; who is firm and not wavering ; who is not 
proud and haughty, hut full of humility like a female slave ; who hath no excessive 
fondness for the vanities of sound, smell, taste, nor for wine; who is void of cupidity ; 
who hath not a covetous heart, but is content wiiii her own possessions ; who, being 
upriglit, goetli not astray; is nut fluctuating; is modest in her dress, and doth hot 
indulge in laughing or boasting; who is diligent in her moral duties, without being 
too much addicted to the gods and festivals; who is very clean and pure in her body, 
her speech and her mind; who is not drowsy nor dull, proud nor slupitl ; hut, being 
of good judgment, doth anything with due reflection ; who hath for her father and 
tnothcr-in-law equal reverence as for a spiritual teaclier ; who trealelh her servants, 
both male and female, with constant mildness; who is well versed as any courtesan in 
the rites and ceremonies described in the Sfiaslras; who goetli last to sleep and riseth 
earliest from her couch ; who muketh every endeavour with mildness, like a inotlier, 
without afrect£ition:—>if there be any such maiden to be found, father, give her unto 
me as a wife,*** 

• Translatetl by M. Alexander Csoinailo Koros from the llkah-h^uur. a Tibetan work, correspom!- 
Ins with the Latita vistdta, an aulubiosiraphy of bb&kya, in Jouru. of As, Sue. of Feb. 1U34. 
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THE TEA-PLANT. 

Tub fourth part of Mr. Hoyle's splendid work, Illustrations of the 
Botany of the Himalaya Mountains,” which has just come out, contains, 
under the order Ternstrwmiaccrr^y a very curious and interesting history 
of the Tea-plant, including the varieties or species which afford the differ- 
ent teas of commerce, the extent of their distribution, the climate, soil, and 
culture they prefer, &c. 

The tea-plant (observes Mr. Royle) has been supposed to be indigenous in 
tlie mountains which separate China from the Buriiicse territories; but we are 
informed by Dr. Abel that he found a small shrub, of what is commoniy con- 
sidered the green variety, apparently in its natural habitat, and near no plan- 
tation, at See-chou, in the province of Kiang-see, about N. hit. where 
the hills were covered with pines. Thnnberg states tiiat tea grows every 
wherein Japan, both naturally {sponte) and cultivated, on the margins of fields. 
One species, so named, is described by Loureiro, as found, both cultivated 
and in a wild state, in the northern provinces of Cucliin-china ; and the same 
author describes T. oleosa as common about Canton, both vvihl and cultivated. 
To the kindness of Mr. Reeves, I am indebted for the information that there 
is a species of Then^ growing wild in the neighbourhood of Macao, which is 
much larger in the leaf than either the black or green tea-plants. 

But it has been made a question, whether the varieties of tea known in 
commerce are due to diflcrence in species, or only to diHcrcnccs in soil, climate, 
culture, and mode of preparation. The latter appears to be the opinion of 
Ka*mpfcr, Thnnberg, and Sicbold, as they admit of but one species of Thca^ 
and is that now generally entertained : Tbunberg notices two varieties of Thea 
bohea^ but says they can hardly be distinguished into species. Siebold states 
that the variety vlridis of T.chincmisy D.C., is a shrub every where cultivated 
in Japan ; but the variety bohea be had only seen in gardens, introduced from 
China. PVom this fact one would be inclined to conclude that they were dis- 
tinct; and a.s all the observations were made in Jajian, it is probable they all 
three only saw one species cultivated there: as there is reason for believing, 
that the opinion of Linnseus, that two species of Thca yield the teas of com- 
merce, is the more correct. 

Dr. Abel, when passing through the tea countr}’, had little doubt of there 
being two species of tea-plant ; but he could not at the time define the cha- 
racter, and was unfortunate in losing his specimens in the shipwreck of the 
Alceslc. But he mentions that the plants from the black and frreen tea-dis- 
tricts diflTcred in the form, colour, and texture of their leaves ; those of the 
green tea being larger, thinner, and of a lighter colour than those of the black, 
though growing in the same soil : these differences he also observed in a large 
plantation near Macao. Dr. Hooker, in the liolanical Map^nziney t. 3148, has 
given the characters of the two species. Thca viridis, which is the species 
figured, he describes ns a large, strong-grov/ing, almost hardy, plant, with 
spreading branches; its leaves tlirce to five inclie.s long, very broadly lanceo- 
late, pale green, singularly waved, with the margin reflexed ; the flowers large, 
solitary, mostly confined to the upper axil. These appear in autumn, six 
weeks or two months earlier than those of T. liohen^ which is of smaller size, 
with remarkably erect stiff brunches; leaves not above half or two«tbirds the 
size of the former, perfectly flat, more coriaceous, of a dark green, bearing 
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in ilic axils of numerous leaves two or three flowers, which arc smaller, and 
have a slight fragrance ; and arc in perfection during winter. This plant can 
not withstand the frosts of an English climate.” 

Mr. Reeves, whose opinions, from his long residence in China, and atten- 
tion to subjects of natural history, are entitled to the greatest weight, is the 
most recent author who has rdferred to this subject ; and he expresses his sur- 
prise that any person who has been in China, or, indeed, any one who has 
seen the difference in the colour of the infusions of black and green tea, 
could suppose for a moment that they were the produce of the same plant, 
differing only in the mode of curing ; particularly as they do not grow in the 
neighbourhood of each other.” {Loudon's Card. Mag y v. ix. p, 7f3.) To 
this opinion, it will be seen, he still adheres, as, in a letter with which I have 
been favoured, he informs me that he believes that the Thca viridis of the 
gardens is the plant from which the green tea of commerce is prepared, and 
that the plant which produces the black tea of commerce, as souchong, con- 
gou, ^'C., is not so common in England. Both may he seen in great perfection 
in the Messrs. Loddige’s rich and extensive nursery-grounds at Hackney, 
where a green tea-plant has lived for many years in the open air. The first 
impression, on seeing them, is that of surprise at their ever having been con- 
founded ; as nothing can be more distinct than tlic large, membranous, light 
green, wavy leaf, with large and irregular serraturcs, ami straggling habit, of 
the green tea-|>lant, from the smaller, flat, thick and coriaceous, dark green 
leaf, with small and even serraturcs, and erect port of the black tea. Both 
plants have been figured in Loddige’s Boi, Cab, t. and and the cha- 
racters well given, as also in the above extract from J)r. Hooker. I would 
only add, that the flow’crs, lliougli commonly, are not always, single in the 
axils of Thca viridis: and this, though earlier in flowering, is not so much so 
as described. The green tea being the hardier, is cultivated, as we shall sec, 
in the northern, and the black tea in the southern provinces of Chinn. The 
former is the only kind cultivated in Japan, according to Siebold, and is that 
figured by Kjcmpfer, Attuc?t, Exot.y p. 607. 

Notwithstanding the above opinions, and the distinctness in the characters 
of the two species, as above given, there is an unaccountable discrepancy in 
the statements, as lo the plants wliich aflbrd Xho green and hlncJc teas of com- 
merce, especially as Dr. Abel, after giving his opinion that there were two 
species of tea-plant, mentions that “from persons perfectly conversant with 
ihe Chinese method, he learnt that cither of the two plants will aflbrd the 
black or green tea of the shops; but that the broad ihiu-lcavcd plant is pre- 
ferred for making the green tea.” {Journ, to China, j). 2j2i2.) 

This is in conformity with the information communicated to Dr. Hooker, 
and also with that originally given by Mr. Pigou {As. An. Beg. 1802), on the 
authority of a Chinese, who had been eight times in the bohea countr}', re- 
maining there from four to six months each time, and who stated that “ bohea 
may be cured as hyson, and hyson as bohea.” To this Mr. Reeves replies, in 
the letter to which I have alluded, that “ the Chinese maniifuctiirers do not, 
and Mry say they cannot, convert black tea into green, and vice versa: and 
this I believe to be true; indeed, the colour of the infusions is alone sufficient 
evidence.” The discrepancy in the information Mr. Reeves explains, by ad- 
ding, that “ there is a species of tea grown in the province of Canton of a 
]ialc-coloured leaf (occasionally mixed with congou tea, to make the tea im- 
ported under the name of bohea), and this tea can be coloured and made up 
to imitate various qualities of green tea, and large quantities are yearly thus 
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made; but still it is only an appearanee that can be given; the deception is 
detected as soon as it is put into water.” Owing no doubt to these mixtures, 
is the difficulty in detecting the two kinds of leaf in the teas of commerce; 
but in good teas they may be distinctly recognised. Dr. Abel’s information, 
having been obtained from hearsay at Canton, most probably refers to the kind 
described by Mr. Reeves, as he most particularly distinguishes, and lays down 
on his map, the green'and black tea districts ; but, arguing upon the correct- 
ness of the information he had obtained, concludes that the differences ob- 
served may be produced by a due management of the heat used in drying the 
plant. Mr. Millet’s account, Mr. Reeves says, he himself knows refers to 
soroeof this tea. 

Mr. Roylc then devotes a considerable space to the important inquiry, 
as to the climates in which the tea-plants are chiefly cultivated, and he 
has brought together a vast number of facts respecting tlie aspect, the soil, 
and tlic temperature of the tea-districts of China. With a view of arriving 
at some conclusion as to the vegetation of these districts, Mr. Royle has 
collected a variety of data from the accounts of the progress of the two 
British embassies through some of the Chinese provinces, and from the 
casual notices of their temperature and vegetation, he infers a considerable 
resemblance to the characteristics of the Flora of India and its mountains. 
He observes that the tea-plant is found in China in the midst of vegetation 
similar to that of the Himalayas, and as some of the very genera and 
species first found in the tea-regions arc found in those mountains, they 
point out that there it may be fitly introduced. He observes : — 

It cannot be a difficult task to transfer from one country to another a plant, 
which grows naturally and is cultivated extensively, in one which possesses 
so many of the plants which arc common to the two, and not found elsewhere. 
Particularly when wc consider that a tea-plant introduced from China by one 
of the triennial embassies, lias lived fur many years in the open air in Nepal, 
and was there seen ten feet high by Dr, Wallich, 

There is little doubt, therefore, that many situations, fit for the growth of 
the tea-plant, may be found in the Himalayas; but it is important to consider 
w'hether all the circumstances are so similar, as to render it probable, that the 
leaves would secrete only the present quantity of astringent, and retain the 
full proportion of volatile and fragrant matter, upon which their virtues espe- 
cially depend. The territories of the British in the Himalayas, as Kemaon, 
or those under their protection, as Gurhwal and Sirmore, extend from 28° to 
31 of N. latitude, and present every diversity of climate and vegetation 
from their tropical bases to their snow-cold summits: hut ns the same 
latitudes are warmer in India than in China, we must go further north, or 
ascend higher, to obtain a similar temperature. Dr. Abel, from the cor- 
respondence in climate, and the soil being composed of the detritus of 
granite, schistus and sandstone, recommended the Cape of Good Hope as 
well suited to the cultivation of the tea-plant; but the soil in the Himalayas, 
consisting chiefly of the debris of primary rocks (v. Geol. Sect. PI. 1. Sect 1 
and 2), must be equally eligible for the purpose. Further, ns he advises hilly 
situations, a meagre soil, and a moderate temperature, while another author 
states, that leaves of the finest quality are only produced in light stony ground, 
we may hope to see the slopes of the Himalaya covered, and the edges of the 
terraced flats—for here, more completely than either in Italy or China, " The 
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peiiks arc shel^d and terraced round/’-— ffurrounded with plantations of the 
tea-plant. 

A climate less severe than that of Pekin, but cooler than that of Canton, 
is indicated. Dr. Wallich has stated a temperature between 30° and 80° as re* 
quisitc, and this cannot be far from the truth. Miissoorce has a range of 
the thermometer from 27** to 80°, and Deyra, in the valley at its foot, one from 
101° to 37®; on the slope intervening between them, Jurreepanee, elevated 
5,000 feet, is a particularly eligible situation ; but experiments on a small scale 
might be made at all three stations ; and at the same time be carried on in 
Kemaon, at Almorah, and Hawulbagh, as well as in the neighbourhood of the 
lake called Bheemtal, and in Sirmorc, near Nahn, as well as atSabathoo; 
and in a warmer situation in the garden of Slialimar, in the Pinjore valley. 
Keeping in mind that Thea viridis, or the frreen tea plant, in China, as in 
Europe, is able to bear the greater degree of cold, while Thea bnhea will 
succeed only in sheltered situations, as it is only produced in the southern 
provinces of China and cannot hear exposure in England. 

But as temperature is not the only thing desirable, we shall find that the 
course also of the seasons is favourable, and that even the strong contrasts 
of a Chinese climate may be met with, and taken advantage of, if desired. 
For although the tops of peaks and ranges, from the ecjualizing effects of the 
atmosphere, have a small annual range of the thermometer, yet the cleaved 
and elevated vallies within these mountains (very different from the low, moist, 
and forest-covered flats at the plainward base) have a great contrast of tempe- 
rature between summer and winter. Because during the short days of the lat- 
ter, owing to their oblicpiity, few of the sun’s rays reach the sheltered valleys, 
while the free radiation in a clear atmosphere greatly increases the cold. But 
the nearly perpendicular rays of a summer sun, impinging on the same places, 
are greedily absorbed, and being reverberated from side to side, increase the 
temperature much beyond what we should expect, cither in the latitude or 
elevation. As the finest crops of tea-leaves are obtained when they are young, 
and as the revival of nature takes place at Mussoorce about the month of 
March, there is abundance of time for two crops of leaves to be collected 
before the accession (about the middle of June) of the more severe rainy 
season. The seeds would ripen in the autumn at the same time as the nearly 
allied Camellia and Kurya of these mountains. 

The most southern limit of the regular tea country being 27° of N. latitude, 
and its having been calculated that in tropical countries every 306 feet of ver- 
tical ascent is equivalent to 1° of latitude, we require at the Line an elevation 
of 10,602 feet, at the tenth parallel 6,732, and at the 20th an elevation of 
2,772 feet, to attain a temperature equivalent to that of open flat countries in 
27® of latitude ; but the tea-plant is even in that latitude fond of a hilly 
country. “ In Penang, situated between 5° and G° N. of the Equator, where 
the highest hill does not exceed 2,500 feet in elevation, and every feature of 
the vegetation is tropieal,” Mr. Brown, as we are informed by Dr. Wallich, 

established a tea plantation at Gltigor, and procured Chinese to superintend 
the undertaking ; but it is not surprising that, though the plants grew well, the 
leave^were not well-flavoured.” Neither was success to be expected in Java 
or Ceylon, where there is little contrast of seasons, and the vegetation in both 
is tropical ; but in all, as well as in Calcutta, the plants thrived well. At Rio 
Janeiro, in 23° of S. latitude, we are informed by Dr. Abel that many Chinese 
plants were growing in full vigour, as the tallow-tree, the wax-tree, Ligtatrum 
Asiai, Journ, N.S.Vol. 15. No. 59. 2 H 
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tucidumy and Camellia iauanqua ; and that the tea^plant had been successrnlly 
cultivated, and effectively luainifactured* But the vegetation and seasons arc 
so tropical, that the situation cannot be considered favourable, and the culti- 
vation has since been given up, it is reported, in consequence of the expense 
of labour, but the produce is said also to have had a bad flavour At St He- 
lena, in 20^ of N. latitude, the tea-plant also grows vigorously; but here the 
country is elevated, and enjoys the equability of an insular climate, with a 
range of the thermometer from (54® to 7W°. The English oak and Scotch fir, 
with the common furze, grow in the open air as luxuriantly as AraucariaSy 
Mimosas from New Holland, and Farcnea gi^anlea from South America, with 
some Nepal plants; and alongside of them may be seen plantains, arbores- 
cent Cassias, Ficus indica and religiosay the banyan and pecpul-trees of India. 

But in the Himalayas, where so great an analogy exists in latitude, elevation, 
soil, climate, and the course of the seasons, as well ns considerable identity 
of vegetation, there cannot in my mind be a donht of success in introducing 
the cultivation of tea, with the strongest probability of all its properties re- 
maining unchanged, as every rctpiisitc is so similar to what it experiences in 
its native country. It is nut an iiiiiniportant consideration, that the cheapness 
of labour exceeds even that in China, where, I am informed by Mr. Reeves, 
about oight-pence a-iiny is earned in the tea countries ; but in India and its 
mountains women and children get about a fourth, and able-bodied labourers 
not more than onc-half that siitn. But even supposing that the finest flavoured 
teas should not at first be successfully cultivated, an immense consumption 
would be found among Asiatic nations for even inferior kinds, which would 
still be superior to what they now' use. This wotild greatly increase the re- 
sources of the Hill provinces, give rise to an extended commerce with Northern 
and Central Asia, as the Tatar nations habitually use it, and all Asiatics, even 
the natives of India, think so highly of the virtues of tea, as to have recourse 
to it, whenever they can procure even the must inferior kinds, in cases of sick- 
ness. But at all events, an article of which the exports amount in quantity 
to about fifty millions of poiiiuls weight, and its value to about two and a-half 
millions of money, is well worthy the consideration of a Government which 
possesses territories apparently so favourable for its cultivation. 


SONNET TO AN EVENING IN AUGUST. 

Tiik niclluwiiig glory of ihc setting mim 
Is pouring over Ganga's golden stream ; 

As when a lofty poet's tlioiights have run 
Wild and extatic by the soft, sweet dreaiii 
Of Taney many- lined : — ilic dazzling light 
Of genius true and poesy divine 
\Vitbin bis bosom beaiiib in splendour briglit. 

And niake^ liis every thought respletiderit shine. 

The variegated streaks, wliieli glow afar. 

Appear as if, in his ethereal track, 

A run, who drives the Sun's refulgent car, 

Had from his radiant pinions flung them back. 

In sootli, the heavens are splendid to the eye* 

August ! indeed au^usi tliiiie evening sky ! 

KAsirKASAD Gnosif. 
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MR. BULWEK’S POMPEII.* 

Kxvv and malig;nity themselves cannot deny to ]Mr. Buhver powers of 
no ordinary kind. Some persons may olyect to Iho gaudy and enamelled 
brightness of his descriptions, — to the unvarying s[)lcndoiir of his diction, 
wliich is gathered from the distinct realms of poetry and prose, lealnis at 
least that ought to be distinct, — to the want of repose even in his familiar 
dialogue, — to the rainbow tints of his colouring, too seldom relieved by 
soberer and more placid touciies, — to that peculiar character of his wiitings 
which makes his readers in some sort a sliaror of Iiis own eiforls, — in short, 
to his determination on all occasions, great or small, to daz/le and sur- 
prise. But it is the taste of the age, and as it is always easier to conforin 
to a prevailing taste than to inspire a heUer, he wlio writes for profit, and 
ha.s already secured his reputation, cannot be expected to make tlie heroic 
sacrifice of renouncing it. 'Hie inconvenience of this mode of writing is, 
that it eneiimbors the liarrative, which flows languidly through the bed.s of 
roses and parterres of sweets that so frociucnlly turn awry its current. 
Y et it might reasonably be ho])ed of so ])opular a writer, that lie would 
have stood more aloof from the literary vice of the day, and disdained to 
take his stand among the feverish worshij)])ers of tlie inlf^ttse style of writing 
— a style fnimcd only to make strong and transitory impressions, and too 
liable to degenerate into dreamy and confused rhajisody. 

A single passage from the work before us will exjilain our meaning better 
than pages of didactic criticism. An old man, one of the prohibited sect 
of Christians, enters a private assembly of those worshippers. The simple 
circum.stancc of his caressing two infants, sitting on his knee, is thus told : 

It was beautiful to see ! that mingling of the cxtreme.s of life — the rivers 
gushing from their early source — the majestic stream gliding to the ocean 
of eternity. As the light of declining day seems to mingle earth and 
heaven, making the outline of each scarce visible, and Iiicnding the harsh 
mountain-tops with the .sky, — even so did the smile of that benign old age 
appear to hallow the aspect of tho.se around — to blend together the strong 
distinctions of varying years, and to ditfuse over infancy and manhood the 
light of that heaven, into wliich it must so soon vanish and be lo.st.” Never, 
in the whole history of rhetorical composition, were so many w'ords ex- 
pended on so simple though intcre.stiiig a picture. How unlike those scrip- 
tural delineations of childhood fondled by age wc have so often sdmired in 
the Hebrew writers ! How overlaid by imagery ! How sutTocatod by 
similitude ! 

We think Mr. Bulwer happy in the scene and time of his romance. 
The fate of l^ompeii is one of the most interesting events of Roman his- 
tory. The younger Pliny's narrative of the eruption, and the intrepid 
curiosity of his uncle in exploring and watching its desolating progress, 
which cost that excellent and laborious writer his life, arc among the fondest 
of our classical recollections. The disinterment of the city, after it had 

» The Last Days of Pompeii. Oy the author of Pelham/' London, 1834. Three voU 
Bentley. 
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slept for ages in its grave, and its disinterment in nearly all tlie freshness of 
existence ; — the long street of the Tombs, scarcely injured by dilapidation, 
and still the chief entrance of the city the street of Fortune, with its 
raised footpath ; — its houses, gaudily painted without, and the open doors 
admitting the view of the frescoes within many of its triumphal arches 
still unshaken the unfinished building, with the heaps of mortar and the 
scaffolding in perfect preservation, — present us with features of ancient days 
no longer to be traced in llie crumbling ruins of edifices which have yielded 
only to time, the great destroyer, or to the barbarian eon(|ueror — forms ns 
it were of the past embalmed in the forms of the present, displaying the rare 
and interesting spectacle of a town suddenly disappearing in the midst of the 
bustle and business of society. Mr. Buhver has, moreover, with great 
judgment, availed himself of his own personal inspection of those wonder- 
ful remains (for his romance was written beneath the glowing skies and 
amidst the luxuriant scenes of Campania), and of the admirable descriptions 
of 8ir William Gell, to elucidate some of the obscure points in the domes- 
tic life of the old Romans, their houses, their baths, their public shews, 
about which J'estus and Lipsius, and a tribe of j)urblind commentators, 
have perplexed themselves and their readers to little purpose. 

For instance, though the houses of Pompeii resemble in general the plans 
of Vitruvius, the difiereiices in detail, of caprice and taste, have thrown 
considerable obscurity on the subject. We recommend the description to 
every classical student; for if it does not explain the Roman fashion of do- 
mestic architecture, — the style of building at Pompeii approximating more 
nearly to the Grecian, — he will be enabled to form a correct notion of the 
principal outline, which is the same in all. 'I'lie hall (atrium)^ the 
nuniy the peristyle, communicate uniformly with each other. The walls of 
every house were richly painted. When first revealed to light, the decora- 
tions, the paintings, the mosaics, excited the liveliest admiration. Perhaps 
the purity of the Pompeian taste might be called into question. The inha- 
bitants were fond of the gaudiest colours and most fantastic designs. They 
often painted the lower half of their columns a bright red, leaving the rest 
uncoloured ; and where the garden was small, its wall was frequently tinted 
to deceive the eye as to its extent, imitating trees, birds, temples, &c. in per- 
spective: a meretricious delusion which the elder Pliny himself countenanced 
as a graceful effort of ingenuity. The atrium of the principal house in 
Pompeii, 4K'hich Mr. Buhver assigns as the mansion of Glaucus, bis heroj 
and which on its first discovery was arbitrarily christened by antiquaries the 
house of the dramatic poet,” was rich in paintings, which in point of ex- 
pression would have been worthy of Rafiaelle. They are preserved in the 
Neapolitan museum, and are the admiration of connoisseurs. Their sub- 
ject is the jiarting of Achilles and Briscis, and the force, the vigour, the 
beauty of the forms and faces of the principal figures are universally acknow- 
ledged. Upon the walls of the bed-rooms, which were mere cabins, of the 
smallest dimensions, were pourtrayed the Rape of Europa and the Battle 
of the Amaaons. In short, every apartment breathed embellishment and 
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beauty. One of the rooms is called by antiquaries the chamber of Leda, 
from the delicate and graceful painting of that exquisite creature, present- 
ing to her husband her new-born infant. An engraving of this beautiful 
groupe is to be found in the splendid work of Sir William Gell. 

Not a hue, after a slumber of more than sixteen centuries, of this inte- 
resting city had perished ; its walls as if freshly painted, — its rich mosaics, 
shining in undimmed splendour, — the sacrificial tripod in the gardens, — chests 
of treasure in its halls ready to be carried away, had the uplifted blow been 
suspended, — in the thcfitrcs the counters of admission, — the fragments of the 
feast in the triclinia ^ — in the cubicula the perfumes and rouge of the 
female toilette. 

It is evident, then, that to a taste like that of Mr. Diilwcr, a romance 
founded on ancient manners and animated by ancient personages, with so 
many aids of actual inspection, graphic delineation, and anticpiarian dis- 
quisition, was recommended by peculiar advantages. The tale in some 
places languishes; — the dialogue occasionally becomes prosy it is gene- 
rally too elaborate, and what is one of the worst faults of written conversa- 
tions, all, or nearly all, the characters speak the same brilliant langimge, 
lighted up by a perpetual play of metaphor, and marked by the same anti- 
thesis and contrast : Nydia^ the blind slave, Olaucus, lone, however diffe- 
rent in their moral lineaments, speak the same elevated diction. Vet it is 
but justice to add, that the interest is well -sustained. I'here arc parts we 
could well spare; — many that good taste rejects with loathing : — for example, 
the ceaseless yell of the woman thirsting for the comljat of the gladiators 
with the lion; and the too minute and too phtfsical <letail of those horrid 
shews, which almost remind us of the still more disgusting details of the 
modern prize-ring. But, liaving performed the invidious duty of giving 
these hints, we might indulge the pleasurable one of |)ointing out tJie felici- 
tous touches and glowing tints of the descriptions, as well as the bold and 
animated delineations of character, which trans|)ort us back over the gulpli 
of departed ages, and wake us to a second existence in the City of the 
Dead — the striking appellation given to Pompeii by Sir Walter Scott, w^hen 
he visited it not long before his death. 

An author is for ever liable to self-deception. The blind girl is deemed 
by Mr. Bulwcr a creation of his own. She is by birth a Greek, having 
been purloined by a Thessalian slave-merchant in her infancy, by whom 
she is taught the arts and aecomplishnients requisite to slaves, and having 
been sold by one (»f these iralfiekers in human flesh, with a concealment of 
her unhappy privation of sight, to a low and coarse-minded wretch, from 
whose scourge she is rescued by Glaucus, the hero of the piece, the sensi- 
tive creature, in whose veins rioted the glow of Grecian blood, and who 
inherited all the buoyancy and ardour of the Greek imagination, becomes 
enamoured of her benevolent patron, with an intensity of passion that drives 
her to sorrow, orime^ and despair. The sufferings of this interestingbeing 
are traced with a powerful hand, and create an irresistible sympathy in her 
behalf. Yet the reader will soon perceive that Nydia is not ^ creation* 
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She is an adumbration ptCToethe’s Migiion, in his Wilhelm Mvisiei\ llio 
prototype from whom our great novelist borrowed the fantastical clinracter 
of Fenella. Let us compare a passage of Goethe with a passage l)renlhing 
almost the same feeling in the work of Mr. Bulwer, previously remarking 
that Mignon, in Wilhelm Meisier (a work of which, strange to say, we 
have not yet seen a translation), is 111*81 introduced as a rope-dancer, and is 
rescued from the scourge of lier brutal master by the hero. She is beauti- 
ful, but dwarjish ; capricious and fitful in her temper, and silently in love 
with her protector, who feels the strongest atfectioti for her as a child and an 
object of compassion, — but nothing more. Is not this the relative pnsitio!i 
of Glaucus and Nydia ? We will first translate the passage frnmfioethe. 

She .stood before him, and saw his iiujuiotmle. ‘ Master,* she cried, 
^if thou art unhappy, what will become of Mignon?’ ‘ Dear child,* said 
he, * thou art a part of my solicitudes. 1 must go ’ She looked at his 
eye.s glistening willi suppressed tears, and knelt down suddenly before him. 
He kept her hands in his ; s!ie laid licr head upon liis knees and remained 
quite still. He played with lier hair, — patted her, — and spoke sweetly to 
her.*’ 

The following scntcficos from the vv*ork before us convoy enough of re- 
semblance to shew that Mignon had her share m the creation of Nydia. 
‘‘ The poor girl delightedly sut down beside (tlaucus. She drew from her 
girdle a ball of the many-coloured threads, or rather slender ribands, used 
in the weaving of garlands, and whieh (for it was her professional occupa- 
tion) she carried constantly with her, and began quickly and gracefully to 
commence her task. Upon her young ehreks the tears were already dried, 
a faint but happy smile played round her lips; — childlike, indeed, she was 
sensible only of the joy of the present hour : she w'as reconciled to Glaucus : 
he had forgiven her — slic was beside iiim — he played caressingly her 

silken hair — liis breath fanned her cheek,— lone, the cruel lone, was not 
by — none other demanded, divided, his care. Ves, she was happy and 
forgetful; it was one of the few moments in her brief and troubh'd life that 
it wa.s sweet to treasure, to recall.** 

It is not pretended that the portrait of Nydia is a co|)y of Mignon. But 
the sources of the sympathy felt for each arc the same. Both are tortured 
with jealousy, doubt, and despair. Mignon is, as it were, simt out from 
the human family by her diminutive .shape Nydia by I»cr blindness. The 
genealogy of striking characters in fiction docs not often hang together by 
threads more palpable than that of faint and dim similitudes. 

The Egyptian Arbaces is the grand figure of the groupe. Me stands forth 
in the boldest relief. liis sublimity is the terror excited by a man fearless 
of all restraint of conscience, — steeped in sensuality, — and eroctinga domi- 
nion over the minds and imaginations of others, by his knowledge of the 
secret mysteries of Isis, whose priests arc under liis control, and made the 
instruments of his crimes. It is upon this character, which seems imper- 
ceptibly to have grown upon the author beyond the scope of iU original 
design, that nearly all the interest of the piece revolves. 
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A short extract from the deliiieation, which is grand and masterly, may 
not he misplaceil. 

His fame and his discoveries were known to all the cultivators of magic ; they 
even survived himself ; but it was not by his real and worldly name that he 
w’as honoured by the sorcerer and the sage. He received from their homage 
a more mystic appellation, and was long remembered in Magna Grmcia, and 
the Eastern plains, by the name of “ IJcrnics, the Lord of the Flaming Belt,” 
His subtle speculations and boasted attributes of wisdom, recorded in various 
volumes, were among those tokens “ of the curious arts,” which the Christian 
converts most joyfully yet most fearfully burnt at Ephesus, depriving posterity 
of the proofs of the cunning of the fiend. 

The conscience of Arbaccs was^ solely of the intellect — it was awed by no 
moral laws. If man imposed these checks upon the herd, so he believed that 
man, by superior wisdom, cOYild raise himself above them. “ If (he reasoned) 
I have the genius to impose laws, have I not the right to command my own 
creations? Still more, have I not the right to control — to evade — to scorn— 
the fabrications of yet meaner intellects than my ow'n !” Thus, if he were a 
villain, he justified liis villainy by what ought to have made him virtuous, 
namely, — the elevation of his capacities. 

As all men have more or less the passion of power, in Arbaccs that passion 
corresponded exactly to his cliaractcr. It was not the passion of an external 
and brute authority. He desired not the purple and the fasces, the insignia 
of vulgar command. His pride, his contempt for Rome, which made the 
world, (and wh«sc haughty name he regarded with the same disdain as that 
which Rome herself lavished upon the barbarian) would never have permitted 
him to aspire to sway over others, for that would have rendered him at once 
the tool or creature of the Emperor. He, the Son of the Great Race of Ra- 
ineses — he execute the orders of, and receive his power from, another!— the 
mere notion filled him with rage. But, in rejecting an ambition that coveted 
nominal distinctions, he but indulged the more in the ambition to rule the 
heart. Honouring mental power as the greatest of earthly gifts, he loved to 
feel that power palpably in himself, by extending it over all whom he encoun- 
tered. Thus had he ever sought the young^ — thus had he ever fascinated and con- 
trolled them. He loved to find subjects in men’s souls — to rule over an invisible 
and immaterial empire ! — Hud he been less sensual and less wealthy, he might 
have sought to become the founder of a new religion. As it was, his energies were 
checked by his pleasures. Besides, however, the vague love of this moral sway 
(vanity so dear to sages !), he was influenced by a singular and dreani-likc devo- 
tion to all that belonged to the mystic land his^uicestors had swayed. Although 
he disbelieved in her deities, he hdieved in the allegories they represented (or 
rather he interpreted those allegories anew). He loved to keep alive tha worship 
of Egypt, because he thus maintained the shadow and the recollection of her 
power. He loaded, therefore, the altars of Osiris and of Isis with regal dona- 
tions, and was ever anxious to dignify their priesthood by new and wealthy 
converts. The vow taken— the priesthood embraced — he usually chose the 
comrades of his pleasures from those whom he had made his victims, partly 
because he thus secured to himself their secrecy, partly because he thus yet 
more confirmed to himself his peculiar power. Hence the motives of his con- 
iliict to Apascidcs, strengthened as these were, in that instance, by his passion 
for lone. 

'1 he progress of the ealaihity that uverwelmed Pompeii is thus skclelicd 
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(chiefly from Pliny) by Mr. Bulwcr* The fanit of the picture is the strained 
exaggeration of tbat^ which rhetorical efforts rather degrade than aggran- 
dize. 

In the pauses of the showers^ you heard the rumbling of the earth beneath, 
and the groaning waves of the tortured sea; or, lower still, and audible but 
to the watch of intensest fear, the grinding and hissing murmur of the escaping 
gases through the chasms of the distant mountain. Sometimes the cloud ap- 
peared to break from its solid mass, and, by the lightning, to assume quaint 
and Vast mimicries of human or of monster shapes, striding across the gloom, 
hurtling one upon the other, and vanishing swiftly into the turbulent abyss of 
shade ; so that, to the eyes and fancies of the affrighted wanderers, the unsub- 
stantial vapours were as the bodily forms of gigantic foes, — the agents of terror 
and of death. 

The ashes in many places were already knee-deep ; and the boiling showers 
which came from the steaming breath of the volcano forced their way into the 
houses, bearing with them a strong and suffocating vapour. In some places, 
immense fragments of rock, hurled upon the house-roofs, bore down along the 
streets masses of confused ruin, which yet more and more, with every hour, 
obstructed the way ; and, as the day advanced, the motion of the earth was 
more sensibly felt — the footing seemed to slide and creep-^nor could chariot 
or litter be kept steady, even on the most level ground. 

Sometimes the huger stones, striking against each other as they fell, broke 
into countless friigments, emitting sparks of fire which caught whatever was 
combustible within their reach ; and along the plains beyond the city the dark- 
ness was now terribly relieved ; for several houses, and even vineyards, had 
been set on flames ; and at various intervals the fires rose sullenly and fiercely 
against the solid gloom. To add to this partial relief of the darkness, the 
citizens had, here and there, in the more public places, such as the porticos 
of temples, and the entrances to the forum, endeavoured to place rows of 
torches ; but these rarely continued long ; the showers and the winds extin- 
guished them, and the sudden darkness into which their sudden birth was 
converted, had something in it doubly terrible and doubly impressing on the 
impotence of human hopes — the lesson of despair. 

Frequently, by the momentary light of these torches, parties of fugitives 
encountered each other, some hurrying towards the sea, others flying from the 
sea back to the land ; for the ocean had retreated rapidly from the shore — an 
utter darkness lay over it, and, upon its groaning and tossing waves, the storni 
of cinders and rock fell without the protection which the streets and roofs 
afforded to the land. Wild — haggard— ghastly with supernatural fears, these 
groups encountered each other, but without the leisure to speak, to consult, 
to advise ; for the showers fell now frequently, though not continuously, ex- 
tinguishing the lights which shewed to each band the death-like faces of the 
other, and hurrying all to seek refuge beneath the nearest shelter. The whole 
elements of civilization were broken up. Ever and anon, by the flickering 
lights, you saw the thief hastening by the most solemn authorities of the law, 
laden with, and fearfully chuckling over, the produce of his sudden gains. 
If, in the darkness, wife was separated from husband, or parent from child, 
vain was the hope of reunion. Each hurried blindly and confusedly on. No- 
thing in all the various and complicated machinery of social life was left, save 
the primal law of self-preservation ! 

-It seldom happens tliat in modern novels we do not track the antecedent 
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march of Sir Walter Scott. The witch of Vesuvius is of the Meg Merri- 
lies family, but of a gloomier oom^exion. tone, however, is the person- 
nage on whom the author has prodigally lavished his most embellished des- 
criptions. She is a Coriniui, and was probably sketched under the domr- 
Jieering influence of that type, left us by Madame de Stael, of loveliness 
nnd genius. 

lone knew her genius, but, with that charming versatility that belongs of 
right to women, she had the faculty, so few of a kindred genius in the less 
malleable sex can claim,— the faculty to bend and model her graceful intellect 
to nil whom it encountered. The sparkling fountain threw its waters alike 
upon the strand, the cavern, and the flowers ; it refreshed, it smiled, it daz- 
zled everywhere. That pride, which is the necessary result of superiority, she 
wore easily — in her breast it concentred itself in independence. She pursued 
thus her own bright and solitary path. She asked no aged matron to direct 
and guide her— she walked alone by the torch of her own unflickering purity. 
She obeyed no tyrannical and absolute custom. She moulded custom to her 
own will, but this so delicately and with so feminine a grace, so perfect an ex- 
emption from error, that you could not say she outraged custom, but com- 
manded it. It was possible not to love lone ; perhaps she seemed too high 
for the love of vulgar natures : but if you did once love her, it was to ado- 
ration. The wealth of her graces was inexhaustible — she beautified the com- 
monest action ; a word, a look from her, seemed magic. Love her and you 
entered into a new world ; you passed from this trite and common-place earth ; 
you were in a land in which your eyes saw everything through an enchanted 
medium. In her presence you felt as if listening to exquisite music; you were 
steeped in that sentiment which has so little of earth in it, and which music so 
well inspires— that intoxication which refines and exalts, which seizes, it is true, 
the senses, but gives them the character of the soul. 

And here, without attempting an analysis of the talc, we close our ex- 
tracts. Like Lord Byron, Mr. Bulwer skilfully works the bright and felici- 
tous expressions of other writers (such as Jeremy Taylor and Volney) 
into his own style, where they shine to advantage, like gems fashionably re- 
set. A trivial error occurs occasionally in the latiiiity with which the dia- 
logue is sometimes interspersed. Chare caput T* a familiar address,^ 
like the fiXn sttfuXn of the Greeks, if caput is a neuter noun, as it formerly 
was, should have been, charum caput. " Per Jove, per Hercule” are 
i)0t correct forms of Roman adjuration. But these are criticisms so minute 
that we feel disposed to recall them. They ore the shoe-maker’s com- 
mentary on the picture of Apelles. 


* We «ro not letiiaed that the Romani ever employed the phreie In this manner. Caput li used by 
T*i**>~* Mtthon In the mom of • penon.' h whw. Hoik, .pclu of Virgil m Mm corwm eaput. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, — At a 'meeting on the 21st March, the Lord 
Bishop was elected unanimously one of the vice-presidents, in the room of Sir 
John Franks, gone to Europe. Mr. Csoma was on the same occasion elected 
an honorary member. 

The proceedings of the evening were rendered unusually interesting by the 
exhibition of a very ingenious model, by Col. T. C. Watson, of a plan to con- 
vey the fine coal of Syllict from its elevated situation into the plain below ; 
and of. the coins and other numerous articles taken out of the tooj} of 
'Manikiala by M. de Ventura, who has presented this valuable collection to 
•Mr. Janies Prinsep, the secretary of the society. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, - At the meeting of March 1st, 
Dr. O’Shaiighnessy made the following report on the result of a chemical 
•examination of the Neem and llohena^ which were supposed to contain a 
jsalifiable ha.se, analogous to quinine iu its medicinal proprieties. 

I beg leave to state to you, for the information of the Medical and Physi- 
cal Society, that I have examined the barks of the Swictenia Febrifugn, and 
Melia Azcdirachta^ and the nut of the Cwstdpinia Bondiicellay the stems of the 
.Gentiana Chirayta, and the bark of the Cinchona Thyrsiflora of Roxburgh, or 
Hymenadyction Chrysiflorium of Wallich. 

My experiments on the Swictenia and Melia were directed solely with a 
view to obtain the salifiable bases which Mr. Piddington states he has dis- 
covered. In my experiments, I most carefully followed Mr. Piddiugton’s 
directions, but could not obtain a particle of any substance corresponding to 
the principles he describes. In other experiments, I applied to these barks the 
most recent and delicate improvements devised for vegetable analysis by 
European chemists. The result was the same ; and I am consequently com- 
pelled to doubt, if not to deny, the justice of Mr. Piddington’s conclusions. 
At all events, the specimens of the barks I examined, and which were derived 
from the most respectable sources, did not contain the new principles in 
question. 

“ In the Cccsalpinia Bonducella, I have, however, found a trace of crystal- 
line principle, which in all its characters corresponds to Strychnine, and 
respecting which I shall, on the completion of some experiment now in pro- 
gress, have to trouble the Society with an additional communication. In the 
Gentiana Chirayia I have been much disappointed ; I have obtained, it is true, 
a considerable quantity of crystals : but though chiefly of vegetable constitu- 
tion, and intensely bitter, they contain a notable proportion of lead, which 
seems essential to their constitution ; for I could not succeed in obtaining 
them, unless when the acetate of lead was used in the course of the analysis. 
On incineration they yield about eleven per cent, of oy^de of lead. I intend 
to prepare some 6f the crystals on a large scale for fufiher chemical examina- 
tion, as well as for clinical experiments. As for the Cinchona Thyrsiflora^ i 
regret to say that it is the most valueless of all. 

** It Is of jpdsprse unnecessary to trouble the Society with details of the 
analyses performed on the vegetable substances above-mentioned. I wish 
however, td notice the great quantity of sulphate of lime, which occurs in the 
crystallized state, in the course of the analysb of the Neem bark, and which 
may very readily mislead even an experienced examiner. There is no difficulty 
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in finding crystals in any thing almost that you please to estamine* ' The great 
point is, to scrutinize and identify these crystals correctly*; It is here that the 
chief difficulty of such inquiries resides.” 

At this meeting, Mr. J. Bramlcy was elected secretary, and Dr. J. Jackson 
assistant secretary, in lieu of Messrs. Twining and Egcrton, who have resigned. 

VAUIETIES. 

Amputatioji hi N’cpaul.^Dr, Bramlcy has given, in the Indian Journal of 
Medical Science i the following description of the mode in which amputation 
of the hand is performed, as a punishment, upon criminals in Ncpaul, and of 
the process of healing the stumps : 

“ The peculiar prejudices of the Nipalese towards Europeans, render them 
at all times unwilling to seek advice from the residency surgeon, and it was not 
until the forty-eighth day after the infliction that my aid was solicited. From 
six individuals I collected the following particulars. 

“ The prisoner, on being brought up to receive his punishment, is placed on 
the ground, wlmrc he is secured by two persons, while a third firmly grasps 
the upjier part of the fore arm, having previously retracted the skin as much 
as possible from the wrist upwards. The operator then proceeds with a large 
knife, well sharpened, to cut through the integuments surrounding the wrist- 
joint, at the same time carrying the incision sufficiently deep to divide as 
much of the ligarntmtous structure beneath as he is able. The hand is then 
roughly, and with considerable force, turned aside, and any remaining attach- 
ments arc at once separated by the knife. Thus concludes the operation and 
the executioner’s duty. The |n isoncr is then liberated and left to bis fate. 

“ My first jiaticnt supplied me with the following particulars of the aftcr- 
trcatinciit. The moment the hand was detached, the sufferer firmly grasped 
the skin just above the bleeding stump with the opposite member. By this 
means he contrived to maintain a sufficient degree of pressure for nearly two 
hours, so as to prevent any eonsiderabic loss of blood. About this time, two 
of his relations came to his assistance, and immediately removed him to a 
shed. When there, his assistants twisted some fine linen into a cord-like 
sha))e, which they bound with considerable tightness, commencing at the bend 
of the elbow, carrying it forwards as far as the edge of stump, and securing it 
at this point so as to prevent its becoming loosened. After this, the stump 
itself was covered with a piece of dry linen and the arm enfolded in a bandage 
of the rudest kind. For four days from this time, the parts were not inter- 
feired with, and though the man said that the blood continued to ooze out 
for the greater part of the first three days, it is clear that the loss was incon- 
siderable, as it does not appear, at any time, to have occasioned syncope. On 
the third day, some nostrum, in the form of ointment, was given to him by n 
wpinan (a practising physician of those parts) ; but as he experienced no par- 
ticular pain or uneasiness at that time, the original dressings were led un- 
touched till the following day. When these were removed, all dispositions to 
hemorrhage had ceased, and 1 conclude the superlative process had com- 
menced, as the patient said, that a yellow discharge was exuding from the 
surface of the stump. The ointment w'as then applied over it, some leaves 
were placed, whieJi are commonly used hy the natives to promote suppuration, 
and the bandages altogether discontinued. From this period, no unfavorable 
symptom appears to have occurred, and when the patient applied to me, on 
the forty-eighth day, the stump was covered with some kind of earth, and had 
11 dirty appearance. The application of a common. cataplasm, however, soon 
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iiiffiioe, a haaltby gnmulatiog tore wa$ prasenced to vicir, 
aad by porseverhig ia tbe poaltl^i wltboecasionally a sUmulating application^ 
the parts gradually healed. 

Understood that the remoTtf on the fourth day wa^ purely aeckleatal, 
Sfinply arising from the circumstance of the woman presenting him with the 
ointment on that day. But for this, tbe bandage would not have been re- 
moved, nor the wound inspected for many days subsequent. It must not, 
therefi>re, be supposed that the removal of the dressings, on tbe fourth day> 
was founded on any surgical principle whatever. 

Of the remaining individuals, who underwent a similar punishment, one 
died on the third day, and nine recovered. Six of the cases I subsequently 
treated, and in all of them tbe stumps healed about the tenth week, without 
a single circumstance arising in any one, to render the cure protracted. 

In a surgical point of view, the foregcHng remarks are instructive, inas^ 
much as wc learn from them that large arteries such as the radial, ulnar, 
and onterosseal, may be divided without fatal hemorrhage occurring, and with 
no better provision of art, than the simple means adopted in these cases* In 
the six ca.ses which fell under my immediate Uotice, thqre was no dribbling of 
blood observed through the dressings after die third day ; and although it is 
reasonable to infer that the previous and almost constant draining of blood 
from the wound, though not to any great amount, might be sufficient to inter* 
nipt the inflammatory process which supervenes in the epats of the vessels, it 
nevertheless would appear that the deposit of adhesive matter at their orifices 
is not driven off by the blood, but becomes organized with the tunics, so as to 
render the obstruction complete in the space of three days. Be it also re- 
membered, that the pressure required to suppress the hemorrhage in these ex- 
amples is not so powerful as to interfere with tbe curative process. Nor is it 
less worthy of notice, that, when suppuration is fairly established, the swelling 
of the integuments is so trivial as not to require the patients to loosen or 
remove the cord-like bandage. In five cases this bandage was not interfered 
with till from tbe 12th to the Idtli day. 

** The fact that the bleeding orifices of the largest arteries of the extremities 
can be successfully checked by means of pressure alone, is already known to 
some surgeons on the Continent, though I am not aware that it has been taken 
advantage of by English practitioners.’* 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Unes qf Eminent ZooiogistSf from Aristotle to Lianaus : uM Introductory Remarks on 
the Study qf Natural and Occasional Observations on the Progress oj Zoology, 

By W. Macgillivray, A.M., F.R.S.E., &c Bting Vol. XVI. of tbe Edinburgh 
Cahinei Library. EdinlHirgh, 1634. Oliver and Boyd. 

This Is not a mere biograpliical narrative; it includes a succinct summary of Uio 
respective systems of Aristotle and Pliny, amongst the ancients ; of Ray and Linnoitts 
OHiongst tlie na?derns. The first may be Mid to have conceived and invented the ele- 
mentary parts of a system of classification, which Ray, or rather Willugbby, digested 
into form, and Linn4 methodised ; succeeding zoologists improving upon their efforts. 
The histories of Conrad Gesner, Belon, Salviani, Rondclct, Aldrovandi, Johnston^ 
Goedart, Rcdi, and that singular' man, Swammerdam, are given perhaps too briefly ; 
that of Ray and lleailiur more at length. Of Wlllughby we have but a cursory notice 
id the account of Ray. Hie biography of Linnd is ample, and must always bp read 
with interest. The account of bis solitary Lapland Journey of 4,000 miles, of the 
opposition he experienced wherever be went, of the hardships he endured, of tbe fllnal 
triumphs which cremned his perseverance, is clothed with all Uie attractiveness of a fict 
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tion invented to please. Oreaaionrt notieei .of the moet eiiifneDt p£ Llaed*i jitiiiib are 
given in the narrrative; end Mr. MaegiUtvrap*# outline of the Sjgftisma Naiungf the 
loological arrangement of which be defends from some unreasonable objections, is con- 
cise. aind perspicuous. Of man, the hrst geiras^ of his first order, Linou unfortu- 
nately made two species, the homo m/mciu, or man proper, and the homo troglotl^yteo^ or 
orang-outang. The other fundamental errors and defects of the Linnaean system^j- 
which iuive been the topics of much ridicule, are pointed out witli that charity and 
indulgence to which the author's merits entitle him. Mr. Macgillivray appears to have 
studied Linn^'s portrait plirenologically ; he represents him as evidently an active, 
lively little man, possessed of much acuteness, great judgment, a love of order, a self- 
estimation not susceptible of being diminished by opposition, and a love of approba-i 
tion prompting his benevolent mind to generous labours." 

Tlie work is useful as well as amusing; it would have been more complete liad it 
included Bufibn and Cuvier. 

A Trdiminary Discourse on the Study (f Natural History, By William Swainso>> 
£sq. Being Vol. LIX. of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cychjiadia, London, 1834 . 
Longman and Co. Taylor. 

This is the first volume of a new department of the Cabinet Cyclopaedia^ to be devoted 
to natural history, the series consisting of zoology, botany, mineralogy, and geology ; 
the first to extend to fourteen volumes ; the three last to be included in one volume cacli. 

In this introductory volume, Mr. fiwainson has investigated the origin of natural 
history, beginning with a sketch of the rise and progress of zoological science, from- its 
foundation by Aristotle to the He^ne Animal of Cuvier, lie then considers the general 
nature and advantages of the study of natural history ; next, the principles on which 
natural history relies for its successful prosecution, and the considerations by w hich the 
natural system maybe developed; lastly, the present state of zoological science in 
Britain, and the means best calculated for its encouragement and extension. 

In the first branch of his inquiry, Mr. Swainson treads lightly over the ground tra** 
versed by Mr. Macgillivray, iu the preceding work. Tiicre is not much discrepancy in 
their several estimates of the merits of tlie early zoologists. Mr, Swainson ranks the 
merits of Aristotle higher and those of Linnavus lower than Mr. Mncgillivray; the for. 
mer has likewise noticed zoologists, wliose names arc scarcely mentioned by the latter. 
Some of the facts incidentally adverted to by Mr. Swainson, on the characters of 
natural groups," are curious ; and in the last part of the work, ** on the present state of 
zoological science in Britain," he bestows some strictures upon our scieiitific societies 
and institutions, which will not be esteemed very complimentary by those bodies, in 
respect to the admission of members, the printing of papers, and the distribution of 
rewards. After drawing no flattering picture of the encouragements afforded to science 
by public societies formed for that express purpose, be notices anotlier association, 
whose objects are commercial, but whose patronage of science in all that relates to the 
civil and natural history of Asia is without parallel," and which, he says, entitles the 
East^India Company ** not only to a place among the scientific institutions of tliis em* 
pirc, but to rank with the first and foremost in Europe." He enumerates some of the 
specific acto which the Company have done to encourage Oriental literature and natural 
science ; •‘ in short,’* he concludes, •• in whatever light we view the scientific patronage 
exercised by the India Company, it is scarcely possible to do justice to that munificent 
spirit which is apparent in all the details." 

Th€ Court ^ Sigmund Augustus^ or Poland in Vie Sirteetith Century, By Alexander 
B aovixowsKi. Done into English by a Polish Refugee. Three Vols. London^ 
1834. IfOngman and Co. 

y/n have read this historical novel with a great deal of pleasure, tliough we fear it is 
not likely to attract tlie great mass of novel- readers. Bronikowski, the author, who has 
raeently died, was descended from an ancient I’olish family; he distingiiisbed himself 
under Napoleon, and upon the new organization of Poland, under tlie treaty of Vienna, 
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b* rettnA to'Genaanjr, and davotcd Mmself to litararjr pursuits : his novels are adapted 
to familiarize modorn Europe with the early manners of the SclaTonic nations. 

This novel is of that complexion ; but its incidents possess besides considerable 
interest. The groundwork of the story is historical. Sigismund 1 1., surnamed Au- 
gustus,«-his reign being esteemed the Augustan era of Puland,— ascended the throne 
under unfavourable auspices, arising from his unpopular marriage with the widow of a 
Polish grandee, and from the intrigues of his mother. Queen Ilona, daughter of the 
last Duke of Milan, who had prostituted the rewards of the crown to her favourites, 

. under her husband's reign, and desired to enjoy the same power in her sou's. Upon 
tills basis, the author has erected the superstructure of his novel, in which the intrigues 
of the queen, the court, and tlie nobles, are conducted by a variety of agents, whoso 
characters and contrivances, including even sorcery and magic, or what was believed to 
be such in that age, keep up perpetually the interest of the plot. The history of tho 
celebrated Michael Glinski, the favourite and (as most favourites are) tyrant of King 
Alexander of Lithuania, is neatly interwoven into the story, and forms a very striking 
episode. 

Tlic translator appears to have performed his part admirably. The style is pure 
idiomatical English ; and the Introduction, wliich gives the reader a sketch of the early 
history of Poland, sujiplics, w*ith the notes, all that is necessary to enable him to under, 
stand the allusions in the novel. 

Biographical Sketches nf Eminent Artists / comprising PninterSf Stmlptors, Engravers^ and 
Architects, Jrom the Earliest Ages to the Present Time : interspersed with Original 
Anecdotes. To which is added an Introduction^ containing a Jiritf Account of Various^ 
Schools of Art. By John Goulu, London, 1834. K. Wilson. 

Am. that can he said in commendation of a work like this, which is a concise epitome 
of what is to be found in larger works, is that the matter is carefully condensed, and 
that the materials arc correctly put togetlier. To this commendation Mr. Gould a])pears 
fully entitled : he did not aim at a copious and critical work, or at producing new 
matter. 

An Encyclopecdia (f Geography. By I Icon Murray, F.Il.S. K. J'art 
An Encyclopedia (f Gardening. By J C. Lornox, F.L.G.ll. and Z.S. Part XL 
The Architectural Magazine. Conducted by the same. No. VIII. 

The Brst of these works (all of which are published by Messrs. Longman and Co.) 
continues to support its character, as one of the neatest, most consise, and best arranged 
works of the kind we ever saw. When complete, it will contain a greater body of in- 
formation, illustrated by exquisite little cuts, than in a similar work of many times its 
size and cost. The present part includes an admirable compendium of the geography of 
India. 

■ Mr. Loudon's Encyclopedia <f Gardening is also valuable for its astonishing cqnden- 
^tion. Tlie quantity of matter contained in this part (price 2s. 6d.} might be expanded 
into a volume. ^ , 

His Architectural Magazine continues to be a depository of articles and communica- 
tions hjghly useful (o professional persons. Me sutor ultra crepidam, A writer in tiie 
ipagaxifiet noticing tbe architecture of China, says : ** It appears from Mr. GutzlaiTs 
SMkXJournal ^ a Voyage along the Coast tf China) f that the idea generally entertained, 
of the Chinese being averse to the introduction of strangers into their country, is a 
delusidki propagated by tbe East- India Uompany in support of their monopoly.'* All 
tlie Company lia|^ centeoded for is, that the authorities (f ChinOf superior and local, are 
averse to tbe inPhKfMction of strangers into their country, and that point Mr. Gutxla/Ts 
work expressly demonstratei, for It was owing to their opposition, he declares, that his 
voyage failed, as a mercantile spMulation. The writer adds: that monopoly being 
now, in a gr^ measure, destroyed, we may ebon expect to have travels in the interior 
of China, by European artist^, architects, and cultivators, Ac." We suspect tins writer, 
. like many others, knows but little of what be is writing about. 
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FinderCs Landsa/jM: Illustra.loiis of the BiLle, Paris VII, and VIII, .Murray, 

fFestall and Marlin* s lUustraliofis of the JBiUe, Paris VI. and VII, Bull and 
Churton. 

Fikden's work continues to excite the admiration of nil persons of taste. The fo?- 
lowing plates arc eminently beautiful ; View from Mount Lebanon ; the excavated 
temple at Sclali ; another view of Petra ; and Assos, the city in Asia Minor whither 
St. Paul travelled from Alexandria- Troas. ^ 

Some of the cuts in Messrs. Westall and Martin's work arc very much superior to 
those in the other parts. As pictures, most of them evince high talent; as engravings, 
some are poor. Wood is a very imperfect material on which to transfer the magical 
characteristics of Mr. I\Iartin*s style. 

De La Foj/c*s French School Classics. Vols. I. and JI. London, 1831. Sherwood 
and Co. 

De La Vot/cs VocahuUny of French Verbs and Complete Orthoepisl, or Dictionary tf 
Sounds in the French Lan^iiuagc, London, 18:M. Sherwood and Co. 

These works, by a gentleman who has had much experience in the tuition of youth, 
and whose talents are well known at Addiscombe, simplify the language so much as to 
make the (raiislation and pronunciation of French, as he expresses it, a mere child's 
play." 

The two volumes of the Classics contain TclemnchuSy Charles the Tiuejflh, Peter the 
Great, Cyrus, and Belisarius, these works being abridged by tbc omission of all indif> 
ferent matter ami passages of subordinate interest. M. De La Voye's plan and execu* 
tjon arc both excellent. 

The f^ocahulary exhibits a new and very ingenious arrangement, and must afford 
w'ondcrfiil facilities to the learner. 


ANNUALS. 

The Oriental Annual for 1835. Bull and Churton. 

Tills beautiful work, and the success which, we understand, has rendered it the most 
prosperous of the annuals, sliew that British India is beginning to take the place in 
our popular literature to wliich.it is so justly LMititlcd. Nothing can be more captivating 
than the forms in W'liich the legends and talcs, the architectural monuments, natural 
productions, and tlic gorgeous though barbaric magnificence of the East are clothed. 
The rich and tasteful binding is in strict keeping with the interior embellishments, from 
the classic pencil of Mr. Win. Daniell, whose felicitous delineations of Asiatic scenery 
leave him without a rival. The engravings, twenty-two in number, afford a very 
interesting variety, the views of mosque, palace, and tomb being diversified by a por- 
trait of a llajpootni female, representations of the yak and the rhinoceros, a fruit-stall 
with its graceful occupant, the interior of a civilian’s mansion in Calcutta, and a con- 
flict between the voyagers of the Sunderbuiids and a boa-constrictor : all eulogy of 
the talents of an artist so well known and so highly appreciated as MrJ*Daniell would 
be superfluous. We, therefore, turn to tlie descriptive portion of the work, which 
merits a very high degrcje of praise. Mr. Gaunter has shewn, in the arduous and diffi. 
cult task of condensation, an earnest desire to preserve an Oriental character throughout 
his pages. He has, with the best taste, selected his poetical illustrations from the works 
of native writers, ancient and modern, introducing quotations from the Hindoo 
theatre, translated by the greatest of our Sanscrit scholars, Mr. Horace Hayman WU* 
son, with the happiest effect; stanzas from Hafis, and the beautiful song of tb^^Gange^ 
boatmen, by the youthful poet of Hindoostan, Kasiprasad Ghosh. Mr.^Caunter's 
striking and characteristic tale of the liajpootni bride, will, no doubt, startle many 
readers ; but they liave only to procure the Annals ef RajasVhan, by Colonel Tod, to 
prove that tlie picture is not overdrawn. Hiroughout the whole of Uie work, this dilu 
gent enquirer has availed himself of tl^ marvels which continually meet the eye in 
travelling through Hindoostan, and though adhering strictly to facts, which no one 
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aoquaiiMWtirMi India woold think cif diluting, he has diffhaed orer the whole an air 
of romance highly attractive to vast multitudes who would shrink from information in 
any otlivr sliape. Tlie late publication of M. Jacquemont's Letters has betrayed the 
deplorable state of ignorance which has so long prevailed in France respecting our 
Indian possessions ; we are afraid that, until very lately, they have not been much bet. 
ter known in England. Nothing can be better adapted to render the subject more gene- 
rally popular, than this splendid and interesting work, which is calculated to find 
favour with all ages and all classes. 

Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1835. Longman and Co. 

Tkk subject of this year's Picturesque Annual is “ Scott and Scotland," by Mr. 
Leltch Ritchie ; and the engravings (twenty-one in number), from drawings by Mr. 
Cattermole, are intended to illustrate, not only the present volume, but the tales, 
romances, and poems of Sir Walter Scott. Historical incidents, masonry, architec- 
tural antiquities, local scenery, traditional anecdotes and tales, in short, ** the histori- 
cal manners of the people ** of Scotland, compose, therefore, the farrago liteliif wlucli 
consists of a continuous narrative, though of diversified complexion. Mr. llitchie 
ficems quite at home in his interesting delineations, and the embellishments are of 
first-rate character, exhibiting the ingenious droughtsinan's and the engraver's merits 
very prominently. Melrose Abbey, lioslyn Chapel, West Bow, Edinburgh, and 
Qncen Mary's Bed-Chamber in Uulyrood House (in which the artist has prettily 
introduced Sir Walter Scott, apparently meditating upon by-gone times), are exquisite 
pieces. 

Friendship's Offhtng fttr 1835. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

We always open the Friends/tip's Offering willi a presentiment that we shall be pleased 
with it, and we have never yet been disappointed. Its diversity of composition^ 

In verse and prose, intent all hearts to gain, 

Dlcnding the arch and simple, grave and gay, 

Bui leaning aye unto the moral strain ; 

its tone of sentiment,— its embellishments,— make up a whole which, though not of 
daxzliiig beauty, possesses the charm some faces Iiavc, whose features never tire, llic 
frontispiece, My ain Bonnie Ijassie," the view of " Saltzburg," “ Lucy," and the 

Two Kates," arc very pretty pictures. Amongst the compositions, “ Tlie Old Ba- 
chelor and Ilis Sister," by the author of Truckleboroiigh Hall, is an inimitable speci- 
men of bis dry humour. It would Jiave furnished an excellent subject for one of the 
embellishments ; but it needs no picture to illustrate it, for it is a picture itself. 

The Comic Offering for 1835. Edited by Louisa Henrictta Sheridan. Smith, El- 
der, and Co, 

' Full of fun, as usual. Upwards of sixty cuts, some of them deip, but no wounds 
or hurt. Everything is in jest, nothing in earnest, except a constant eflTort to make you 
laugh. So many puns were never yet put into an equal space; and, we think. Miss 
Sheridan's boq|c will shew why humour is so called, inasmuch as many readers will get 
but a few pages through it, before the moisture comes into their eyes — with laughing. 

LITEHARY INT£LLI€Bi^€%. 

Baboo Ram Comul Sen has in the press, at Gilcutta, an English and Bengalee 
Dictionary, being a translation of Todd's editldn of Johnson, In two volumes, ono 
English and Bengalee, the other Bengalee and English. Prefixed Is an Essay on the 
Bengal language and literature. 

A new edition of Forbes* Oriental Memoirs, with memoirs of his IHh, by the Coun- 
teas Montalembeirt (daughter of ' the author), is announced. 

The Life of Sal^-ed-Deen, as connect^ with the Crusades, and the Subversion of 
the Fathemite Calipbs in Egypt, by Sir Harford Jones Brydges, will shortly appear. 

Captains Marryat and Chamicr lure preparing a Dictionary of the Naval and Military 
Engagements, with the names of the Officers who distinguislied tfiertiselvcs, oommen- 
cing with the war of 1792, down lb the present time. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Claims un the King of Oudk. 

(Ordered to be prhiled^ M Jiim.) 

Letter from Henry St. Okorgk Tcr-KKR, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
recorded on the Proceedings of the Court of Jlircctors, the I2th Februaiy 
1831 . 

To the Honourable the (hiiirt of Directors. 

Honouralilo Sirs : 

A WRIT of mandamus having been moved f(»r in the King’s Bench, to 
compel this Court to sign and forward tt) India the despatch which was sent 
tons for signature on the loth December relating to the claim of tlie 

Lucknow bankers on the Covernment of Oude ; I feel it to be my duly to 
declare, that it is impossilile for me to comply with the requisition of the 
Board of Chinimissioners for the Atliiirs of Tmlia on this particular occasion. 

I am quite aware that f am called upon to act ministerially only in signing 
the <lespatch of the Board ; but there are cases where I cannot act even 
ministerially. There are ohiigations superior to that of yielding ohedience to 
a mandamus, and there are acts which c-annot ho performed without a 
violation of tliose principles on which all law is foundeil. The Legislature 
can no doubt invest a public funclionurv witli large discretional powers, but 
these powers can never extend so far as to give a legal sanction to an act in 
itself illegal and criminal. 

The order which we are retpiired t<» issue has for its oljject to enforce pay- 
ment of a claim, which has never been admitted or substantiated, wliicrh takes 
its origin s(»me forty years ago, and wliicli is understood lu amount, with 
interest, to more than a million sterling. The claim must he enforced against 
one whom we recognise in tin* character of a sovereign prince, and whom we 
must lay prostrate and involve in ruin, if, tlisreganiing his remonstrances, we 
persist in compelling payment of this demand, witliout a regular adjudication, 
since it is well known that it Avill he followed liy other (leinan«ls of the same 
kind to an enormous amount. Let it be remembered always, that this is only 
one of many claims on the state of Oude which wo may he called upon, and 
which we have been called upon, to enforce ; and I can perceive no ground 
whatever for separating it from the rest, or for exerting in favour of the 
claimants an authority or influence which we will not exert in any other case. 

If it be not intended to use force in the execution of the orders of the 
Board, they will remain inoperative ; they will effect nothing ; and they will 
be indeed worse than useless : for every means short of force were resorted 
to in 1816 for the purpose of inducing the Nawaub to satisfy this particular 
claim. The next step tpiist then be a resort to military execution, or the 
threat ^f military execution ; and who is prepared to say what consequences 
may result from such a proceeding? One effect must certainly he produced; 
we must sink in the estimation of our allies and native subjects, for the act 
will be stamped in their minds with the character of injustice and oppressioii ; 
and who is so ignorant as not to perceive that the loss of reputation must, in 
our particular si^ation in India, endanger the stability of our power? 

Far from wishing to carry on a hostile contest with the Board, my study 
has been, in the station which I have the honour to hold, to promote a good 
understanding between tlie two authorities, to conciliate confidence, and tg 
smooth away difficulties, so far as this could be done without compromising 
the independence of the Court or the interests of the public service. I have 
Asiat»Journ*N ohA5.Nof>9, 2 K 
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followed this course, both from inclination and upon principle ; for even when 
the two authorities concur and cordially co-operate, the work to be per- 
formed is of such magnitude as to be almost beyond our power of execution ; 
while it is quite apparent that, if collision take place, if discord prevail, and 
habitual opposition be offered on either side, the machine of Government must 
absolutely stand still. 

But here let me render an act of simple justice. During the brief period 
in which I have had the honour of assisting at personal conferences with the 
President of the Board, I have found that minister as anxious as the Chair- 
man and myself to promote harmony, and to consult the interests of the ser- 
vice. 

Every question has been debated with fairness and candour, and the greatest 
solicitude has been shown to remove every cause of dift'erence, and to allow 
the utmost weight and consideration to every proposition which our duty has 
led us to bring foj ward on the part of the Court. 

On this one point the difl’erence has been extreme and irroconcilcahle, 
involving a principle which it was impossible for us to concede. We could 
not consent to be parties in overturning the deliberate decision of successive 
Courts and successive Boards. If the judgment of our predecessors is to be 
set aside, after the lapse of a long period of years, without new facts being 
adduced, without the case assuming any new feature, what would be stable in 
our proceedings; what resolution would be permanent, what act would be 
final? During the long administration of Manpiess Wellesley, when the case 
was more recent and the facts more susceptible of proof, no step was taken 
by the Supreme Government to obtain an adjudication of the claim. His 
Lordship’s subsequent advocacy of it was at a tiriie when he had no otficial 
responsibility, and when he was not in a situation to pronounce a judgment. 
Lord Hastings, although evidently disposed to favour the claimants, limited 
his interference to importunate recommendations to the Nawaub through the 
resident at Lucknow, and admitted that the case Avas not one which the 
British Government was warranted in formally supporting. But the whole 
question has been so fully canvassed in the Court’s letter of the 1st March 
last, that it is quite unnecessary for me to enter upon any further examination 
of its merits. 

I am called upon, then, to make a decided stand; and 1 feel that it ought to 
be made at all hazards. Adjusted as arc the powers between the two depart- 
ments, what gives, or can give, weight and influence to the Court? The 
knowledge, experience, and political integrity of its members : take away 
these, and the Board become supreme. 

The Court, by manifesting on great occasions firm resolution and a high 
spirit of independence, will raise its own character, and inspire confidence 
and respect. Our servants, who have not always shown a becoming deference 
to our authority and station, will learn to obey a power which is prepared 
calmly to resist that which it believes to be wrong, and steadily to enforce that 
which it feels to be right; and acting thus, our constituents, and the British 
public, and the people of India, will be satisfied that the Court of Directors is, 
what it ought to be, an efficient organ of administration, to whom the interests 
of a great empire may safely be confided. 

1 have, kc. 

East-lndia House, (Signed) H, St. G. Tucker. 

fith February 1834. 
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LuTtkk from John Loch, Esq., Chairman, recorded on the Proceedings® of 
the Court of Directors of the 19th of February 1831. 

To the Honourable Court of Directors. 

Gentlemen : 

Althoup-h extremely reluctant to trouble the Court with any written state- 
ment explanatory of the motives which influence my public conduct, yet being; 
unable to concur in the view which several of my colleagsues have expressed of 
the course necessary to be pursued with respetrt to the draft rog;arding; the 
claims of the Lucknow bankers, I think it rig;ht to record the grounds upon 
which 1 differ from them. 

'^Ihe draft in question has been framed by the Board, under the authority 
given to them by the 15th section of the Act of the 33d Geo. 111. c. 52. 
riio Court have avaih'd themselves of the rights reserved by the same 
section to remonstrate. Tlie roinon.strance, and our individual exertions in 
sup])ort of it, have boon without eflect. The Board insist upon the draft 
being despatched, and have resorted to a court of law for the purpose of 
enforcing their authority. 

A determination on the part of a director not to affix his signature, under 
any circumstanco.s, to such a draft, appears, to the best of my judgment, to bo 
tantamount to a determination to resist the operation of law, which, if parti- 
cipated in by a majority of the directors, would stop the wheels of the Indian 
Government; and if confined to a smaller number, cannot save them from 
sharing whatever re.sponsibility the Court may be considered to incur, so long 
as they continue to be directors. I feel it never could consist with iny sense 
of propriety to remain a director after I had decided not to be a party in 
carrying on the affairs of the Company, under the system which the Legis- 
lature has prescribed ; much less should I consider myself justified in deter- 
mining, and in advising my colleagues, to abstain from doing what the law 
has imposed ; for I cannot imagine any doctrine more fatal to every principle 
of government, than that a person filling a high and rcsijonsihle station, may 
judge for himself whether or not he will pay obedience to the laws enacted 
for his guidance. If the legislative enactments regarding the (Company are 
defective, it rests with us to point out the defects, ami with Faiiiamcnt to 
apply a suitable remedy ; but as long as the laws exist, we arc, I submit, 
bound to obey them ; this at least is my view of our duty, and which it is 
especially incumbent upon me, as filling the Chair, faithfully to discharge. 
Neither can I allow that any responsibilily attaches to the directors for acts 
done by them in obedience to the authority of the Board, when exercised iii 
opposition to the protests of the Court. Sooner than be responsible for thU 
draft, 1 would resign my seat ; but no such responsibility exists. If T sign if, 
I do so ministerially, and because the law compels me ; and surely every 
director knows that he is required in some cases to do what the Secret Com- 
mittee is always required to do, — to act merely ministerially, in communicating 
to the Indian governments orders and instructions for which the Board are 
exclusively responsible. 

That there may be circumstances of a public nature which, although onJ^ 
affecting me ministerially, would induce me to decline any longer to act in the 
direction, I fully admit. If the Board, for example, were imposing upon the 
Court a system of government wliich appeared to me to involve the vital 
interests and stability of the Company, and the general character of its admi- 
nistration, I should not hesitate to relinquish my seat, and to explain to the 
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proprietors my reasons for so doing. But this is not our present situation. 
The deputy-chairman has stated, and I most cordially concur with him, that, 
since we have had the honour of communicating with the President of the 
Board as tlie organs of the Court, that minister has manifested an anxious 
desire to consult the interests of India. A decision on the question of the 
claims of the Lucknow bankers had, unfortunately, been passed by the Board, 
and our utmost efforts to change it have been unavailing. But wdiilst there is 
not a member of the ("ourt who more deeply and sincerely regrets tlie course 
which the Board has taken than myself, \ feed it Avould not become me, upon 
that solitary ground, to adopt the strong alter native of resignation, instead of 
placing my name ministerially, and under protest, to the despatch. 

Lvery director is “ honml to support tiio Company hv his best advice, 
counsel, and assistance.’' I acquit luj^self of that ohligatiou, upon this occa- 
sion, by the counsel I have given, and shall continue to give, that the (-ourt 
slymld use every legal means in their power to prevent the transmission of 
this most ohjectionahlo despatch; hut tliaf, after having done so, they shouhl 
obey the law, and by that example inculcate iu others the important duty of 
obedience to their legal orders. 

T remain, Kc. 

19th February IS.dd. (Signed) Joiix Lo( ii. 


Lkttkr from John Founns, Ksep, recorded on the Proceedings of the Court 
of DiiHMrtors of the 2btli February 1831. 

Ceiitlemen : Kast-India House, 2Gth February 1834. 

The various views taken by the Court on tlie claim of the Calcutta hankers, 
Monohiir Doss and Seotul Baboo, and on the policy of interferemre to promote 
its adjustment, render it necessary that each individual diretdor should make 
some declaration on the disputed points ; and that necessity is the more appa- 
rent in tlio case of one w ho finds himself in an unsupported minority. Such a 
position may subject liim to a charge of presumption, in opposing liimself to 
the decision of a body of gentlemen general] y distiuguished by their experience 
and ability; hut tlie paramount duty of acting an independent part, wJicn the 
facts presented to his refiection lead him to an opposite conelusion, cannot be 
denied by those who tlicmselves exercise the right of following asimilar course. 

As briefly, then, as is due to so important a subject, T Avould state the rea- 
sons which influenced my opinion, that the claim is, in the first instance, 
founded in ju.stice, and, in the next, tlint it is incumbent on the Company to 
address its strongest representations to the king of Oude to effect a settlement 
of it. 

In the first place, the predecessors of the claimants, in the year 1794, ad- 
vanced to the vizier of Oude, Asoph-ul-Dowlah, a sum of 11,58,700 sicca 
rupees for the use of his government, on the security of bonds hearing interest 
at 36 per cent. Nor were his obligations limited to this single case. The 
heedless rule of the nabob had involved his finances in such arrear, and so 
heavy were the demands upon his revenue on various accounts, but chiefly for 
the payment of a largo subsidy (fifty lacs) to the Company, that he was con- 
strained to the resource of borrowing in any quarter where he could find 
lenders. Accordingly, we find an array of Europeans as well as natives in the 
number of those who made advances to him, for the same object, and under the 
same conditions, as that of the bankers. 

Under the relations subsisting between the vizier and the Company, and the 
necessity that he should place his finances on a better footing, with a view to a 
more wholesome administration of his government. Lord Cornwallis and Sir 
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John Shore repeatedly urfrcd the liquidation of the debt he had contracted. 
This was tJic first act of interference. In pursuance of this advice, and in 
order to ascertain his dcf)fs, it appears the vizier applied to the f;;overiior- 
{••enoral for the assistance of Mr. Cherry, the resident at the court of Lucknow. 
On the (Munpliaiice of (lovernnient, Mr. Cherry insiituled tJie inquiry; and, 
on the 1 llh of April 17«‘k>i transmitted to Lord 'J’cif;nnioiilh a list of the Oude 
creditors, in tlie cnunicration of wh«)m appeared tlic names of the Calcutta 
bankers. This was the second act of interferen<*e. 

On the completion of this inquiry, the vizier ]n*oposed a compromise to his 
creditors; the terms of which were, that, instead of (‘ompound interest at 3(» 
per (rent, per annum, tln'ii' irlaims should he mado up at IS percent, to a certain 
period ; the hjiiro])eaus to he ])aid liy instalments in live years, the natives in 
six. This comprouHse was accepted hy the native creditors, with the excfrption 
of the claiuiants, hut jvjected hy the Kuropeans, with one or two exceptions, 
althoui*h the slatmnents ar(‘ si^nu'what contradictorv, who maintained and rc- 
croived the paynnuit of their claims in fidl. 'This ineipiality on tin? part of tho 
vizier called forth the just nqirohation (jf Lord T<'i‘^ ninoiit h ; and Mr. 
liUinsdi'n, who succ<*eded ^NTr. ( 'herry, appears to have repivsented to the vizier, 
that “liis own credit and true [»olicy * rt'qnircd him to c:ive the same terms to 
his native creditors whicli he had j;ranted to the Kuropeans. 'J'his w as tl'.e third 
act of iiiterlerence. 

Of the actual and doci(h‘<l interference of tin- ‘i’ 0 \ (?rnment, theiadore, throuf: h 
the aji’ency of their rosidejits, in a (piostioii (In* seltlenumt of whicli had been 
nrc'ed hy two successive <.';overnors-i»M*neral, thei (' jqipears tol;e no doubt. Such 
heino* tho facts, lot us cousidor how thoy Ijoar upon the justice' of tho doht in 
(picslion, Asoph-nl-J)o\\ hih, to f»uai*d apiinst any fictitious claims, ro^piostcd 
the interfcreiicjo of th.e resident, to emilile him to (listin»'uish his real creditors ; 
witlioiit such a list, and tlu' scrutiny of his ow n ofiicers, he was detiM iuined not 
to admit a sin«*le elaiin. Xow, wlu.m iho list was snhmittod to him, is it a]>pa- 
rent lliat ho did a single act, or expressed a sinii^lo word, indicative of his dissont 
to any one claims On tlio contrary, wo find that he at once procc'eded to ad- 
justment. U hat infereTice can he di:nvn fiinn the fact of coinproinise, hut 
tliat tlie vizier, the person most iiilerestcd to dispute the validity of tho claims 
in question, was satisfied with the intt prity of the debts eniimorated in tho re- 
sident’s list. Tlu! course of tiu? vizier was maikt‘d w’itli e(]ual caution and 
sagfacity; acting with so mucli delilieratioii, he could never base assented to the 
insertion in the list of a doubtful claim, or proceeded to compromise in any case 
where lie w^as not assured of its reality. It further appears, that the a^ent, 
Munsoram, reji’cted the coinproinise, and that, be it observed, before he w as 
aw are of the tonus whicli w ould be oficred to the Kuropoan creditors. To 
what can we attribute this rejection, but to the consciousness of the reality of 
the claim ? Had tlio bankers palmed a fii^titious debt on the g-overnment, they 
W'ould have been foremost in accepting^ the terms. They chalIong:cd the closest 
investigation. By rejecting the composition, they hazarded the loss of the 
entire debt. If their claim had not been based on justice, they would not 
have ventured on the challenge, nor risked the sacrifice. 

On the death of Asoph-nl-llowlah, Saadiit AH was placed by the British 
Government on the inusnud of Oude, and the very first act of that Government 
was one that completely recognized the justice of tho debts contracted by the 
late vizier. A preliminary treaty, agreed upon in 17^18, between Saadut All 
and the Company, contained an ai-ticle binding the vizier to pay his brother’s 
debts in three years; the definitive treaty omitted that article. Whatever 
motive of policy might have influenced Lord Tcignmoiith in abandoning the 
stipulation, the fact proves his sense of the justice of the claims of the credi- 
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tors, for otherwise it never would have occurred to his Lordship to introduce it 
as a specific condition in the preliminary treaty. On any other supposition, 
the conduct of his lordship is inexplicable. He may have then yielded to ex- 
pediency, but he had not forg^otten the previous representations he had fre- 
quently made to the gfovernment of Oude to adjust the claims of its native 
creditors. By forbearinjr to urfjo that article, have not the Company them- 
selves incurred the liability? By relievinj^ the vizier from his obligation of 
paying- the debts of his predecessor, does not that obligation fall on themselves? 
Have they not, by suffering it to sink, through the avowed preference given to 
their own interests, prejudiced the rights of the creditor? 

But, siibso(piently to this abandonment of the cause he had on the first im- 
pulse formerly espoused, we find Lord "J’eignmoiith making a last eff'ort to 
awaken a sense of justice in the breast of Saadiit Ali, and to save this claim of 
right from prostration at the shrine of policy, lie says to him, that “ it was 
still left to his equity to satisfy such claims as he miglit deem fair and just, and 
that in this class he would, upon inquiry, probably find the demands of the 
shroffs upon the late vizier, and if so, that it would be to his interest not to 
overlook them.” 

But, independently of the original recognition of those claims by Asoph-ul- 
Dowlah, the conduct of Saadut Ali affords ample confirmation of their justice. 
Notwithstanding fio strove to free himself from the obligation lie was under of 
discharging those claims, still be never questioned their reality. ^V’’heIl ho 
prevailed upon Lord Tcigniiiouth to omit the stipulation in the definitive 
treaty, he did not insinuate they were unfounded ; when, in 1801, he attempted, 
with no ordinary subtlety, “ under the shelter of the British name,” to use Lord 
Wellesley’s words, ** to cancel all the debts of the state of Oude,” he never 
hinted that there was no obligation on his government to discharge them. 
Exulting in his triumph over the facility of the British Government, he de- 
clares that he is exonerated from the debts, hocanso there is no stipulation 
in the treaty to hind him to their payment. But with all his efforts to 
rid himself of the obligation, w'hat does he add? “ this is an affair which will 
be adjusted between the state and the creditors of the late Nawauh;” an ad- 
mission which proves his conviction of their validity. The commentary of 
Colonel Scott on the proposition of Saadut Ali too well forvvarned Lord 
Wellesley that no reliance could be placed on the faithless vizier. However, 
had he believed these debts to have been fictitious, can we doubt that he would 
not have protected himself from further importunity by so specious an evasion ? 
It may surely be inferred, then, that the circumstances attending the authenti- 
cation were so notorious and convincing, as to preclude him from resorting to 
such a subterfuge. 

Secondly, is it the duty of the Company to interfere, with a view to the pay- 
ment of these claims? 

That one independent state has a right to interfere, as against another, to 
obtain redress of wrong done to any of its subjects, is a principle fully recog- 
nised by the practice of all civilized nations. This may be illustrated by the 
single instance of the interference of England at the close of the war to obtain 
the payment of debts due by France to English subjects ; the analogy may not 
be complete, because we dictated our terms to a conquered people. . But what 
is there in the relations which have so long subsisted between the government 
of Oude and the Company, which can prevent us, as they never have prevented 
us, from interfering in the internal concerns of Oude? How far it is the duty 
of one state to interfere is the point in dispute. It seems to me that the duty 
t)f interference flows as a natural consequence from the relationship between a 
state and its subjects. The sovereign, in return for the allegiance and submis- 
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sion paid by his subject, is under an obligation to maintain his rights by whom- 
soever invaded, and to redress his wrongs by whomsoever inflicted. Whether 
a fellow-citizen or a foreign state be the perpetrator, the duty of protection is 
equally obligatory. The more powerful the wrong-doer, the greater the sub- 
ject’s right to the interference of his government, and the more imperative on 
the government to interpose on his behalf. If it be asked to Avhat extent a 
government is to proceed in this duty, whether, in the event of its mediation 
proving unsuccessful, it is to take up arms to enforce a compliance with its 
demands? I answer, this is not the <|uestioii for consideration at present; nor 
does it appear to me that the despatch warrants such a conclusion. The de- 
spatch declares that “ it is incumbent on us to use our utmost etforts to retrieve 
the present claimants from their unfortunate situation.*’ This cannot be mis- 
construed into the waging war with tlie king of Oude, should he decline our 
mediation. Let our “ utmost efl'orts ” in an amicable way first be used; let 
us see the result, and it will then be time enough to give further instructions. 
JMy belief is, that no serious consequence would be hazarded ; but were it 
otherwise, I am prepared to say, considering the part heretofore taken by the 
(’ompany in this matter, and how they are mixed up with the government and 
revenues of Oude, they arc bound in honour to see justice done, come what 
may. But who can reasonably contemj)late the refusal of any state in India 
to attend to the decided remonstrances of the (Company in a just cause ? 

Let it not be said, that it has been the unvarying policy of the government of 
India not to interfere in all cases of claims of individuals on native princes. 
Amongst others, let the case of 7’ravancore testify to their interference. And 
here let me observe, that the Board were as wrong in that case as they are 
right in this of the Calcutta bankers. The rajah of Travancore not only ad- 
mitted the debt due to Mr. Hutchinson, but had actually proceeded in its liqui- 
dation, until the prohibition, arising from the same “ preference given to their 
own interests,” issued from the Company, and the Court of Directors must needs 
satisfy themselves on a claim which the debtor was most anxious to discharge. 

Shall the Company be permitted to interfere affainst the private creditors of 
a native prince, but when required to interfere on behalf of a private creditor, 
shall they be suffered to justify their refusal, on the plea that the policy of 
non-interference forbids it ? 

If it be allowed to draw in aid of one’s own conclusions the opinions of the 
great and good men by whom this question has been considered, I would quote 
the immortal names of Cornwallis, Teigiimouth, and Hastings, and the name of 
one of the most brilliant connected with India, of the Marquess Wellesley, with 
that of our respected colleague, Mr. Edrnonstone. The opinions of such men 
as these are alone a sufficient guarantee of the truth and reality of these claims. 

Whatever objections the letter of Lord Wellesley, of May 1814, maybe open 
to, from the circumstance of its having been written when he had ceased to be 
governor-general (although, in an equitable point of view, I can see none), or 
however capable of discussion the reasons on which the Mai'quess of Hastings 
founds his opinions, as stated in his minute of 181 G, the important fact is clearly 
established, that both the Marquess of Welle.sley and the Marquess of Hastings 
were impressed with the justice of these claims, and the injury to which the 
claimants had been subjected. Lord Hastings did actually employ the in- 
fluence of his Government to obtain an adjustment; and Lord Wellesley, but 
for the pressure of public affairs, and his impolitic removal from India at a 
most critical moment, would have insisted on their settlement. 

1 am of opinion the Court ought to follow in the track of their predecessors 
of 1803 and 1814. In the former period, the Secret Committee made a distinct 
and formal admission of these claims ; and in 181 4, on ihe authority of a letter 
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f rom the Chairman of the Court, we find that there existed iin inpression 
among: many of its members, that the debts of the vizier of Oude, to the Cal- 
cutta bankers, were just and legitimate. 

Let me add one word; it has been asked, “arc we ready , to entertain the 
other claims contemporaneous wnth this?” I answer, Yes ; all such claims 
as may, in my judgment, be equally well authenticated. 

In conclusion, and for the reasons I have imperfectly stated, T feel myself 
conscientiously bound to give my assent to the despatch proposed by the Board? 
and I am ready to annex my signature. 

I w^as unfortunately absent when the Court came to the res(dutioii of not 
signing the desy^atch “ until comy>elletl hy law but it will he in their recol- 
lection, that T took the earliest nj»portiiiiity of exy)ressing my dissent from that 
resolution. 

I have,&e. 

(Signed) John Foruks. 


Lkttkk from the iiiidersigned niivetors, ncJU’ded on the Proceedings of the 
Court of Directors of the dth of FehrUary 18.T1. 

To tlie Court of Directors of the Hast- India Company. 

Ceiitleinen : 

Adverting to the proecetlings which have already taken }>laee relative to 
tbe claims of tlie Lu<*kno\v hankers, we feel it to be oiir duly to y)luee upon 
the records of the Court, the expression of onr dclerininatiou m)t to atUx our 
signatures, under any oircumstanees, tt> the despatch proposed by the Board 
of Commissioners, because wc are impressed with the deepest conviction, 
that any attemy)t to onfor<*e such claims by the diretrt intcrfei*ence of the 
British Oovernmeiit, would be nothing sliort t)f an act of spr)liation towards 
an iin<?ipnt and prostrate ally; that it would compromise the British character; 
and lead to consequences most detrimental to the continuance of our rule in 
India. 

(Signed) Astkt.l. 

(\ Mahjorijiankk. 

W. Winn am. 

Kast-India House, .1. Tiiorniiit.Ti. 

5tli Augfist Charmcs JMili.s. 

Ki;ssi.:ri. Ei.lick. 


List of Dirrvtura who hftve revordnl Ihvir rnnsciit to sh/u (he Desjjatch 
ininisUmaUy^ undrr protest nynivst its injustice : 

The Chairman (.Toiin Loch, Esq.) 

Hkn. At.kxandkr, Esq, Ricni). .Tknkins, Esq. 

W. B. Bayi.ky, Esq. IIiiN. Shank, Esq. 

J. B. (yARNAO, Esq. 

List of Directors who have, recorded their refusal to sign the Despatch : 
The Deputy Chairman (Hkn. St. Gkorok Tuokkr, Esq.) 

Wm, Astkll, E.sq. CiiAs. MiiJ.s, Esq. 

Wm. S. Clarkk, Esq. ,T. Thornhill, Esq. 

Ru.ssell Kmjok, Esq. Wm W/oram, Esq. 

C. Marjoribanks, Esq. 

Director who has recorded his approval of the Despatch : 

John Forbks, Esq. 
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LAW. 

Supreme Court, April il. 

Writ of Habeas Corpus , — After llie ri.sF ng 
of the court, Mr. Turlon applied to Sir 
Min Grant, in ciiRnibers, for a writ of 
Habeas Vorjms, directing the Hon. Holicrt 
Forbes, magistrate of Burdwan, to bring 
up the body of Stephen Stevenson Sher- 
man, proprietor of the Coobada indigo- 
factory, in the district of Burdwan, alleged 
Co be in his (Mr. Forbes'] custody. The 
application was grounded on a joint affida- 
vit, sworn to by Mr. Thomas Smith, an 
assistant at the factory, and Mr. William 
Hallows Belli, the collector of Hooghly, 
and brother-in-law of Mr. Sherman. The 
following is a narrative of the particulars, 
as set forth in the affidavit. 

On the morning of the iiTtli of March, 
Mr. Smith was awoke by tlie noise made 
by several ])crsons rushing into the house 
at the factory, on which, at the request of 
Mr. Sherman, he went down stairs to see 
what was the matter, where he found the 
naib nazir attnclied to the office of the ma- 
gistrate of Bunlwan, the darogah of the 
thiinnah, and between thirty and forty po- 
lice peons and cliokcydars, the greater 
number of wdiom had rushed info the 
lower apartments of the house. Mr, Smith 
asked the naib iinzir by what authority lie 
bad forcibly entered the house; in reply to 
which the nazir said, that he came by the 
direction of the magistrate of i^urdwaii, for 
the purpose of .arresting Mr, Sherman, 
and shewed Mr. Smith a perwaniiuli from 
Mr. Forbes, authorizing him to make 
such arrest. Mr. Smith brought Mr. 
Sherman to him, on which the nazir shewed 
his Persian document to Mr. Sherman, 
and inforinerl him that he had received 
orders from Mr. Forbes to arrest and bind 
him, and keep him In safe custody till the 
arrival of Mr. Forbes, who was then on 
bis way to the factory. After some dis- 
cussion, the nazir agreed to release Mr. 
Sherman, provided he could give security 
for his appearance before Mr. Forbes, and 
a messenger was sent to Mr, Alexander, a 
missionary, who became security for Mr. 
Sherman, who was thereupon released. 
The nazir, cliokcydars, and peons tlieii 
commenced a search after Mr. Sherman's 
servants, several of whom, to the number 
of eight or ten, as well as some other per- 
sons not in Mr. Sherman's service, they 
seized, and bound hand and foot with 
cords* The nazir then called upon Mr. 
Sherman to deliver up to him all his fire- 
arms, as well as the keys of the drying- 
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house, the press-house, the storehouse, and 
all the godowns. The nazir took posses- 
sion of, and carried away, three double- 
barrelled guns, a pair of pistols, a musket, 
some hug-spears and sabres, and several 
w'alking-sticks, respectively belonging to 
Messrs. Sherman, Smith, and Branson. 
In the afternoon of the same day, Mr. 
Forbes arrived, and pitched his tent at a 
short distance from the factory ; on which 
the nazir went to the tent, taking with him 
the people that he bad seized and bound, 
and the guns, pistols, liog-spcars, &c. that 
he had taken possession of. Shortly after 
this, a body of sepoys arrived at the fac- 
tory, and, by order of Mr. Forbes, seized 
and apprehended Mr. Sherman, who has 
since remained, and now is, a close pri- 
soner under the orders of Mr. Forbes. 

Sir John Grant directed the writ to issue, 
returnable immediately. 

The perwannab referred to sets forth that 
certain persons in the employ of Mr. Sher- 
man are implicated in the wilful murder 
of one Blioirub Boagdec; that Mr. Sher- 
man had been repeatedly called upon to 
produce them, which he refused to do on 
various pretences; that Mr, Sherman is 
charged with great oppression and tyranny, 
and with plundering the goods of certain 
tenants, and by his oppressive conduct had 
obliged the complainants to desert their 
homes. It tlicreforc empowers the naib 
nazir iaT the Foujdarry to proceed to tlio 
factory, and desire Mr, Sher:nan to pro- 
duce the defendants, and in the event of 
liis not proilucing them, to keep him niider 
restraint, in a suitable and becoming 
manner, till further onlers, arrest the de- 
fendants, and if any arms, or implements 
and instruments for comniitting riot and 
disturhaiiee, were found to produce them 
before the magistrate. 

April 12. 

The second sessions for the present year 
were opened by Sir John Grant, when 

Mr. Prinsep made a verbal application 
on behalf of llajali Kallec Kissen, to he 
exempted from serving on the grand jur^^, 
on the grounds of rank and religious 
scruples ; and a petition to the same etlcct 
was presented from liadakaiint Del). 

Sir Grant allowed them the indul- 
gcnce on the present occasion, but ex- 
pressed his intention not to do so again, 
stating tliat it was the duty of members of 
all religions to make themselves useful in 
the administration of the laws for the be- 
nefit of society ; and that no rank could be 
superior to the honourable and responsible 
office of a grand juror. 

The only native on the grand jury was 
Rooploll MulUck, 

(S) 



no 

Jpril 23. 

Jeremy De Cruz, a Portuguese ChrMan 
of Bombay, was convicted of murdering a 
ivomnii tvitli whom he cohabited, in a most 
barbarous manner. After beating and 
kicking her for more than an hour, in spite 
of the poor creature’s groans and entreaties^ 
and the interference of others, he left her 
unable to speak or move. Tlie brute re- 
turned, after some time, and recommenced 
beating, kicking, and dragging her about, 
whilst she was senseless. He lifted her up 
in his arms and dashed her down on hard 
koah pavement, three several times. No 
ofliccr appears to have been called in till 
the murder Wiis nearly perpetrated. The 
body exhibited several bruises on tliehack, 
two VYOunds on the head, the face- was 
dreadfully swollen and some of the ribs 
were fractured on both sides. The mur- 
derer was executed on tlie 

Insolvent Debtous’ Court, jljyril 19 . 

In the matter of Colrin and Co. — In re- 
turn to the reference of the court, on the 
22d IMarcli (see p.2), tlie examiner reported 
that Mr. Macnaglitcn, the assignee, had 
certified to him that the dolits in the sche- 
dule had been established to his satis- 
faction ; that the consents granted by cre- 
ditors, personal or by attorney, satisfactorily 
proved before him, amounted to more than 
one-half in number and value of such 
debts so established ; and that the execution 
of such powers of attorney as had been 
taken into account had been duly proved, 
and contained powers to warrant such 
consent. The report further staud that 
the amount of debts on the scliediile vvas, 
Rs, 1,03,45,105 due to 1,015 creditors, and 
that the minibcr of creditors consenting to 
the discharge was 535, whoso claims 
amounted to Rs. GG, 33, 5)99. 

Report confirmed. 

In the matter Fergusso7i and Co . — The 
2Gth July was appointed for the day of 
hearing in this case. 

May 3 . 

In the matter of Colvin and Co.— Mr. 
Turton, on behalf of certain creditors, 
stated that, at a meeting yesterday, it was 
considered desirable that the remuneration 
of the assignee should be by commission 
of 5 per cent, on dividends, in full of all 
charges (except law-charges, printing, and 
postage), instead of the former mode by 
salary, and prayed the court’s sanction. 

Mr. W. W. Bird, the chairman of the 
meeting, being present, was questioned by 
the Commissioner (Sir J. P. Grant) as to 
hia opinion what the proposed remunera- 
tion would amount to. He said he could 
not of course vouch for the accuracy of the 
calculations laid before tlie meeting, but 
bis impression was, that it would yield be- 
tween seven and eight hundred rupees per 
mohthi as stated .in the petition, upon an 


{Nov. 

average for the whole period of liquidation, 
assuming this to last only six years. 

The Commissioner said, he should be 
most unwilling to adopt any alteration in 
the mode of remunerating the assignee, 
which would have the effect of giving him 
more than the monthly rate he had received 
for tlie past year ; and therefore, it must 
be clearly understood, that, whatever sums 
should be reserved from tlie dividends by 
deducting, the 5 per cent., must be con- 
sidered by Mr. Macnagliten as liable to 
future account ; so that, if there were an 
eventual excess, it must be refunded. 
With this restriction, the prayer of the 
petition w as acceded to. 

IMr. Turton re(|uesterl the order of the 
court upon a petition of the insolvents, 
praying that they might be individually 
discharged from ail liability under theGSd 
sec. of the act, since they had obtained 
assents thereto from more tlian half their 
credit ors in number and amount. This 
petition had been referred to the examiner, 
w hose report coniirmccl the above fact, aiul 
further consents having been filed in the 
meantime, making the number of con- 
senting creditors forty-six more than one- 
balf, and in value upwards of sixteen lakhs 
more than the act required, Mr. Turton 
applied that the insolvents might bo finally 
discharged. 

Sir J. r. Grant inquired if the wliolc 
aflairs of this insolvency were wound up ; 
and, being answered in the negative, 
directed Mr. Turioirs attention to the fol- 
lowing w ords in the clauscof the act under 
whicli tliis application was made. After 
requiring the consents of credilors to the 
amount of more llian one-half in number 
and amount, the clause sets forth : — “and 
if it shall appear to such court that the 
said insolvent has acted fairly and honestly 
towards his or her creditors, such court 
shall be fully authorized and empowered 
thereupon to order tliat the said insolvent 
sliall be forcvcrdischnrgcd from all liability 
whatsoever for or in respect of such debts 
so established aforesaid ; and such court 
shall, in the order to be drawn up, specify 
and set forth the names of such creditors ; 
and any such order shall have been so 
made, no further proceedings shall be bud 
in the matter of the petition before the 
court, unless upon appeal made to the 
Supreme Court of Judicature of the Pre- 
sidency where such court for the relief of 
insolvent debtors shall be holden, as hereby 
authorized.” The learned commissioner 
apprehended, if the insolvents were finally 
discharged, that the words following, ** and 
after any such order,” must stay all pro- 
ceedings in this court relative to the estate. 

Mr. Turton argued, that the words 
merely put an end to the proceedings in the 
court so far as the insolvents were indivi- 
dually concerned, and had no reference to 
staying the proceedings in the matter of 
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the estate, in which applications would be 
made on the petitions of the assignee or 
creditors as usual. It w'as the custom to 
adjourn the hearing from day to day, so 
that parties might have an opportunity of 
bringing to the notice of the court all 
matters connected with the insolvent’s con- 
duct ; and this having been done in this 
case^ and the final hearing having been ap- 
pointed, it would of course terminate the 
matter of the insolvents* petition. 

Sir r. Gmnl asked in wliat part of 
tlic act itappciircd in which the insolvents* 
petition could he separated from the whole 
matter Iteforc the court? In his opinion, 
if the di.seliargc were granted, no proceed- 
ing could be had on the matter unless upon 
appeal to tlio Supreme Court. 

JMr. Turlon said, if that was the con- 
struction put upon tlie act, it must put an 
end to the insolvents* discliarge, as the 
business of the estate might not be terini. 
nated for many years, indeed it was pos- 
sible that a dividend might I)e made twenty 
Years hence. He argued, first, th:it the 
commissioner's construction would render 
the act perfectly nugatory ; secondly, that 
it was contradictory to the former part 
of the clause, which autliorizcd the dis- 
charge of the insolvent when his estate had 
produced suflicicnt to pay tliree-fourths of 
tlic debts established in the court, and 
lastly, that it was clear sucli a construction 
was never contemplated from tlie latter 
part of the clause, which provided that the 
order for the discharge sliould not affect 
creditors residing out of the limits of the 
company's charter at the time the order 
was made. 

Sir J, P. Grant said, that his present 
opinion was against tlic insolvents’ dis- 
charge i he wished, liowever, to he under- 
stood as not giving a final decision. 

Mr. Turlon submitted that this was an 
act, on which, like all others utfecliiig the 
liberty of the subject, it w'as customary to 
pul the most favourable construction ; and 
tliat the court ought not to decide that the 
insolvents must wait until the final wind- 
ing up of the estate unless it was impera- 
tive on it to do so ; that such a decision 
was not imperative was quite clear from 
the former part of the clause, which autho- 
rized the court to grant a discharge after 
tlie estate shall have produced suflicient 
to pay and discharge three-fourths of the 
amount of the debts.”— 

Sir P. Orani,^“ Shall have pro- 
duced.** 

Mr. Turlon remarked that there was no 
mention of the necessity of making a divi- 
dend, which was certainly material to the 
final winding up of the afiairs of an iiisoi« 
vent estate. The learned counsel also al- 
luded to the case of Mr. Strcttell, the only 
one in which a final discharge had l\pen 
granted in this court, the order in which 


had been made without reference to 
termination of the proceedings. 

Sir J. P. Grant said, if any proceedings 
were to come before him in the caw just 
mentioned, he thought there would . he 
much difficulty in the way of their settle- 
ment. His o{iinion was, that a discharg<* 
could not be granted until the allairs of the 
estate w'cre finally wound up. Granting 
that the Indian insolvent act was, if lie 
might use the terms to an Act of the Le- 
gislature, loo.>c and incomplete, still a final 
discharge was nut in the spirit of the laws 
in which it originated, lie did not see 
how heconld avoid acting according to the 
words of the clause. 

Mr. TurUm remarked that, according 
to this construction, Uie first part of the 
clause would also be nugatory. 

8ir </. P, Grant was of opinion, that an 
insolvent would be entitled to bis discharge 
if his property was turned into money, and 
it aiiiounted to three* fourths of his debts. 
And this, observed the commissioner, 
might )ie a powerful argument to inlluencc 
the court to direct an immediate sale. 
His iuterprctatiuii of the words of the 
clause might possibly be contrary to the 
intentions of the legislature, and if be could 
perceive anything that would justify iiiin 
in thinking so, be would, of course, give 
tliem a construction favourable to the in- 
solvents. lie thought further liglit might 
be tlirown on the iiialter, and if, on fiirtluT 
consideration, be sliould be of opinion that 
the insolvents were not entitled to their 
final diacliurge, he would not discharge (lie 
present application but make an order to 
the elll'Ct — that the insolvents* conduct had 
been iinpiired into, — that it appeared they 
had acted fairly and honestly,— and that 
they were entitled to an order for their 
discharge whenever affairs would permit 
such order to be ir.ade. 

The case, accordingly, stood over, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

KSTATE OF COLVIN & CO. 

The onler of the Insolvent Court, under, 
which the affairs of the estate of Messrs. 
Colvin and Co. have been hitherto managed, 
being about to expire, a meeting of credi- 
tors was held on the ^d May, for the pur- 
pose of considering aiul recommending to 
the court such measures as might ap|iear 
best calculated for the future management 
and winding up of tlie oiTairs of the 
estate. 

Mr. W. W. Bird, having been called to 
the chair, stated the object of the meeting. 
Xlic particulars of the transactions of last 
year had been published, and the abstract 
was on the table for inspection; the result 
shewed that there would be, in a short 
time, available for dividends, a sum of 
Rs. 7,50,000, which could not, however. 
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place immediately, because it wat 
necessr.ry that the period of a year should 
elapse from the date of the publication of 
the insolvency in the London Gazette , be- 
fore any dividends could be made. The 
prescribed period would in all probability 
have elapsed in October or November next, 
when the dividends ready for distribution 
would probably amount to about two an. 
nas in the rupee (2s. 6d. in the pound). The 
expectations of Mr. Macnaghten, to whom 
they were under great obligations for his 
excellent management of the affairs of the 
estate, seemed to have been fully realized. 
It now only remained to consider how the 
continuation of his valuable services could 
be secured for the winding-up of the 
estate. The amount expected to be ulti- 
mately realized was Its. -l.‘J,S.S,00C), but of 
this not more than iwenty-nve or thirty 
lakhs could be realizcil within the next six 
years. The expenses of tlie management 
had been determined in the first instance 
at Rs. 1,000 a-nionth for Mr. Macnagh- 
tcn*s salary, and a sum unlixed, but not 
expected to exceed Us. 2,000 a-monlli, for 
the establishment ; making altogether u 
sum of Rs. ,S,000 a-month, iiicluditig the 
salaries of the two partners. In future it 
woulil he only necessary to continue one of 
these partners, so thatthei*e would be a sav- 
ing of Rs. 400, and it was likely that other 
deductions might be effected, lliougli it w^as 
not likely that the average monthly ex- 
peiises could be reduced below Rs. 1,000, 
except i ng law charges. Taking, therefore, 
a thousand rupees a-moiith as the average 
for cstablislimcnt, in six years that would 
amount to Rs. 72,000, exclusive of such 
allowance ns might be thought necessary 
for Mr. Maciiaghtetrs services. The <jucs- 
tlon was, therefore, whether it w'ould Ik? 
most desirable to continue the assignee’s 
fixed salary, or to remunerate him by a 
commission, in the same way th.nt the 
assignees were remunerated in most of the 
other insolvent estates. Supposing from 
twenty -five to thirty lakhs to be realized in 
the next six years, five per cent, on Rs. 
27,50,000 would yield Rs. 1,37, .500, from 
which if they deducted one thousand ru- 
pees a-month for establishment, there 
would remain Rs. 65,500, leaving for the 
assignee an allowance of lls. 770 a-month, 
with the risk of the average expenses being 
greater than at present for the next six 
years. That arrangement had appeared to 
those who bad looked into the accounts of 
the estate to be the most expedient, and it 
was now submitted for the consideration of 
tlie meeting. Hiere was only one objec- 
tion that could be raised against this ar- 
rangement— the Rs. 770 a-month was the 
result of five per cent, on the whole of the 
estimated assets for the six years, including 
those received during the past year, for 
which Mr. Macnaghten had been receiving 


Rs. 1,000 a-month. Now it was proposed 
to give him this Rs. 1 2,000, that he bad 
received, in addition to the commission of 
five per cent, from the time of his taking 
charge, and if that w'cre resolved on, it 
would make his remuneration during the 
six years amount on an average to about 
Rs. 800 a-month, which sum would per- 
haps be satisfactory to himself, and cre- 
ditable to them. 

Dr. Tytler then proposed That from 
the l&t May, the remuneration to the assig- 
nee sball be made in the way of commis- 
sion at the rate of five per cent, upon the 
dividends, instead of the former mode of 
remuneration by salary, which commission 
is to be in full of all charges witli the ex- 
ception of law-charges, printing, and post- 
age,*’ which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Bird then stated, that Air, Alac- 
iiiigliten had told him that the original 
statement made at the former meeting 
would turn put to be nearly correct, save 
and except a tew slight did'erences, which 
could not have been foreseen. 

Oif; A NTIC If Air, STONES, 

The following extraordinary statement 
is commiinicared to ns by a respectable 
authority, who pledges himself for its 
truth, and wlio vouches that it can bo 
attested by four liiiropean gentlemen who 
w'erc present : 

“ April 18, 1S.3 I.— A violent hail storm 
occurred on the J'Jtli instant, about half 
past live in tlie evening in the neighbour- 
I:ood of I’tibiiu ; one haiJ-stonc was mea- 
sured ami found to !)c one foot in circum- 
ference ; another weighed eleven ounces : 
no lile roof could resist these masses of 
ice .** — Ifurhai u: 

E.STATE Of I'EUtJUSSON fk CO. 

'I'hc folh>wing view of the debts and 
assets of the estate of the late firm of Fer- 
gusson and Co. is derived from the sche- 
dule which it is the intention of the partners 
to file to-morrow. 

Due to Creditors in Tnilia .S.i. Its. I.>t.?,77>ni7 

To Creditors in Europe 1 

I’otol .... Sa. Rs. .1,40,(53,927 

Due to the firm, from debtors in Civil 

Service Sa. Its. 12,M,029 

Ditto ditto Military 19,11,445 

Commercial debts 1,14,10,624 

Indigo ditto 1 ,27,58,046 

Miscellaneous ditto .56,97>570 

House Accounts ditto 55,51,299 

Total . . • • Sa. Rs. 3,86,23,913 

With regard to the engagements of the 
house, there are various balances included 
therein (37,20,000), consisting of trills 
drawn on their Jjondon correspondents 
long since paid, and many others which do 
not«form in reality any part of the daims 
against the firm; although necessary as a 
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matter of acount to appear in the schedule^ 
arising principally from Messrs. FairliOf 
Clarke and Co. having as yet rendered no 
account-current, which has prevented many 
necessary transfers being made. The above 
deductions will therefore leave the actual 
engagements of the house about 3,03,00,CXX) 
In respect to the debts due to the late firm, 
from the particular time to which it was 
necessary to make up the accounts, viz. 
t2G’th November, the whole of the Indigo 
advances for season 1833, and a consider, 
able portion of tfiose of the season 1 834, 
arc included in the list, amounting to about 
42,00,(XX) and since that time, of course, 
the indigo of 1833 has boon rojilisod, to 
the amount of about 3J5,00,()00 . — India 
Gaz.f Ajiril 15. 

AnOMTION OK HINDU UOT.IDAVS. 

Tlic Calciitfa papers, £uropc.an and Na- 
tive, are engaged in a controversy on the 
subject of a proposition made ity the Bengal 
Bank for the abolition of the Hindu liolitlays 
(or rather, that the Bank and Treasury be 
not shut on those days), whicli, it is well 
known, interfere greatly with business. 
The Utfurmert Hindu liberal paper, de- 
fends llie holidays, which it compares with 
the Christian Sabbatii ; ** suppose,*' it is 
significantly asked, ‘‘ that cither by force or 
frauds some of our Indian Uajah Baha- 
doors got pos.ses€ioti of England, and that 
a handful of foreigners were able to give 
laws to the millions of the Christian popu- 
lation of that island ; .suppose that that 
Hindoo- English government issued an 
order, requiring the princii)ul olliccsin tlic 
country to be kept open on the ISabbnth for 
the transaction of business, and to peti- 
tioners against such an infringement nf 
their religious in.stitutiofi, it replied, witli 
all our friend the Courier’s liberality, that 
by such an order no restraint was intended 
to be placed on tlie exercise of any religi- 
ous observance ; that a few public offices 
were only to be kept open, and if the peti- 
tioners did not choo.se to attend office on 
the Sabbath, * there was no want of wil. 
ling and able bands among the [Hindoo] 
population [who bad congregated in Eng- 
land] to work on the days which had 
hitherto been so inconveniently reset ved for 
idleness ; * were such an order to be pro- 
mulgated by such a government, would It 
be thought just, would it bo tolerated ? 
Would not the whole of the Christian po- 
pulation raise their voice against such an 
unjust and arbitrary measure, and urge that 
the principal offices being kept open on the 
Sabbath, it would follow, as a necessary 
consequence (unless much inconvenience 
.were to be suffered), that all the minor 
offices, all the banking and mercantile 
houses, and all the trading concerns, would 
likewise be thrown open, and that there- 
fore, notwithstanding the explanation of 
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the Mindoo-British Government, the nica. 
sure would amount to an elTcctual tabooing 
of the Sabbath ?’* 

INDIGO cui/nvATioy. 

The Surnachar J)urputi contains a repre- 
sentation from 2,573 families of ryuts in 
tliirty.onc villages, which may serve to 
illustrate the assertion of Mr. Crawford, 
that ** the introduction of (he indigo-plan- 
tation into a district is notoriously the pre- 
cursor of order, traiupiillity, and satisfac- 
tion.*’ 'riiey state : “ We are all the ryuts 
of those villages ; some among us received 
indigo ailvances from the former proprietor 
of tlio.^e factories. Having tlnis received 
money, we have faithfully delivered the 
indigo plant, and have thus from year to 
year cleared olf our accounts. After that, 
another gentleman bought those faetorie.s, 
who conducted himself with the same strict 
justice, and wc siiflercd no distress. Now 
the factories luwe been purchased by a third 
gentleman. At the time of the purchase 
none of us owed a farthing, and yet he de- 
dared, that according to the books wc were 
in arrears, and having four or five club- 
men, seized us, and said, * You vagabonds, 
so much money is due from you for indigo 
advances since the time of the old proprie- 
tors.* If the ryut said that lie had cleared 
his balances, he was ordered to be taken to 
the choonc godown, where he was confined 
for t\»o or three days ; if he asked for water 
to drink, he w'as told to drink his own 
urine; if he asked for food, uniiusked rico 
was given him. When, tlirough these 
j^uiiibhmonts, life w.'is endangered, he was 
obliged to agree to whatever was de- 
manded of him, and to write out an engage- 
inciit on stamped paper, '['his state of 
things liaviug continued from Ugriihun to 
iNIaiigh, when we li.ad prepared tiie lands 
for indigo which w'c liad agreed to cultivate 
in order to preserve our honour and lives, 
and also with much labour, the lands for 
our own ricc-cultivation, the period for 
sowing having arrived, the ryuts were 
forced to plant indigo, some upon four, 
some upon eight, some upon twelve bigahs 
more than they had received advances for. 
If any ryut resisted this injustice, four club- 
men were sent to bring him to the factory. 
When he arrived there, the order was given 
to shew him the dogs and make him sign a 
paper. This order being given, the amlas 
came to him and told him that unless he 
paid a fine of ten rupees to the sahib, and 
four rupees to them, and two rupees to the 
club-men, he would be eaten up by the 
dogs. The unfortunate man to preserve 
hh life sold all that he had, in order to 
raise the gold mohur, and if he failed to do 
so, he was ordered out to tend the cows until 
the debt was liquidated.* When the indigo 
plants appeared upon our own grounds 
which we had sown, if our cows or calves, or 
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goats, or fowls, accidentally set foot upon 
the fields, we were fined at the rate of a ru- 
pee for each cow, eight annas for each calf of 
goat, and four annas for each fowl, and at 
this rate were we obliged to pay fines six or 
seven times during the season, from the 
first sowings to the last cuttings. Unable 
to continue at home througli these out- 
rages, we prepared from village to village 
a statement of our grievances, and pre- 
sented it to the magistrate ; lie graciously 
passed some orders, by which some of our 
griefs were redressed ; yet considering that 
there arc many indigo-plnnters in tiiis dis- 
trict, and that, from their having pursued 
a similar plan, many complaints were 
lodged in the criminal courts, and that the 
magistrate has but small leisure, we be- 
seech the Governor-general in Council to 
send Mr. Forbes the magistrate of Burd- 
wan into this district for a month or two. 
And as he has relieved the distresses of the 
inhabitants of fourteen villages, wlio were 
suffering from injustice, so we may hope 
that his arrival in our ncighhourhood would 
also relieve us from the biirlhens under 
which wc labour. Unless some such plan 
is adopted wc must inevitably perish.** 

The JTui'karu contains a statement which, 
it says, is authenticated by a respectable 
signature : — 

A dreadful murder has been lately 
committed in tlie neighbourhood of Pubna, 
on a respectable ryut, by the servants of an 
indigo-plantcr, arising out of a forcible 
attempt of the latter to sow the unfortu- 
nate man's paddy-cultivation with itifligo. 
He was broiighl into the station, (alive), 
and exhibited a most shocking spectacle. 
1l appeared that he had been brutally 
beaten with clubs ; but the cause of his 
death was a sword cut on the head, which 
laid his scull open to the brain. The ma- 
gistrate (Mr. Mills), with the humanity 
by whicli he is always distinguished, ap- 
plied, with his ow'n hands, all kinds of 
remedies to save the poor fellow's life — hut 
in vain ; he died in the magistrate's pre- 
sence w'ithout being able to make any de- 
claration.’* 

A letter from Ncemtollali, in the Su~ 
machar Durpun, states that the factory at 
that place w'as forcibly entered on tlie 29th 
March by 400 lalialsy or hired ruffians, 
armed with lattces and spears, who took 
away two horses and a variety of articles, 
and set fire to the bungalow. A fight 
took place between the assailants and the 
burkandosses, one of whom was killed 
and others w'ounded. The instigator is 
said to be a European, who was seen, 
mounted upon an elephant, near the scene 
of attack. 

royal family of nefaul. 

Malia Rajah Deraj llajiudra Vikrain 


Shah, King of Nipal, succeeded his father 
at the early age of three years. He is 
now in his 21st year, and is the father of 
three fine boys, the heir-apparent being 
four years of age. The Malia Rajah is 
the son of Girvan Jodh Vikrain Shah, the 
son of Run Dahadoor Shah, the son of 
Singh Purtab, tiie son of Pirthi Narayun, 
the Goorkhali conqueror of Nipal. The 
Goorkhali dynasty has existed in Nepal 
proper since A.D. 1768. The present 
rajah's father died of small-pox at an 
early age. He was a promising prince, 
and had sat on the guddee from early 
infancy, in conse(]ucnce of the abdication 
of Run Bahadoor in bis favour. When 
Run Bahadoor abdicated, he appointed 
one of the ranees as regent, and guardian 
to his young son, and retired to Benares. 
After a short rcddcnce in the holy city, he 
returned to Nipal, shortly after which he 
W’as killed in durbar by his own natural 
brother ; the* murderer was, however, 
sf>eedily killed by directions of General 
Bhcem Sen Thappa, who preserved the 
life of the young raja, and became prime 
minister of state, in which high office he 
continues to the present time, April, 1834. 
— Durpun sent from the court* 

NATIVE. ARTS OF THE HINDUS. 

Upon no subject arc more erroneous 
opinions current, than the state of the arts 
in India. It is, indeed, generally ad- 
mitted, that they are rude; but it is com- 
monly added, that they are simply and 
cheaply conducted, and therefore well- 
suited to tlic habits and means of the 
people. In this manner, every process 
almost, ill their agriculture and manufac- 
tures, meets with some European defender; 
a circumstance to be traced to the situations 
of the observers. Few of them have that 
personal interest in the question, which 
w’ould lead them to a narrow investigation 
of facts. The age at which most of them 
have left England, a long residence in 
India, and an education chiefly literary, 
must disqualify them for a just comparison 
of the relative advantages of the arts of 
the tw'O countries. The great difference 
between the incomes of these persons, 
and of' the natives in general, and the 
familiarity of the former with the prices of 
English finer manufactures, cause many 
to fbrget, that prices, which appear very 
low to them, arc ruinously high to the 
poor native; prohibiting liis use of many 
articles, whicli the former had supposed 
abundantly cheap. And they fail to con- 
sider, that it is the proportion the price 
of labour in each country bears to that of 
its product, which determines tlie relative 
clieapness of the processes. 

** Among the few persons, who are at 
the pains of affording any attention to the 
uauve arts, nil erroneous opinion is pre- 
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talent, that great ingenuity is evinced in 
the simplicity of the instruments, by 
which they arc conducted. And they, 
whose taste leads them to admire every 
thing of an Ilindostaneo character, are 
wont to foster their predilections by dwell- 
ing upon this imaginary ingenuity. 

“ Few, but those whom curiosity or 
business leads to the study, have any 
knowledge of the innumerable processes 
to which matter is subjected, before it is 
presented to view in tlic attractive form of 
the comforts and luxuries of Englisli life. 
Few reflect that they are indebted to Euro, 
pean ingenuity, to English especially, for 
nearly all that they touch, taste, or handle, 
and that, until of late, every article, 
though much clearer than at present, was 
produced with instruments, beautiful in 
their accuracy and simplicit}'. It does, 
indeed, evince much ingenuity to simplify 
an instrument in the mechanical, or a 
process in the chemical arts, provided no 
sacrifice he made of labour, material, or 
certainty of result. But to adhere, without 
any attempt at improvement, to inslru- 
incnts merely because they are simple, — 
instruments wasteful of labour and male- 
rial, and uncertain in the result, — marks a 
very obtuse and spiritless state of mind in 
a people. It shews them to be deficient 
in speculative and theoretical men, without 
whom a people must ever grovel in hovels 
with the beasts of the earth. 

** Let the unhappy Molunghce have the 
same wants as tlie English salt-maker ; 
and let them be supplied by the sale of his 
labour. Its product in salt, exclusive of 
the high duty, already dearer than that of 
the Englishman’s labour, would soon 
point out, how much of ingenuity or 
advantage lay in the simple processes of 
the Moluughec — in his rude furnace of 
fragile and slowly.working eaithcii hoil- 
ing-pots ; where the excess of earthy 
surface swallows up one.hulf of the heat; 
•—in his simple employment of limbs, 
able, though half-starved, to raise at least 
fifty pounds, in baling about the liquors 
with a two-pound cup; — in his econo- 
mically dispensing with a wooden trough 
or drain, which he might have made in 
one month, perhaps week, of the many 
yeare he has expended in walking, back- 
wards and forwards, between the source 
whence ho dips up the salt w'atcr and his 
boiling.pots. And, where wood is his 
fuel, a fraction of that he has wasted in 
the furnace would have yielded all (ho 
planks required for the material of the 
trough, to be put together with wooden 
pegs, less acted on by salt, and therefore 
l>etter for the purpose than iron nails ! 
Where he ought to make fifty inaunds, he 
makes but one ; as would be shewn by 
the price rising, if he were supplied with 
the comforts of the Englishman, perhaps 
to 50 rupees a-niaund. It would then be 


clear, tliat the present price, low compa. 
ratively with that, results merely from the 
human labour employed being retnunc. 
rated worse than the labour of beasts; 
falling short of the wages of the horse in 
England. A hovel, a strip of rag, barely 
defending him from the reproach of abso- 
lute nudity,— a handful of parched gram 
or boiled rice, whicli he can scarcely afford 
to season with the salt he makes,— in 
short, a keeping on the lowest scale of 
existence of the labouring animal, alone 
prevents the price rising so high, as to 
admit of a profitable importation of salt 
from England. 

“ In the preparation of other chemical 
products, — of the earthy and metallic 
salts especially, — they are either wholly 
ignorant, or so wasteful in their processes, 
as to raise the prices above those, at wliicli 
many of the articles can be supplied from 
Europe. 

“ In favour of the Indian art of dyeing, 
much has been said, which a close inquiry 
will not bear out. Cotton having been 
for ages the fabric of dress, and coloured 
cotton petticoats worn by all females but 
those of rank, while nature has been lavish 
towards this country in the supply of dyes, 
it might have been expected that the dye- 
ing and printing of cotton goods W'oiild 
have been brought to a high state of per- 
fection in India ; — that every effort would, 
ages ago, have been made by the native 
dyers to fix durably the splendid dyes their 
country affords. Ihit the same sleepy 
adherence to custom is marked in this, 
as in all other trades. Tlieir ignorance, 
and w'astc of the materials they act upon, 
and of their own labour, is shown in 
almost every part of a native dye-work. 
Tlieir mordants are of uncertain comjio- 
sition, and badly applied. Black and red 
are their only very durable colours. Their 
blue dyeing of cotton is so ill-performed, 
that a few' washings reduce the colour of 
native blue goods, from the deepest, to tho 
lightest shade. The reason is, that in this, 
the land of indigo, its use is not thoroughly 
understood. The blue vat is not properly 
made, being more a suspension than 
proper solution of the dye, which docs not 
undergo deoxidation, the apparent change 
upon which its solubility depends in the 
English blue vat. The brown colour of 
Boglipoor, and buff of some other cotton 
goods, which are of renowned durability, 
prove upon examination to depend upon 
the silk interw’oveii with (he weft, in which 
the colour is chiefly seated. To two or 
three colours, therefore, the poorer native 
women have to conflne their tastes, or to 
wear their gayer chintzes, until so dis- 
coloured with dirt and offensive, as to 
render a scouring unavoidably necessary. 

« The very important chemical art of 
soap-making is in the same backward 
state as the rest; and its product as dear 
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in proportion. Hence the mass of the 
people cannot afford to make use of soap. 
It proves, upon the whole, a less expensive; 
course to consume labour and apparel, in 
beating the latter to pieces, by degrees, 
upon boards and stones, than to employ 
soap in the washing of their linen. The 
soap is very bad, and, considering the price 
of the material, dear. A portion only of 
the alkali is rendered caustic, and is but 
imperfectly combined with the oleaginous 
matter; while the large quantity of free 
carbonate, sulphate and muriate of soda, 
separate in grains, causing the soap in 
damp weather to grow humid and decay. 
The dark and offensive character of native 
soap indicates some damaging of the mate, 
rials in the making. Where natron is 
employed, they do not succeed in destroying 
the offensive vegetable colouring matter, 
being unable to construct furnaces for tiic 
purpose. 

“ With so abundant a supply of excel- 
lent alkali, and of siliceous earth , in the 
form of quart;e, in all the hilly districts, 
and the finest material tor lire-hrick in 
many parts of the country, and, it is pre- 
sumed, for glass-house jmts in some place 
or other, excellent glass might have been 
made by this people : and, from the soda 
earth alone, a good green glass might be 
manufactured, 'fhe glass of the country 
is quite unfitted for any important pur- 
pose; and it is very unsightly ; ma<lc with 
a great excess of ulkali, at an ordinary red 
heat, it is gradually acted on even by 
water in time. The common country 
kaunchi in mass, upon being ground to a 
fine powder, and macerated in water, 
undergoes a gradual separation into various 
substances ; and decomposition, so long as 
it is kept humid, appears to be progressive. 
The liquor becomes strongly saline, from 
free carbonate and sulphate of soda, with a 
separation of lime and iron (oxyd?) setting 
as a fine paste on the surface of the glass- 
sand. For looking-glasses, trinkets, and 
phials for European customers, the glass- 
blower is under the necessity of using 
English broken glass, a standard article of 
sale in the larger bazaars. The small size 
and unequal heat of their forges, confine 
the efforts of the native glass-blower, in 
general, to the treatment of a few ounces 
of the metal. Hence any vessel, above a 
phial-size, is blown so thin as to be of 
little use. And though so thin, tlic glass 
is very liable to crack, from changes of 
temperature, owing to his inability to 
anneal it properly. 

Id the treatment of the earths, and in 
the proper use of fuel, the natives are 
surprisingly ignorant. It were useless to 
introduce the manufacture of mineral 
acids, and of etherial liquids, and the 
casting of iron ; for they have no vessels of 
a porcelainous nature for holding the 
former (none fitted even for the preser- 


vation of common oil and spirit}, nor fire- 
bricks for furnaces, for the latter. Without 
fire-bricks,- they can neither have works for 
founding glass nor iron ; nor for making 
stone- bodied pottery. This, tlie basis of 
the chemical arts, being wanting, they are 
deficient in all the rest.’*— Corre^i. CaL 
Cour^ 

THE SANSCRIT LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

A controversy lias taken place between 
Dr. John Tytler, and Krishna Mohun 
Bannerjea, a converted Hindu and Editor 
of the Enquirer, respecting the policy of 
cultivating the &nscrit language and lite- 
rature; the former advocating, in opposition 
to attacks upon it in native Christian pa- 
pers, the encouragement which tlie Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction give to the 
study of the Sanscrit ; the latter contend- 
ing that it tends to perpetuate false religion 
and false philosophy. The India Gazette 
remarks upon a somewhat insulting letter 
from Krishna Mohun ; “ We regret to 
see in the Ihirkaru an ignorant nnd slan- 
derous attack upon Dr. John Tytler, by 
the editor of the Enquirer, because that 
gentleman thinks proper to advocate the 
cultivation of the Sanscrit language, and 
its employment ns an instrument for dif- 
fusing knowledge by means of translation. 
We do not agree with Dr. Tytler; wc 
differ from him very widely ; and if the 
editor of the Enq^ihcr had sought only to 
defend his own opinions, no one could 
or would have lilamed him. But when 
wc see this youth violently attacking, 
misrepresenting, am! vilifying an cstimabie 
memiicr of .society, as pious as he is 
learned, however mistaken we may deem 
him in the immediate matter under discus- 
sion, wc cannot liut feel regret that any 
part of the English press should have, 
apparently through inadvertence, lent its 
sanction to such a proceeding.” 

THE SANSCRIT COLLEGE. 

The Gyananneshiin has published the 
very able petition of the late Ilammohiin 
Roy to Lord Amherst against the esta- 
blishment of the Sanscrit College. We 
select a few paragraphs : 

When this seminary of learning was 
proposed, we understood that the govern- 
ment in England had ordered a consider-i 
able sum of money to be annually de- 
voted to the instruction of its Indian subr 
jects. We were filled with sanguine 
hopes that this sum would be laid out In 
employing European gentlemen, of ta^ 
lents and education to instruct the natives 
of India in mathematics, natural philoso- 
phy, chemistry, anatomy, and other useful 
sciences, which the nations of Europe 
have carried to a degree of perfection that 
has raised them above tlie inhabitants of 
other parts of the world. 
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** We now find that the government Ore 
cstabHebihg a Sanscrit school, under Hiii- 
doo Pundits, to impart such knowledge 
as is already current in India. Tbia sdmi. 
nary (sKnilar in character to those Which 
existed in Europe before the time of Lord 
Bacon) can only be expected to load the 
minds of youth with grammatical niceties 
and metaphysical distinctions, of little or 
no practical use to the possessors or to so. 
ciety. The pupils will there acquire what 
was known two thousand years ago ; with 
the addition of vain and empty subtleties, 
since produced by speculative men ; such 
as is already commonly taught in all parts 
of India. 

The Sanscrit language, so difficult 
tlmt almost a lifetime is necessary for its 
acquisition, is well known to have been 
for ages a lameiilahle chuck on the dilTu. 
sioii of knowledge. And the learning 
concealed under this almost impervious 
veil is far from sufficient to reward the la. 
hour of acquiring it. But if it were 
thought necessary to perpetuate this Ian. 
guage tor the sake of the portion of valu. 
luable information it contains, this might 
be much more easily accomplished by 
oilier means, than the establishment of a 
new Sanscrit school. For there have been 
always, and are now numerous, professors 
of Sanscrit in the dilTerent parts of the 
country, engaged in teaching this lan- 
guage as well as the other branches of lito- 
rature which are to be the object of the 
new seminary ; therefore their more diii«* 
gent cultivation, if desirable, would be 
eiTectually promoted by holding out pre- 
miums, and granting certain allowances 
to their most eminent professors, who have 
already undertaken on their own account 
to teach them, and would by such rewards 
be stnnulated to still greater exertions. 

** From these considerations, as the sum 
set apart for the instruction of the natives 
of India was intended by the government 
In England for the improvemant of its 
Indian subjects, I beg leave to state, with 
due deference to your Lordship’s exalted 
situation, that if the plan now adopted be 
followed, it will completely defeat the ob* 
jeot proposed ; sinco no improvement can 
be expected from inducing young men Co 
consuiAe a doaen of years of tlie most va<* 
lultollr period of their lives in acquiring 
the nketieaef Byakarunov Sanscrit gram* 
mar. 

** If it had been intended to keep the Brj* 
|»h naClMi m i^^aorance of raid knox^* 
ledge, the Baconm philosophy should not 
have faieeit allowed to displace the system 
of the Bohoollnen, which was the best raU 
Oulated to parpeiuafe ignorance. In the 
earoe mailner the Sanscrit system of ediu 
OBtlon ivould be the best calculated to 
keep this countiy in darkness, if sudi had 
been the policy of the British legislature. 
But as the improvement of the native pa> 
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pulatlon is the object of the government, 
it will consequently promote a more liberal 
and enlightened system of instruction; 
embracing mathematics, natural philoso- 
phy, chemistry, and anatomy, with other 
useful sciences, whidt may be accbm:. 
plished with the sum proposed by employ- 
ing a few gentlemen of talents and learn- 
ing educated in Europe, and providing a 
college furnished with necessary books, in- 
struroents, and other apparatus.*’ 

TUG INLAND CUSTOMS. 

Mr. Trevelyan, in his report on the in- 
land customs, proposes, instead of tlie 
chokeys with which the country is studded, 
particularly in the Western Provinces and 
in the line of the Ganges, to establish a 
line of chokeys on the western frontier, 
the limits of wliicli are to extend four miles 
on each side. All such British districts, 
or portions of British districts, as can. 
not be included within the line, it is pro- 
posed should be put on the footing of fo. 
reign states as fur as the customs arc con. 
certied, that is to say, that all their ex. 
ports and imports to and from British 
India should he subjected to the esta. 
blished duties, and all their exports and 
imports to and from foreign states be en- 
tirely free. The districts so circumstanced 
will he Iluri’iana, Rewarce, and Bundlc- 
kund, and this arrangement is deemed nc- 
cessary for the efficiency of the preventive 
system and beneficial to the excluded dis. 
tricts. Besides this, it is proposed to esta- 
blish a second line of chokeys in the Delhi 
and Agra divisions, as an additional check 
upon the .smuggling of salt, which is the 
only article of whicli the preventive ofli. 
cers on this second line arc to take cogni- 
Ztincc. The effect of this arrangement, if 
adopted, will be to free the general trade 
of the country from much vexation and 
annoyance, and at the same time to give 
increased consistence and vigour to the 
restraints on the salt trade, llie writer 
shows, by various calculations, that if the 
duties upon internal trade were discon- 
dnued while those upon foreign trade 
were reUuned, a net surplus might be an- 
ticipated amounting to Rs. 1,11,260. 

THE DHOLE JATRA. 

Application was made to Mr. M<Far)an, 
the chief magistrate of Calcutta, on tlio 
14t}i of Marcb^ by a petition, signed liy 
121 natives, to put a stop to the buL 
aance’* of the Iloofee, that is, the privilege 
aiiBUmed by the celebrators of the festival 
df the Vhoie Jairui of assaulting passen- 
gers, and coveting them with a powder 
called aleet^. Tlie petitioners state, « that 
the said practice cf tfms annoying passen- 
gers foims no part of the rites enjoined in 
the Sbastnis as necessary to be pertormed 
on the occasion of tlie said tostifal, and Is 

(T) 
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seldom or never observed by people of a 
strictly religious character; hut on the 
contrary 9 it is followed by those of a per* 
fcctly opposite disposition, that is, whose 
oitjcct is mischief rather than religion, and 
religious people consider it an assault 
upon their persons and liberty.** 

Immediate steps were taken to check 
the abuses pointed out, by ordering no- 
tices to be stuck up to the following ef- 
fect : “ Persons celebrating the JToolee^ 
arc required to confine their play to per- 
sons of their ow'n caste and acquaintance, 
mid not to annoy passengers in (he streets 
who arc not disposed to join in tfieir 
st>ort, on pain of the rigour of the law.** 

GWALIOR. 

At Gwalior, it is reported, that Janokee 
Rao had ordered Munnee the banker’s 
fingers to he bound up with cotton soaked 
in oil, and the cotton to be ignited, and 
w’as heajiing all sorts of ignominies on 
him ; as the servants of the sircar were 
obliged to obey, they prepared to execute 
their cruel orders. l^Junnec Ram re- 
quested to be taken before the rajah. 
This w'as complied with, and a scene took 
place; the rajah took out his accounts 
and demanded twenty-seven crores of ru- 
pees, At last tfic rajah forgave him eigh- 
teen crores, and the banker agreed to pay 
the rest.— Gaz» 

Janokee Rao, the youthful occupant of 
Scindia's throne, is the recognized ally of 
the British government. Munnee Ram 
Sett was the superintendent of the revenue 
affairs of Gwalior during the administra- 
tion of the Baiza Race, and, when he was 
deprived of the government, he was de- 
sirous of leaving Gwalior and taking re- 
fuge at Muttra. At the solicitation and 
entreaty of the British resident, Mr. Ca- 
vendish, he was induced to remain and to 
aid in administering the same department 
of the Gwalior government. It became 
evident, however, that he did not enjoy the 
confidence of the maharaja, and he in con. 
sequence very soon tendered his resig- 
nation of the office; but the maharaja ne- 
vertheless insisted on his continuing Co 
authenticate the official orders, and to ad- 
>ninistcr the revenue affairs. This Mun- 
nee Ram declined to do, and in consc- 
quehce the maharaja ordered’ a thousand 
armed men to surround his hotisc and 
keep him in durance^ and not to allow 
him to eat unless he paid daily the sum 
of 10,000 rupees, ^ consent to administer 
the affairs of the office he had held. The 
first two days he piM his guards 
rupees for permission to eat and drink 
twice. Ho w^s then kept without food to 
cat or wat^r drink for some days, and 
in this state suffering and exhaustion 
taken into the presence of the maharaja, 
who' demanded frotn him three crores of 
rupees in addition to other sums which he 


chose to claim as alleged embezzlements. 
Ho has been tortured and beaten to compel 
him to pay this money, and his people are 
refused access to him and he to them. Ac- 
cording to our information, it was not 
Munnee Ram himself who was threatened 
with the torture described by the Delhi 
Gazette^ hut it was his gomashtn, on whom 
it has been actually inflicted ; and it is a 
mistake also, wc believe, to represent tlie 
maharaja as demanding twepty-seven 
crores of rupees, and Munnee liam as 
agreeing to pay nine. The whole affair is 
yet unsettled, unless death should come to 
relieve the unfortunate Sett from his suf- 
ferings, and from the tyranny of the 
young usurper of Gwalior. 

Such we believe to be the main facts of 
the case ; and, if they have been correctly 
stated to us, we ask Mr. Cavendish, the 
resident, in the face of the world, and in 
the name of all that is honourable and just, 
why he does not interpose his influence in 
favour of this unfortunate man ? We do 
not ask, and he himself docs not ask, this 
interposition to screen him from the most 
rigid scrutiny or to protect him from dc- 
s«>rved punishment. He courts inquiry. 
He has already submitted his accounts, 
and he is prepared to give any cxphina- 
tion that may be required. If peculation 
or embezzlement can be established against 
him to the satisfaction of any British offi- 
cer, he is ready to refund and to bear the 
merited disgrace. But until guilt can be 
established against him, he looks to the 
sacred word and honour of the British re- 
sident to shield him from the injustice 
and the cruelty of which he is made the 
victim. Will it be believed that this ap- 
peal has been made to Mr. Cavendish on 
the spot — and made in vain ? Yet we do 
not understand that Mr. Caven'dish denies 
that it was at his express request and soli- 
citation, and with an assurance of safety, 
that Munnee Ram remained at Gwalior in 
an official capacity after the deposition of 
the Baiza Bacc, when he was otherwise 
desirous of leaving that court. 

The friends of Munnee Ram, repulsed 
by Mr. Cavendish, have appealed to the 
Vice President in Council, and we have 
now before us copies of the correspond- 
ence that has passed. Wc here find it dis- 
tinctly alleged ** that it was at the British 
resident*s solicitations and entreaties that 
Munnee Ram was induced to remain at 
Gwalior,** and whether the British resi- 
dent in so doing acted with or without the 
orders of his government, it was as Bri- 
tish resident tliat he acted, and by his act 
he bound the government that he repre- 
sents. But the Vice President in Council 
has proved equally inexorable, the laconic 
and unsatisfactory answer being that, ** as 
Sett Munnee Ram is residing within the 
jurisdiction of the Gwalior Government, 
no cognizance can be taken of bis case.V 
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Now the fact is, that, although his person 
is at Gwalior, he resides, constructively and 
legally, within the Hritish territory, for 
he has houses and lands, and has long 
carried on business as a banker, at Cal. 
entta, Benares, Futtyghur, Agra, and 
other places that might be mentioned,' and 
if all this would subject him to the juris- 
diction of our courts, which has been de. 
termined in the case of Melindy Ali Khan, 
shall it not also entitle him to the protec- 
tion of our government? Apart, how. 
ever, from a right or title either on special 
or general grounds, policy alone would 
dictate an interference to procure for hitti 
at least bare justice. He is one of the 
M'ealtliicst and most extensively connected 
bankers in all Indi.*!, having a kolcc in 
almost every princi]nil city in Iliiidostaii. 
llis banking establishments in Sindia*s 
territories Iikvc all been confiscated, and if 
Jaiiokce Uuo is allowed to pursue his pur- 
poses of lawless exaction, the entire de- 
struction of Miinnec Rain's credit and 
resources must be the result. Munnec 
Ram, in the strongly significant language 
of the natives, is a “ well-wisher’* of the 
liritisli government. As such he lias often 
served the British government, and as such 
he has suffered, and -is now suffering, the 
suspicloo and ill. will of his countrymen. 
The exertions which Munnec Ram made 
to forward tlic views of the British govern- 
ment' at periods when financial arrange- 
ments were indispensable, and as diflicull 
as they were necessary, were once well 
known, and should not now he forgotten. 
It is the full conviction of Muniiee Ibiiii 
and Ills friends that he is persecuted and 
oppressed because of Ids friendship fur the 
British government . — India Gaz., AprU29, 

Agra,2(>lb ApriI.-.By letters from Gwa- 
lior, it is learnt that Sett Mitnnee Ram lias 
at length been carried oil' into the fort, and 
is there kept a close prisoner. The maha- 
rajah, finding that the Sett’s English 
friends have all deserted him, now openly 
declares he will have his own will, and not 
al>ate a rupee of his exorbitant demand. 
All the maliajuns are in alarm ; some of 
tiiem have been already maltreated and 
obliged to give large sums for their ran- 
som ; every one expects Ids own turn to 
be the next. The troops have mutinied, 
and things seem tending towards a general 
confusion. The resident sahib looks on, 
and does nothing. — Mof. Ukft., Apr, 2G. 

Matters are coming to a crisis between 
the young maharaja of Gwalior and the 
ex-receiver of his revenue, Sett Muniiee 
Ham. This unfortunate victim of mis- 
placed confidence in a British resident has 
been removed into the fort, which, in Mah- 
nitta states, is tlie ordinary prelude to the 
concluding act of violence and tyranny. 
We do not envy the feelings of a British 
resident, compelled to witness in silence 
Uio violation of his own implied, if not 


express, as.su ranees of safety. But there 
is still hope, that the Sett's appeal to the 
highest quarter will avail him yet. At all 
events, the day of retribution is not far- 
distant. The non-interference system is 
working out its own downfall. At Gw'a- 
lior, at least, it is consolatory to find, that 
tyranny and uproar go hand in hand, and 
are leading the way to a compulsory change 
for the better. — Cat, Cour,, May G, 

The Baiza Baee is still encamped in the 
ncigliboiirhood of Futtyghur, Wciiting the 
result of a .vco/id application to the Gover- 
nor-general, to be permitted to reside at 
SFiigerainpore. Goveriiiiient at first com- 
plied with her rcfpiest, but, upon second 
tlioiighls. Lord William advised her to take 
up her abode at the holy city of Benares. 
We arc hound to protect the young rajah 
from any attempts she rn.'iy make to re- 
cover her power at Gwalior ; and his lord- 
ship, it is undcrstooil, is of opinion that 
Futtyghur is rather too near the Ciwalior 
state to secure government against the fear 
of being called upon for soinetbing more 
substantia] than mere promises . — Delhi 
Gaz,y April 23, 

VOTINO ON COU UTS-MARTIAL. 

Tlic Cawnpora JJva miner of March 8tli, 
with reference to the court-martial on 
Lieut. T. S. Fast, of the 59th N.T. (last 
vol. p. 125), the sentence of which was 
declared by Lord W'’m, Bcntinck to have 
been vitiated and rendered invalid by an 
illegal division of the votes of the mem- 
bers upon the riiuliiig,’* gives the follow- 
ing ex }>lanatkm : — 

** The court was composed of a presi- 
dent and fifteen members. The votes, us 
nearly as we c.in recollect, were as fol- 
lows, but we cannot vouch for their com- 
plete accuracy ; 7 for dismissal, 4. for 

suspension, 3 for degradation, 2 for ac- 
quittal. The court, considering that, in 
awarding punishment they ought to be 
guided by the largest number of votes 
agreeing in opinion, which w-as seven, de- 
cided that sentence of dismissal should be 
recorded against the prisoner; but it is 
evident, from the abstract given above, 
tliat if seven only voted for dismissaV and 
the court was composed of sixteen incm- 
bers, nine must have voted ogaiiLv/ d«- 
missal, by voting in favour of some other 
description of putiisliment; so that in fact 
the sentence recorded iigninst the prisoner 
was not the sentence of the court, but of a 
minority of the court. Nine members 
voted for a lesser degree of punishment 
than dismissal ; but their votes, in the es- 
timation of the law'-ofiicer, were outweigli. 
ed by those of the seven unanimous mem- 
bers, in consequence of the votes of the 
former being split into fractional parts. 
Seven members having voted for dismis- 
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89 I 9 {ourlbr wfljpfHision, throe for dtfgmr 
tlpn (t\e, to bo plaord below ono pr two 
oMfiera in his regiment), and two for 110 , 
punishment at all, the Comraander-iiip. 
chief remarks that the votes of the sevent 
being a minority, should have been thrown 
out of consideration, and tlie attention of 
the court exclusively directed to the nine, 
whob by deliberation and concession to each 
other, might have agreed to award some 
medium punishment of less severity than 
dismissal from service." 

DISSOLUTION OF THE OOMfANV*S 
COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The MtfussU Ukhhar, under the head of 
Guipce, mentions that all the stores in the 
Company’s godowns at tliat place wore 
sold by auction on the 2d of March, and 
it is reported that the cotton-screw houses, 
godowns, dwelling-houses, &c, will also 
be sold by auction. Private enterprise will 
now have freer course, and it is already 
rumoured that a great Furruckabad broker, 
in partnership with some European gen. 
tleman, is about to commence cotton spe- 
culations on a grand scale at Culpee. — 
India Gaz,^ April 16. 

IRON STEAMER, 

We do not recollect having seen so large 
an .assemblage of every class of people as 
took place jpRterday to witness the launch 
of. the drst ifon steamer. Owing to the 
inctined plane being so constructed as to 
place her within a few yards of the water, 
it only required the slightest force to pro- 
pel the vessel. The consequence was, that 
she moved slowly and securely almost 
w'ithout creating a ripple, beyond that oc- 
casioned by the gentle separation of the 
waters as she glided onwards. Much as- 
tonishment was expressed at her appear- 
ance and at her trifling draught of water. 
She looks much better than could have 
been anticipated, judging from the unship- 
like model presented when on land. She 
draws only nine inches at present, and 
there can be no doubt that she will not be 
brought down more than the depth she had 
when tried in England, 

Lady William Bentinck and Sir Charles 
Mefoalfe were present, and her ladyship 
christened the steamer the Lord irUluun 
JSenlinck^’^Jlnd^f April 15, 

LAUDABLE SOCIETIES. 

On the 15tb April, the appointed mceu 
ing of the sutMcribers to the Eaudable 
S^sties took place; Mr, Held in the 
chair, 

Mr. Turton stated that it bad been 
thought desirable to place before them the 
present state of tho funds of tlie societies, 
in consectuence of which the secretary had 
drawn up a report. He was liappy to 
state that be believed a spirit of concilia 


tjlpli lipd been shown by tlu>to who had 
bc^U for some lime opposed to the late 
proceedings, which spirit he hoped and 
believed was reciprocal. Whatever differ- 
epoes there had been in the societies, he 
sincerely hoped that they now np longer 
existed. 

Report, 

Smfenth LaiidoMt Nsriepf. 

According to the statement made up to the Slat 
of December last, and submitted to the half-yearly 
meeting, the funds in cash and Company's paper 

amounted to Sa. Hs. 2,fi3,9^ 

Iptesaat due In Government se- 
curities, Including premiums, 

&c. 8,000 

Estimated value of securities as- 
signed by Messrs. Alexander 

and Co 8,67,824 

— , 5,89,793 

Add-*Amount of subscriptions 
realized since 1st January last, 2,01,787 
Amount recovered on securities 
assigned by Mestts. Alexander 
and Co. since ditto R,321 

2,05,108 

I.ess— Regulated advance on 31 
shaves on lapsed lives paid 
sinae 1st January last. . 14,000 
Law charges, advertise- 
ments, printing charges, 

commission, £c. 1,700 



Sr. Rs. 1,80,402 

Invested as follows 

In Ggs'emment sRcpritics 1,80,965 

In ca«h in the Union Bimk . • 3,137 

1,89,402 

Total amount of funds Sa. Rs. 7,19,195 

which divided among 2121 shares on lapsra lives, 
gives Sa. Ils. 3,374 fier share abuve the regulated 
tuivance. 

Rut it must beobscrvctl that this amount is part- 
ly, and to a considerable extent, dependent on the 
correctness of the estimate of the value of tlie se- 
curities assigned by Messrs. Alexander and Co. 

Thirteenth Supplementary iMt^ahle Societym 
Total atnount of funils ns ))er statement made up 
to 31st December Inst, and submitted to the 

half-yearly meeting Sa.R8.2,12,^l 

Add— Amount of subscriptions realized 
since 1st January last . ..Sa.Rs. 1,37,942 
Less — Hegulated advance on 94 
shares on lapsed lives paid 
since Ist January last. . 38,UU9 
Printing charges, adver- 
tisomentz, commission, 
refund of subscription, 
dec 2,639 

40,639 

Sb.R«, ^^,308 

Invested as follows ; — w 

In Government securities 00,660 

In cash in the Union Bank ...... 043 

97,303 

Total amount of funds. ... Sa. Rs. 3,<ip,754 . 
which divided among 138 shares on lapsed lives, 
gives Sa. Rs. 2,214 per share above tho regulsM 
advance* 

The directors have great pleasure In infortnlRg 
the meeting, that the recent discussions have nm 
occasioned withdrawals of subscriptions to any con- 
siderable extent, nearly the whole of the fpmier 
subscriptions liavebeen paid up; but, upder the 
circumstances, tho directors have not thought ^ 
to insist on any forfeitures for non-payment prior 
to the Jst of April. For this they hope to recRiva 
the sanction of the meeting. 

The realisations on the securities obtained flrom 
Messrs. Alexander and Co., on account of tho 
Seventh Laudable Society, tfuring the past three 
iiionlhs, have been very Inconsiderable, mily two 
of the debtors having made payments, whUaathess 
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with whom arranccments bad been entcrad Into* or 
were III progress, have declined fulfilling them, lb 
conseiiuencc of having received notice from the at- 
toincy of the old directors not to pay except to 
Mr. Wright. With one of these, however, they 
believe arrangements will be made under which his 
payments will iinmeil lately be resumed. Both so- 
cieties are sustaining considerable loss in interest. 
In consequence of the inability of the treasurers to 
recover such as Is overdue on the Company’s paper 
standing in the names of the former directors, 
who, in coiifciriulty to the resolution passed on the 
IHth of February last, have been called upon by 
the secretary to endorse the papers to the present 
directors; Mr. T. Plowdcn and Mr. W. F. Fer- 
gussou, retired directors, have met the wishes of 
the shareholders, but Mr. A. Colvin, who was elect- 
ed a director in .Uiiuary liCls, and resigned in May 
following, as also Mr. T. Dickens and Captain 
Gavin Voung, have for the present refused to do 
so. But the funds of the societies at the disposal 
of the directors have been amply sutAcient to meet 
all Just claims upon them. 

’The directors, however, are not without hopes 
of being able to come to a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with some of the debtors alluded to, without 
the necessity of having recourse to legal measures, 
and trust that the proosedings at the present meet- 
ing will bring about a settlement or all existing 
dliibrences. 

The directors are anxious to do all in their 
power to put an end to contention, and to avoid all 
contest as to their authority. Theybeg to place their 
resignation In the hands of the present meeting, 
the competency and legality of wnich, called as it 
has been by assent of all parties, it is to be pre- 
sumed will not hereafter be questioned. In case 
this expedition should unfortunately not be rea- 
lized, It would be expedient that the meeting 
should provide for the emergency, and authorize 
the new directors to take such steps as circum- 
stances may render necessary, whether as to the 
debtors to the societies, or as to the endorsement 
of the Government securities. 

The directors have only further to state, that 
the secretiny has tendered his resignation in a let- 
ter, under date the Hth instant, a copy of which 
Is annexed, and which the directors, under the 
circumstances In which the societies are placed, 
have thought it right to accept, requesting Mr. 
Cullen, however, to continue his services to the 
societies till the ilatc of this meeting, when the 
election of a secretary would be submitted to iho 
members at large. 

They caniuit close tlieir report without express- 
sing their strong sense of the services of Mr. Cul- 
len during the perioit in which they have been en- 
trusted with the direction of the alFairs of the so- 
cieties, and they do nor hesitate to say, that in 
their opinion, the retirement of Mr. Cullen, he 
being also a trustee for the securities assignetj by 
Messrs. Alexander and (’o., would be a loss to the 
60cieties,and one severely felt by any member of the 
present direction who may be continued in olllcc* 

Tho letter from Mr. Cullen, resigning 
Uie post of secretary, was then read ; as 
well as a letter from Messrs. Young, Dic- 
kens, Pattle, and Cowie, tendering their 
resignation as directors, and Mr. Wright’s 
resignation of the office of secretary, to 
prevent further contest. 

Messrs. Cockerell, Turton, Bruce, Har- 
ding, Capt, Ouseley, and Baboo Dwar. 
kanath Tagore, were elected directors, 
and Mr. Cullen was appointed secretaiy 
to the societies, with the understanding 
that all were to be ballotted for« 

The Report of the committee appointed 
at the meeting of the 1 8th of February, to 
inquire into the expediency and the best 
niMe of uniting die two societies, wasUien 
read, and its consideration postponed till 
the next half-yearly meeting. 


SEllAMPOAK COLLEGE. 

The Twelfth Report of the Council of 


the Serampore College compirises two 
years, 1832 and 1833. The subscription 
list of course fell olf considerubly during 
last disastrous year, and hence an augmen- 
tation of pecuniary embarrassment: the 
institution being now in debt Us* 9,912. 
In other respects it shews very satisiuc* 
tory progress. Five ** students in Euro- 
pean haliits** have left the college since 
the publication of the last report. Ten 
students in this class remained in the col- 
lege at the close of 1833. The instruction 
in the class is in Hebrew, Greek, Latin 
and Bengallco, besides mental philosophy, 
mntliemntics and history. The native 
Christian students have increased since 
the last report from 32 to 52, of whom 26 
are engaged in the elementary study of 
Bengallee, and 26 in the Sangskrit and 
English classes. The native English 
classes have increased during the year from 
4f2 to 67. They are composed of 25 Pro- 
testant Christian youths, six Catholics, 
and 36 Hindoos ; but all study together, 
classed only by their attainments. 

The grammar school at Bcerbhoom has 
been disconnected from the college, having 
failed to produce a resort of students to 
Serampore after receiving some elementary 
instruction in Sangskrit at Beerbhoom. 

The feud has been made up which de- 
prived the institution of the dividends on 
the sum funded in England by tlie late 
Ml*. Ward, and also on the funds entrusted 
by Mr. Ward to tlic tnistees in America, 
llie interest on both now appears in the 
Bcconiits. Nevertheless it is found more 
necessary than ever to seek extroneous 
aid. 

“ At no period (says the report in the 
concluding pamgraplO since the esta- 
blishment of the college, have its means of 
doing good been so efficient as at present; 
at no period lias it enjoyed such eminent 
advantages as it rcf^rds professors and 
tutors, and at no period has the number of 
students been so considerable, or the de-' 
sire to benefit by its advantages so appa- 
rent as at present. Nothing is required 
to render it fully efficient but those means 
of support without Avhich its every exer- 
tion must be fettered, and every feeling of 
zeal for its improvement be materially re- 
pressed.** 

EFFECTS OF THE GALE IN 1833. 

A writer in the India Gazette states, 
that business having obliged him to cross 
the country from Culpee to tlie nortli-eMt, 
he can bear witness to the intense distress 
that prevails amongst the poor throughout 
that part, in consequence of the gale that 
occurred in May last year. Objects of 
pity, principally women and children, are 
to be found wandering about almost in a 
state of nudity and starvation in the prin- 
cipal villages, in bands of one and two 
hundred, existing on the grasses and herbs 
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of the field, and such meagre charity as 
the better provided natives can afford to 
deal out to such numerous applicants. 
Their number, 1 should suppose, amount- 
ed to many thousands, who, if left in their 
present wretched and helpless state, would 
shortly, when it is remembered that the 
season of sickness and rain is approaching, 
disappear from the face of the earth.*' 

THE SIUMOOR RATTALION. 

We regret to hear that government have 
it in contemplation to disband the Sirmoor 
battalion at Deyrah. The Goorkhas liavc 
been offered the option of volunteering on 
full sepoy's pay. to form light companies 
to regiments of the line; thus affording 
another instance 'of bud faith on the part 
of the Indian Government to existing eii> 
gagements. When the hill-corps were first 
enrolled, it was upon a written agreement 
that they were not to be rc«|iiired to march, 
unless upon service, and that they were to 
be allowed a native colonel ; the latter, if not 
long ago discharged, has at all events been 
allowed to drop into perfect insignificance, 
and the former stipulation was first in- 
fringed on the reduction of the Suharuii- 
pore provincial battalion, when two com- 
panies of Goorklias were ordered to that 
station to perform the duties . — Mccrut 
Observer f SlpnV 24. 

RECOVERY OF THE “DUKE OF YORK.” 

The ship Duke of York, which was 
driven on the sands below Ingeloc Creek, 
in the terrific storm of May lust, and lias 
remained there ever since, lias been lloatcd 
into deep water during the pros(?nt sjirings, 
and will be towed up to Calcutta. Much 
credit is due to Mr. Currie, by whom the 
hull of • the Dulce of York was purchased, 
for bis meritorious exertions in over- 
coming the many serious obstacles that 
opposed the recovery of this noble ship. — 
CaL Ciiur, April 24. 

STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN INDIA 
AND ENGLAND. 

Minnie of the Governor General, — Be- 
fore I advert to the report of the Steam 
Committee under (iRtc the 28th January 
1834, recommending the plan which shall 
effect the cheapest and most generally 
useful steam-communication between Eng- 
land and India, a few preliminary remarks 
will be necessary to extricate the question 
from the confusion in which it has been 
placed by the voluminous and needless 
discussions that have arisen between the 
aeveral committees ; ^tjcLat the same time 
to exhibit to the houih authorities, as 
^arly and concisely as |fosriblc, the very 
aMuple data upon which a decision as to 
future qjeasurcs would .seem to depend. 

It it, my intention to avoid any refer- 
ence to differences of opinion ; and only 


to state the circumstances as they have 
occurred, and the resolutions which from 
time to time have been formed to carry 
into effect the great object of a quicker 
intercourse between the two countries— 
an object in which the £uro])can corniiiu* 
nity have expressed so deep and general 
an interest ; and towards the promotion 
of which a subscription has been made,* 
far surpassing the largest amount that, 
with reference to the universal distress 
occasioned by the recent failures, my most 
sanguine expectations bad anticipated. 

The first plan determined upon was to 
establish a quarterly communieatioii be- 
tween Bombay and Suez. It was thought 
that the Hugh TAmhay alone could ac- 
complish this undertaking. The principal 
object of a quarterly communication was, 
besides confirming tlic success of the 
Ihuih Lindsay's ])reviuus voyages, to as- 
certain by continued and periodical depar- 
tures, the prol)able extent of the in- 
tercourse, as well by passengers sis by 
letters ; and thus to estimate the probable 
amount of the income. The expensive 
sailing of the Hugh Lindsay afforded a 
siilhcient criterion of the maximum ex- 
penditure. 

It is necessary to state that, when the 
subject was first taken up by the society 
of Calcutta, many very intelligent persons 
then advocated a direct, communication 
between Calcutta and the lied Sea. At 
a later period, Mr. Greenlaw published a 
pamphlet, shewing the superior advan- 
tages. to India in general, of this line of 
communication, in wbicli I agreed in opi- 
nion with that gentleman ; but it ajipeared 
to me that the more simple and shorter 
communi(!ation with Bombay was more 
likely to receive the concurrence of the 
home authorities ; and this line being once 
established, it would be easy afterwards to 
extend it. Mr. Greenlaw stated to me at 
the time that be bad no desire to interfere 
with the measure that had been already 
adopted ; and an opinion to this purport 
will be found in the preface of his publica- 
tion. I gladly avail myself of this occasion 
of expressing, in cuncurrence with the 
society of Calcutta, my acknowledgments 
to Mr. Greenlaw for bis zealous and suc- 
cessful endeavours to bring before the pub- 
lic all information that might cotidiice to a 
clear understanding of the subject. As far 
as I have seen of the views of that intelli- 
gent gentleman, be has been actuated by 
the sole and single desire to promote the 
general interests and convenience of India 
and England, those of Bombay being 
equally comprehended. 

It was learnt from Bombay that the 
Hngh Lindsay alone was unequal to a 
quarterly communication; and that her 
])owcr could not contend against the S-W* 

* IJcngal Sa. Rs. l,i}8,o60/ Madras 41,000, Bopi- 
biiy 05,000. ' ' 
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monfioon. There was no otiicr steamer 
at Bombay. The only other steamer in 
Indhit capable ol' coping witli an adverse 
monsoon was tlie Fomes ; but she was 
private proi)erty, belonging to one of the 
houses that had failed ; and it never oc- 
curred to any one to iny knowledge that 
it would be practicable, or within the 
scop® of our limited funds, even if the 
assignees would have given their consent, 
to transfer the vessel to Bombay. 

As far then as Bombay was concerned, 
the original plan could not be executed ; 
but, convinced of the great importance of 
keeping up the quarterly communication 
for the purpose of bringing the great mca* 
sure to bear at the earliest possildc period, 
I confess that I hailed with pleasure a 
dilemma which seemed to force upon us 
the only alternative, of making the next 
attempt direct from Calcutta ; and a sug- 
gestion to that elfcet was made by me to. 
the Steam Committee, provided alw*ays 
that the Forbes could be hired upon rea- 
sonable terms, and that, in other rcs])ects, 
slic was considered fit for the undertaking. 

I presume that a doubt cannot be oii- 
tertained of the preference to he given to 
that plan which shall bring passengers, 
valuable goods, packets, and letters by sea 
to the three principal ports of Ceylon, Ma- 
dras, and Bengal, over that which is con- 
fined to the single port of Bombay, between 
which place and tlie other more important 
presidencies there intervenes a disttince as 
per mjirgin,* and with no other convey- 
ance than the ordinary foot-dawk of India. 
The Forbes will become the experimental 
vessel for trying the practicability of this 
direct route. It has appeared to me to be 
a great object to have correctly and ex- 
actly laid down all the circuiiKUanccs, the 
advantages, and the disadvantages of the 
two lines, in order that, whether the fu- 
ture execution he undertakcu by govern- 
ment, or by contractors, the plan at least 
may be formed upon the best ascertained 
data. For the same reasons, tliough pre- 
viously surveyed, it seemed to me import- 
ant that the Surveyor General of India 
should give his ofiicial testimony to the 
fitness or otherwise of Socotra as a dep6t. 
I cannot but think it to have been wisely 
decided by the committee, that the funds 
placed at their disposal would be best ap- 
plied to frequent experimental voyage8,that 
should place the practicability and expense 
beyond all doubt. It was early discovered 
that this or any future subscription to be 
raised in India must be wholly insufficient 
for the maintenance of a permanent com- 
mimication. TJiis latter can only be ex- 
ecuted by the government (and to no more 
useful purpose for the good of both coun- 
tries could the funds of India be appro- 
priated)^ or by the merchants of Bngland 

» Bengal, miles 1,300; Madras, milea 770; 
Columbo, miles 1,000. 


interested in the trade to China and 
India. 

Preparatory to a consideration of the 
plan of the committee, and of the propo- 
sition of others to etfcct this object, I 
must refer to a suggestion made by me, 
with a view to the performance of the 
work by contract, and to thus saving the 
government from an undefined and liitlier- 
to most extravagant expenditure in the 
employment of the ill-adapted Huffh 
JAndsaif ^ — that a bonus of two lacs per 
annum for five years should be given by 
the government, the profit of the pas- 
sengers and mails being thrown in for the 
benefit of the undertakers. 

While the steam committee had under 
consideration the report required by Mr. 
Macnaghten's letter of the 5tli of Sep- 
tember 18.T}, a })ro])Ositiou was made to 
mo by a committee of the merchants at 
Calcutta to take the contract upon a bonus 
of five lacs per amuiin for five years, the 
postage being reserved by government, 
which was estimated by them at two lacs 
per annum. 1 have not the paper by me, 
I may therefore misstate some of the con- 
ditions; — but I recollect sufficient of the 
plan to enable me to give its outline, and 
to explain the reasons why I reject it. I 
did not mean to have adverted to it at all, 
but u))on rclleetion it struck me that a 
discussion of a real ])ropositi6if madc upon 
the spot may better serve to enable those 
at a distance to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Tlie plan started with assuming as in- 
dispensable to success that it should em- 
brace the whole line from every port in 
India ; that is, to use a common expres- 
sion in Europe, that passengers should be 
booked from London all the/ way to India, 
every intermediate expense being provided 
for by the contractor for one given sum. 

1 dissented from the justness of this 
calculation. My opinion was, that tra- 
vellers, both going and coming, would for 
the great part cither prefer the steam - 
packet of the governmeut to Malta, or 
would choose the land-route to Malta, or 
Egypt, via the continent, and vice versa. 
I moreover thought that a mucli simpler 
and less expensive scheme would be for 
the contractors to confine themselves to 
the Indian side of the communication — 
that is, from Suez to Calcutta. I under- 
took to engage for the government at 
home, that the only vacant part of the 
line on the European side, viz. from 
Malta to Alexandria, should be filled by 
a government-steamer ; and I also under- 
took, if the Iltigh Lindsay should not be 
equal to the conveyance of the mails from 
Socotra to Bombay, that an additional 
steamer should be furnished foi* that pur- 
pose; but tlie committee of merchants 
would not agree to these propositions. 

In order to excuse myself for the pre- 
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sumption of thus hnvinp: undertaken for 
the consent of the government to a part 
execution of the plan, 1 have to mention, 
upon the authority of Capt. Johnston, the 
disposition of the Admiralty to give a 
ready assent to this part of the plan. 
But otherwise I should not have hesitated 
to have given this pledge ; because I can- 
not conceive it possible that the same con- 
sideration for interests so comparatively 
trivial as those of the Ionian Islands and 
the Levant, which had been thought sutti- 
ciciit to warrant the extension of a govern- 
ment steamer to Corfu, should not at 
once have determined for the expediency 
of the most rapid communication with a 
part of the world, where England and 
India have happily a reciprocal interest of 
a magnitude and importance which the 
imagination can with didiculty grasp. 

The far greater part of the distance 
from London to Malta being already pro- 
vided for by a monthly government packet, 
I did not think the English government 
would willingly assent toa second expense, 
as it were, for the same part of the line. 
I rejected it accordingly. I thought 
further that the receipts of postage 
were very much over-estimated ; at least 
for a year or two, until the plan could come 
into regular operation. 

1 moreover^ was of opinion that the go- 
vernment itself could execute the plan 
confined to the Indian side at a much less 
charge than five lacs, with the advantage 
of having a complete establishment of 
steamers, which either in case of >var, or 
of any other political exigency, might con- 
stitute a great addition to the public 
strength and resources. 

I now come in conclusion to the opi- 
nion of the committee, recommending a 
contract coinciding with the committee of 
merchants that it will be more beneficial 
for the contractors and more conducive 
to despatch, that the contract should 
embrace the whole line from England 
to the four principal points in India 
and Ceylon, namely, Bombay, Galle, Ma- 
dras, and Calcutta; and the following 
terms are proposed as likely to make a 
fiur return for risk and expense. 

1st. A bonus of three lacs per annum 
for five years. 

2dly. All profits upon passengers, 
parcels. &c. and postage of letters between 
England and India, except the govern- 
tnent despatches, which are to be carried 
free of all expense, as well by sea as 
through Egypt. 

•^ly. The postage upon private letters 
to l#e two rupees for a single letter — one 
rupee payable in England, and one rupee 
in India. 

My original proposition gave in addition 
to the bonus of two lacs, the postage of 
the government despatches to the con- 
tmetor. The calculations of tho com- 


fnittee show that their own sdieme irr- 
volvei very little additional expense, if 
any, beyond my own. And considering 
in every respect the very superior ad- 
vantages held out to the whole of India, 
I cannot but second the plan of tlie com- 
mittee with my decided recommendation ; 
and express at the same time a hope, it 
individuals may he found willing to accept 
the terms, that this great measure, so im- 
portant to the great interests of the cm- 
]nre, and to the comfort and happiness of 
so many thousands of our countrymen in 
this distant clime, may be carried into im- 
mediate operation. 

(Signed) W. C. Bentinck, 

Ootacummund, March 28, 1834. 

Private letters state that, with the per- 
fect survey of Socotra, which has now 
been made by Lieut. Haines of the Po/i- 
murm, a complete nautical description of 
all die anchorages has been sent to the 
Bombay government, together with an 
account of the people and towns on the 
sea-coast— of the various supplies to be 
got at each—and which are best*suited 
for depots for coal. Besides, a meteoro- 
logical journal has been kept ; and IJeiit. 
Welstcad has travelled through the island, 
and gives a very pleasing accoiiiit of the 
inlud)itants of the interior, who arc de- 
scribed as being quite a different race from 
those on the const. Among the latter 
are many Arabs, who are saici to possess 
the usual faithless and barbarous character 
of that race. — Englishman, 

The Forbes steamer reached Madras 
on the 2.Sd April, after a passage of six 
days and one hour, which gives an average 
rate of 5} miles an hour against the mon- 
soon. exceeding the estimate. Just as the 
vessel was going into the roads, a plate of 
its boiler (a copper one) was rent. Every 
arrangement bad been made at Madras, 
and seventy tons of coal wero put on board 
in an hour and a-lialf. It was hoped that 
the damage of the boiler might have been 
repaired at Madras ; but the vessel was 
obliged to return to Calcutta, where slic 
arrived on the 1st May. 

INDIOO. 

Indigo Mart, Mag 3, 1834.-^McMf8< 
W. Carr and Co.’8 report upon seasofi 
1834. — The unfavourable accounts to 
which we alluded in our last report, be- 
came, almost immediately after, move 
general and decided ; and until within the 
last few days the chances of a good eiMiiofi 
were considered to have greatly diminish- 
ed. But, during the last days of April, 
rain seems to have fiillen plentifully over 
many parts of Jessorc, Kishnagbnr and 
Moorshedabad ; although there are some 
factories that have had no shower since 
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the iiiuhJle of Man li, \\\i Jiave not 
heard of there liavin;^ heiMi rain in INIalduh 
or in the direction o!' Com nuM colly, where 
it was most wanted. In Dacca and 
iliiiiffpore, prospects continue f^ond, al- 
though in llungpore, min, which was ex- 
pected at the date of the last accounts, 
was much wanted. Poonieali and Tirhoot 
are doing well; afid to the westward 
tlie Khoonties are said to be very tine. 

I' lilts. 

Fires are becoming very iVetpient in this 
presidency ; some are strongly suspected 
to liave hccii wilfully caused. A writer in 
the (Mivlia O/amv, giving an account of a 
tire in Ciillingali, wliicli in twenty minnti-s^ 
burnt down about sixty huts, states that it 
was the second fire in tiuit (juartcr within 
four d.tys, and that it was nianifcstly the 
work of u'j incendiary. “ These deino- 
iiiacal wretches must be instigated to tlio 
comriiission of these acts by a desire to 
be revenged on some of their neighbours. 
Or, wliicli is miieli more probable, these 
mercenary brutes are the hired tools of 
(ho.se who de-il in banihoos ami straw* to 
ifilliet misery on thuusamls, thatthe.-e ini- 
eonscioimble dealers may find a good mar- 
ket for their straw and bamboos. *’ 

LICMNSi: RKSIDCNCj: CNUlXt thk m.w 

(.ILMITKK. 

The first application under tlie new 
charter, for a license of residcm’c, was 
made last week, — not, as mighi be siij)- 
po.sed, by a person desirous of proceeding 
to .'Some distant place in the wcsrerii pro- 
vinces, but for a placij within thirty miles 
of Calcutta — Chinsurah — the last ])lae(? 
certaiidy wliicli the Legislaturt! could have 
intended to put inider re.strierion. IhiC 
tlie law is very jirecise. 'I’he Coiiiieil 
Doard granted the license, and charged the 
usual fee of one gold inoluir. — CukuUa 
Courier j May 0. 

SUJISTITIJTIOX OC Till-: HOMAN lOlV Tllli 
INDIAN ALI'11.\H1;T. 

The number of the (Christ ian Olmerrcr 
for this moutli contains an article, “ On 
the possibility, tlie praerieability, and the 
expedieriey of substituting the Uomun in 
place of the Imliati Alphabets."* The 
question was lately mooted in the Kdu- 
cution committee by Mr. Trevelyan, in a 
very able iniiiiite, which iippeurcd to us to 
set the matter in a very clear and .^ati.s- 
factoiy iiglit. Mr. 'rrevelyau has been 
followed by tlie writer of the urtiele 
bended as above, who deals with the sub- 
ject in a masterly manner, jiroving beyond 
cavil the perfect possibility, practicability, 
and expediency, of tlie substirutioii of the 
Jlomuii alphabet for those of India. It 
is for the g4)venimeiit tu>w to do its duty, 
and forthwith direct the organization of a 
AsicU.Journ. N. S. Voi.. 1 'o. No.5J>. 


plari for carrying into cfl’ectamcasm t? that 
will work better for the solid good of the 
people of India than any adiqitcd within 
the memory of man, and prove a mighty 
engine of conversion to a purer faith- — 
Imtla Gazette^ Aprils. 

A 11 HA CAN. 

V/e liave fieard, since the return of Mr. 
Ma<*sween from Armcan, tliat some 
eb;iiiges are contemplated in the system 
of that provincial govaM'iiment, which arc 
expcM'tcMl t«» ]>n)ve advantageous to the 
governed as well to (be state. Little is 
known of .Anaeaii at present, and it ap- 
pears, iiotwitlistaiuling the province has 
been sul»i<fcr. to llritisli rUi'e for more than 
eight years, that its resoiireirs, which are 
beyond mediocrity, have been uiikiiowii, 
nr so disregarded, that, large as the tract, 
of country is, it docs not furnish a revenue 
siitlieieiit for the support of the establish- 
ments requisite fur the administration of 
govornimMit. This probably has been the 
reason wity so little has been done in the 
way of inteniul improvements in the pro- 
viinre. 'ihe eountiy is still mielcarcd. 
'riiere are no mails, bridges, or scarcely 
any lerrics, and the water-eoinniunicaUons 
arc unsafe lor the bi>ats of mercliants, 
owing to tlie inevaleiice of bands ofrob- 
b(‘rs, whii Ii the police is too incibcient to 
suppress, formed, as it is, ]jy ex)rnipt Ueii- 
gallees, whose object seems to be rather 
to enrieli tJiemselves than to protect (he 
pn»pei iy and lives of (dhers from violeiu'c. 
— KntjUshmaUf April I). 

.locDPoui:. 

A report is in eirenlation that Maha- 
rajah Alaini Sii'g, of Joudhpoor, is e>:- 
peeti'd to abdicate or be deposed. We are 
disjiosed to think that it is not altogether 
void of foundation, more parlieiilarly when 
we consider that tlie disrespect evini*ed by 
that prince towards the Governor-general, 
in absenting himself from the congress 
wbi»*h was lield at A j nicer upon bis lord- 
sbip’s vi.‘^it to Rajpoutaim, in I8:j‘i, has 
ncvc'r been forgotten at head-quarters, and 
that various causes have since tended to 
heighten the unfavourable impression 
which was then conceived of Iiim. Maun 
Sing lost no time in setting on foot an in- 
trigue, having for its object the removal of 
the imravoiiruble opinion \i hi< h bad been 
fonne<l of him. With this view he opened 
u ekindesline correspondence with the 
head mooiishee in the Persian otlice, then 
at Simlah, olfering him, us we have heard, 
a liimdsomc consideration in the event of 
his hringing about a ‘ .s-iz/i/ee,* or recon - 
qiliatioii, and this, it is suppo-sed, the 
moonsliee undertook to accomplish. The 
detection how'ever of the negotiation, and 
tlie inooiisIice*s dismi.ssal from uDice, sckmi 
put an end to bis hiKhncss's hopes ut a 
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restoration to favour, and in this state of 
suspense has lie since , been left* .awaiting 
with fenr and trembling tlie penalty which 
he has had reason to anticipate as being in 
store for him. Thus circumstanced, we 
should have thought that a person of his 
hig1iness*s welhknown forecast and acute- 
ness, if unable to obliterate the remem- 
brance of his past independent bearing, 
would, at least, have endeavoured, by 
future submrssiveness, to avert its appre- 
hended consequences ; but Col. Lockett 
)iad not been many months at Ajmeer be- 
fore sevenil subjects of contention arose 
between them, in all of which the rajah 
was represented as evincing the same im- 
perfect sense of his relations and obliga- 
tions towards the })siramouiit power with 
which he had already been charged, and 
in this way a long list of oifcnccs has now 
accumulated uguiiist him. The most 
serious of the otfcnces is, we believe, the 
suspicious part conceived to have been 
lately acted by the Joudhpoor contingent 
in the joint operations undertaken against 
the Kosa freebooters by the British and 
other governments, in which it was to 
have aided, but towards the success of 
which it in no way contributed. But 
there are many other minor peccadilloes 
of which he has been accused, such as de- 
laying to furnish the 1,500 Sowars for 
which the British Govcrmciit has a right 
to call on him when it chooses, — allowing 
the tribute to fall in arrears, — ^affording 
harbour within his dominions to certain 
notorious plunderers, — neglecting to at- 
tend to the atfairs of his principality, — - 
permitting the territory of liis neighbour, 
the Kishengurh rajah, to be wantonly 
violated by a party of Joudiipoor troops, 
and other acts which, taken by them- 
selves, would probably be considered ve- 
nial, but which summed up together, and 
viewed in the aggregate with a disposi- 
tion not inclining to leniency, constitute a 
formidable catalogue of delinquencies to 
account for. For these accumulated of- 
fences we conclude it is that the rumoured 
punishment of the loss of his throne is 
now about to be inflicted on Maun Sing. 
Delhi Gaz, 

We lately published some remarks in 
reference to a rumour which had reached 
us regarding the contemplated disposal of 
the Joudhpoor sovereign, Maharajah 
Maun Sing. It has since been reported 
in the aldibars, that his highness has 
adopted a son, in whose fiivour, it is said, 
he is desirous of abdicating^ with the per- 
mission of the Governor-general ; and that 
a letter has been despatched to bis lord- 
ship, soliciting his sanction to the mea- 
sure. If there be any truth in the rumour 
of the meditated dethronement of Maun 
Sing (and various circumstances lead us to 
suspect that there has been some founda- 
tion for that report), nothing appears to 


us more probable than that, in order to 
avoid the disgrace which such a proceeding 
would entail upon him, his highness hae 
resolved to vacate the guddce,uiid begged 
to be allowed to nominate a successor. 
To this supposition we are actually led to 
incline from a consideration of Maim 
Sing's character, and a recollection of the 
part which he acted amidst the dangers 
that beset him upon the murder of his 
gooroo and minister in 1815. Those 
who are acquainted with the history of 
that period, must remember how he foiled 
the designs of his enemies by withdrawing 
from public life — affecting to have lost 
his senses, and confining himself as a re- 
cluse to his apartments, until the storm 
blew over, and the proffered support of 
the British government, consequent upon 
its alliance with Joudhpoor in 1818, in- 
duced him to lay aside the mask, and 
emerge from his solitude. The manner 
ill which he then personated the character 
he had found it necessary to assume, is, 
perhaps, one of the most singular speci- 
mens of cunning and simulation that has 
ever been recorded, and certainly there are 
Imt few instances in which privations such 
as those he was subjected to, during his 
seclusion, have been endured with such 
extraordinary resignation.* The course 
which, at such a conjuncture, it appears to 
us inctimhcrit on the government to pur- 
sue, is a recollection of the claims of one 
who, though long an exile, should not be 
forgotten or abandoned by them ; we need 
hardly say that the person we allude to is 
the iiiifortuatc and injured Dokul Sing, 
who, if the current belief entertained of 
his birth be correct, is the rightful heir to 
to the guddee of Mnrwar, as the posthu- 
mous .son of the late rajah Bheem Sing ; 
and this change woiild be a highly popular 
one amongst the Rajpoots general ly.-/6/(/. 

CASHMERE. 

Tlic vale of Cashmere” is reported to 
1)6 ii> a most miserable plight. An eastern 
despot is a sad destroyer of the happiness 
and beauty of a country. Previous to the 
oppressive rule of Koor Slier Sing, and 
his adviser and instigator, the dewan By- 
sakha Sing, this country boasted a large 
and happy population, among which were 
reckoned some lakhs of merchants, traders, 
and capitalists, all of whom have aban- 
doned their homes, and sought refuge in 
countries where life and property are bet- 
ter secured. Their example has been 
followed by all the ryuts and others, who 
had the means to transport themselves, 
and the entire country is now represented 
as almost entirely depopulated, the land 
untilled, and every thing exhibiting the 

* See the extraordinary higtory of Raja Maun 
ill that most Interesting repository of genuine 
Hindu character and manners. Col. Tod’s Annah 
of Eo. 
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iron rule that has been exercised there. 
The few who remain are said to live on 
. roots and the spontaneous productions of 
the ground, and for shelter are obliged to 
resort to trees. Two of the impoverislied 
chiefs wrote to Runjeet Sing, and re 
minded him, that when a famine prevailed 
in the time of Ahbar, the generous mo- 
narch extended every possible aid to the 
sufferers, and that conduct like this be- 
came a great and wise ruler- They re- 
commended that all the itinerant mendi- 
cants who frequented the Punjab should 
be sent into Cashmere to repeople the 
place, and further advised, that a remission 
of all demands on the part of the govern- 
ment for three years should be resorted 
to, for the effectual relief of the country. 
^Mofussil UhhhaTy April 19. 

OLIDER RKSP.KCTING CIVIL SERVANTS. 

One of the chief objections to the pro- 
posed plan of superiors reporting upon the 
qualifications of juniors, is founded upon 
the very circumstance of such a plan not 
liaving previously existed, or, in other 
words, that those who arc to report have 
themselves never been reported upon. 
Laudari is good, but it must be a laudato 
viroj and if the measure in question be 
requisite note, it must have been so when 
those who are now to promote by praise, 
or to repulse by censure, were themselves 
promoted, and consequently they are incap- 
able of conferring that stamp of excellence, 
which the words of the Latin adage convey. 
If then the incompetent superior official 
appointed under the old system is to esti- 
mate the com|>arative recommendations 
of candidates, it cannot be expected that 
he will have either capacity to estimate or 
inclination to forward any other species of 
merit than that by which he himself at- 
tained eminence, which in many in- 
stances may be precisely equal to that of 
the surviving member of a tontine society. 
We confess that we do not sec how this 
difficulty is to be got over. It indeed in- 
volves this contradiction, that those who 
have been promoted without a necessary 
scrutiny and examination into character 
and competency (for if not necessary, why 
institute it ?) arc, nevertheless, competent 
to conduct and report upon such scrutiny 
and examination into the character and 
qualifications of others.— Gazette, 
March 29, 

DISTRESS IN BUNOELKUND. 

To relieve the distress of the Rundelas, 
government, in a letter to the commis- 
sioner in Rundelkund, observes : In dis- 
tributing relief on occasions like that un- 
der consideration, it is obviously impor- 
taut to abstain from all acts wliich may 
have tile effect of iiiilucing the unneces- 
sary abandon inent liy the ]>eop)e of their 


usual hojmes and course of livelihood. On 
this principle, the encouragement of culti- 
vators by a judicious system of advances, 
to continue in the occupation of their lands 
and the provision of the means of subsist- 
ence, when afforded in return for labour 
on public works by the distribution of 
common daily rations in preference to 
money supplies, which maybe in excess oC 
a sufficient rate otherwise obtainable by 
labourers, are measures which may be re- 
commended as calculated to admit of sub- 
stantial aid being given, without perhaps 
much hazard of leading to any extensive 
abuses or embarrassment. You ore em- 
powered to adopt such measures as you 
may think most advisable for the relief of 
the people, whether by giving advances for 
the maintenance of cultivation, or the en- 
couragement of new settlers by directing 
the execution of useful public works with 
suitable precautions of the nature above 
indicated, or by the occasional distribu- 
tion of gratuitous charity in particular 
places or to particular objects, as it may 
appear to you necessary.** 

They likewise authorize the superin - 
tendant of tlie road from Allahabad to 
Delhi to offer these distressed persons 
employment as labourers: 

Several of the civil and military stations 
in the Doab were thronged by miscmble 
refugees from tlic distressed districts. The 
Cawnpore Examiner states that hunger, 
nakedness, and disease, arc met with in 
every street and alley of the city and can- 
ton ment.** 

The Durpun of April 30th, however, 
says : “ We arc hai)py to leam that the 
distress in Bundelkund has much abated, 
and tliat the prospects of the province 
arc become much brighter. As soon as 
the destitute condition of the poor Boon- 
dclas became known to government, the 
most efficient measures were adopted for 
their relief. Orders were issued to give 
employment to a large body of them, and 
a discretionary power was vested in the 
local officers to purchase and distribute 
gratuitously large quantities of corn to 
the starving inhabitants. Nor were pri- 
vate individuals backward in the work of 
charity. At Cawnpore, the European 
gentlemen formed themselves into a com- 
mittee, raised funds, and relieved the 
distresses of those who had emigrated 
across the Jumna in search of food. The 
gentlemen at Saugor formed a fund for 
the distribution of rations to the mass 
collected in the cantonments till the har- 
vest should commence ; and their example 
was followed by the merchants of Saugor, 
headed by llmneer Mitl Seth. About 
three thousand were fed every morning 
in cantonments under the superinteridencoi 
of Majors Charter and Speck, and the 
Hev. Mr, Tucker, and at the same lioiir 
about the same number were fed in the 
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town iiiii!or tluit of respectable natives 
appointed by the iiiorchunt!?. 

“ The harvest is now considered to 
luive commenced, and the croj)s to be 
lice from all daiiRcr of blight. The tlis- 
tiibution in the town ceased on the 2(3th. 
I n onler to enable tlie people to disperse 
by degrees, tliat of the cantonments was 
continiie<l till tlic 7tli of April, when 
every one wlio appeared received ten 
days’ Viitinns, ami was told to depart in 
peace, 'riiroughout these provinces the 
croj)S are very fine, the grain unusually 
full and perfect. 

‘‘ Tlie causes of this emigration are 
said to he the failure of the crops in some 
districts in llundclknnd ; the somewhat 
loo rigid enforcement of the govcrnmeiit 
demand ; and the almost entin* desolation 
of the .Tliansce territory by the Itajas of 
'i'chree and Dnteea, in the ai<l they have 
given their clansmen, the refractory 
znnieeiidars of Jhansec, wlio hav'e willi 
their assistance reduced almost every vil- 
lage to aslies, and driven all the stock 
from the soil, lliidjeegur and l^nnna 
have ftjliuwed theexumple, and have been 
long setting lire to each other’s villages. 
Society in the teiritories of tlio native 
eliiefs of Bundelknml may now be consi- 
dered as in a state of total disorganization ; 
and the special iiiterjiosition of onrgovern- 
inent, by some vigorous measure that shall 
provide for the common safety of the 
people, is become essentially necessary to 
its rc>establist)inont.” 

Tlir: (JO\ 1 IlNOU (iKNl RAL. 

Letters from tlie Governor- General 
tueiitioii that some further delay will oc- 
enr in bis lordship’s return to the presi- 
dency, in conscr]ncnee of the admiral 
deeming it hazardous to keep one of the 
ships of tile squadron at Cochin after the 
hegiiniiiig of May. Ills lordship has, 
therefore, given up the intention of 
embarking on that coast, and pro])Oses, 
after the first fall of rain, to travel by land 
to Madras, and embark there, which 
arrangement will delay his arrival in Cal- 
cutta until the end of June. — CnL Cour.^ 
Maif 1. 

■ A letter from Bangalore, dated the 7th 
April, .States : “ The health of the Go- 

vernor- General has .so greatly improved, 
that his surgeon writes that his improve- 
ment could not have been more rapid in 
any country in the world. II is lordship 
rides out every morning witli Sir F. 
Adam, lie is also aide to transact busi- 
ness. J. Macleod, £s^., junior commis- 
sioner in Mysore and member of the 
board of revenue ; G- D. Drury, Esq., 
collector of Coimt>atorc, and other collec- 
tors, have proceeded to Ootucamiiiid, by 
order of the Governor -General, who is 
desirous of conferring with them on ccr- 
tain revenue mutters.” 


THE l.ATE UAMMOHIJN ROY. 

On the 5fli April, a public meeting 
took place at the Town-hall, for tin* 
])nrpose of taking into consideration the 
most suitable manner of commemorating 
the jnihlie and ])rivate virtues of the late 
Uainniohiin Boy. Sir John Grant was 
called to the chair. 

Mr. Paitle moved, ** That it is the 
opinion of this meeting, that tlie name of 
Uammohiin Hoy slmuhl he jierpetiiatcd, 
by whatever nieans will best indicate the 
high sense entertained of him by this 
meeting as a philosopher and a philan- 
thropist, and of his imceasing endeavours 
to improve the moral and intellectual 
condition of his country men, and to 
advance and i>roniote the general good of 
his country He n‘inaikc<l : “It has 
been said elsewhere, that Uamnioliun 
liny was not, in the acee])tatioii of the 
term as we iimlciv.taiid it, a great man. 
It is true he w’as not a great warrior, a 
great statesman, a great poet; nor W'us 
he pre-eminent in Kiiro})euii science : hut 
wt 1 venture to submit, he was a very 
great man. His fortitude and enligliteiuul 
mind must call forth mlmiration in any 
part of the civilized world ; ami no one, 
knowing his ineiils, can refu.-e him this 
tribute (>f praist*. From tlie earliest 
dawn of his reason, w i.u n his mind was 
allowed full exertion, in? at once by his 
intellectual liglit (^i^c:n(Ud the }ireiu(liccs 
of his bii til, and w’onid not alh>w' himself 
to he dissuaded, either by the bigotry of 
tlie ])riesiliood, or tlie entreaties of his 
fiicnds, from seeking tliat information 
wliirli they r( jnesenied would entail on 
him perdition in the next world, and reii- 
diU' him an outc.ist from society in this. 
He rejected all llicir terrors, uji the 
endearing persuasions of liis parents, 
because liis eiiliglitcncd mind told him ho 
had u great purpose to ])erform —to 
remove the darkness from his benighted 
countiymeii — to give them the light he 
had obtained — the moral and intellectual 
world he had discovered — to make them 
quit practices abominable to human 
nature, and smdi as his cnlighteried mind 
could only look on with abliorreiice and 
disgust.” 

Jiussivk Lai Midtick addrc.sscd the 
meeting in English, in support of tlii.s 
re.solution. He said : “ Uaminohun Roy 
w a.s a man of an extraordinary character — 
his like we sha4 again. He arose 

up amidst all the horrors of superstition, 
to proclaim tliat he wa.s capable of doing 
much more than his countrymen at that 
time thought. It will be interesting to 
this meeting to know the occasion which 
led Hamrnoliun Hoy to reject Hiiidooisni, 
and to think of all those improvements 
which procured him so celehrutcd a name, 
the remembrance of which we are met to 
commemorate. I have the niisfortune 
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not to Imvo Ijccii {UMsonally acquainted 
with him ; ixit 1 have heard that in liis 
faiiiiiy, while lu? was youfi^, an ascetic 
went to ins fatlJcr’s lionse and claimed 
his protection. His lather complied with 
the asceti(^’s request, and maintained Iiim 
in his family. Itaminuhiin Hoy was then 
yonn", and as i^reat and as orthodox a 
Iliialoo as (?v(*r existed. Mis father, 
tliinkinq^ that the .sum dev^oted to the 
siipport of the ascetic mifj:ht he made t(> 
yield a fair return, reeomrnemled hiin to 
his care as a pupil ; and it was thus that 
H.ammoimn Roy was indina'd to Icani (he 
Vvtla^. It was the peinsal ot the I '».///.« 
that first opened his mind, and indtiecd 
him to rejeet that abomiiiabli> syslem r>f 
siqu'rstition ; and to think of the fntii e 
re^^eiieration and improvement of his 
eoiintiy. It wa.s this whieli madi* him 
j)roeeiMl fiirtlier,till he accomp)i''lied many 
of tho.^e thing's whifrii he hail i;i liis mind. 
No doubt most of my eonntrymen will 
obji.'et to Itammulinn Hoy on ae(‘ount of 
the pre-einincnt part lie took in the abo- 
lition of tlic suttee. It lias been well 
observed, tliiitlie was almost alone in the 
eaii.^e of humanity* It may be said that 
be tliereby injured the reli/^ioiis feeliiif^s of 
bis eoimtryiiien, and iiidiieed the ^^oveni- 
inent to do that wliicli it had no nj,dit to 
ilo, — to eneroaeli on the reli,;;ioiis rites of 
the eountry. AVliatever may be tlie opi- 
nion of my countrymen on tlie subject, 
it will not, I hope, be doubled tlial even 
in lliis lie was not only tlu? ;^ucat man be 
was sup])()sed. but, also a .irood man, tlu* 
friend oi hmnaiiity and of his i-ouutry ; the 
saviour of the lives of many of his specii s. 
A ]>uiiit wliieh Hammohun Roy hatl peeii- 
liarly at heart was the edncatioii of the 
natives. In tliis his opinions were veiy 
eorrcct and foreible. It is not known to 
all. that Rammoiiuii Roy tried all lie eoiild 
to enlighten the minds of the natives. 
He not only had teachers to instruct 
them, but he kept a seiiuol where he laid 
Hindoo boys taught; and his works on 
theological subjects show tluit he was 
flosirous of imparting that knowledge to 
others which be bad found to be so iieiie- 
ilciul to himself. Not being held in that 
respect tliat he should have lieen by his 
bigotted countrymen, ho was prevented 
from doing all the good which lie would 
have done, I allude to his not being 
allowed to join an institution in which he 
might have been of greatest service 
to his country. If liAiad been admitted, 
bi.s benevolent mind niigiit have siigge.sted 
many measures which migiit have done 
still more benefit to his country. This, 
however, was not all that Raiiimohiin 
Roy did. lie did more. llefure his 
time there was scarcely such a thing as 
Ilcngalee prose -writing. We owe its 
establishment to him, and ho liim.self 
aciiiiiredin it a great degree of I’crfcction. 


There is not a writer in the Ilengtilee 
language so polished as he w'as. It is 
certainly a great thing that he not only 
showed hi.s countrymen how to write in 
prose, but acrpiireil a great degree of 
proficiency in it Iiimself. lint he did 
more. He went to Kiigland ; and even 
in this he did a great deal of good for his 
coniilrynicM. 4\) liis going tlierc we are 
in a great measure indebted for the best 
c‘Iaiises in the new charter, ba<l and 
wrelche<l as that charter is. ** — ( Lauyhter. J 
The rcsohit ioii was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Parker moved that a subscription 
he o;>eiH?d to forward tlie object of tlie 
meoiing, in such maniu’r a.s a majority of 
the subseribers might determine. 

3Ir. Tarfna seconded this motion, and 
observed that the ilcath <d' Rammohnn 
Roy was a great loss to the natives of 
India, as lie was a monihpicce to them 
to promoie tliiir intiMc.sts. He rccom- 
ineiuhd his example to tluaii, and hoped 
tliat, ‘‘ since there was lo be a legi.'^lalive 
council, the natives of tliis country will 
not hesitate, wlicn incii.snres are likely to 
be aiJiipted that maybe disadvantageous 
to them, boldly to come forward and pro- 
t»’st again.st tliein, as tlioir patriot iir 
countryman, R.immoliim Roy, iliil againsi 
tlie odious pri*ss regulation. Tliey should 
not,” he contiimed, “ keep their com- 
plaints to themselves, for even in liiis 
imicli-abusi'd charter (tlie deficiencies of 
which are attrii utiible to the ministry's 
ignoranec? of the wants of the peojile of 
JndiaX a desiri* may be naei'd to improve 
tlicir condition and }>rismolo their liajipi- 
ness. 'J'hey, who wish to benefit their 
country, must not wait to .see who will 
snoport them in their endeavours; but 
lu»ldly eome forward, as Rammohnn Roy 
did, and set an c.xample, rather than W'ait 
to follow* one.” 

This resolution was agreed to. 

A committee was then appointed to 
collect subscriptions, and call a future 
meeting of subscribers. 

A sum of about (),0(U) rupees was col - 
lected at the meeting. 


ll.\DltAl’t:a.SAUl> ROY. 

On the day preceding the meeting just 
referred to, the editor of the Calruiia 
Gourier stated that ho had received a 
letter from some person unknown, in 
wliieh an attempt was made to shew, 
that Raminohun Roy had endeavoured to 
screen his eldest son from an imputation 
of embezzlement of public money; — that 
the youtli had been tried and acquitted, 
but that nevertheless, tlic lute Xlr. Kdimmd 
Molony, of the civil service, had ever 
regarded Radluipersaud as guilty, not- 
withstanding liis acquittal. At the meet- 
ing, Mr. Sutherland (editor of the Bengal 
llurkaru) referred to this attack on the 
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character of Ilamniohun Roy, and his 
son,* observing : “ it so happens that, 
years ago, when the circumstance to which 
it alludes took place, I read the whole of 
the proceedings : and I have also, since 
the publication of the attack, seen a civil 
servant who is acquainted with all the 
particulars. I am authorized by that 
gentleman, who is now here, to say that 
the accused is entirely innocent of the 
conduct imputed to him.'* Some remarks, 
tinctured with great asperity, were also 
made, in the Hurkaru, on Mr. Molony. 
It is there asserted that “ the whole 
proceeding is a shameful instance of con- 
spiracy ; we say this advisedly, and again 
we employ the language of a gentleman, 
high in the civil service, who investigated 
the case : but if any one is desirous of 
seeing the proofs of it, wc can put him in 
possession of documents which exhibit 
the most damning jiroofs of the fact — 
which shew that a public functionary, in 
order to ruin this young man, did not 
hesitate in his otlicial reports to misrepre- 
sent the evidence against him —and who 
was this individual who could thus sacri- 
fice, to prejudice or pas.sion, a sacred duty? 
the late Mr. JMolony." 

It appears that in the year 1 82 1, a 
large sum (1,36,000 rupees) was embezzled 
from the treasury of the collectorute of 
Burdwan, of which Mr. Dighy was trea- 
surer, and Kadhapersaud Roy second 
Sherishtadar ; and Mr. Molony. as re- 
membrancer of law, was directed by 
government to investigate the affair. 
Suspicion fell upon the native officers, 
under the collector, three of whom 
(Sheebnarrain Roy, Radliapersaud Roy, 
and Ramdhun Cluitterjeah) were put upon 
trial in the Circuit Court (Mr. Richard 
Walpole judge), which, on the opinion of 
the native law officer, acquitted Rndha- 
persaud, and pronounced the other two 
defendants guilty. The case was, how- 
ever, carried at the instance of Mr. Mo- 
lony before the Judder Nizamut Adawlut, 
which confirmed the sentence of the 
Circuit Court. Radliapersaud conceived 
that the prosecution had been unfairly 
conducted. In a petition to the Governor 
General in Council, presented in 1828, 
lie alleges that Mr. Molony, though 
deputed to investigate the emliezzlcmcnt, 
commenced the inquiry by prejudging the 
guilt of the petitioner ; that the very day 
^cer his receiving charge, without any 
proceeding in the nature of regular inves- 
tigation, he disgraced and punished by 
di.smis8al several officers in the cbiJector- 
ship, on the sole apparent ground that 
they were supposed to be dependants, 
relatives, or friends of the petitioner; 


stfttement (p. lo) that Rodhapersaui 
nmormed the_ obsequlei of mourning for lil 
I *he Hindu ritual, thougl 

denied liy the Hwkaru, turns out to be correct. 


that this fixed the stigma of guilt on the 
petitioner before inquiry was made, before 
evidence was received or weighed, before 
a judgment could be formed; that lie 
became a marked man, towards whom it 
was dangerous to jirofess a friendly feeling, 
and whom it was evidently desired by 
every possible means to make guilty; — 
that Mr. Molony misrepresented evidence 
and mis-stated many circumstances in his 
public reports to government, in which 
he recommended the prosecution of the 
petitioner ; that, in the course of the 
prosecution, Mr. Molony adopted a sys- 
tem of intimidation in the examination of 
witnesses ; this was can'icd to so great 
an extent, that n petition was presented 
to the Court of Sudder Nizamut com- 
plaining of it, and the following arc some 
of the assertions in that petition, the 
accuracy of which, it is affirmed, has not 
been impugned. It is represented that 
Mr. Molony, the prosecutor, seated him- 
.sclf on the behch side by side with the 
judge — that he solnetimes used threaten- 
ing expressions to the witnesses of the 
defendant, and at other times expressions 
of slight to the defendant him.self in open 
court — that the defendant durst not utter 
a word on the proceedings in which ho 
WiW so deejily interested, without the 
pennission of the prosecutor — that, when 
the court rose without completing tho 
cxainiiiations, the defendant's witnesses, 
however respectable, were confined in a 
lock 'Up house, while those of the prose- 
cutor were allowed to go at large — and 
that when the deposition of a witness for 
the prosecution was under perusal, and 
proved to l)e of a k'ss satisfactory nature 
than Mr. Molony had anticipated, he 
told the inooftee of the court, that iiad he 
been aware* this witness would have gilf%n 
such evidence, he also would have been 
included among the defejidunts. The last 
ground of complaint is, that Mr. Molony, 
completely foiled in the prosecution as 
far as the petitioner wa.s concerned, in u 
report to government on the subject, 
recommended that the petitioner, not- 
withstanding his acquittal, should be 
considered henceforth as incapable of 
holding any employment in the public 
service, and should thus, after being found 
innocent, he treated as guilty. 

Mr. Secretary Shakespear, in reply to 
the petition, stated that it was not consi- 
dered to require any ])articulur orders 
from government. # 

These allegations were contained in 
another petition addressed to the Sudder 
Nizamut Aduwiiit, and, it is stated, they 
were never refuted, nor even contradicted 
by Mr. Molony or by his friends. The 
substance of them was published in the 
India Gazette in October 1829, while Mr. 
Molony was still alive and well, and re- 
ceived no refutation or contradiction* 
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An anonymous correspondent of the 
JIurkaru, in a very able and minute ex- 
amination of the allej^ations in the petition, 
refutes everyone of them, either by direct 
evidence or by fair inference from circum- 
stances. It appears from his statements 
and from the extracts from the oihcial re- 
ports, that Mr. Molony had a very difticult 
duty to perform, that of investigating an 
extensive system of embezzlement, aris- 
ing. as the Sudder Board of Ilevenue re- 
ported, from Mr. Digby, the treasurer, 
liaving placed a most reprehensible confi- 
dence in Iladhapersaitd Uoy and others his 
native officers, and in liis allowing them, 
to the total neglect of the personal con- 
trol he was bound to exercise, a license 
and discretion in the fulfilment of their 
official obligations which afforded them (as 
might be expected^ the most complete 
opportunity forgross*corruption, and every 
other description of abuse of office. Of 
these native officers, four (Mr. Digby ad- 
mits) were relatives by blood or marritigc 
of Radhapersaud Uoy. In short, after 
))crusiiig the whole of the statements on 
both sides, it strikes us that, although Uad- 
liapersaud Roy may have been perfectly 
innocent, no uiifuir proceeding is substan- 
tiuted against Mr. Molony, who does cer- 
tainly appear to have entertained an im- 
])ression that Uadhapersaiid. if not a parti- 
cipator, was cognizant, of the guilt of 
the others. 

In consequence of the remarks made by 
Mr. Sutlierland, at the meeting and in the 
on tlie (:hara<!ter of Mr. Molony, 
some IVieiids* of the deceased gentleman 
took the matter u]). and (we quote tlie sub- 
stance of a statement hearing the twelve 
sigi]atiire.s, dated J8tli Aj)ril), two days 
after the appearance of the publication, 
inviting “ any one desirous of seeing the 
proofs,** to inspect “’documents which 
exhibit the most damning proofs of the 
fact;’* one of their number, (Mr, Elliot) 
called upon Mr, Sutherland, and requested 
to see tiie evidence on which lie hud as- 
serted Mr. Molony’s delinquency, as im- 
plicated, in liis official capacity, in a 
shameful conspiracy to ruin a young man 
of pure and unspotted character. Mr. 
Sutherland produced a paper, pnntedby 
Radhapersaud himsrJf, consisting of a pe- 
tition to goveriim(?iit, a supplement, and 
ail appendix, the latter documents being 
reports from Mr. Digby, the collector of 
Burdwan, and the patron of the young 
man, to the Board of Revenue. I'o the 
petition were attached several documents, 
ending with a letter from the secretary to 
government in the judicial department, 
acquainting the petitioner that his pe- 

« W. W. Bird, R. O’Dowda, Ross D. Mangles. 
J. E. Elliot, C. R. narwcll, O. A. Dushby, T. C. 
Robertson, E. R. Harwell, H. Shakespear, S. 
Nicolson, Hobcrls launders, and W. R. Fitz- 
gerald, Esqrs. 
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tition is not considered to require any 
particular orders from government.** On 
these papers being produced, it was ob- 
served by Mr. Elliot, that it had been 
stated by Mr. Sutherland at tJie Town- 
hall, that lie had some years ago “ read 
the whole of the proceedings’* in the case 
referred to. To this Mr. Sutherland as- 
sented. He was then asked, if it were 
possible, that he should have Jiad leisure 
to go through such a mass of proceedings 
as were accumulated in this case, both at 
the Sudder Nizamut Adawliit, the Board 
of Revenue, and in the previous enquiry 
at Burdwan. Mr. Sutherland replied, 
that of all //lesi? he had seen nothing ; that 
he liad seen only the papers he then pro- 
duced, which appeared to him to contain 
sufficient information to be generally 
termed the whole of the proceedings.’* 
lie was then asked, who the gentleman 
high in the civil service was who had au- 
thorized him to state that he had inves- 
tigated the case, and that '‘the whole 
proceeding” was a shameful ‘‘ instance of 
conspiracy,** in which Mr. Molony was 
described as playing the principal part. 
Mr. Sutherland named Mr. Pattic ; and 
added, that that gentleman stated himself 
to have been engaged in the investigation. 
When this investigation took place, Mr. 
Pattle was a member of the Board of 
Revenue, and such parts of the matter as 
belonged to the jurisdiction of that Board 
must, consequently, have come under his 
observation ; but in the judicial investi- 
gation, he could not by possibility bear 
a:iy official part. 

In conscipii iice of Mr I’aftle's autho- 
rity having been thus cited, a letter was 
addressed to that gcntleiium by Mr. 
Mangles, requesting to know “ whether 
he was .satisfied to abide by the respon- 
sibility which INIr. Sutherland had imposed 
on him ; whether, in short, he did or did 
not represent the case as it is stated by 
that gentleman, and, if not, what it was 
he authorized him to say regarding Mr. 
Molony's part in the transaction in 
qiiLstiori.** 

Mr. Pattle, in reply, declared that all 
he stated to Mr. Sutherland was, that 
“ the accusations against Radhapersaud 
were proved to be false, and were the 
result of a shameful conspiracy; and 
tliat he never mentioned to him Mr, 
Molony’s name ! !** In proof of the latter 
part of the declaration, he produced a 
letter from Mr. Sutherland to him (Mr. 
Pattle), in which he says; “What I 
said to Mr. Elliot, as nearly as I can re- 
collect, respecting you, w'as, that you had 
authorized me to say that it was a shame- 
fill conspiracy ; that I, in using that term, 
meant to imply a native conspiracy, not 
that Mr. Molony was a conspirator ; hut 
that, on reflev/wn, I thought it probable 
that yon niighl have meant to include Mr, 
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Moloni/ as a cnnsplmtai\ tlU)Ui;Ii you ilid 
not oerlaiiily say jjo. aixl I may add, that 
1 don’t remtMiihtT that you Uientioned 
j\Ii*. Molony’s iKiint? !” 

In this state of tlie cnso, IMr. Klliot 
addressed Mr. SutJierland, observing; that 
the direct denial of IMr. l*attle and his 
own admission, transferred the sole re- 
sponsibility of making; the alleviations 
aviainst Mr. JMoIony to liiiii (Mr. Siiiher- 
land} ; a<hlin‘? ; ‘‘ You are probably awaiv, 
that several of Mr. Molony’s friends have 
resolved to vindicate bis iiieiiiory frotn 
the obloquy wbieb has been cast upon it, 
by exposinji the entirely insiitbcient 
Viroimd.s ui)oti which you have tlioujibt 
yourself warranted in advaiicinji sucli very 
serious charges against a d(?cease(l piddic 
orticcr of the highest charaeler and re- 
spectability. IjuL before taking any pub- 
lic step, as you have admitted that you 
had no other knowledge of tlic ])rt;eei?d- 
ings in the ca*<e than what you derived 
from tile e.vparie statement contained 
in a petition presented to government 
by Iladhiipcrsaud Koy, and its appen- 
dices, and from Mr. I’at tie’s coininti- 
nications (whiih now it ajipears did not 
implicate Mr. Molony at all) ; and as 
you have now becni apprized that Mr. 
Pattlc was not engaged in the judicial 
investigation of the case, and that even 
the government-house puragrajdi is not 
quite correct ; and as, from tlie expres- 
sions which you used at our interview, I 
conclude that you now regret having 
brought such hasty charges against Mr. 
I^Iolony, and must be aware of tlieir entire 
groundlessness ; we arc willing to allow 
you the oj)j)ortiinity (in order to obviate 
further unpleasant discussion) to pnihlish 
an -ackiiowledgnient of the erre.r into 
which you have fallen, rather than that 
we should be driven to ]mt forth the 
.statement in vindication of 3Jf. Molony’s 
conduct, which we are ]jre]jaring for the 
press. *’ 

To this reasonable and courteous pro- 
position Mr. Sutherland made tlic fol- 
lowing extraordinary rejdy: “ The tone 
of your note, contrasting as it does so re- 
markably with that of your conversation 
with me the other day, has, I confess, sur- 
prised me. If you mean to iuqdy that 
there is anything in my note to Mr. 
Pattle that contradicts the spirit or sidi- 
staiice of any thing I said to you, I posi- 
tively deny it.* You must permit nu? to 
tell you also, that your condiiet in this in- 
stance has not been marked by that can- 
dour and fairness which I had a right to 
expect from you, and which you expe- 
rienced from me at our inteivicw. You 
came here to discuss the mutter calmly 

• The note flalty cnntrAdicts the writer’s asser- 
tion, that Mr. Pattle mcntioMcnl Mr. Molony’s 
Maine as implicated in the conspiracy, which is 
the whole matlor in rpiostion. 


and quietly with me ; you asked for jnoofs 
and documents — 1 gave thi'in to you. 
You take these away; you <lo not n inrn 
them; but, after a lapse of several ilay.s, 
1 receive from you a letter, l•oneeived in a 
tune which precludes niy ein'ering into 
any further di.scu.ssion with you, and con- 
veying a threat of publishing something 
which yon (and Mr. Koss J^onclly Man- 
gles, 1 presume) liuve all ready for the 
press, unless I make a pidilic ainl full le- 
tractation. Now, Sir, take your own course ; 
hjit rely on it, that if you, or any of those 
friends with whom you have corurerted 
your measures, imagine that j'oii will 
gain any point with me by threat or hhis- 
tcr, you egrcgiously ileccive yourselves.” 

The authors of the statement thus state 
the ease: — Mr. Sutherland, who ac- 
knowledges having written the paragrapli 
i:» tile leading artiHe of the ILirhara^ 
and liaving (‘X[):es>ed the senlimeiits puh- 
li>hed as a part of his Sjieech, ihiht tUd 
7'Ktil t/ic prarfcdiuifs, the irliolv of which it 
is sfaied in tM speech that he. had read, and 
vjnm which his judgment is implied to have 
been formed. lie never even read the re- 
■jmefs iqion these i>roceedii:gs, nor any 
thing hut the pajiers printed hy the indi- 
vidual conei.'rned. which contain a mere 
ejcparte statement. Tlur gentleman high 
ill the eivil serviee, whose teNtimony has 
been so strongly a))p( aled to, was not en- 
gaged in the jndieial investigation, iiiid 
entirely denies having mentioned Mr. 
Moluny’s name, or having iiiqdicated him 
in the cuhimiiioiis charge. So that, de- 
prived of thi'se supports, the ohlocpiy 
ca.st ii])on JMr. IMolony’s character is re- 
duced to an a.s.sei tioiJ of the editor of the 
Jfurharn, framed on an e.rpnrte stattnnent 
of the person whom Mr. Molony, in hi.s 
otliciul capacity of supcrhitendant of legal 
alt'airs, was ordered to prosecute : — wliicli 
exparte statcineiit, it is to be observed, 
Jiaving been transmitted to Governmmit, 
was not considered to require any notice ; 
whilst Mr. JMolony, so far from being 
condcmneil by Ciovernment, on eviilciice 
wbieh Mr. Sutherland has considered snfli- 
cient to warrant the grievous imputations 
that lie has cast on him, recciveil from the 
supreme authority, to the day of his death, 
every proof of tlic most entire conft-’ 
deuce. ** 

Ttiis question has engaged the whole 
])reps of Calcutta and its correspondents 
ill a long and hitter controversy, which it 
has rerpiired mueli time to read through. 
The Calcutta Courier cxccpt^d, all i the 
papers seem to take part with "iladhuper- 
saud, against Mr. Molony and his “ twelve 
compurgators.” There appears, how- 
ever, a good deal of personal feeling in 
the controversy ; and two of ihe- morning 
papers were accused (arionymonsly) of be- 
ing under tiie influence of a ceitaiii weal- 
thy native gentleman, tlie friend of Had- 
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liapersuud Roy, nnd who, it is nllcged, 
assisted in tlie purchase of one of the pa- 
pers, and is a principal proprietor of the 
other: this accusation being denied by. 
the tw'O papers only to a limited extent. 


CABUL. 

The army of Shooja-ool-Moolk is stated 
to have grown to a countless host, from 
the constant influx of idle and mischievous 
adventurers. The Sinde Sirdars have 
been obliged to siihiiiit to the terms 
oftered by him, :i yearly payment of six 
lacs. The Shah is said to have advjuiccd 
upon Cnndahar. 

'riie Delhi Gazette of the 15th May 
states, that Peshawur had been invaded 
by a force, under Now Nehal Sing, a 
grandson of Itiinject Sing, who Iiad 
threatened to push a force into CabuL 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

COOIIG CAMPAIGN. 

To the Assist. Adj. General, Coorg Field 
Force. 

Sir: — In my report of the 7th inst. 
(sec p. 85) 1 omitted to mention tlie ofli- 
cers who were most conspicuous w’ith the 
flunk companies ; and I shall therefore 
feci obliged by your inserting the names 
of Lieut, nohellan, of ILM.’s 48th reg., 
commanding grenadiers ; and of Capt. 
Rudd, commanding the grenadiers of the 
32d regt. regt. N.I.; also of Lieiits. Gibbs 
and OTIrien of tlie Light Inf. of ILM.'s 
4Sth regt., who were with the flankers 
which turned the 2<1 stockade. These 
oflicers led their men most gallantly, and 
but for them the loss would have been 
much greater. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) D- Foulis, Colonel, 

Commg. Wn, Col. Coorg Field Force. 
Head-quarters, Camp Mootramoody, 
April 14, 18;44. 

We extract the most material details 
contained in private letters published in 
the different papers, at this presidency 
and at Calcutta, respecting this cam- 
paign *, fewr particulars arc given in private 
accounts of the circumstunces attending 
the repulse of Colonel Jackson's column, 
consisting of the 40th N.I. and two com- 
panies or iH*M.'s 48ch, which, after car- 
rying two stockades, were beaten back 
from a third with considerable loss. 

Campf Matravwody. lOtA April , — 'Hie 
western column,* under Colonel David 
Foulis, marched from Caiiiiuiiore on the 

• Consisting of 300 rank and file H.M. 48th 
regt., fiOth and39d regt. of N.I., 800 sappers and 
mmers, and four fi-pounders. 
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30t1i March, and reached a small spot, 
just sufficient for encamping, on the 2d of 
April, where there was hot even a vestige 
of a village. In the evening a party of 
the grenadiers of II. M. 48th, and the 
grenadiers of the 20th, w'crc sent out to 
reconnoitre a stockade which commanded 
the passage of Stony river, about two 
miles from camp, and were received witli 
a severe fire from the enemy; a young 
and worthy olTiccr of H.M. 48tli regiment 
was killed. After the rccogiiizaiiec, tlic 
party returned to camp, and tlie enemy 
liad actually the audacity to follow it 
up : hut a round of canister from a 
0-poundcr soon put a check to their va- 
lour. Next morning, the whole of the 
force broke ground and advanced upon 
the stockade, led on by the grenadiers of 
H.M. IStb, headed by our assistant quar- 
ter-master general, wdio carried every 
thing before them in good style. In this 
iiiaiiiicr three stockades were carried, the 
enemy shewing a determined disposition 
to renew his attacks, both in front and on 
the flanks, for some time on the march 
up the narrow and diflicult ])ass. The 
troops were drcadfidly galled by the fire of 
the enemy on the flanks, but the disposi- 
tions made by our cominaiidant, in throw- 
ing out flankers, soon cheeked this, and 
the troops advanced, after a severe day's 
fighting, and bivouacked for tho night on 
a small spot of ground ; three miles from 
Stony river, and the difficulties of the 
road and the obstacles thrown in our way 
may he easily conjectured, when it is 
stated that this ])ussage of about three 
miles cost the troops ten hours* hard 
working, in removing the large and enor- 
mous trees felled anil thrown across tl e 
road. The troojis were put in nroticn 
next morning to carry the remainder of 
the puss. On quitting the encamping 
ground a flag of truce made its appear- 
ance, bearing a letter from the Rajah, re- 
questing the troops not to advance ; to 
which our commandant gave no heed, 
saying he must go on ; but, provided they 
would not fire, wc should abstain doing 
so. With this understanding, the troops 
marched on, and towards the evening 
crowned the summit of the Hargullum 
Pass, which with 300 resolute men could 
lie safely defended against a Iiost, sucli 
are tlie natural difliculties it presents. 
The pass itself is very steep of ascent, 
rugged nnd narrow, full of large stones, 
and trees of enormous size cut down and 
thrown across the road. On the 5th, tlie 
force inarched on and passed through and 
encamped on the northern side of Veera- 
jundropettuh, which was formerly con- 
sidered the principal town in Coorg, an 
is at present a village of some note ; here 
there is a very beautiful palace belonging 
to the Rajah, which has been taken mili- 
tary possession of by a detachment of 
(X) 
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troops : harsi We heard the arrival of Co- 
lonel Steuart’s column. Wc iialted bn 
the 6th, and on the 7th marched on to 
Matramoody, tliirteen miles, and within 
eight miles of the fort of Muddakerray, 
when we heard of the arrival of Colonel 
Lindesay's force at the above-named 
place, of which it took quick possession. 
The enemy have suffered severely, 250 
killed and wounded* and four chiefs. 

“ Erskine, of the 48th, was perhaps 
one of the finest looking men I have ever 
seen, with all the high-caste bearing of a 
thorough-bred soldier. He and Butter- 
worth were out reconnoitcring, when the 
Coorg fellows picked him olT. They are 
excellent shots, and have had the hardi- 
hood to contest it, man to man, with the 
4«8th ; but the bayonet has been too much 
for their long knife.*’ 

Muddaherry^ l.Sth April — ** On the 
morning of the 11th the Rajah gave him- 
self up. He entered Muddakerry at- 
tended by 2,000 unarmed men, and pre- 
ceded by fifty palankeens, said to contain 
the females of his establishment ; in front 
of the procession wc*re two fiddlers, 
who struck up the * British Grenadiers* 
on passing the guard at the Fort- Gate. 
Had I my will, the scoundrel should be 
hung up on the topmost branch of the 
nearest tree : more lives have been lost 
than he and his country arc worth. 

“ The column from Mangalore, under 
Col. Jackson, while on the march, was ex- 
posed to a fire which opened from both 
sides of the road ; not the face of an 
enemy could be seen, and after pro- 
tracted, most gallant, but fruitless exer- 
tions, be was comi)elItM] to retreat, leav- 
ing the whole of Jiis baggage, and (I fear) 
wounded, beliirxl. He liad with him 1 .j 0 
of the 48th and part of two native in- 
fantry regiments — eighty of the former, 
and a large proportion of the latter, fell — 
two officers more killed. 

** The column from Cannanore, under 
Colonel Foulis, lost sixteen and one officer 
of the 48tii in forcing the Pooduchcrum 
pass. This was thought to have been the 
ugliest work chalked out for any of the 
columns, yet it succeeded with trifling 
comparative loss. A son of Col. Bell was 
a volunteer with this division ; he is men- 
tioned as having particularly distinguished 
himself ; he is a very powerful young fel- 
low, and it is said he actually cut a Coorg 
in two who attacked him with his formi- 
dable knife. All reports, both public and 
private, give the highest credit to the 
troops employed in every direction. The 
55th, when they siiw their colonel full, 
bechme excited t^alniost madness. Their 
conduct is spol^ ^bt ®S characterized by 
the: most dctetihibbd courage and reckless 
^vetyj three were found lying 
under bQdy,"*and six others 

around ^ all' of whom fell in 


their endeavours to carry him off. One 
of the men escaped with his watch, and 
related that his head had been cut off by 
the Coorg fellows, as a trophy, no doubt, 
for transmission to the rajah. 1 have 
seen a letter from an officer well qualified 
to give an opinion on the matter, saying 
that with 5,000 men the country could 
be successfully defended against 100,000, 
so strong are its natural defences on 
every side.** 

Extract of a letter from an officer with 
the eastern column, under Lieut. Col. 
Steiiart. “ We arrived at Periapatam 
on the 2.3th March. The head-quarters 
of our column, consisting of H.M. .‘19th, 
300 strong, 4th and 3.3tli N.I., sappers, 
and six guns, marched towards the Coorg 
frontier on the 1st April ; on the 2d we 
entered the Coorg country, exchanged a 
few sliots, and had a trifling affair on 
crossing the river Cavery : no casualties 
on our part. Encamped on the Coorg 
sale of the Cavery. Same night our out- 
posts were attacked by some sixty of the 
Coorghites, and a few sliots were fired on 
both sides. 3d, marched at day-break, 
attacked and curried two stockades. 4th. 
Marched at day-break ; a few shots were 
fired at our rear — no barm done 5 re- 
ceived a flag of truce at four o’clock p.m. 
5tii, Marelicd at day-dreak, and reached 
our encamping ground at seven p. m. 
6tli. Rifle company .3tb N.I. joined the 
column : marched at twelve o’clock. 
Arrived at the Coorg capital at four 
o’clock p. m., and boistetl the British 
flag on the fort of Madel?ira, the troops 
mnreiiing in with colours flying and 
drums bciiting. Htli. The head -quarters 
of the Bellary column, consisting of 197 of 
II. M. 55tli, the 31st N.I., and rifle com- 
pany of tlic 2itli, under Lieut. Col. 
Waugh, joined oiir camp. This column 
l)ud been'severcly mauled at Buck stock- 
ade, ]U4 Europeans being placed hors 
de combat. Lient.-Col. C. Mill, H.M. 
55th, struck under the left breast while 
he was taking a view of ilie stockade pre- 
paratory to sending back for a reinforce- 
nicnt to support the advanced party 
which had been driven back) Lieut. Ro- 
binson, 9tli regt. N.I., shot through the 
head; and Ensign Babington, 31st regt. 
N.I., shot through the body, the shot en- 
tering at the pit of the stomach.** 

“ Camp, Muddekaryt iOth In- 

telligence was received this morning 
Col. Jackson, bearing date 6th April," 
Casseragode, to which place he had l^en 
obliged to retire in consequence of severe 
loss on the 4th, in an attack on the barrier 
of Bellary Pett, and a disastrous en- 
counter he had with the enemy near Put- 
tampilly on the folloviing day. On the 
first of these occasions he had 06' killed 
and wounded ; on the latter he states that, 
besides the casualties amdngst’ the troops! 
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a great number of the camp followers had 
fallen into the hands of the enemijr* by 
whom they were cruelly massacred. He 
does not consider he is suflicienCly strong 
to attempt again to enter the country, 
and he concludes his letter by requesting 
a general court-martial on his conduct. 

“ The Rajah of Coorg is now secured 
under a strong guard in the fort of Mud- 
dekary. He arrived from Nakanaud 
about 11 o’clock this night, attended by 
an immense retinue of followers, amount- 
ing to nearly 2,CK)0 ; they were unai*med, 
and only 60 or 70 of them wore allowed 
to enter with him into the fort. The 
liujah is a short, actively-built man, as 
fair ns a European; his countenance and 
features handsome, hut with a marked ex- 
pression of cruelty ; he shook Jiajids with 
IIS, and declared he was inueli pleased to 
see Europeans ! ’* 

Extract of another letter dateil from the 
capital of Coorg. “ We arrived here on 
the evening of the 11 th, at half-jiast eleven 
at night, having marched all day for five 
clays. 'J'liis is the most stupendous, 
luoiintaiiious country 1 ever saw in my 
life ; and if the enemy iuid defended him- 
self every where as lie did at the Buck, 
he might safely defy the whole of India. 
The fort stands high, with nothing but 
mountains and jungles for about *10 miles 
on every side.’* 

In another letter dated the 1 kh, the 
writer speaks in the warmest terms of the 
climate, as a happy temjieratnre, neither 
too hot nor too cold. “ At daylight the 
thcrmomcacr stands at 57°, at noon 87° 
in a small tent. The screiiery all about is 
beautiful, resembling jieatly the Neil- 
glierries at Cooiioor ; and the country is 
capable of vast improvement. It is in 
this spot very thinly inhabited ; the few 
people met with appear apathetic and as- 
tounded: but this it is fancied may change 
to feelings of joy when they learn the 
llajah’s removal from the country. They 
are perfectly <iuiet, and come in fust to our 
forces, but are yet dubious of our inten- 
tions — whether we actually ])urpose de- 
priving the Uajuh of his throne and the 
.management of his country.” 

Another letter from the capital : — 

The Rajah has marched for Bangalore. 
Ills eventual destination is unknown, but 
It is supposed that it will be Benares. 
His minister, the cause of the war, cs- 
,€aped into the jungle. Col. Fraser, the 
i^dinmissioner, offered 1,000 rupees for his 
apprehension, and he was found hanging 
in the jungle, whether by his own hand or 
not 1 know not. Bttdden Ali, the ci-de- 
^yaiit havildar of our 31st regt. who was 
(iisehaiged for theft, and who defeated 
the northern column with such disastrous 
loss, is still loose in the jungle with some 
adherents. It will cost us some trouble 
to take him yet. Some native regiments, 
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500 Europeans, 151^; artillery and 500 
sappers, are to remain in the country for 
the present. One corps is to be stationed 
at Bellary Pett in the N. W., one at the 
Buck stockade on [the N. £., one at the 
capital, and one at Verajunderrajpet in 
the South. I fear the monsoon will bring 
much sickness, especially coming imme- 
diately after so much excitement and 
fatigue. Col. Lindsay, C B., is to com- 
mand as a first-class Brigadier. The 
troops will get some prize money ; I dare 
say four or five lacs. By the bye, the 
Uajah liiid some Company’s arms, &c. in 
his beautiful arsenal. How did he come 
by them ? What a fool the fellow was to 
give in; His country is perhaps the 
stron 'c^t, both by nature! and art, in the 
whole world. He might verily Iiavo 
fulfilled his threat, that * he would surely 
])unish us.’ Had he (leftMuled his eountry 
as lie had am})Ie n'.eans of eloing, the 
rapture would have cost us months of 
labour, and probably the loss of some 
lives. But ourgood fortune lias triumjdied, 
and the native rebi 1 has fijinid that our 
star is still in t!ic ascendant. As it is, 
however, its rompiest has cost us dear. 
Total 89 killed and 192 wounded, exclu- 
sive of the ollicers. And this in two 
days’ ligliting ! 

“ Tlic first thing to be done now is to 
open the roads and passes, blow u|> the 
breastworks, and burn the stockades. 
The next, to hold out inducements to the 
])eople to settle in the country, for I hear 
it is very thinly populated, and that the 
jungle has encroached materially on the 
cultivable laud. The revenue is estimated 
at the trille of two lacs and 80,000 rupees. 
But I doubt if it be so much. The jirin- 
cipalagcMit in tiic late scenes i.s no more, 
as 1 have al)ove related, and four or five of 
his principal cliiefs fell in arms, which ap- 
pears to have disheartened the Rajah. 
Among those who fell was the Patan 
who had once been Poligar in Cudder- 
pole, but latterly bad existed as a button- 
maker at Bangalore. It was he who has 
usually been supposed to have been the 
cause of the pollution of the mosque two 
years since, and also the writer of the 
proclamation, calling us all the ill-names 
under the sun, and declaring that it was 
the duty of the people to oppose us, as we 
came to convert them as Hyder did in 
early years. He fell at the head of his 
troops cheering them on, and was shot 
dead through the head. He was a brave 
but misguided man. It is perhaps well 
that we do not find many of the same re- 
solute stump, or our career would be some- 
what more varied than it has been of late 
years— one interrupted tide, of success. • 
“The Coorgites cut off Lieut-Qo!. 
Mill's head as a present Cp the Rajah. 
They also inhumanly butcllered all the 
followers who fell into their hands with 
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the nortli-werterpi^Jiiiihn. The 
column lost no /^llowers, through ' the 
good management of its commh^ingt 
otiicer. When poor Mills fell, the'Eu- 
ropeans with the northern column became 
excited to phrenzjr. They rushed to cut 
down the gate with hatchets, but were 
received with such a fire that nothing 
could live under it. It has seldom hillen 
to our lot to hear of any proceedings* aa 
the same time more gallant yet more dis- 
astrous. The Buck stockade is a work 
of masonry with a ditch and stockade in 
front, and is the place where Ilydcr was 
<liscuinlited in the last century with pro- 
digious loss. 

One circumstance is very remarkable, 
that ill every village our troops passed, 
allliough there were no men, yet all (heir 
women and children were left. It would 
he didiciilt to find a more remarkable 
proof of their confidence in our (liseipline 
than that act disjiluyed. It is one which 
should be made known, for it reflects high 
honour on tlie British character. 

** The llajah is completely humbled ; 

1 heard a surmise last night thar it was 
possible he might be replaced on tliemus- 
nud ; I must confess I sliouUl Jiail such 
an act with satisfaction. It would be an 
act of magnanimous policy, and would, I 
think, reflect high honour on our govern- 
inent. 1 would open his hoards, destroy 
his barriers, disarm his people, and then 
reinstate him.*’ 

Tlie prize-booty is said to amount to 
fifteen lacs of rupees. One lac and 
a-half was found underground, on the 
28th April, near Naukcnaiid, and more 
secreted treasure is expected to be dis- 
covered. 

The Meulraa llerahi contains a procla- 
mation by the Governor Geiieml, an- 
nouncing the assumption of the Coorg 
territory, and its annexation to the 
Hon. Company’s dominions, % the una- 
nimous desire of the inhabitants. It pro- 
mises the latter that they shall never 
again be subject to native rule. The 
same paper contains a general order on 
the conclusion of the late campaign, con- 
taining high encomiums on Colonel Lind- 
say ; still higher on ( 'olonel Foulis, ex- 
culpating Colonel Waugh and his co- 
lumn from all blame for their disastrous 
but brave attempt, and declaring that 
Colonel Jackson's conduct is still the 
subject of inquiry ^ .Ouz. June!, 

STSAM-MAVlGATlbN BETWEEN INDIA AND 
1SM01.AND. 

Letter frooi'vthe Governor-general to 
G, Nortoj^ f dated Ootacamiiricf, 
— 1 beg you 

^lU^ltEpresbl^m me to the subscribers to 


the Madras Steam-fund the gratification 
ivbieh I have from the extract of 

their resolutiorii communicated in your 
oblijdng letter of the Slat March. Con- 
curring entirely in the opinion of that 
meeting, * that this project opens vast and 
incalculable benefit to onr own country 
and mankind,* 1 could not do otherwise 
than w'armly participate in the general 
feeling of India, and I have not, there- 
fore, hesitated in recommending, as far as 
a prudent regard for the finances would 
allow, a liberal aid being afforded by go- 
vernment to the commuti effort. 

I confess tliat my anticipation of the 
expected heiieilt goes fur beyond the more 
obvious results, great as those iindoubt- 
erily would be, — of improved government, 
of the welfare of the people as affected by 
such improvement. — of the promotion of 
roinmi'i’ce. — and, of what may be consi- 
dered of minor importance, of tlie comfort 
of our own niimeruus coiiiitrymcn, sepa- 
rated by such great distance of time and 
place from all connection with their 
dearest interests. The limit assigned by 
the resolution is expressed by the large 
term of manicind, and in my judgment ap- 
propriately and correiJtly; bec^ause the 
great want of this eastern world, India, 
China, &c. may be comprehended in the 
single word ^ knowledge.’ If the moml 
condition and happiness of the most en- 
lightened countries suffer from this cause, 
it can be easily conceived that on this 
great space, where the human mind has 
been buried for ages in universal dark- 
ness, the task must be hopeless, unles.s 
the same means which have alone accom- 
plished the object elsewhere are brought 
into action, and these means increased 
and enforced with all the encouragement 
that the governing authority can bestow. 
1 look to steam-navigation as the great 
engine of working this moral improve- 
ment. In proportion as the cominimica- 
tion between the two countries shall he 
facilitated and shortened, so will civilized 
Europe be approximated, as it were, to 
these benighted regions, and in no other 
way can improvement in any large stream 
be expected to flow in. Past experience 
shews what we have to expect for the fu- 
ture — I sliall take the liberty of enkfirging 
upon this topic. 

** For much more than half a century, 
the British dominion has been established 
at the three presidencies over a great ex- 
tent of territory, with a laige dependent 
population. Examining attentively the 
intellectual condition of these numerous 
communities, it cannot be denied that 
little progress comparatively lies been 
made in the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge. There prevail throughout, as in 
the darkest ages of European history, tlie 
same ignorance and superstition ; the same 
belief in witchcraft ; the tame cdnfldencc 
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in clMkrins and incant^ons ; the same 
faith in astrology aiid omens; the prac- 
tice of human immolation of all sexes and 
ages, and many other barbarous customs 
opt>osed to tnie happiness, and repugnant 
to the best feelings that Providence has 
planted in the human breast. Again, 
also, in the arts and sciences, in every 
branch of useful attainment, the ancient 
usages and learning retain their unim- 
paired sway. In medicine and surgery, in 
chemistry, in hydraulics, in mechanics, in 
civil engineering, in painting, sculpture and 
inusk;, we observe them all, with the ex- 
ception of a few individuals of superior 
talents and ambition, remaining stationary 
in their primitive nidencss and ignorance. 
And yet, during this long interval, thou- 
sands of well-educated Europeans, deeply 
vci'sed in all these hninches of knowledge, 
have been suc< ceding each other, arul do- 
miciliated for years in the country. Wliy, 
it will be asked, had all this science, this 
learning, and this ability to impart in- 
struction ]msscd away without leaving any 
ti*Hce or impress on the mind of India, al- 
though in no other part of the world does 
there exist greater quickness of intellect, 
a more eager thirst after knowledge, or 
superior aptitude to acquire it ? The an- 
swer to this question is plain and obvious. 
The cause is to he found in the past prin- 
ciple of our rule ; of rigidly precluding the 
free admission of Europeans to India ; the 
direct consequence of which, whatever in 
other respects may have been its advan- 
tages, has been to dam up in a great degree 
the main channel of improvement into 
India. It may he assumed that nincteen- 
twentictli parts of the importation of Euro- 
peans have consisted of the Company's 
servants. They have had, of course, 
other duties to perform occupying the 
whole of their time, and the fault lies not 
with them if they have contributed little 
or nothing to tliis object. The govern- 
ment, indeed, may perhaps be accused of 
omission, and of not having done as much 
as they miglit, but I doubt even, with more 
exertion on tlieir part, whether, w'hile the 
same system lasted, much progress could 
have been made. 

. Ail the improvements of the descrip- 
tion to which I have been adverting are 
exclusively due to the skill and enterprise 
of individuals, aided by tlie capital of the 
houses of a^ncy. Every indigo and 
coffee-plantation — the Gloucester mills— 
the works of every description that are 
moved by steam'—che iron foundries, the 
coal mines worked after the European 
fashion -r and the other great establish- 
ments that we see around us in Calcutta, 
are so many great schools of instruction, 
the founders of which are the real Im- 
provers of the country. It is from the 
same sources that we must expect other 
schoolmasters of new and improved indus- 


try^ The new chafti# will remove many 
obstacleii, but steoir^mmunication hur 
more. 

But, with tlie opinion I entertein, 
that the extent of colonization (as it is 
mistermed) and the effects of it have been 
very much overrated, I am convinced, 
tliat the knowledge and instruction so 
much needed by India can never be suffi- 
^ cieiitly provided by European colonists 
* and speculators only. The natives them- 
selves must be encouraged to go to Eu- 
rope, there to study in the best schools 
of all the sciences. This opinion I know 
to be entertained by some of the intelli- 
gent members of a committee now sitting 
in Calcutta, to consider the best means 
of educating the natives in the higher 
branches of medicine and surgery. The 
Pasha of P^gypt has given a noble example 
in this respect to the rulers of rude and 
unlearned nations. 

** The circumstances that have hitherto 
operated as a complete barrier against the 
intercourse of the natives witli Europe, 
except the classes of sailors and of menial 
servants, have been — 1st. Certain cus- 
toms as to food prescribed by the Hindoo 
religion ; and 2dly, and mainly, the length, 
the expense, and the apprelicnsion also of 
so long a voyage. In respect to the fitst 
of these obstacles, Itam Mohun lioy, who 
will be of iHustriuus memory among bis 
posterity, has broken the ice ; and I know 
that some, and I have no doubt that other, 
rich and well-cdiicatcd natives are pre- 
paring to tread in liis footsteps, with the 
same laudable desire of seeing what India 
may become, by what Europe, and espe- 
cially England, is ; and of raising their 
country by the same means from the mo- 
ral and political degradation in which she 
is plunged. With respect to the second 
obstacle, which makes the attempt almost 
impossible to the great class of students, 
however willing— to those who are to be 
the practical operatives and the introducers 
of the new arts and sciences, and will be* 
come the best teachers of their country- 
men, steam-navigation, with the aid of go- 
vernment, and of those interested in India's 
welfare, will go far to remove it. I was 
happy to learn from the same members 
of the medical committee, that natives 
thoroughly acquainted \vith the English 
language would, if assisted, be ready to 
embark immediately in that pursuit, and 
necessarily in others of tlie same utility. 

** 1 will, therefore, conclude this too 
long detail by saying, that it is * know- 
ledge’ that is needed. Knowledge is the 
beginning of wisdom. Knowledge alone 
can raise this country to a higher standard 
among the nations of the world : and with 
the sentiments I liave expressed of the 
best and most effbc^ual mode of attaining 
these great purposes, the steam-commit- 
tee are amply borne out according to my 
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firm conviction hi tbal 

this project op^m iDcalcoIable . 

benefits to our own odohtry and to moil- 
kind: 

** I have the pleasure of transmitting 
a copy of a minute, recommending to the 
favourable consideration of the Honourable 
Court the plan of the Steam-committee in 
Bengal for establishing a direct communi- 
cation between Suez and the ports on the 
eastern side of the peninsula. You will 
perceive in this paper a repetition of the 
assurance which I had the pleasure of ex- 
pressing to you at Madras; that there 
existed no intention of sacrificing in any 
manner the interests of Bombay. TJie 
questions ore, which is the most useful 
line to India in general — and will the be- 
nefit be commensurate to the expense ? — 
There can exist no mure difiiculty in 
establishing a stcain-comiiuinicatiuii with 
Calcutta than with BoinI)<iy. The 
and Httgh Lindsay maybe unequal to the 
undertaking, but it will be easy to pro- 
cure steamers of adequate power for the 
purpose; and, as for the south-west inoii- 
soon, 1 believe, upon very good autliority, 
that even during the period, which is very 
short in duration, when it is at its height, 
the breather is not worse than that which 
is constantly overcome by steutners in the 
English and Irish channels. 

“ 1 remain, dear Sir, 

“ your faithful servant, 
(Signed) “ W. C. Bentinck.*’ 

At aGeneral Meeting of the Subscribers 
to the Madras Steam Fund, held on the 
29th March 1831<, it was iinaiiiinously re- 
solved: . 

** Tliat it appearing from the published 
roiTCspoiideiices between the committees 
of the three presidencies that the pros- 
pectus for establishing a stcam-cornmiini- 
cation between Bombay and Suez, us 
adopted by a public meeting at Bombay 
on the Htb May last, and for the further- 
ance of which prospectus a subscription 
has. been raised in the Madras presidency, 
pursuant to the resolution of a general 
meeting held on the 14th June last, has 
not met witii the concurrence of the pre- 
sidency of Bengal — but that another 
scheme has been projected and adopted at 
a general meeting at that presidency, for 
establishing a steam-communicatioii with 
Suez from Calcutta as a point of departure, 
and that consequently the pecuniary means 
of carrying into effect the prospectus of 
Bombay have proved hitherto insiifiicierrt, 
and the project has for the present been 
postponed by the Bombay committee, 
pending a reference bw:tfaem to the home 
authorities, and has bioome dependent on 
the result of such reference ; and the Bom- 
bay Committee liavjng, under these cir- 
cumstances, intimated tbeir readiness to 
relinquish the Madras fund in case it 


appear that the subscribers should adopt 
different views from themselves — this 
meeting consider it necessary to decide by 
further resolutions on the disposal of the 
fund raised by the Madras subscription. 

** That, although this meeting do not 
consider themselves authorized to dispose 
of those funds in &vour of any other spe- 
cific object than that expressed by the re- 
solutions of June last, without the option 
of the subscribers, yet they are decidedly 
of opinion that the disposal of them to- 
wards advancing the general object of 
steam navigation between India and Eng- 
land deserves tlic concurrence of the sub- 
scribers at large. 

That the funds raised be invested in 
Government securities, in the names of 
the chairman and two members of the 
committee, and be held by the committee 
for the benefit and furtherance of any plan 
for estahlishiiig stenm-coinmunieatiun be- 
tween India and Eiiglaiid which shall be 
ill progress with the sanction of the Su- 
preme Government on this day twelvc- 
moiitli, with the exception of that portion 
of them of which a return may be de- 
manded within one month from that date 
hy any subscribers individnally, in case 
such sanction shall not happen to he given 
ill favour of the Bombay prospectus; and 
that in case no such plan shall be in pro- 
gress, such rniid be handed over for tlie 
heiietit and furtherance i>f any the first 
such successful and progressing steam 
navigation estaldisliment which shall have 
completed two voyages out and home be- 
tween India and Suez in any one year.** 

MAUllAS FIIII.ANTliaOeiC ASSOCIATION. 

.At a meeting of this association (formed 
for the benefit of the liido- British com- 
inimity) on the 2Gth March, the following 
resolution was agreed to : — 

** That this meeting regrets to learn the 
failure of the primary object for which the 
Association was established; and with ^ 
view of rendering the future proceedings 
of the society ns beneficial as possible to 
the East-lndian community, resolves thait 
a new committee he formed to draw up a 
plan, and submit the same ^or the con- 
sideration of the subscribers at laiyfs, fqy 
the most expedient and useful uppropriii^. 
tion of the rem^injiig funds of the institu- 
tion.” ^ . 

A proposed ameodfmerit, culling for iq- 
qiiiry into past measures, from the com-, 
mencement of the Associ.ition, was nega- 
tived. 

ISomSati. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

POLICE AND MAGfSTBACY. 

The .Chief Justice, in his cliaige to the 
GrtuiiJ Jury (fixim which we gave an ex- 
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tract in p. 91), stated the changes which 
had been made in the magistracy and 
police of this island, as follows : — 

** A regulation, passed by the governor 
in council of Bombay, has tliis day been 
registered, whereby part of an ordinance 
passed and registered in 1827 has been 
repealed ; the number of police magis- 
trates has been reduced to two ; the juris- 
diction of the court of petty sessions has 
been new-modelled, and the constables 
and police peons have been ])]acc<l under 
a superintendant of police In conformity 
with the provisions of the ordinance, a 
part of which has been tiins r(‘])Oaled, three 
police magistrates exercised the control 
and direction of the eonsUiblcs and of the 
police peons formerly employed in the 
three divisions of this island. By per- 
forming the duties incidental to this con- 
trol and direction, these magistrates were 
frequently prevented from attending with 
sutheient regularity at the police otlices. 
to hear and determine complaints ; or to 
liberate, or to comiv^it for trial, prisoners 
charged with otfences. It has been al- 
leged, that, from these and from other 
causes, persons accused of olTences have 
sometimes been detained in custody more 
than a reasonable period of time before the 
charge against them has been investigated ; 
and if this were so, the evil, unquestion- 
ably, required a remedy. These evils, if, 
in fact, they have prevailed, are not likely 
to happen under the system which is 
about to be adopted. The superintendant 
of police, by the new ordinance, will dis- 
charge the duties formerly ]jerformed by 
the police magistrates : and the;/ will iietice- 
forth be required to discharge such duties 
only as are usually performed by stipen- 
diary magistrates at the police offices in 
London. The police magistrates will 
liereafter respectively do all acts that ap- 
pertain to the olfiee of a single magistrate ; 
and when the jircscncc of two justices 
may be necessary, that number may be 
readily united. 

** By the ordinance whicli hiis been 
partly repealed, the court of petty sessions 
was not duly constituted unless two ma- 
gistrates of police were present ; and this 
necessarily prevented the police magis- 
who attended at the petty sessions, 
from dtschaiging their ordinary duties at 
two of the police offices on one day in 
every week. This weekly absence of the 
police magistrates must also have occa- 
sioned great delay and inconvenience to 
tlie parties accused and to their accusers. 
The new ordinance will also apply a re- 
medy to this evil : and as one police ma- 
gistrate only will hereafter be required to 
attend at the Court of petty sessions, the 
other will be enabled to discharge the or- 
dinary duties while that coprt is sitting : 
and should any uigent nece8sity;d^marid 
the presence of another justice^ lie be 


found in thRt cbitltt .^hibh wdfl be holdeii 
at the office of the* police. Should any 
complaint be preferred against any con- 
stable or peon, the sitting magistrates wHl 
hear and determine the matter as in or- 
dinary cases ; and no suspicion of partia- 
lity toucliingthc decisions can hereafter be 
reasonably entertained, inasmuch as the 
constables and peons are not now appoint- 
ed by the police magistrates. The whole 
of these constables and peons arc now 
subject to the superintendent of police, 
who will usuaUi/ exercise the authority of 
a high constable ; and I hope that the 
chungos that have been recently effected in 
the constitution and in the character of tlio 
force under his direction, will gradually 
tend to the prevention of crime, and espe- 
cially of the gang-robberies which have so 
long been perpetrated on this island.** 

The Jearned judge then alluded (in the 
terms qiiotetl in p. 91) to the advantages 
expected from the appointmeiii of native 
justices of the ])encc, one of whom is to 
form j)urt of the court of petty sessions. 


NATIVE MAGISXaATES. 

At the court of petty sessions, held in 
the Fort on Thursday, we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the first working of the 
new regulation by wdiich the constitution 
of the court is altered, enabling a native 
justice of the peace to sit with the Euro- 
pean unpaid and stipendiary magistrates. 
The native justices, who were lately put 
in commission, will sit in monthly rota- 
tion. Jiiggonathjee Sunkersett sat yes- 
terday, and seemed particularly zealous in 
the examination of witnesses, concerning 
some of whom he gave the court a very 
correct opinion, from liis personal know- 
ledge of the t>ersons who were called to 
speak to character. — Bomb. Apr, 12. 

On the 19th, his Majesty's native jus- 
tices of the peace waited upon the gover- 
nor at Parell, where a durbar was held for 
their reception. On being introduced to 
his lordship, Jugunnath Sunkersett rose 
on behalf of his brother justices, to return 
thanks for the very liberal manner in which 
his lordship had carried the intentions of 
the British Legislature into effect, and 
stated that they were determined to use 
their best endeavours to prove themselves 
worthy of the flattering distinction which 
had been conferred on them. His lord- 
ship in reply stated, that he felt great 
satisfaction at being enabled, by the ad- 
vanced state of the native society at this 
presidency, to give effect at so early a 
period to the wishes of the home Govern- 
nient, and that he felt assured that the 
imtive justices, by their exertions in an up- 
right fmd independent discharge of their 
duties, would fully justify the course he 
had taken. His lordsliip congratulated 
Jagunnath Sunkersett on the able- manner 
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in which fiO dottles 

which bad alrm^ mirohm W himVsdiid 
after expressing his best for th(i^ 

welfare* rose, and tlie justices; took their 
departure— C^ur» April 

By a minute of council, |iassed on the 
16th April, the secretaries to government 
have been directed to intimate to nil pub- 
lic officers in their respective departments, 
that the following gentlemen are hence- 
forth, upon all occasions, to be known and 
addressed by the title of “ Esquire,**— 
viz . — Joggonathjee Sunkersett, Jnmsejee 
Jejecbhoy, Dadabhoy Pestanjec. Dhak^ee 
Dodajee. Bomanjee Uormasjce, Framjee 
Cownsjee, Nowrojee Jamsetjce, Cursetjce 
Cowasjee, Ciirsetjoe Artlaseor Daily, 
IMahomed Ally Rogay, Cursetjee Kus- 
tomjee, Mahomed Ibrahim Muckbn, and 
llormasjee Bhicajec Cliinoy. 

The name of Sir Roger de Faria has 
been excluded from the new commission, 
it liaving been discovered that he is not a 
British- born subject. 


THE HARBOUR. 

We understand that a careful survey 
has lately been made of the harbour, under 
the directions of government, to ascertain 
whether it has sustained any injury ' from 
the deposit of mud or other substances. 
This was occasioned by a representation of 
Sir John Gore’s, that vessels like the Mel- 
xnlle could not now lie in situations where 
the largest ship of the line, when his excel- 
. leucy was here as a lieutenant, some forty 
. years ago, rode with perfect safety. 

As may be imagined, the mere suspicion 
of such a circumstance was calculated to 
create uneasiness ; and as it was positively 
asserted that the MelviUe had grounded 
. while at anchor in a situation where there 
was supposed to be an abundance of water 
io float her, even at the lowest tides, se- 
rious apprehensions were entertained that 
the hartour had in fact greatly deteriorated. 

result, however, of the late Investiga- 
tion has been most satisfactory; for we 
learn that some old charts, which have 
been raked up during the operation, proved 
that no change worth noticing has taken 
place in any part of the harbour south of 
Gibbet Island. To the north of that spot, 
as far as the Neat’s Tongue, some large 
mud banks have been formed ; but these 
. do not in the least affect tlie anchorage, 
upon which the depth of water corresponds 
in a remarkable manner with the sound- 
ings nearly half a century ago. At the 
mouth of the docks, and in the little basin 
. which adjoins them, there has been of 
course a considerable deposit of mud ; this, 
. hpprever, was always anticipated, and it 
would have been extraordina^ had it been 
y at^iwlse. T^e remedy for it, at the same 
ilhlia, is very simple. A good dredge in a 
• few weeks would clear the whole away, if 


it should ever become desirable to do so ; 
but this at present is hardly the case, as 
the very largest Chips may be taken in and 
but of dock during spring tides wiili per- 
foetease. 

in communicating his fears regarding 
the harbour to government. Sir John Gore 
proposed some extensive works to arrest 
what he considered its ruin. A wet dock 
and the formation of the Colaba cause- 
way were amongst these; and we must 
sny, wc sliould have considered a small 
accumulation of mud upon tlie whole 
rather fortunate, had it secured us cither 
one of them, and especially the latter. 
But there ajipcared to be little prospect of 
Sir Juhn’s plans being adopted after the 
al.'irm which he had given was found to lie 
groundless. We now learn, however, that 
there is every reason to believe the cause- 
way will speedily be commenced, as orders 
have lately been received from the Court 
of Directors, in reply to an application 
which was made regarding it about two 
years ago, sanctioning its formation in 
case it should be deemed expedient, which 
ii doubtless will he for many good reasons 
that have already been repeatedly urged In 
its favour.— Cour., Mar, 25. 

NATIVE EDUCATION. 

Novvrajee Dorabjee, one of the West’s 
scholars at the Native Education So- 
ciety’s School, has a ** noetiirnal society,” 
to improve native students in the English 
language at night; and Cursetjee Riis- 
toinjee, who received hi.s education at the 
Engineer Institution at Poona, has 
opened a school at the same bouse, in 
which native boys above ten years of age 
are instructed in matliernatics, arithmetic, 
geometry, algebra, engineering ^com- 
prising land-surveying), &c. 

IMPEDIMENTS TO NATIVE ENTCRPBIZE. 

The Durpun states, that two Mar- 
warries, who proceeded to China last 
year, in charge of a large quantity of 
opium belonging to a wealthy soucar of 
Malwa, on their return to Bombay, not- 
withstanding that they subsisted during 
the voyage on grain, rice, dhoJI and vege- 
tables prepared in the ordinary manner, 
and had a cask of water shipp^ exclu- 
sively for their use, were refused re- 
admission to their caste by some Mar- 
warries, and will be to go through 

certain ceremonies, and incur the expense 
of a dinner to the caste. 

THE GOVERNOB. 

Tlie Governor and suite left Bombay 
on the 6th June for Poonah,' at which 
.place his lordship arrived on the 6tli« 

TRADE. 

We have accounts from Bombay to the 
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I3th of June. The state of trade at that 
date was worse than it bad been known 
for many years. ^ Cotton was on tbe 
advance, with very little in the market. 
Copper had fallen considerably in price, 
which was attributed to the government 
having prohibited the coinage of copper at 
tbe numerous native mints throughout 
the presidency. Freights were down at 
£2» lOs. to £2. per ton, with the expec- 
tation of being lower, in consequence of 
tbe great quantity of tonnage on the way 
out.— ZiWpoo/ Paper, 

ESTATE OF SHOTTOV AND CO. 

A Statement of the affairs of ^Icssrs. 
Shotton and Co., during the first year 
they iiave been under the management of 
the trustees, appears in the Bombay Cou^ 
tier of May Slst. The amount of out- 
standing debts collected is 4 .*i5 160 rupees. 
This will give a dividend of about 20 per 
cent, to the creditors. 


to every one, both ®»Vl 

young, the consldft^tlptf dUtlb^^tfe^ and their 
afiUn, should leinain tor ever jMsloog vs. On the 
aahSept. 18S9, we addressed you on the orcasion 
01 your removal firom Poona to Ahmednugger, 
but although we then deeply lamented your de- 
parture, the proximity of Ahmednuggur to Poona 
left us the hope that some day we might again see 
you restored to us at Poona ; and our desire In 
this respect was eventually realized by your ap- 
pointment to our district. 

At the same time that wc are aware, and every 
day SCO, that English gentlemen do not perma- 
nmtly remain in this country : still our grief at 
your departure would have been soothed by hav- 
ing had an opportunity of personally bidding you 
farewell. It is impossible to describe to you our 
sorrow at the sudden necessity wliich now obliges 
v|u to leave us, and go to England, from severe 
imnstiosition. If your kindness towards the peo- 
ple of this country remain Arm and rooted, we 
shall only be able to believe that it does so by your 
obtaining the permission f f government to come 
liack to them, on the speedy rc establismcnt of your 
health-just as the bird chntuvk, and as thcp^rl- 
oysters long lor the falling of the ruins of Swattie, 
so shall we anxiously expect your return. We 
have thus .iddressed you, and subscrJlicd this pa- 
per at present, that > ou may for ever liear us in 
remembrance.— Dated tlie 4ih of Chytershooil 
Shiickey IT-W.— Jeya, the name of the Sumvrutsir 
Sun Arba Sillareeii Meyatein of Alif (Eith April 
1«34 A.D.) 


MAJOR ROBERTSON. 

Major n. D. Robertson, principal col- 
lector of Poona, Ims been com))cllc(1 by 
sickness to leave his station and embark 
for England. His departure will ho felt 
as a severe loss, and lie much regretted 
by the people of the Deccan, wliose 
respect and gratitude he won liy the 
kindness of his demeanour; the consi- 
derate attention shown by him in his 
intercourse with all classes, distinguished 
as it was by freedom from the pride and 
hauteur of oihcc ; his accessibility, ready 
attention to complaints, and impartiality 
ill investigating tliern ; liis anxiety to 
redress all real grievances, aii<l t<} promote 
by every means in his pow cr the welfare 
and happiness of the people. They have 
been accustomed, ever since he took 
charge of the collcctorate, nearly seven- 
teen years ago, to look upon him as a 
friend and benefactor. 

Mr. Baber has been confirmed in the 
situation of principal collector of Poona. 
— Bomb, Durpun, April 25. 

Translation of an Address sent to Major 
Robertson, signed by 1500 nf the most 
respectable members of the commu- 
nity of the Poona district. 

From the cstablUhment of the C^pany’s go- 
yemm^ (In the Demd> the alBdra of 1 Poona 
have been c^uctedhy you. At the flnt intro- 
dilctlon of that goverament in this country, the 
people were In much alarm from a dread of tlie 
operation of the regulations of an English govern- 
ment, to which they were unaccustomed, and of 
which they knew nothing I but ftom the manner 
In which yott adtnlnlatered the affklrs of the office 
with whicn you were charged— at the same time 
' that you secured the objects of government— you 
protected us as if we were your personal relatives, 
and rendered us all hapoy. It was the dralre of 
our breast that one who nad thus, without ilcvUt- 
ing firom the mica of the govermeiit, oktenchM 

jfno/ Jiitim.N.S, Vol.15,No.59. 


Reply of Major Robertson, delivered 
to the individuals deputed to present to 
him the address of the people of I’oona. 
To Bhow Maharia, Chintamon Dixit Aptey Sha.>;- 
trec, Rughoo Acharya Shastree, Bulwunt Row 
Maclce R&stia, Ram Row Trimbuc Foorundary, 
Luximon Row Saclashcw Matikcshwur, Ram- 
chunder Paiulooriing Dumderay, Hiingiiaih 
Sadashew VVanoley. Kazec Mahomed Hyde, 
and the other sirdars, shastrees, kazees, mer- 
chants, and ryots of the Pexma district. 

I have receiv^your address, dated the 15th of 
April, from Gopaul Aunt Aptey, and Veesajoe 
Nartain Mnngroo. 

This fresh testimonial of your "ood-will an»l 
kindness is highly gratifying to my feelings. Thu 
plain simplicity in which it is couched proves to 
me the honesty of your words, and that tiiey have 
come from your hearts. Believe me that, consi- 
dering it to be the. true expression of your real 
sentiments, and not the fulsome adulation of spe- 
cious compliment, I accept it with the greatest 

{ deasure, as a highly honourable testimonial lliat, 
n the long period of nearly seventeen years during 
which we nave been connected together, I have 
sometimes been able, and fortunate enough, to 
contribute to your general and individual comfort 
and happiness. 

Whatever opinion you should have formed, I 
am conscious that 1 always had the desire of being 
strictly Just and greatly kind to you, and you may 
rest assured that, whether I ever return to India 
or not, I shall never cease to take a deep interest 
In your welfare, singly and combined : to recall to 
mind yourselves and your kind feelings towards 
me; and in so far as I have any means to promote 

C r future prosperity, not merely because I feel 
nd to do so from motives of friendship, but 
because I am convinced that the substantial and 
permanent happiness and prosperity of a govern- 
ment are inseparable from, and reciprociu with, 
those of its subjects. 

It may be gratifying to you to learn, that the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has expressed 
to me his satisfaction at the manner in which I 
have fuffilled my duties among you, so that al- 
though I quit you and your country with the 
greatest regret, yet, through your favour as now 
conferred on me, and that of his lordship in coun- 
cil, 1 return to my native country with thetemost 
pleasing feelings, which can alone be understood 
by those who have done their best* and th«a been 
informed that they, have done well. Your appro- 
bation, conjoined as it happens to be with ‘that of 
the government, Inspire me with a belief in the 
sincerity of your kfiHlness. and that it rests on 
grounds which must ever be a source of gratifles- 
tlontome. 

(Y) 
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District Court Cblomitib% 18^ ' ' 
— /» the matter of the Infaxt of W^^ngeif 
Sophia Corndia, — This action was insti- 
tuted to revoke a power of guardiansliip 
granted to defendant by the Supreme 
Court ; and the plaintifi^, as a reason for 
asking this interference, alleged that the 
defendant wilfully neglects his ward, and 
brings her up as a Budhist, instead of 
educating lier as a Christian. The e yJL-. 
dence adduced, instead of going to siWl 
stantiate the charge of misconduct, pro- 
ceeded to shew that it was the wisli of 


The proctor for the petitioners then 
reminded the courts that in a case decided 
: Ofn the I6th of January last, and in which 
^ the hssessors dissented from the opinion 
of the judge, the secretary of the court 
was directed to enter upon the record the 
reasons for their dissent, and the assessors 
authenticated that statement by affixing 
their signatures to it. His worship ob- 
served that he did not consider that form 
at all necessary, and forthwith annexed 
his own name to a statement, which the 
assessors piihlicly avowed did not embody 
the wliole of their grounds of dissent. — 
Cet/lon Obs.t March 21. 


the child's father that she should be 
given over to plaintiffs. The acting judge 
(Mr. Oswin) was of ojiinion that no fact 
had been brought forward to shew that 
the guardianship was surreptitiously ob- 
tained, and that nothing had been proved 
in support of the allegation that the 
guardian had abused liis trust. Under 
these circumstances, tborefore, the acting 
judge saw no cause to interfere. He 
therefore dismissed the application of the 
plaintiff with costs. 

The assessors stated their opinion, 
unanimously, that the evidence went to 
shew the wish of the father that she 
should be given over to the ]}]uin tiffs ; 
that this wish has tlie force of a will, and 
that therefore the application of the plain- 
tiff should be granted. 

After the acting district judge had re.id 
to the assessors the decision be was about 
to make in the above case, his worship 
asked them if they concurred in opinion 
with him. The assessors replied, they 
did not coincide with him, and gave their 
reasons at length for not doing so. llis 
worship then entered their objections 
upon the record, and afterwards read to 
them what lie bad written. The assessors 
then remarked, that his worship had 
omitted to state one of their reasons, 
namely, that they did not consider the 
allegation contained in the plaintiff's petU 
tion, ** that the minor was brought up a 
Budhist," as at. all affecting what they 
conceived to be the real merits of the 
case, viz. the right of the father of the 
inhint to appoint guardians over his child. 
His worship, in reply, told the assessors 
that he had already taken down what they 
had stated to him at first, and directed 
them, if they were not satisfied with 
that, to draw up ** their verdict them- 
selves, as he did not conceive .that he was 
their secretary."-— This the assessors 
d^^lined, stating that they did not con- 
sider that duty to devolve upon them * 

* Pwt of 30th clanse of Charter :—•* Provided 
nprerlheieu, that in chm of any diflteence of opi- 






law or of Act, depenang before any auch dJatrlct 
xoort, the oplnum Of such Judge sh^ prevail. 


SIR EDWARD BARNES. 

A ball and supper were given to Sir 
Edward Barnes and Lady Barnes, at the 
Race Stand, rolombo, on the Otli March, 
lablos were laid out for 200 persons. 
The governor presided. In proposing the 
health of Sir Edward, Sir Robert Wilmot 
Horton paid an elegant compliment to 
the public and private character of their 
guests, observing : “ His has been no 

common career. Tic is one of those men 
who have that .stirring spirit within their 
breasts wliicli jirompts to exertion. It is 
not only on the field as a soldier, but in 
the arduous task of administrative govern- 
ment, that he has claims on his country. 
There is one subject to which I shall ad- 
vert, which, as he has himself alluded to 
it, it would he unnatuml not to touch on, 
though it would be both invidious and in- 
delicate to handle. 1 need hardly explain 
that 1 allude to his return to this colony 
as a "private individual." I shall dismiss 
this topic with one single wish and one 
single word, and that word and that wisli 
is justice." I presume not to enter into 
the merits of this case, of which 1 have 
formed no opinion, but if by the course of 
political accident my gallant friend be pre- 
vented from gaining additional plumes 
which might have graced his crest, may 
those Illumes be won and worn by his 
boys, who, already inheriting their father's 
energy, have a right to hope to emulate 
his fame." 

Sir Edward, in his reply, thanked his 
right hon. friend most cordially for the 
delicate manner in which he bad adverted 
to the cause of his leaving the command 
in India. He observed that this was 
neither the time nor place for entering 
into an explanation of the circumstances 
which placed him in the situation in which 
he then stood. He pledged himtfslf to 
those friends whose good opinion he 
valued, and whose kindness and attention 


and shall be taken as the sentence, judgxneitt, . or 
order, of the whole court t but in every sadi cSse 
a record shall be made, and preserved. amoBfi the 


the vote of such Judge, and of every sudi as e esio r 
upon each such questton.** 
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to this and on all occasions he would 
idways feel grateful for, that at the proper 
time and in the proper place he felt con- 
fident that he should be able, to afibrd 
such an explanation as would satisfy his 
Sovereign of the rectitude and propriety of 
his intentions in the discharge of the 
duties of bis late high station, while it 
would at the same time leave liis friends 
nothing to regret than that he hud not an 
earlier opportunity of offering that expla- 
nation. 

Sir Edward and Lady Barnes embarked 
on the following day. 


HORTON PLAIN. 

Extract of a letter from Lieut. Watson, 
of the 5Sth regt., descriptive of an expe- 
dition which he made, with Lieut. Fisher, 
7Hth regt., from Nuwera Ellia, tlirough a 
part of the country as yet unexplored by 
Europeans. On clear days a distant 
plain had been observed from the summit 
of I'cdro Tallagalla, lying in the direction 
of Balangodde, and appearing to be of 
iinich greater clcvutioii and extent than 
the plain of Newera Ellia. Having taken 
the compass bearing, it was determined 
by these gentlemen to attempt to reach 
this plain. On the 28th of March, Lieut. 
Watson writes — ** Having ten coolies, 
besides six stout fellows, for the purpose 
of cutting our way through the jungle, we 
left the plain of Nuwera Ellia, and in a 
short time gained the extremity of the ad- 
joining plain, which runs in a southerly 
direction, from the former ; at this point, 
distant about six miles from tlie rest-house, 
our work began. Bill'hooks and large 
chopping knives, with the best exertions 
of our six operators, together with our 
own assistance, made but small impres- 
sion upon the almost impenetniblc nillow 
jungle. However, in spite of all obstacles, 
we continued cutting away in a S.E. di- 
rection until evening, when we reached a 
small open space of ground having a 
stream of excellent water, where we 
bivouacked for the night. The following 
morning we started very early, and kept a 
course varying with the direction of a nar- 
row swampy strip of plain from S. to S.E. 
After a short time, our bill-hooks were 
,again in request, and after about two 
hours forcing and cutting our way through 
the jungle, we came into a delightful 
though small plain ; keeping a S.S.E. 
direction we crossed it, and after about 
three, hours of as hard work as any one 
ever undertook voluntarily, we overcame 
the detestable nillow, and opened into an 
extensive plain much laiger than that of 
Nuwera Ellia, and without its swampy 
appearance, having a fine stream running 
through its centre. This plain commences 
at the N.N.E. endof the Hctgalla moun- 
tain, and runs in a S.W, direction ap« 


parently five to the 

numerous elk tiai^ furthe- 

rance of the right of giving European 
names to places, as yet un visited by any 
of our countiymen, we called this ‘ Elk 
Plain.* After traversing this plain and 
its outlets still in a S.S.E. direction, for 
about an hour and a half, we again bivou- 
acked at the foot of a lofty ric(ge of inoiin- 
taiu. The next morning we began to 
ascend the mountain, still keeping the 
same direction — and after a hard fag 

« ‘iicd its siinimit and changed our course 
^.south-west; when, after passing 
ough sonic of the wildest country I ever 
saw, to our delight and astonishment we 
at length found we had obtained the object 
of our search. 

“ It is easily conceivable how we must 
have enjoyed an extensive and splendid 
view, ample room to move, and fresh air 
to breathe, on the plain of Maha Ellia^ or, 
as wc have thought ourselves privileged 
to call it, Horton Plain. This is, of all 
others in the Kandyan highlands, the 
most extensive, level, and picturesque 
plain, with soil and climate tliat would 
favour the growth of every variety of Eu- 
ropean produce. Its extent, commencing 
from the S. W. base of the mountain To- 
tapella (distant about two miles) is great ; 
its height not very much below that of the 
mountain itself, and altogether it offers 
most inviting temptations to European 
inhabitants : a fine stream runs through 
the centre of tlie plain. 

“ Here we again bivouacked for the 
night, and tlie following morning con- 
tinued our course in a S. W. direction for 
about ten miles ; still open country, but 
, narrowing towards the approaching des- 
cent into the low country; upon which, 
after passing through about three miles of 
jungle, wc began to descend, our course 
passing between two rather large streams 
issuing from the plain by different direc- 
tions, the one the Ilieregatta Oya, the 
other the Bellool Oya . Keeping between 
the two, w'e descended a very steep moun- 
tain-ridge upon the village called Gala- 
gama, distant from Balangodde about 
twelve miles; the following day we 
reached Calopahane by Mootilgama, and 
returned to Nuwera Ellia by the Adel- 
gashena Pass. Wc imagined the dis- 
tance from Nuwera Ellia to Horton Plain 
to be about twenty-seven miles ; a go^ 
road could be made to it without any dim- 
culty. Tlie extent of the plain from To- 
tapella in a S.W. direction we estimated 
to be about ten miles, its breadth varying 
from one to six miles. Uov. 

Gaz. April 12. 

Ibingayotrr. 

An atrocious piracy was committed^ a 
few nights ago, at Tanjong Panuso, just 
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« Mobamed Mirza, son of the late Ah- 
turning was appointed heir-apparent 

The boat^ it tteaU the Shab, on the day the prince reached 

fired into by the pinktci^ and four Khorasaii. Of all the 

crew were killed, and twO or three di^igiv . king*a grown up sons and grandsons (and 
ruusly wounded. Aflcr having despcnl^ his immediate descendants amount to 
the IxKit of what cargo she had, which about 800), Mohamed Mirza is really the 
consisted principally of rice, the pirates only one of a decent character. He is said 
allowed her to pass. The H.C. schooner to be honest, sincere, and notbigotted in 
ZtiphyTt then on a trip round the island, his religious feelings. He is not taken 
wiih die resident councillor on board, for> up with his harem ; indeed, he has only 
tu lately fell in with her, and the wounded three wives. He seems to like his army, 
men were sent back to Singapore in^^ such as it is, and appears anxious to pro- 
guard-boat. flB tect the peasantry from oppression. His 

It is suspected that the prahus wlncn minister (on whose strength and wisdom 
committed this piracy are attached to tlie the prince's interests seem entirely to dc- 
large fleet of boats which accompanied the pend) is a clever fellow, and, 1 believe, as 
Sultan of Linga, ondiis late excursion to Jo- good a man as this country cun show ; but 
bore, for the purpose of visiting the tombs then, there arc no other people about the 


of his ancestors.— A'/ig. Chron,^ May 1. 

The Chronicle of the 15lh May retracts 
this, and slates that the deed was done by 
three prahus belonging to natives of rank 
at Singapore, and manned l)y Malays and 
Chinese of that place ! 

^aurittu0. 

Extract of a letter from Captain Henry 
Hart, of the Melville ^ to James Hors- 
burgh, Esq., East. India House, dated 
“ Mauritius, June, 15:** — 

** The enclosed account of the drift of a 
bottle is so recent, and so strongly marks 
the strength and setting of Uic current, 
that I forward you a copy. When the 
Melville came down here last May, we 
had a current of thirty or forty miles a 
day ; and this year, at the same time, we 
have had none, though it appears, from 
the date, that we could have been only a 
day or two after the bottle.** 

Account referred to, 

Baretto Junior, Capt. K. Saunders, 
Gth May ISiH. 

“ Long. E. 6:3° K/, lat. S. 21® 4' 1". 

** Sailed from Madras 1 2th April, 
Committed the body of Mrs. A. Jeffries to 
the deep, 1st May 1834. The rest of the 
passengers all well, Passed the line in 
six days from Madras. 

“ Please to send this information to 
Messrs. Barrow and Co., of Madras, by 
the first opportunity. 

“ W. H. M. 

f* of the Island of Rodriguez.** 
The original of the above was found, 
in a bottle, picked up by a fisherman off 
eld Grand Port, a few days ago. 

** (Signed) James Penckoss.'* 

“ police, 

“ 13lh June 1834.’* 

Extracts from a letter dated Tabreez, 

August 1 : — 


prince to be depended on. The army is 
about three years in arrears of pay, and I 
believe the treasury is empty. The prince 
has saddled himself with the payment to 
the Russians of the last crorc of subsidy, 
and not a siapence is here to pay ; unless, 
indeed, he Itegins to screw the money out 
of those who liave been fleecing the rayuts 
for the last three years, and which 1 hope 
he will do. He is opposed, and will be, 
by almost all his uncles and cousins ; and 
even his brothers arc among the most ac- 
tive of his enemies, lie cent off two of 
tlic latter the other day as prisoners to 
Ardabecl. One of them is Jehangeer 
Mirza, who plundered the Byazeid dis- 
trict; and the other is Khosros Mirza, 
who ran away from Khorasan. If Moha- 
med Mirza turns out to be really a good 
man, I shall yet have some hopes of this 
most miserable and distracted country be- 
come settled ; but should he prove him- 
self like his tribe, I hardly tbuik an honest 
man would wish to support or strengthen 
him. In Persia, you have no moral feel- 
ing to work on. The princes are the most 
dissipated and depraved people in the 
country, while their numbers min it. 
Several of the scoundrels are known to 
keep men to plunder on the roads, and 
within almost 100 yards of tlie gates of 
Teheran no man is safe at night. In fact, 

1 see no earthly hope of the regeneration 
of tills country, unless it be begun by 
Mobamed Mirza ; and when 1 perceive 
the difficulties he is to overcome and en- 
counter, 1 almost despair. The mudi 
talked-of mines, at whu^ it was said, and 
by many, that Seyd Khan and his p^ple 
were working, really seem to have bMli 
no mines at all ; for although many good 
specimens of ore have been and may yet 
be collected in narrow paths of this^ ^ 
country, these have been found only in 
detached masses on the surfiice of the , 
ground, or a little below it, and not a 
single vein of ore has yet been discovered# 
notwithstanding all that has been done 
and puffed about these famous mines fyt 
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several years past. If there be any 
scheme laid to induce English gulls to 
lend another 18,000 or ^20,000, for the 
purpose of mining in Persia, I hope that 
some inquiry may be made as to the chance 
of the first sum being recovered from the. 
very interesting Persian who found it so 
easy to persuade people at home to lend 
money.” 

A letter from Tiflis of 21st of August 
says : — “ Esrad Paslia, Seraskierof Erze- 
I'oum, has made great })reparutions to 
chastise the Kurds, one of whose tribes 
plundered a rich caravan on the way from 
Constantinople to Persia. Pie is said to 
have assembled 25,000 men, which will 
be joined by 15,000 men under the son of 
the Pasha of Kars. The governors of the 
nearest Persian provinces seem to be pre- 
]mring to assist him. and are collecting a 
body of troops near Khoj. We learn from 
Tabriz, that the Emir Nisom has orders 
to approach the Turkish frontier with 
two battalions, 1,000 cavalry, and six can- 
non ; one object is said to be to deter- 
mine some disputed ])oiiits of the boun- 
dary line between the two states.** 

A Calcutta paper states, on the autho- 
rity of private letters from Uushire, that it 
is intended by the Persian court to send 
uii embassy to l..ondon relative to the 
question of accession to the throne of 
Puttee Ali Shull. 


liimian cr^uit 

Two American ships of war, the Pea- 
cock and the Boxer, were a few months 
since at Muscat, jiroposing to the Imaum 
a treaty of peace and commerce, which 
has been graciously accepted and entered 
into. In consequence of this II. M.*s 
frigate Imogene has been desjintched to 
Zanzibar, where the Imaum is at present 
residing.. Several of the Cum)iany’s 
cruizers have gone to Bahrein, a nourish- 
ing island on the Arabian side of the Per- 
sian Gulf, in order to blockade the place, 
in the event of redress being refused, for 
a gross outrage committed on the Com* 
puny's agent there. It appears that he 
lias been bastinadoed, and a considerable 
sum of money extorted from him.— On/. 
MngUshman. 

• A private letter saytt ; — Capt. Hart, 
in the Imogens, has recentljr been sent to 
the Persian Gulf, on amission to the 
Imaiiia of Muscat, relative to a treaty 
which bis highness has recently concluded 
with the American government, by which 
they would be entitled to make a settle- 
ment at Zanzibar, or on any other part of 
his coast* The result of the mission has 
granted to England Uie same indulgence, 
should it become requisite. TOe Imaum 
testified his perfect satisfiiction in the 
sou^t arrangement. He presented to 
.C4pt, Hart a Fcrsiati horse of the pure 


breed. Hishigi|lNM4iim^ 
coiudsting of one liiie* whittle ship, two 
frigates, two eorvetfes, end two brigs. 
.Toe Imogens^ in command of Capt. Black- 
wood (he having been restored to health), 
has since been despatched to China." 

artuitii. 

The contents of the Canton papers to 
April 15tli, arc unimportant. 

reported that Lc, the late governor* 
gimRl of the two (^wang provinces, died 
on the road to his place of exile. 

Two fires had lately occurred; one at 
the celebrated llac-chang-sze or Honam 
jo<s-housc, opposite the European factories, 
which was quenclied after it had destroyed 
an entrance hall. 

Le, the Heo.tae, or literary siipcrin. 
teiidant and examiner of Canton province, 
hanged himself in his sleeping apartment 
on the 27th February. It is said he had 
feceived letters from Peking, the contents 
of which, it is supposed, determined him 
to commit the rash and fatal act. 

Tile substitute brougiit from Macao, for 
the purpose of undergoing the mockery of 
a trial, as the murderer of a Chinese 
at Cum-sing-moon, is still unreleased; 
though the governor is at u loss what to do, 
the whole responsibility of detaining him 
being now thrown on himself. 

Tsang-shing, the Tetuh (commanding 
officer), has returned {from Leen-cliow, 
having suppressed the insurrection of tbe 
mountaineers. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Accounts from Sydney to the 24th 
April, contain tiie following intelligence: 

The value of land at Sydney is increas- 
ing rapidly. Some allotments are esti- 
mated at an enormous rate. 

Mr. Lord has succeeded in making some 
very excellent cloth in his manufactory at 
Botany. 

Major Mitchell, the surveyor general, 
was about to set out on an exploring tour 
in tbe interior. No expense had been 
spared in fitting out the expedition with 
every necessary. 

Such is the severity of discipline at 
Norfolk Island since the recent insurrec- 
tion, that seventy of the convicts are kept 
continually on one chain. The settlement 
is reported to be perfectly restored to 
quiet. 

Dr. Lhotsky had Kturned from his tour in 
the interior, and was about to publish an 
account .of it^^ He hod ascended some very 
high mountains, and tbe discoveries be has 
made arc said to be interesting and impor- 
tant to science. 
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A .small vessel called the XiaH^pe^f 
named after the King of Otiheite, had 
brought up to Sydney fifty.five tons of 
sugar, made from the sugar-cane grown 
in that island. It was said to be very fine, 
and equal in quality to the Mauritius 
sugar, though not so large in the grain. 

Some recent floods at Sydney ha^^^n 
followed by other successive and^Pvy 
rains, which, although not so destructive, 
were attended with coivsiderable damage* 

The papers give some particulars re- 
specting the new scttlcniciit at King 
George's Sound. The town of the colony, 
w'hich is called Albany, is situated on the 
N.E. side of Princess Koyal Harbour, a 
fine basin of about twelve miles in circum- 
ference, and three or four miles across. 
It is however, very shoal, excepting in a 
small place near the site of the town, where 
a few ships not drawing more than sixteen 
or eighteen feet of water may ride in per- 
fect safety. The entrance into this har- 
liour is very narrow', and secure against 
high and stormy winds. The allotments 
of land are given gratis in the town, as 
w'ell as the beach-allotments, and the sub- 
urban allotments of six acres for country- 
houses. All other lands may be pur- 
chosed for 5a. per acre. Some of the land 
is very rich, and, with little labour, would 
prove of the finest cultivation. Many 
sloping vallies of rich pasture had been 
discovered, enjoying a fine, mild, and agree- 
able climate. The good land on the liills 
was very .thickly overgrown with trees. 
Sheep and cattle thrive exceedingly w'ell 
on the wild herbage of the country. All 
vegetables, whether imported from Eng- 
land or elsewhere, throve with the greatest 
luxuriance. The entire population of the 
settlement, exclusive of the military, was 
eighty persons. The roost friendly inter- 
course had been established w iih the abori- 
gines, who appear to be of a milder cha- 
racter than in the other parts of New Hol- 
land. They were much attached to the 
settlers, and six or eight were constantly 
employed in working in the governor's 
garden. Tlie colony of the Society of 
Friends had taken 80,000 acres on the 
hank of the French River, at the head of 
Oyster Harbour. 

A printing establishment, under the su- 
perintendence of an experienced compo- 
sitor, is preparing for this settlement at 
Hobart Town. 

SWAN RIVER. 

Tlie Huhart Town Courier of May 9th, 
contains the following intelligence re- 
specting this colony. 

A new channel into Cockburn Sound 
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has been discovered by Mr. Roe, the sur- 
veyor general, whicii will obviate the ne- 
oessity of large vessels passing round Rot- 
tenest. 

The potatoe crop had been very abun- 
danL They were, however, selling at 2d, 
SL pound by the bag. Major Nairne, 1k)w- 
ever, had begun to export potatoes from his 
farm at Swan River to India. 

Two seamen, named Stevens and Wil- 
lis, who had escaped from the Atiigator, at 
Swan River, had been apprehended for a 
burglary, and convicted. They and two 
or three others formed what the Perth 
Hazel te editor calls * a germ of bush- 
rangers.* 

The Agricultural Society had had their 
annual meeting, and had adopted mea- 
sures for the establishment of an annual 
fair in September. 

Deputy Assist. Com. Gen. Lewis was 
issuing one pound notes from the com- 
misscrlat office, Perth, payable on de- 
mand, in specie or treasury bills, at the 
usual premium. The scarcity of coin in 
the colony hud induced this measure. 

Tho church at Perth serves the triple 
)>urpoae of divine worship, a court-house 
for tho trial and sentence of offenders, and 
a barrack for the soldiers of the 63d regt. 

The natives were still in a very dis- 
turbed state. 

Good flour is 40/. a ton. 

VAN DIEjIaN’S LAND. 

We have received Hobart Town papers 
to Uie 16th of May inclusive. 

Flour has risen to the enormous price 
of 30/. per cwt., and, with the high price 
of butcher’s meat, the cost of living, espe- 
pccially for the labouring poor, presses 
very heavy on families in Hobart Town. 

Mr. Robinson has succeeded in captur- 
ing twenty-one aborigines, the whole of 
which had bean forwarded to the Black 
establishment at Flinden's Island. 

Two trials had taken place in the Su- 
preme Court in May, the results of which 
had excited a considerable degree of pub- 
lic interest, or rather sympathy. Mr. John 
Pain was convicted of appropriating to his 
use two pieces of government timber, va- 
lue lx. 3d., and sentenced to seven years* 
transportation ; and Mr. Thomas Lewis 
was convicted of the offence of carrying 
a challenge from Mr. Bryan to Mr. Lyt- 
tleton, botli being magistrates, and ten- 
tenced to eighteen mon&s* imprisonnienf, . 
and a fine of £150, 


ALLEOan VIRSBCUVfON OF CATHOLIC ; 
MISflONARlIS. 

The Calcutta Courier has published a lelar 
Ser from Mr. Ridiard -Charlton, ^British 
consul at Woahoo (bearing' his elglisi^ 
ture), dated 12Ch August 18SS, containing 
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charges of persecution against tlie Amen- 
cao missionaries in these islands* 

He states that, ** In the year 1827, the 
French ship Comet arrived here, having on 
hoard two or three French missionaries of the 
Romish persuasion. Permission was given 
by Boki, the governor of this island (in 
the presence of the king and myself), for 
them to establish themselves, and a piece 
of land granted for them to build their 
houses on. The American missionaries 
who were residing here, did not, in the 
first case, attempt to interfere with their 
landing, boasting that they (the French, 
men) would never make a single convert 
among the natives. But after they had 
been here about five or six months, it was 
discovered that about twelve of tlie na- 
tives were regular in tlieir attendance, and 
appeared to be very much attached to the 
ministers of the Romish chapel. The 
American missionaries immediately took 
alarm at this, and used every means in 
their power to make theCatholic missiona- 
ries appear contemptible in the eyes of the 
natives; the most villainous falsehoods 
were fabricated, not only about them indi- 
vidually, but about their religion ; they 
were held u]) as idolaters, as persons who 
did not worship Jesus Christ, who did not 
know the true God ; indeed, every thing 
that malice and fanaticism could devise 
'■^vas done and said against them ; but, 
like true Christians, they bore it w'ith resig- 
nation, and when they were * reviled, re- 
viled not again.* In the year 1829, the 
United States ship of war Vincennes ar- 
rived, bringing a letter from the secretary 
of the navy to the king, recommending 
the Calvinistic missionaries to his protec- 
tion, which was the same as recommend- 
ing the government to persecute the Ca- 
tholics. The first Sunday after the depar- 
turc of the Vincennes, the Catholic chapel 
was entered during service by an armed 
party of natives with a pious chief at their 
head ; tlie minister was grossly insulted, 
the men were forced out at the point of 
the bayonet, and many of the females 
hauled out by the hair of the head, and 
threatened that, if they ever attended the 
chapel again, they should be kept at hard 
labour for life, or until they renounced 
the Catholic faith. From this time, no- 
thing but persecution ensued; the con- 
gregatioot which by this time amounted 
tp upwards of fifty, were obliged to meet 
iti secret places by night, to avoid the 
bloodhounds of the American missiona- 
ries, who had such influence over Kaahu- 
'manu, the queen regent, that whatever 
they proposed was adopted by her, and no- 
thing was done, in regard to religious 
affhirs, without their consent. On Christ, 
mas-eve 1831, the Catholic missionaries 
were taken by force from tlieir house, and 
' pqt on board a native vessel, carried to the 
'eoMtt of Ctlifoniia> and lauded on a desert 
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part of the eoasb($ft ibdr with only 
two bottles of wat^i^iOtd ihirly miles from 
the nearest town. Their followers were 
sentenced to hard labour for life, or until 
they renounced their religion. Men, wo. 
men, and even children, were kept carrying 
stones by day, and heavily ironed by night, 
with no shelter but a few mats laid over 
some sticks, and but little, very little, to 
eat, and not allowed to come to the vil- 
lage. I have seen a little girl, not, ex- 
ceeding six years old, lieatcn because she 
couU not carry a stone that was too heavy 
forflt, and this was done not more than 
a mile from, and almost in sight of, the 
houses of missionaries who call themselves 
Christians, without their ever attempting 
to relieve the sufibring of these poor per- 
secuted creatures. In the month of Juno 
1832, Kaahumanu died, and the young 
king, who found he could assume some 
authority, immediately released them, 
much to the regret (no douiit) of the Cal- 
vinists ; but one of the eldest and most re- 
spectable of the women soon died from the 
cilects of ill treatment. 

“ The American missionaries, in their 
report say, that the French missionaries 
never had permission to settle. That 
statement is a falsehood, and they know 
that it is such. They (the French mis- 
sionaries) were told by Boki, in tlie pre- 
sence of the king, myself, and several 
others, that they should be protected, and 
allowed to remain as long as they did not 
interfere with the alFairs of state, and I 
am certain that even the American mis;, 
sionaries (though truth is not an essential 
in their creed) dare not say that they did. 

Every attempt has been made by the 
Calvinistic missionaries to injure the cha. 
racter of foreigners residing here; they 
have published the most infamous false. 
hoods, ill which they have been abetted by 
the Society in the United States. I could 
fill a volume with missionary impositions, 
but time will not allow it." 

The Philanthropist, a missionary perio- 
dical work at Calcutta, has noticed this 
letter, and a correspondent in it has cited 
certain extracts from some documents in 
his possession respecting the expulsion of 
the Jesuit missionaries. The first qu(.> 
tation is from a joint letter of the Ame- 
rican missionaries to their Society : 

** You arc aware also of the fact, tliat 
the government ordered the Jesuits to 
leave tlie islands within three months, or 
be liable to be treated as strangers in otlier 
countries, who refuse to comply with the 
laws, or who render themselves obnoxious 
to government. During tiie three month;*, 
Captain Hill, a member of the Church of 
England, from Liverpool, made a visit to 
this part of the world, as a philanthropist, 
and exerted a direct influence to second 
the orders of the chiefs, both in respect 
to the removal of tlie Jesuits, and the 
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ardent spirits, carried im ' ^#^7 
reigners, against the Wisbes of^ i^hutnahu 
and nearly all the principaf ddelb lll^ the 
islands. He laboured with the Jmits 
tliemselvcs, to persuade them, as '' they 
desired the good of the country, as they 
hoped to he useful to their fellow -men, to 
remove without delay to some other part 
of the world, where their labours would be 
more acceptable, end to leave the natives 
in quiet possession of the Scriptures and 
of the Protestant faith ; assuring |fcem 
that the doctrines of the Romish Clinch 
are so different from those of the Refor. 
mation, that they can never coalesce, and 
that the islanders were not able to digest 
them both at once. He laboured also with 
other foreigners to produce the same im- 
pression. During the same period, Ge- 
neral Miner,an English gentleman, distin- 
guished in the revolutionary struggles of 
Peru, in a voyage for his health, arrived 
as a passenger in a Prussian ship, the 
Princess Louisa, Kaahumanu said : * Diis 
ship will perhaps help to accomplish our 
wishes by carrying away the Frenchmen.' 

** Tlic three months expired, and the 
chiefs waited till the fall ships arrived and 
sailed again, some to England, some to 
the United States^ and some to other coasts. 
Tlicy then fitted out the brig lKaverlei/i 
one of their own vessels, and on the 24th 
of December, sent her, with the two 
Jesuits on board, to the coast of California, 
at an expense of about a thousand dollars, 
llie king, Kaahumanu, and Kuakini, 
jointly signed the commission to William 
Sumner fur that purpose, which was as 
follows : 

“ ‘ On/m, Nov* 5, 1831. — I, Kauikpaoull, 
king of the Sandwich Islands, and Kaahu- 
manu, and Kabua (one of the names of 
Kuakini), governor of Oahu, do hereby 
commission William Sumner, commander 
of the brig Wavtrlcy^ now lying at Oahu, 
to receive on board two French gentlemen 
and their goods, or whatever they may 
have to bring on board, and to proceed on 
to California, and land them safe on shore, 
with every thing belonging to them, where 
tliey may subsist ; and then to return back 
to the Sandwich Islands.’ ” 

’ ** The second extract contains the rea- 
sons assigned by Kuakini in writing fur 
sending them away : 

« * This is our reason for sending away 
the Frenchmen. In the first place, the 
chiefs never assented to their dwelling ot 
Oahu, and when they turned some of our 
own people to stand opposed to us, tlien 
we said to them, * Return to the country 
whence ye came.’ At seven different 
times we gave them that order ; and again. 
In speaking to them, we said, * Go away, 
ye Frenchmen ; we allow you three 
months to get ready.* But they did not 
go during the three months; they remained 


ei^r months, sayings We have* no vessel 
to returu in.” Therefore we have put 
them on board- our own vessel, to carry 
them to a place where the service is like 
their own. Because their doings are 
diflfhrent from ours, and because we cannot 
agree, therefore we send them away.* 

Tile last quotation is a statement made 
by the Board in the United States, for tliu 
satisfaction of their friends 

” * Die removal of these Jesuits, in the 
manner in which it was performed, was 
the violation of none of their natural or 
acquired rights, and therefore cannot pro- 
pcriy be regarded as persecution. No per- 
mission was ever given them to remain on 
the islands; it n*as expressly refused, and 
they were repeatedly requested, and even 
ordered to go away. Ttic advice and au- 
thority of the government being equally 
disragarded, that government exercised the 
right claimed by all civilized nations, of 
deteCmining whether foreigners at all events 
shall remain within its limits ; and, in a 
maakicr the most considerate and humane, 
sen^thcin to oiiotlici* country, professing 
theaame religion with themselves. While 
endravouring to estimate the merits of this 
casa, we should endeavour to place our- 
selves in the circumstances of the chiefs of 
the Sandwich Islands. The facts, concisely 
stated, appear to be these. The Jesuits 
weiv four years in Oahu, so that the intel-.' 
ligent chiefs had an opportunity to gain 
some correct notions of their religious opi- 
nions and rites. The chiefs also satisfied 
their minds, by conference with their Pro- 
testant teachers, by reading a translation 
of Mr. King's simple and excellent letter 
to his Maronite Roman Catholic friends in 
Syria, and by examining the portions of 
tile Word of God which exist in their lan- 
guage — that all sorts of idol-worship were 
utterly at variance with the letter and 
spirit of Christianity, and that the opinions 
and ceremonies of the Romish church were 
in general contrary to the Scriptures ; and 
they regarded the introduction of the Papal 
religion among the people as little better 
than a revival of the baleful superstitions 
from which they had been so recently dis- 
enthralled.* ’* 

The writer in the PhilanthrapUt^ who 
docs not profess Co be acquainted with the 
circumstancesof the case, observee, that the 
aforegoing statements ere irreooncileable 
with tlie allegations of Mr, Charlton, whose 
letter, he adds, appears written under highly 
escit^ feelings. 
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Islands, from Sydney, ort the of 
March last, for the puit»M of delhl^ 
very finely Aecuted- nildofiiid /Mf: ^ 
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eeramony took place on the occaaion of 
planting the flagf which was done .on the 
20th of March, a very large assemblage of 
the chiefs and residents being present. 
Captain Lambert, of the then sa- 

lu4ed the flag with 21 guns, which was 
returned with the best demonstrations that 
the natives could afford. 

The two horses lately imported to New 
Zealand by Mr. Oakes are very much ad- 
mired by the natives of that country, and 
the chief Moyetera takes daily lessons in 
riding from Mr. Oakes* son. I'his little 
circumstance, though trifling in itself, w-ili 
gradually, it may be conjectured, open the 
channel for a future profltubic traffic in 
horses exported from this country. Move, 
tera (to whom the Lieut.- Governor of 
V. D. Land sent a sword, cloak. &c ) is 
very highly elated with the notice thus 
taken of him, and has sent several curiosi- 
ties to his Excellency in return. 

Among the other productions of New 
Zealand, besides flax, timber, hemp, and 
potatoes, we observe that Indian corn is 
gradually becoming a coiisiderahlu article 
of export to V. 1). Lund. — Ilab, Town, 
Cour. Afat/ 2, 


The Bombay Gazette of April 10th has 
published the Ojllowing letter, us troin its 
own correspondent at Juddah : 

Two Europeans are at present residing 
in thi.<i p^ace, Mr. ♦ ♦ and Mr. * • 

* They have adopted the Ahysiniiiaii 
manners and costume ; but they appear 
to have adopted likewise the laxity of mo- 
rals of that people. Mr. * * is an ex- 

tremely illiterate man, and, as I am given 
to understand, was servant to J4prd Va- 
lentia during his tour through this part of 
the world : his services were ufcerw’ards 
transferred to Mr. Salt, in love with a 
life of indolence and voluptuousness, ho 
afterwards took up his abode in the coun- 
try, married an Abyssinian girl, and set- 
tled himself for life, lie has now been 
eeventeen years in this country, lias ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage, but is still ignorant of every thing 
iho world w*ould wish to know' concerning 
this singular people, with whom he has so 
long been a resident. His dress is that of 
an Abyssinian of the lower order, dirty 
and indecent, and his manners to us are 
those of an Englishman of the. lower grude. 
His hut, his living, all in fact is native. 
Mr. • • • his companion, lias been 

about sixteen months in the country: he 
appears to have been a shopman, or soine- 
'Hitngof this nature: WTites a. fair hand, 
and has had a plain education, but Is 
equally dirty and disagreeable with his 
.eahifriidl^‘4o whom he is aubordinate, hav- 
‘thgmne out at ids hist^non. He is 
Sk VoL.l 5. No.59. 


still perfectly ignorant of the language of 
Che country, cannot give the least informal 
tion,,and appears to have had no [mrticii- 
iar view in forsaking the land of bis birth 
imd civilized society to take up his dwel- 
ling among these demi-savages. It is my 
firm belief that to indulge in a life of st’ii- 
suality, is the sole motive that impels 
their stay. Yet do I hear that, througli 
the representation of Lord Mount- Norris, 
the Hon. Company have accepted Mr. 
* * as their representative, and have 

transmitted 4.000 stand of arras through 
Ids hands to the king of Gondar. Unfor- 
tunately, that monarch died ere he rci'cived 
the present, and the sovereignty has been 
contested ever since, which is now', I he.* 
lie ve. about two years; consequently the 
4,000 stand of arms, the preliminary of a 
commercial compact with this people, is 
lying upon the hands of Mr. * * until the 

strongest party prevails. One of the 
chieftains, backed by the Galle tribe, tlie 
most warlike people on this coast, holds 
at present a precarious tenure of the sove- 
reignty : but the is still inicertuin, 
altliough an accommodation lias been pro- 
posed, and, it is to l>e hoped, will soon 
take place. Had * * been possessed 

of tact or ability, he might, by judicious 
disposal of the arms, have decided the affair 
ill tavour of the one party or the other, 
and have saved the country much misery; 
hut the opportunity has been lost, and 
chance must determine the result. 

“ A party from the Benares have t>ecii 
several days’ journey into the interior, 
reaching the heights of the inner range of 
mountains ; here they found the weather 
exceedingly cold and hracing, the therino- 
nicter being between ami The 

whole party arc enthusiastic in their 
praises of its beauties, cle.«eribiiig it us 
one of the loveliest countries they have 
ever met with, and many scenes have 
been sketched by Capt. Moresby and 
others. The soil is excecdingljr rich jand 
well watered, abounding with every 
eastern product ; cotton, indigo, and silk, 
with many other commodities, are the 
spontaneous productions of the soil, grow- 
ing wild every where — the inhabitants 
abounding with plenty, are idle to a pro- 
verb; and sooner than ottend to the 
growth of these articles, they purchase 
them of our people. The eye.s of our na- 
tion ought to be dii\;cted towanhs this 
country. A commercial agent would filial 
no dilticulty in residing at Gondar, froin 
whence the trade might be directed to any 
port in the Red Sea. These people would 
indeed w'iliingly tlirow themselves upon 
the protection of Great lirifnin, from the 
fear they entertain of All rusha. who has 
long threatened to take away tbejr coun- 
try, and who would find little diflicuYfy in 
throwing 20 , 0(10 or 30.000 troops Inttr the 
country troin the opposite coast. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

ARTILLERY BATTERIES. 

Fort William j March 25, 1834 — Tlie 
Hon. tbe Vice-president in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the material equip- 
ment of horse and foot artillery- batteries 
shall in future consist as follows ; 

Horse Ariillery Troops. — Four R. P. 
6-poundcr brass guns with carriages ; two 
R. P. 24-poundcr brass howitzers with 
carriages; eight R. P. ammunition car. 
riages with limbers ; one store cart with 
limber. 

Foot Ariillery Batteries. — Four U. P. 
9-pounder brass guns with carriages; two 
R. P. 24- pounder brass liowiizurs with 
carriages; six U. P. ammunition carriages 
with limbers ; one store-cart with limber. 

FEES OK K1KG*S COMMISSIONS TO COMFAKV's 
OFFICERS. 

J^orl William, April 24, 1834. — The 
Hon. the Vice-president in Council is 
pleased to direct that (he following para- 
graphs (three to five) of a military letter 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors, 
dated 6tb Nov. 1833, the provisions of 
which are applicable to the three presiden- 
cies, be published in general orders : — 

3. We direct that foes upon commis- 
sions granted by his Majesty to the Com- 
pany's officers, shall be hereafter collected 
by, and credited to, government, in the 
same manner as the fee? on Company's 
commissions arc now collected and cre- 
dited, and that the salary to be hereafter 
granted to the military secretary of the 
Coroniander-in-chief, be 2,250 rupees per 
months in lieu of fees and all other emo- 
luments. 

4. ** We observe a great discrepancy in 
the retea of fees levied from officers of the 
same rank at our several presidencies, and 
that those rates, in most instances, mate- 
rially exceed the rates paid by officers of 
corresponding rank In his Majesty’s ser- 
vice. 

5. **We therefore direct, that the fees 
on commissions to be hereafter paid by the 
Company*! officers at all the presidencies, 
be the same as those charged to bis Mnjes. 
ty*s officers of corresponding rank, and 
that one moiety of those fees be charged 
for the Cempany*!, and the other moiety 
for the King’s commissions.” 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

EKS. C. MOKTGOSIEET. 

. Quarters, Calcutta, April 7, 1834, 

•»At a General Court-martial rSiOisaem. 
btodat Secrolci Benareti on the 13th Feb. 


18.34, Ensign Conyngbam Montgomery, of 
H.M. .3d regt. (or Buffs), was arraigned 
on the following charge : — 

C/irtrge.-— Ensign Conyngbam Mont- 
gomery, of H.M. 3d regt. (or Buffs)^ 
placed in arrest, and charged with con- 
duct disgraceful to an officer, in having 
been drunk on duty under arms, on the 
evening of the 2d of IX'C. 18.3.3, at Ber- 
liampore, on occasion of the parade of the 
regiment for the inspection of the major- 
general commanding the division.” 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding — ** The court, upon the evi- 
dence before it, finds the prisoner, Ens. 
Conyngbam Montgomery, of H.M. 3d 
regt. (or Buffs), guilty of the charge pre- 
ferred against him.” 

Sen$encc . — “ The court sentences the 
prisoner, F.ns. Coiiyngham Montgomery, 
of H.M. 3d regt. (or Buffs), to be cashier- 
ed.” 

Approved, 

(Signed) W. C. Bestikck, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Ena. Conyngbam Montgomery is to be 
struck off the strength of H.M. 3d (Buffs) 
regt. dn the day on which the sentence of 
the gineral court-martial shall be made 
knowfs to him. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

General Department. 

March .31. Mr. G. II. Smith to offleiate in charge 
of customs in northern Dooab and Delhi territory. 

April 28. Mr. C. C. Jackson to officiate aa collec- 
tor of government customs at Moordredabad until 
further orders. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

April 7> Mr. A. F. Donnelly to resume charge of 
office of magistrate of 24-pergunnRhs and super- 
intendent or Alllporc gaol ; date 5th April. 

21. Mr. W. Cowell to officiate as an additional 
Judge of zillah Bareilly. 

Mr. A. Smelt to officiate as civil and session 
judge of Moorshedabad. 

Mr. C. C. Jackson to officiate aa magistrate and 
collector of Moorshedabad. 

Furlough*, dec.— April 14. Mr. R. Wa^wle, to 
Cape of Good Hope, for eighteen montha, for 
health.— 28. Messrs. N. J. Halhed, J. A. Pringle, 
and H. Walters, to ditto, for ditto ditto. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS^ &e. 

Fort William, April 10, 1834.— Assist. Sura. Do- 
nald Butter, M.D., to be surgeon, ftom 1st Peb. 
1834, V. C. Robinson retired. 


Lieut Fagan, of cnaineers, to take cheige of 
office of executive engineer of 13th or Ri^epoota- 
nah division ot public works, as a temponuy ar- 
rangement. 

April Vl^l^fantry. Lieut Col Thomas New- 
ton to be col., V. Col. Goddard Richards die.— 
MaJ. G. P. Wymer to ba lieut cot, v. Niwton 


prom. 




1B34.1 


RegiitUr. — CaicuUa, 


Vh 


J. C. Innet to be Ueut., in luc. to G. P. Wymer 
prom. 

Yeterinery Surg. H. C. Hulse* attached to 10th 
L.C., to ofhclste ac veterinary surgeon to Haupper 
Stud, during absence of Vet. Surg. Lindsay. 

April N.L Ens. O. I. Hudson to be 

lieutM from 10th April 1834, v. LleuU A. Kennedy 
de& 


Haad-Quarterjt, Mferch 25, 1834.— The following 
division and other orders confirmed Assist. Surg. 
J. Barber, 12th N.I., to officiate as assist garrison 
aurgeon atChunar; date llth March. — Capt. S. 
L. Thornton, 13th N.I., to act as major of bri- 
gade to troops serving in Rohilcund, during ab- 
sence on leave of Brig. Maj. Hay; date 15th 
March. — Assist. Surg. J. Murray, si. o., doing duty 
with H.M. 13th I.. Inf., to take medical charge of 
fiSth N.I., consequent on departure of Surg. J. 
Henderson on leave; date 15th March. 

March 26. — Col. II. Thomson, Cth L.C., to 
command troops in Oude, during absence on leave 
of Brigadier Patton, c.d., or until further orders. 

April 4. — C.'ipt. W. Glasgow, invalid cstab., per- 
mitted to reside at Scrampore, and d^aw his al- 
lowances from presidency pay-office. 

April 8. — Maj. J. Grant, of invalid estab., to 
oommand European invalids at Chunar, during 
absence on leave of Lieut. Col. W. B. Walker. — 
Maj. Stirling, on being relieved, to rejoin his own 
aegt., the 74th N.I., at Mirzapore. 

Mth Im.C. Lieut. T. F. B. Bcatson to be adj., v. 
Mellish resigned. 

Arrncan ImcuI Bat. Lieut. J. H. Tilson, fi6ih 
N.I. (at present serving with Arracan local bat.), 
to be adj., v. Duff dec. 

Ens. G. II. Davidson, of Kith, at his own re- 
quest, removed to 7:2d N.I., as Junior of his rank. 

Aasist.Surg. W. Rait, proceeding to Cawnpore 
Intuedical charge of a detachment of il.M tioofra, 
on his arrival there, to {dace himself under orders 
of superintending surgeon of t:awnpore division. 

April 9 to 12. — The following regimental and 
other orders confirmed Lieut. W. Gibb, 34th 
N.I., to act as adj. to four companies of regt. pro- 
ceeding on escort duty with treasure; date 2d 
April.— Lieut. J. F. Bradford, 1st L.C., to continue 
to act as Intcrp. and qu. mast, of 9th date 
27tli March.— 1st- Lieut. W. O. Young to act as 
adj. and qu. mast, to 2d bat. artillery, as a tempo- 
rary arrangement ; date28lh March. 

April 15.— Assist. Surg. C. M*Curdy to take me- 
dical charge of a detachment of II.M. .38ih Foot 
proceeding from Fort William to Berhampore by 
water; and after performing this duty, to proceed 
to Agra, andi>lace himself under orders of super- 
intending surgeon of that circle. 

Amil Id —Assist. Surg. M. M'N*. Rind to take 
meilical charge of 65th I^.L at Mhow, duringab- 
•ence on leave of Assist. Surg. M. Richardson, ai.d., 
^r until further orders. 

April 11. — Assist. Surg. D. Mac Nab, m.d., re- 
moved from 32d and posted to 3d N.I. at Nussee- 

tubad. 


Assist. Surg. James Bruce posted to 20th N.I., 
and directed to join that corps at Agra. 

Assist. Surg. J. Murray, m.d., on being relieved 
from medical charge or 20th regt, to rc-join 1st 
brigade horse artillery at Meerut. 

April 18.— Lieut. S. B. Goad, 1st L.C., to return 
to his duty (his sentence of suspension from rank 
and pay for twelve months having expired). 

The following removals and postings made:—' 
Col. (Brig. Oenl) J. N. Smith from 4()th to 59th 
N.L; Col. T. Newton (new prom.) to 40th N.L; 
Lieut. Col. J. H. Cave (on fiirl.) from 61st to 40th 
N.I. t Lieut. Col. G. P. wymer (new prom.) to 61st 


Aprit S2.— Em. C. L. EdwanU, at his own re- 
gpm, removed firom 24th, and posted to 70tli 
Iv.L'f atBandah, as Junior of hfs rank. 

. S3 and 25.— The following division orders 

cooa^ned^— Assist Surg. H. Madean, of Mhair- 
araria locel bat, to conunue in maiical charge of 
Nusseree bat., during indisposition of. Surg. J. G. 
Gerard ; date 8th ApriL— Col. W. C. Faithful!, 
49th .N.L, to proceed to Kumaul, and as- 
aame oommand of tnat statlofk and of Sirhind di- 
ftou 18th April. 


Fort William^ Afop L— Assist Sum. James Dun- 
can to be Burgeon, V« Surg. Walter Glass, M.n., re- 
tired, with rank mm. SStn Feb. 1834, v. Surg. J. 
M*Dowell retired. 


The undermentioned officers of artillery and 
infantry are promoted to rank of captain by bre- 
vet, from dates expressed Reef . of Artillery, 
Ist-Lieuts. W. J. Macvitle, from 6th April 1634 1 
W. R. Maidman, 7th do.; Henry Rutherford, dth 
do.; Archdale Wilson. 10th do.; Philip Jackson, 
llth do.; David Ewart, 13th do.; Augustus Ab- 
bott, Ifiih do.; P. A. Torckler, 17th do.; G. S. 
Lawrenson, l&th do.; P. T. Cautley, 19th do. ; 
Charles M‘Morinc, 20th do.; Charles Grant, 22d 
do.; Hubert Oarbett, 23d do.; Charles Dallas, 
27th do. ; Richard Horsford, 29th do.— I/i/anfry. 
Lieuts. Charles Farmer, 21st N.I., from 17tn April 
1834; W. H. Halford, 41st N.L, llth do.; F. C. 
Smith, 49th N.L, 17th do. 

Lieut. J. N. Sharp, corps of engineers, to be an 
assistant to executive engineer of 6th or Allahabad 
division of |»ublic works. 


Ucad-QuarterHt April 28 and 29. — The following 
orders confirmed Lieut. J. T. Ckirdon to act as 
interp. and qu. mast, to 1.5th N.L, during absence 
on sick leave of Lieut. Intcrp. and (Ju. Mast. W. 
Hunter; date 14th April. — Assist. Surg. W. L« 
McGregor, m.d., 4th tr. 2 brig, horse artillery, to 
afford medical aid to 49th N.L, during absence on 
duty of Surg. A. Murray, m.d. ; date 2l5t Feb. 

2Tith N.I. liieut. G. Miller to be ad)., v. Wilson 
proceedetl to Europe on furlough. 

Assist. Surg. II. Maclc.in, of Mhairwarra local 
bat., now doing duty with Nusseree bat., to aflbni 
medical aid to civil and military officers and their 
families residing at Simla, during present season. 

Assist. Surg. A. Gilmore, m.d., at expiration of 
bis present leave, to proceed to Meerut, and place 
himself under orders of suri>erintGnding surgeon at 
that station. 


^/receive Sfrengf/i.— The undermentioned officers 
are i)rought on the effective strength of infantry 
on this establishment, from the dates expressed : — 
Infintry. Ensigns .\. M. Becher, from 13th March 
18 :j 4, in sue. to Maj. J. Grant transf. to invalid 
estab.; F. D. Atkinson, from 13th March ia34, in 
sue. to Lieut. R. W'. Palin resigned ; W. S. Shcr- 
will, from 13tli March 1834, in sue. to Lieut, and 
Bre\'. Capt. the Hon. P. C. Sinclair dec. ; C. S* 
Salmon, from 18lh March 1834, v. Ens. E. H. 
Showers dec. 


Exnmina/wnjf. — The undermentioned officers 
having been pronounced qualifietl in Persian and 
Hindoostanec by district committees, are exempt- 
ed from further examination, except that by the 
examiners of the College of Fort William, which 
they are expected to undergo whenever they may 
visit the presidency Lieut. J. J. Hamilton, ' 36tfi 
r^t. N.I. ; Ens. F. E. Voyle, 39th do. ; Lieut. 11. 
Hollings, 66th do. ; Lieut. J. Chilcott, 74th do. ; 
Ens. D. T. Pollock, 74th do. 

Oturt-Martial to assemble . — At Meerut, for the 
trial of Lieut. Col. John Hunter, 56th N.I., late 
commanding 71st N.I. 

Returned to duty, from Europe . — April I7. Capt. 
John Jones, 46th N.L— Lieut. J. L. Tottenham, 
3il L.C. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— April 17* Lieut. Col. G. Hunter, 
c.B..74th N.I., for health.— Lieut. Charles Ekins, 
7th L.C., for health.— .Assist. Surg. John Colvin^ 
M.D., on private affiiirs. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the R^vep^ 

Appjjs 13. Nestor, Thibault, from Bordeaux and 
Madras ; Admiral Huj^, LeFran^b, from Bour- 
bon; and Cecilia, Roy, from Singapore. — 15. 
Mountstuart EljPiinstone, Richardson, from Lon- 
don, Caiie, and Madras.— 15. Haidee, Taylor, 
from Madras and Coringa.— 17. Argyle, McDonald, 
from Point Pedro.— 22. Ann, Tindale, from Lon- 
don : Red Rover, Clifton, from China, Singapore, 
and Madras; and Edtcard, Land, fkom Pmiadel- 
phla, Batavia, drc.— 2i. Cer$»g Plnmpied* IMui 






{Nw; 


London Aflil Miiii?ltitM»-*^ tfMlIwK, 

rr mSheMiimmi mun nM^i tmkk 

and 9lngnfM>re» -« 37* Jote 
Wi.t:, troiii Bombay. Cochin, and MMM—aO. 
ludust UfffiaK. from Glasgow and Land'a End.^ 
May 2. FFaMpa. Scun, from Mauritius and So- 
lomon’s Island.— 7* Gimeml Gaseoimei fisher, from 
Isle of France, iStadraa, and Corlnga; F&rbei 
(Steamer) Arom liaclras; and Cnrnntia, ProiidfoAt, 
from Coring^.— 8. Fsteve, from Cnnada. 

—10. Captain CrwX*, -Thomi'son, from Point rfe 
Galle ami Madras ; John A>/atn^ Roche, from Point 
Pedro; and Spartan, Webb, from ditto — 17- IFo- 
tei' Henderson, from China and Singapore. 

— IB. Bordetah, Le Porte, Arom Bordeaux and 
Mauritius : and Adehridf!, Guthrie, from Mauri- 
tius.— 21. Bengal, Ritchie, from Glasgow and Ma- 
dras ; Crown, Cowman, from Liver)iool ; Jo/#n 
APLe/Ion, McDonald, from Greenock; and Ad- 
.Sedgwick, f^om Mauritius and Corlnga. 
— Herculean, King, fVom Liverpool. 

Departures from Calcutta, 

Aprii. 18. Indian Oak, Worthington, for Msuri- 
thts; Emerald, Johnson, for Liverpool ; and itta- 
bella Robertson, Hudson, for China. — 14. Emily 
Jdne, Boothby, for China.— I.^l. Etnl of KUtan, 
Theaker, for Hoinbay.— IH. William Wilson, Mil- 
ler, for Mauritius: and Indiana, Webster, for 
Van Diemen’s Land — 10. (irorgc and htary, Ro- 
berts. and Ann, Adler, both for Mauritius.— 21. 
Burrell, Metcalf, for Rangoon. — 28. General 
Hewitt, Bankier, for London.— .80. Sirius, Grillct, 
for Bourbon.— Mat 13. Klizalteth, filenkinsnp, for 
Bombay ; Eclipse, Perry, for Salem ; Generfd Pal- 
mer, Thomas, for London; and At gale, McDo- 
nald, for Madr.is.— l.'t. Apthorpe, Bridges, for New 
York.— Ifi. Richard Bell, Wardle, for t:hina.— 17. 
Parsee, M'Kellar, for Greenock.— 21. Ann, Tin- 
dale. for London. 

Snlletlfrom Sattgor, 

May 6. Agnes, Holmes, for Singapore and(!hina* 
—7. Hardings, Thornton, fr.r Mauritius.— 8. Red 
‘ Rover, Clifton, for China.— 0. Warden, for 

Singapore and China; and Alfred, Tapley, for 
Madras and London.— 11. Enchantress, Canney, 
for London; Alexander, Saunderson. for Mauri- 
tius ; BeVtaven, Crawford, for China ; and Syltdt, 
Wallace, for ditto.— 12. Bolton, Fremlin, for Lon- 
don; Sojihia, Bluett, for Akyab : Harriett, Solo- 
mon, for Penang; and Vesper, Attwoml, for 
Mauritius.— 14. PeoW, Saunders, for Mauritius.— 
•Cktravan, Bray, for Boston ; and Cecilia, Roy, 
for Straits of Malacca.- ID. Ceres, lUumpled, for 
Mauritius. 

Freight to London (May22).— Dead weight. £2, 
IDs. to £4.10», per ton ; bullion ^ per cent. 


MARR1.\G£S, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

At Neemuch, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Duffln, eommanding led rest., of a son. 

April b. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. Sibley, 
H.M. 26th regt., of a daughter. 

— At Dinapore. thelady of John De Fountain. 
Esq., 56th regt. K.L, of a son. 

G. At Hawul Bagh, the lady of Lieut. Chas. 
Campbell. Kumaon local battalion, of a son. 

10. At CalcutU. the lady of Capt. R. A. J. Roe. 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs. W. O. McCarthy, of a daughter. 

12. At Kuniaul, the lady of Lieut. C. H. Naylor. 
Bth regt. N.L. of a son. 

13. At Moaifferpore, Tlrhoot, the lady of T. J. 
Dashwood, Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta. Mrs. R. Locken, of ason. 

— At Allahabad* Mrs. Wm. Johnson, of a son. 

14. Mrs. B. Maemahon, of a daughter 

— At Altohaiiad. Mil. M. Davis, of ason^ ' 

~ At Calcutta, Mrs. |l. DeefbolU. of a bod. 

— Mrs. J. WcUs, of a dauihUs. 

At Cherra Poonje^ the 1^ of Lieut W. 
C* J.. I^ta. artillery, or a daughter. 

— At Cakutu, thelady of Jt. B. Ogllvy, Esq., 
4ivll service, of a son. 

;^AtCUeu^ Mn. Maik D’Oruie, of a son. 


]7< At Mecut, the lady of ^apt Tuckett, llth 
Dragoons, of a daughter. . 

^18. At Aurungabad. the lady of Capt. George 
Twemlow, artillery, m a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Johannes AvdaR. 
Em., of a daughter. 

2fk At Calcutta, Mrs. Wro. Reed, of a son. 

21. At Bqgwongolah, Mrs. Cha. Rose, of ason. 

22. Mrs. John chrtston, of a daughter. 

23. At Barrarkpnre,'thelady of Major Pogson. 
47th regt. N.I., of ason. 

24. At Intally, Mn. W.. Dickson, of ason. 

— At Intally, Mrs. G. A. Popliam, of a son. 

23. At C!alcutta, the lady Of F. O. WelU, Eaq^ 
of a daughter. 

27. At Delhi, thelady of Capt. Ramsay, brigade 
major, of a son. 

29. At Bancoorah, the lady of Lieut. Col. Shuld- 
ham, commanding 31st N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of G. M. Batten, Esq., 
Civil service, of a daughter. 

iMtoly, At Calcutta, Mrs. G. F. Bowhear, of a 
sou (since dead). 


MARRIAGKS. 

Mai-ch 17. At Jaunporc, William Mathews, Esq^, 
to Miss Eliza Allen, sister of the late J. J. Forbes, 
Ksq., m£o., Hon. Company’s service. 

.81. AC Cawn)>orc, Mr. John Law Turnbull to 
Amelia, third daughter of the late Mr. Samuel 
Ureenway. 

April iu. At Agra, Capt. Robert Wyllle. Inrigade 
major, Cnwnpore, to Miss Lucy Martha Dennys. 

15. AC Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Vant Hart to MJsa 
Lavente Henrietta Rodrigues. 

19. nr. Wm. Watson to Miss Mary O'Connor. 

— C#* Edw. Robert to Mm Kliz. Julian. 

21. AC Calcutta, Patrick Chiene, Esq., .84th regt. 
N.I., ks Eliza, daughter of the late Lieut Cun- 
ninghafti, of the Bengal army. 

— AtMulIye, ('apt. Ninian Lowl8,6Jd N.I., to 
Eliza Mary Anna, eldest daughter of Capt. Rey- 
D’dds, #f the same rniment. 

22. Alt ('alciitta, Lieut. George Templer Gn^> 
ham. Of the artillery, to Miss Frances Margaret 
Goligh^. 

— AfeC-alcutta, Mr. C. Owen to Miss Letitia 
Mildred Maclean. 

23. At (Calcutta, Mr. C. Bremner, of Edinburgh, 
to Mias E. Price, only daughter of Col. W. C* 
Price, of the .83d regt, N.l. 

26. At (Talcutta, J. J. Mmrgan. Esq., 55th cnt. 
N.I., to Miss A. Black. . 

— At Calcutta. ,Mr. George Bowers to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hobson. 

— Mr. M. Gonsalves to Miss Anna Gomes. 

29. Mr. W. F. Gomes to MissP. Fenwick. 

39. At Calcutta, Mr. John Augustus WhUToi to 
Miss Margaret McDowell. 


April 3. At Akyab, of Jungle fever. Lieut. Henry 
Mackintosh, 43d regt. N.J.. Junior assistant to the 
commissioner of Arraean. 

4. At Calcutta, Mrs. Emella Budge, widow of 
Mr. Nicholas Budge, aged 5.8. 

• 10. At Cawnpore, Li^t. Archibald Kennedy, of 
the C7th regt. N.L ' ■ 

' 12. At Calcutta, Mr. Jones Hammond, flntoffl<* 
cer of the American ship. Margaret, aged 85. 

19. At Chinsurah, Mrs. M. DeCruie, aged SO. 

22. At Calcutta. Mr. Charles Goodarham. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Miller. 

2.8. At Calcutta, Mr. John Robert Firspairick, 

2ti. At Berhampore. of consumption. Major Oao« 
Macartney Grevllle. of H.M. 38th rMU 

30. At Dacca, after a' few hours ilwitt. dfdib- 
lera morbus, Lieut. Col. Watson, latecdminaiidlBg 
53d regt. N.l. . 

May 1. At Calcutta, Mrs.’R. K. McNees, ad^lfk 

— Mr. Arratoop John Agacy, agedSO. 

3. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. 07 J. Shlppey. agadfL 

— At Dacca, John Hollow, Esq., agw A 

— At Calcutta, Mr. William Monugunery. 

4. At Calcutta, of cholera, Ms. John BryoaMil^ 
villt. nephew of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, agadiS. ^ 

— At Calctttta, Mr. Alexander Movalio, m* 
.prieior ofthe EeaMndian press, agaddS, < 

a At Calcutta, suddenly, of ehoteia. 

W. Rowe. 31st rqgt. N.I.. iortaiyutaiit, bmtliaf^fD 
•SirJiiiiiim Roim. chMriustoat 

Lately, At Calcutta, L^le, 
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SHIPPING. 

Arritit^, 

April 12* Heroin^, McCmrihyt i^Kiin Calcutta* 
—13. Efiz^t ToUins, and Marian, Richards* both 
Ytom Calcutta.— 14. Had Rtmcr, Clifton* from 
China.— 16. AddHtg^tam, Sedgwi^* from Mauri* 
tius. 

Depariurea. 

April 14. Rad Rover, Clifton* for Calcutta: 
and General Gaacotme, Fisher* for Point Pedro. — 
Iff. Edward, Land, for f^alcuttn ; Sumatra, 
Langlln, for Pondicherry ; and Petite Nancp, De 
Trelo* for Bordeaux. 

BIRTHS, MARlilAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

lURTHS. 

March 15. At Madras* the lady of the Rev. 
Charles. Blackman, of a son. 

20. At Ootacamund* the lady of Capt. Wm. 
Ileece* KKh regt. N.I.. of a daughter. 

26. At Nag|)ore* the lady of C!apt. Hyslop* of 
the artlllcTy, of a son. 

April 4. At TrichinoiKtly* the lady of Capt. W. 

Baker. .%2d N.L. of a son. 

• II. At Madras, the lady of Lieu L E. Willis* 
28th regt. N.I.* of a daughter. 

13. At Vepery, Mrs. J. O’Hara* of a son. 


3TARRIAGES. * 

1 April A. At Madras, Mr. Thomas Alex. Maepher- 
lon to Caroline Adelaide* daughter of Mr. W. 
Cox. of Penang. 

9. At Madras* Mr. Charles Stewart to Jane* only 
daughter of the late Mr. Griilin Orton. 

1.9. At Madras, Lieut. Wm. Cantis, Iffth regt. 
N.I., to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of Capt. 
O’Connel, commissary of ordnance. 

— At Trlchinopoly* the Rev. Edward Jarrett 
Jones, missionary S. p. G. F.. to Charlotte Elisa* 
daughter of the Rev. D. Schreyvogel. 

1& At Madras* Mr. Clarke Cater to Miss Marga* 
vet EliM Brady. 

18. At Madras, Lieut. R. S. Dobbs. 9th regt. 
N.I.,' to Jane Margaret, youngest daughter of tne 
late Robert Catchcart, Esq., of Duram* North 
Britain. 

— At Madras* Mr. J. H. Taylor* of the Herald 
Office, to Miss Catherine Kelly. 

nEATiis. 

April 4. At St. Thomas’s Mount* Capt. James 
Booxer* of the 2d bat. artillery. 

6. In camp, at Kimedy, Lieut. J. P. Power* of 
the engineers. 

— At Shikarpoor* Ens. D. M. Bridges* of the 2d 
ngt. N.I. 


isontbai). 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &e. 

ALLOWANCE TO MfLlTAKr PAYMASTERS ON 
ACCOUNT OP OFFICE. RENT. 

Bombay Caslle^ AiirU 1 1 , 1834.— In con- 
fbrmity with orders from the Hon. the 
Court xA Directors, the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to fig the 
allowaiiee to be drawn by military pay- 
maslerg* on etcount of omcc-rent, when 
yipt provided witb a public building for an 
oitet, -at Rs. SO per mensem, and to di- 
rect the allowance drawn on that ac- 
count by the rpaymaatars ^f tlie northern 
and isoutbem clivisioiis of the army respec- 
tive]^, on 


COMMAVDIfi-iy-dHlIf OP itetiPoaT and 
' OAnaUON OP BOMSAIf. 

Bombay Cartier April 23, 1834.— The 
Right Hon. Jolin Earl of Clare having*, 
under a despatch from the Hon. the Court 
of Directors of the East- India Company, 
dated the 27th of Dec, 1833, been ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief of the Fort 
and Garrison of Bombay, it is hereby no- 
tified to the army, that his Lordship has 
this day assumed charge of that office. 

FIXED ESTABLISHMENT OP SUROBONS. 

Bombay Castle, May 29, 1834,— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council ia 
pleased to direct, that the following extract 
iVom a letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, dated 4th Dec. 1833, be pub- 
lished in General Orders :— 
fNo. 10. dated 25th Feb. 1333.— Request fuither 
instructions as to the number of surgeons that 
should be considered the fixed establishment of the 
Bombay presidency.] ^ 

** 111 concurrence with the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Medical Board, we desire 
that the complement of full surgeons upon 
3 'oiir estahlishmeiit be fixed at forty >6 vg; 
from the date of your receiving this des^ 
patch.** 

RANK OF CADETS. 

Bombay Castle, May 29, 1834.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the following copy 
of a letter from the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors* dated 17tli Dec. 1833, be pub^ 
Hshed in General Orders : — 

Having determined upon sanding 
some cadets of infantry direct to your pre- 
sidency* we take the earliest opportunity 
of apprising you* that w'e have deemed i.t 
exp^ient that some. general principle as to 
their rank should be establisiied, to pro- 
tect the interests of those who are pursuing 
their studies at the Company's Military Se- 
minary; wc have accordingly resolved, 
That those cadets who may pass tlieir 
public examination at the seminary on the 
13ih of Dec. instant, do take rank of all 
the direct cadets of the present season 
(1833), although the latter may have ac- 
tually sailed for their respective destina- 
tions prior to the inth December, provided 
the said seminary. cadets embark and sail 
for tiieir destinations witliin three months 
of passing their examination, as above- 
mentioned. And in order to preserve to 
the seminary-cadets a due advantage of 
rank over the cadets appointed direct (or 
India at any future period, we have fi||w 
tber resolved, 

« That all direct cadets appointed or 
sworn In before the committee for passing 
military appointments between the 10th of 
March' and the lOtb of June, or between 
the loth of Sept, and 10th of Dec. (or thd 
days fixed on tor the public examinatl^) 
do rank after the ienumry«cadfits wkO’Mjr 
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[Not; 


IMsi their iafd'ex«min«tiont, provided the 
latter sail Ibr their destination within three 
months from the date of their passing such 
eaaininations.*' 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Department. 

Aprils^. Mr. JoKn Williams confirmed in situa- 
tion of joint judge and session judge of Poona, 
from date of Maj. H. D. Robertson's embarkation 
for Europe. 

90. Mr. Gian, acting judge and session judge of 
Ahmednuggur, received charge of sdawlut of tliat 
ailiah on 23d April. 

Mup 90. Mr. Edw. K. Elliot to act as senior ma- 
gistrate of police until rctuni of Mr. J. W arden. 

June 4. Mr. Henry Willis to be Junior magis- 
trate of police. 

Territorial Department. 

April 18. Mr. T. II. Baber, sen., confirmed in 
appointment of principal collector of Poona, from 
date of Mid* H. D. Robertson's dciiarture for Eng- 
land. . 

Mr. G. L. Elliot confirmed in appointment of 
collector of Rutnageeree, from same dale. 

June 3. Mr. R. Spooner to be acting second as- 
•istant to collector of Tanna. 

Pelitleal Department. 

April 20. The Resident at Bushtre, to visit 
aouthem parU of Persian Gulf, about month of 
June, and thence to repair to Bombay on leave of 
absence, delivering over charge to his assistant, 
Lieut. Hennell. 

General Department. 

June 2. Mr. W. H. Wathen to be secretary to 
government in judicial, general, and marine de- 
partments, and Mr. A. N. Shaw to be Persian se- 
cretary to government, until further orders. 

3. Mr. P. Scott, to be acting deputy civil audi- 
tor and depui^ mint-master, in consequence of 
Illness of Mr. Tracy. 

4. Mr. John Graham to be superintendent of 
government press. 

L. R. Reid Esq., secretary to government in ter- 
ritorial and commercial departments, to be secre- 
tary in attendance on Right Hon. the Governor. 

Charles Norris, Esq., to conduct Mr. Reid's du- 
ties in revenue department, and W. H. Wathen, 
Esq., ditto In commercial and financial depart- 
ment. 

Fwrioughe, 4’C.— April 23. Mr. Seton, deputy 
civil auditor, to Cape of Good Hope, for eighteen 
months, for health.^Mr. T. C. Loughnan, to Eu- 
rope, for health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

FurloueA.— April IP. The Rev. S. Payne, chap- 
lain. for health, with permission to retire from 
service at any time after 29th April 1834. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

fiembeg CeMle, April 1, 1834.— 2Gt/i N.T. Lieut. 
(Brev. CapL) A. F. Bartlet to be capt., and Ens. 
R. H. Goodenough to be lieut., in cur. to Taylor 
pla^ on pendon list i date 2Ut March 1634. 

Senior unposted Ens. W. C. M. Brown to take 
link from list March 1834, and posted to 26th 
N.L, V. Goodenough prom. 

.dpHi 4.— Assist. Burg. S. Enter having been ap- 
pQuited amy-maater by Hon. the Cour> of Direc- 
ton, Suigi A. Henderson directed to resume his 
eppofaitiiMiit as surgeon of European General Hos- 
pital, and Burg. R . Pllihey . his appointment as 
gsRlson surgeon of Bombay. 

4^ 5.— Cadet of Inlimtry Henry Vincent ad- 
mitted on cstab., and prom. toensIgiL 
Mr.T. K.Stioud admitted bn estabb as a veterl- 
nary surgeon. , 

. y8)”P we. to. take command of garrison at 


4prll7.— Aialst. Burg. A. H. Leith relieved fiom 
duty In Indian Navy, and Assist. Burg. W. R. WU- 
liains placed at disposal of Superintendent of In- 
■ dlan Navy, for duty In that branch of service. 

Aprils,— 9d N.I. Lieut. G. Candy to be capt, 
and Ens. T. Edmunds to be lieut, in sue. to 
Codte dec. s date 7th July 1833. 

Senior unposted Ensign Andrew Crawford to 
take rank from 21st March 1834, and posted to Sd 
N.I., v. Edmunds prom. 

Ens. W. Rose, 2M N.I., and Ens. R. Travers, 
ICth ditto, at their own request, permitted to ex- 
change corps, each Joining as junior of his rank. 

DrigAdicr Gen. B. Kennett (having returned 
front furloimh to Cape of Good Hope) to resume 
command of northern division of army, and Col. 
Salter and Lieut. C'ol. Litchfield to return to their 
respective commands. 

April 1(1.— Ens. H. Ash, 20th N.I., to act as In- 
terp. to left wing of 7th N.I., from 12th March, as 
a temporary arrangement. 

Ktis. J. M. Browne, of European regt., who was 
app. to act as Maliratta interp. to that regt. in 0.0. 
of 3d March, permanently confirmed in that situa- 
tion. 


April 11.— Lieut. G. Pope, 22d N.L, to act as 
barspek-master ; and Lieut. J. D. Smythe, 4th 
N.I., to act as second assist, auditor general; ftom 
date of Lieut. Mant's departure for Europe. 

April 14.— Assist. Siirg. J. J- Cunningham to be 
deputy medical storekeeper at Ahmedabad, v. 
Sco|t resigned. 

J^il 15 .— Surg. James Walker, m . d ., (having 
retmned from leave to sea), t j resume his duties 
as mediral 6torekcc))eT at Bombay. 

^n7 16.— Capt. J. Jopp, of engineers, to act as 
pajinaster of Poona division of army, during ab« 
setim, from 21 st to end of April, of Capt. T. D. 
Motris. 


17.— 2d- Lieut. Priien to perform duties of 
adj at Ahmednuggur, until further orders ; date 
3d Jan. 1033. 


OImt F. C. Rybot, second assist com. gen. in 
Cutcti, and Lieut. U. Bulkley, third assist com. 
geos at Bclgaum, permitted to exchange stations. 

Ueut. B. H. Crockett, 1st Gr. N.L, to act as 
interp. to engineer corps at Seroor, and to have 
charge of bazaar at station, until a qualified officer 
of engineers is available. 

Capt. V. F. Kennett, 21st N.I., to be aid-de- 
camp to Brig. Gen. Kennett. 

April 18. — Assist. Surg. John Gibson to be acting 
vaccinator in Concan during absence of Assist. 
Surg. Robson on sick certificate. 

April 19.— Lieut. II. Coventry, 20th N.L, to 
periorm duties ofadj. to that regt., during abanice 
of Ideut. Lang on leave to presidency ; as a tem- 
porary arrangement. 

April 22.— Capt. J. Jopp, of engineers, late de- 
puty surveyor-general, placed at disposal of com- 
mander of forces for regimental duty at Seroor, 
from date on which he may be relieved from 
charge of pay-office at Poona. 

April 24.— The following ten^rary arrange- 
ments confirmed :— Ensigns H. Boyd and J7i>. 
lieckic, 22d N.I., to act as adjutants to thatrngt., 
former from 25th to 31st March, and latter Ixom 
Ist April, during absence of Lieut. Long os toAve^ 
—Lieut. C. A. Stewart, 16th N I., to act as xort 
ad), at Surat, during absence of Lieut. Hughes du 
leave. 


May 17— Lieut. W. S. Adam, 19th N.L, to act 
as deputy assist, qu. mast, general. 

Ens. H. Ash,|20th, to act as interp. to left wing 
of 12th N.L, from Isl May. 

May 20.— Ens. Postans, line aiR. at.Bhilbl, to 
take charge of commissertat ana hoihe 'depaffek 
menu at that station, from date of Cint. Rymt's 
departure, until arrival of Lieut, ^ulkley. 

May 22.— Capt. H. Roberts, 13th N.I., eom- 
mandJng ixregular hone Jn Cutch, to be assistant 
to resident in Cutch 1 and Capt. W. Ward, lAfo 
N.L, to command Irregular honei as a totasporary 


May23,'—Auatt, Surg. J. F. Heddle, having baM 
relieved from duties as assay-itontar, uTniaina 
hb appointment as assist, garrison vnimil * and 

Ryan placed at disposal of eoinnuMr wforesi* > 



mi] 


Eegitier.* 


H. W. Evani, 9th N.I., to act at 
adj. to a detMhment of that regt. at Broach, ftom 
9tn May. 

Map28^HerM Brigade. Lieut. H. Forster to be 
adl. to ad troop, v. Lechmere resigned i date 21st 
5layl«34. ^ 

Lieut. J. H. Mall, 2rJth N.I., to be capt by 
brevet, trom 1st May 1034. 


Assist. Surg. W. ^gett confiimed in appoint- 
ment of acting civil surgeon at Poona, from de- 
parture of Assist. Surg. J. Doig on 10th March, 
until return of Assist. Surg. C. Ducat. 

June 2.— Cupt. C. Richards, 0th N.I., to com- 
mand out-post at Balmccr. 

Lieut. H. J. Parkinson. 22d N.I.. to command 
Guserat provincial battalion, as a temporary mea- 
sure. 


Returned to dutjf. frttm Kuropr , — April 1. Ens. 
Thos. Edmunds, 3d N.I. — 5. Lieut. J. N. Hooke, 
regt. of artillery. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Ta Europe. — April]. d. D, Crosier, 22d 

N.I., for health. — 5. Capt. J. E. G. Morris, 24th 
N.I., on private affairs. — 9. I.ieut. C. Mant, (ith 
N.I., for nealth.— 14. Ens. J. Sinclair, 23d N.I., 
for health. — 13. Maj. II. D. Robertson, 9th N.I., 
for health — May 24. Lieut. Col. W. Gordon, 23th 
N.I., for health. 

To Sea.— April 2. Maj. J. Keith, deputy adj. gen. 
of army, for health (eventually to Europe). — 14. 
Assist. Surg. T. Robson, for two years, for health. 

To NeiV/r/iej-riee.— April 2. Lieut. G. II. I.eavis8, 
17th N.I., for twelve months, for hes#li. — HI. 
Ens. P. E. Warburton, 13th N.I., for six months, 
on private affairs. 

Ertension 0 / Leave.— April 1. Capt J. Worthey, 
Ifith N.I., at Cape, fora pcrio<l of six months, to 
enable him to rejoin his station.— Cimt. W. Hen- 
derson, at Cape, for twelve months, for benefit of 
his health. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


APPOINTMENTS, &C. 


April 5.— Lieut A. S. Williams to act as assis- 
tant to superintendent of Indian Navy during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Whitelock on leave to Malabar 
coast 

.•Iprll 23.'-Capt. Ross, of Indian Navy, having 
accepted of office of master-attendant on condition 
of retiring from Indian Navy, and having arrived 
at Bombay, directed to assume charge of said 
office. 

The following promotions made in Indian Navy, 
from date of Capt Ross’s retirement, r/;.— Com- 
mander R. Cogan to bo capt, v. Ross resigned; 
Lieut J* B. Harrison to be commander, v. Cogan 
prom. ; and Mr. Midshipman C. Montrion to be 
ileut, V. Harrison prom. 

May 15.— Lieut. Wells to act as senior Indian 
Navy officer at Surat, during absence of Capt. 
Bru»s on leave to Deccan. 

May 29>— Lieut Careless, Indian Navy, to Ixs 
assistant surveyor to ll.C, ship Benares, In sue. to 
Lieut Pinching dec. 

Jims 3.— Mr. Midshipman J. G. Johnstone to be 
Iteut, V. Plndiing dec.i date of com. 2d May 
1834. 


Mr. G. Sutherland confirmed os captain's clerk 
▼. Hutchinson dec. i date 29th April 1834. 


FCRLOUOH. 

To MMrofie.— April 23. Lieut T. D. W. Wenn, 
IndlaD Navy, for health (proceeded from Red Sea 


•Bombay. ffS 

—May 2. Hanna/kf Jacksoii, fttadChbUL^IVInee 
George, Shaw, Arom London.— Jvird 3. BerwUkm 
ehire, Thomas, from London) and SuHimany, 
M’Farlane, fh>m Canton.— 4. Majeetie, Lawson, 
from Liverpool.— 7 . ll.C. brig EuphrtUee, Denton, 
from Persian G\x\t.—King William, Stewart, from 
Liverpool. — William Turner, Leitch, from Green- 
ock.— 12. Sarah, Coy, from Mauritius. — 14. Cleve- 
land, from London (oft* Bombay). 

Departures, 

Apr.lL 10. Cornwallis, Key, for China. — Iff. 
Eliza Stewart, Miller, for China. — IP. Ijtwjee Fa- 
mily, Johnstone, for China. — 24. Fort William, 
NcUh, for China ; and Swallow, Adam, for Ma- 
dras and Calcutta.— 27 . ILC. sloop Eljihinstone, 
Sawyer, for Malabar Coast.— 30. Charles Forbes, 
Wills, and Charlotte, Melville, both for China.— 
May 1. WUham WAgers, Crawford, for China.— 
4. Euphrates, Buckhani, for London. — JtiNB 2. 
Puscua, Morgan, for China.— 2. Sir Charles Mal- 
etdm, f.'rawford, for China. — 4. Ife/ff/jv, Scallan, for 
China. — 0. Wtiliam the Voutth, Eales, for Cal- 
cutta. — 7* Palamhain, Willis, for London ; and 
Caletlonia, Lancaster, for ('hina. — 0. Bombay Cas- 
tle, Weinyss, for ('hina. — 9. Mountstuart Rlphln- 
stone. Small, for Greenock. — 12. Diana, Haw- 
kins, for London ; and Mona, Gill, for Liverpool. 

PASSE NCS Elis. 

Per Hugh JAndsay steamer, from Suer, Judda, 
Mocha, andMaculIa: — I.ieiit. L.ake, Madras engi- 
neers (charged with despatches from the Court of 
Directors; left England 4lh fch.) ; Commander 
W. Lowe; Lieut. Warry; Lieut. G. Robinson; 
Lieut. F. Webb; Lieut. J. Bird; Mr. A. II. Gard- 
ner, midshipman ; Mr. S. Careless. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


March 2(). In the Fort of Bombay, the lady of 
Commander Houghton, Indian Navy, of a son. 

27. At Bombay, the lady of W. C. Bruce, Esq., 
civil service, of a son (since dead). 

April X .\tthc M ahabuleshw.ar Hills, the lady of 
Major Havelock, H.M. 4th Light Dragoons, of a 
daughter. 

9. At Bynilla, Mrs. A. W. Elliott, of a son. 

12. At Bhooj, the lady of Lieut. Col. Hughes, 
C.B., rommaiuling in (hitch, of a daughter. 

1.1. At .Surat, the lady of Capt. Brucks, Indian 
Navy, senior naval officer on the station, of a son. 

— At Sholapoor, the lady of W. C. Andrews, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

IH. At Surat, the lady of J. Vibart, Esq., C.5., 
of adauglitcr. 

ill. At Bombay, the lady of J. P. Larkins, Esq., 
of a son. 

2S. At Randal J.odra, the lady of Maj. J. IT. 
Diinstcrville, 12th N.I,, of a daughter, still-bom. 

28. At Malcolm Pelh, the lady of Ens. J. Mor- 
phew Browne. Bombay European regt., of a son. 

May 1. At Bombay, the lady of H. B. Turner, 
Esq., of a son. 

31. At lloiubay, the lady of Lieut. Holland, act- 
ing assist, qu. mast. gen. of the army, of a son. . 

M.MIRIAGES. 

April 12. At Poonah, Mr. R. X. Murphy, Mah- 
ratta interpreter and translator to the Supreme 
Court, to Charlotte, only daughter of Mr. John 
Bellew, deputy assistant commissary of ordnance 
on this establishment. 

17 . At Bombay, Mr. Robert Walter to Miss 
Mary Anne Blowers. 

23. At Bombay, Richard Spooner, Esq., C.S., to 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of L. Halhway, E;^., 
surgeon of the Bombay artillery. 

Afav lO; At Bombay, John Skinner, Esq., ' to 
Mary Gavin Elizabeth, second daughter w the 
late Hope Stewart, Esq., of Ballechin,' Pertlidiiiu, 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Araflt 11* Clare, Daly, firom China.— 

16* H.C. tteamw Bugh Undsw, Wilson, ftom 
Sum, dEC.— 20. Active, Millet, flrom Mocha.— 2K 
iLC/hcSff Hmtry Meriion» Ross, firom Soootra.!fw 
» wSimSK M'Ptegall, frmnCjlcutte-g. 

H.ii.6. JMcimfiff Plttinrldge« from MaagaloiOi 


April 95. At Kavel; Anne, wife of Mr. Charte 
Marshall, aged 27* ^ 

26. At Bombay, of a rapid, d^llne^ Jamea Se. 
ton, Esq., of the civil aervlce, fourth son of tha 
Bart.^f Aberoom, N^B. 

29. Onboard the H.G<.aurveykDg dilp 
In the Red Sea, off Com Ad«u 
chlaaoD, captiltt'B ckil^ the faman Mayy. * ^ 



-m-r'- Ecghtcr, — Singapm^^ 4^ 

Ut^Pon ai BoBoXmf^ Fraadk hf 
**36 AtteSSiS^*®^ Bw|.» JiudorniA-^*’ 

A- 


|tin0aporr» ict* 

* suirriNG. 

ArrivaU at Singapore , — April 26. ShepherdeM^ 
fvcm RhiOb — 9% lHamond, mm Malacca.— May 
lU MangUa, firom Mauritius.— 1 A. Ktiza Stewart t 
Crom Bombay; and Atwivk, from Sydney. — 17* 
J%ur« flrom London.— 26. D'nv«r»i. fhini Ixindon, 
and ftMrfan, flrom Liverpool. — Junes. Parmelin, 
ttook Batavia. 

Freight to London {May 29).— Dead weight, ill. 
1()B. to £6* per ton : measurement goudi>< £A. 4s. 
to £7» ditto; treasure, 1 per cent. 

^ - 

BIKTII. 


‘-C%hmj — Postscript, [Nbr. 

tMtetg, Drowned, at Norflilk Tslnnd, Mr. Ccirn- 
inlMisy Vau«. Ho was washed olF a rodt. and 
notwithstanding every effort, perished in the waves. 


Van ISirtitf Itanli. 

SHIPPING. 

ArHvnla at Hobart Town.— May 2. regaxH.u 
flrom Mauritius.— 4. Tjdtee, floin Salem.— 9. Mof- 
fiit, from l.ondon.— 13. tUilifdunla, from Batavia.. 
— 14. Burduater, from Liverpool. 

KIRTIIS. 

Api-tl 19. At Rendlcsham. the lady of C. J. Iiay« 
ley. Ksq.. of a daughter. 

22. At L unceston, Mrs. Arch. Smith, of a son 
(since dead'. 

Jtf«.y4. At Hamilton, the lady of Wm. Dermerr 
M.O., of a son. 


May 25, At Singapme, the lady of Capt. W. S. 
Wilson, of the Piatina, of a son. 

SIARRtAUE. 

' May 6. At Malacca, the Rev. Cliarles Gutslaff 
to Miss Mary Manstall. 


<irt)ina. 


^[AllRIAUES. 

Mays, At Hobart Town, Joseph Dixon, Esq., 
acenuntant of the Derwent Bank, to Alice, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Russell, brass-founder, Hobart 
Town. 

M, At Hobart Town, John Gregory, Esq., colo- 
nial treasurer, to Harriet Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
rernf l*hilipJean, Esq., paymaster of ll.M. Sist 
Fusileers. 


HRATII. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Cfwifon.— April 12. Albion, from Ll- 
verpo^. — 20. Mermaid, from Bengal. 

DepartHres,-^Aptil 20. Philip the First, for Ame- 
rica. — 73, Princess, for Manilla.— 2o. Camden, for 
the Clyde; and Geargiana, for Liverpool. — 26. 
Alexander and WashinJ^on, both for New York.— 
27. Mary and Panther, both for New York; and 
Frattees Charlotte, for England.— 29. Pgramuf, for 
ditto. 


BIRTHS. 

. Feh. 1. At Macao, the lady of Thomas R. CoiU 
lisdge. Esq., of a son. 

11. At Canton, the lady of James N. Doniell, 
Esq., of a son. 


March la 


BIRTH. 

At Dobroyd, Mrs. Ramsay, of a 


Mjateht. At Hf>bart Town, of apoplexy. Mr. 
Win. i^^ridge, late druggist, of Elizabeth Street. 


itiauritius. 

SHIPPING. 

^rri«o/«. — May 24. Ceylon and Parmef, both 
flpim London. — June R. Fanny, from Loudon.— 8. 
H*C.S. Melville, from Ceylon. — 11. Commerce, 
trmn Bordeaux. — 12. Hereford, from Bahia ; and 
Mhiaad, from London.— 15. Camille, from Bor- 
deaux and Cape. — 17. Petite Nancy, from Madras 
(for repairs). — 19. Ogltthorp, from Batavia (leaky). 

Deparfarej.- May 22. IFiphne, for M.idra8 and 
Calcutta: and Yare, for Ceylon and ditto.— June 
1. Frnnkland, for Calcutta. — 4, Atlas, for ('eyion 
and Calcutta.—.'!. J^dy Normanby, for Calcutta.— 
17. Kate, for Calcutta.— 19. Stirling, for Ceylon 
and Calcutta. 


tSspt of (ffioob lOopr. 

SHIPPING. 


HEATHS. 

Afftil 14. At Sydney, Eliza, wife of Major Bre- 
ton, of the 4th regt., and daughter of Mr. John 
Bisatlend. 

20. At Sydney, the Rev. George Erskine, super- 
intwdent of the Weslw"^ mission in the Austra- 
lian oolonies. 


Arrivals . — July 14. Minerva, from Rlode Janei- 
ro.— 1.5. Unssendfile, from London.— 19. Galatea, 
from Rio de Janeiro; Pero, from London t Helen 
Mur, from ditto; and Margaret, from Liverpool! 
—24. Margaret Graham, from Orewiock. 

Departures.— July 22. Rossendtile, for Van Die- 
men’s Land. 


Boi^Ucvivt to flnteUigrttrfe 


Up to the moment of publicatim, we 
ere without iutenigence from India of a 
late date. 

Frimte accounts from the Funjaub 
slate that Runieet Sing is very far from 
being vecovered; be is in a verypreca* 
rioue sUte, the aflb^on of bis liver con- 
tinuing, and his stn^^ being completely 
ibresttrated. - I^s Wiiny is said to be grow’- 
Ing disconteni^ jffid report has it that 
ANtr er five hm^red of Uie disciplined 
have ddiasied and joined 8Hah 
Tb»r||^piMwige is making great 


cQbrts Co recover his dominions, which 
will create important changes In Ca- 
bulistan. 

The indigo prospects throughout 
gal are reported to bid fair for e good tea-'’ 
son. The sowings were completed. 

Advices from Rgypt state that a com- 
munication between the 'Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea is to be imnfiediately i^e 
by a raiUroad, which, is dir^ted by the 
FasUa to be immediately set about, firom. 
Cairo to Sues, The eenal. has b^n s^n*^ 

9 oned... 1 . ■ . v. i 
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HOME INTELLIGENGE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE TEA TRADE. 

Tli^ hypothesis so confidently promul. 
gated by certain wiseacres,— that a free- 
trade in ten must ensure the importation of 
good teas, since it would be the interest of 
tiie importers to bring good rather than 
bad, and that the qualities may be readily 
distinguished (Itlindfoldcd, according to 
some}, — have been brought , Co the decisive 
test of experiment. 

On tile 7ih of October, the first impor- 
tation of teas, for home use, since the open, 
ing of the trade, was brought to public 
sale, in Changt* Alley ; a nunnerous as^ 
seinblage of buyers appeared. 

'fbere were declared for sale 400 onc- 
clghtli chests of boliea, fl81 chests and fif- 
teen quarter chests of young hyson, 
seventy-nine chests of hyson, 114 of con- 
gou, forty-eight of orange pekoe, and six 
of gunpowder. 

When the first sale (by IVIcssrs. Vaiigban 
and Ewart) begun, great competition was 
evinced to purchase the first chest of tea 
put up under the new plan. Tlie congous 
first oflere<l realized 2s. fi^d. per lb., and 
the other portion of the teas went off at 
2s. to 2.S. 5d. per lb. in bond ; pouchong, 
in small parcels, realized from 3s. 3d. to 
3s. Gjd. per lb. 

The next sale consi.stcd of some teas 
brought by the Columbia , from Singapore, 
(see p. 93). When Mr. Thompson opened 
the .sale, 

Mr. J, Travers inquired, first, whether 
the tea called bohea in this parcel of teas, 
was, in the opinion of (he selling -broker, 
bohea or any other description of tea? 
Secondly, whether it had passed the go- 
vernment officers as bohea tea ? He ho- 
nestly stated his opinion that there was not 
a single particle of tea in tlie goods to 
which he alluded. (Loud cries of ** hear /'*) 
He was confident, if such rubbish was 
permitted to be sold as tea and allowed to 
pass the custom-house, woul<), if con- 
tinued, he injurious to the trade and the 
public health. He submitted that, the stiiif 
misnamed tea should be withdrawn from 
the sale. 

Mr. Thompson said that,as selling-brokcr. 
Be did not consider himself called upon to 
give an opinion upon tlie tea, but he would 
state that it had been passed as bohea by 
Mr. Wybrow, the inspector appointed by 
goveriifnent ; and, he believed, with the 
approbation of the Commissioners of his 
MaJerty's'Customs. (Cries of shame**') 
Aa a broker he had an o|nnion as to the 
UesLti hiit as a seller he had only his duty to ' 
^ in oti^ring them, lie roosr^ however, 
stale tlitft he hid reported to bis principal 
that, by the sale of such goods as those al- 
Jottrn.lS . S, Voi.. 1 5. No.59, 


ludod to, the trade was most likely to be 
seriously injured. He would frankly 
state that, though the article was called 
tea, he had not been able to discover a par- 
tible of tea in the composition. 

Mr. It. Gibbs, tea-broker, said, he had 
devoted the whole of bis life to acquiring 
a practical knowledge of tea, and he would 
say that it was not tea, and that it was unfit 
for sale, except as poison. (“ Hear /*’) 

Other brokers recommended that the 
stuff should be withdrawn ; and 

Mr. Thompson stated that, seeing the 
unanimous feeling of the trad|e, he would 
not trouble them by putting up this stufl> 
misnamed tea. 

The sale w'as then continued, the objec. 
tion.able article being withdrawn. The 
teas put up Fold from Is. lOd. to 2s. Id. 
per lb. for congous, and pouchong from 
2s. 3d. to 2s. 5d. per lb. Other sales 
followed by ]Messrs. Styan and Co. and 
Messrs. Hubbert and Layton. The result 
of the sale is that, allowing for the qua- 
lities of the teas sold, prices were realized 
on the average from Gd. to 9d. per lb. in 
advance of those obtained at the quarterly 
sale of the East- India Company. 

The second series of sales of free-trade 
teas took place on the 24th, at the same 
place. The first parcel was ofiered by 
Messrs. Moffat and Son. When the sell- 
ing-broker took his station, 

Mr. Sanderson, with reference to a lot 
of thirty chests of black tea, in Mr. Siyan*s 
catalogue, for sale that day, which 'was de- 
signated as “ very ordinary tea,” declared 
his perfect conviction that this w'as not tea 
at all ! (loud cries of ** hear**), and that if 
such stuff were allowed to be foisted upon 
tlie public as tea, it would prove highly 
prejudicial to the revenue, the public 
health, and the tea trade— (*< heat' hear /'*) 
The East- India Company would not have 
allowed such to be declared for sale, and 
had they received such an article from 
China, they would not have allowed it to 
he sold, but w'ould have thrown it into the 
lliames. He tru^^ted- the trade would not 
make any bidding for the trash. 

Mr. Travers had no hesitation in saying 
that the stuft' in the catalogue, to wBich 
allusion bad been made, was not tea ; that 
there w'us not a leaf of tea in the Utiity 
chests, nor had the article the ’ appeoaranee 
of tea : there was not a practical man; in 
Uie trade who would not pronounce' it to 
Ire a spurious article. He would also in- 
form any person who might be 'disposed to 
purchase it, that it w6uld be liable to 
■eMure, and the purchasers to be fined by 
the Excise, although the Customs IM al- 
lowed it to past.-^(A€(ir /) He wooldap- 

/Q A 1 • > 
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pcaliai.fpt^Slj$n wbetbcr, as fittea*broker^ 
he kroutd i»li the article in quesUon tea at 
all ? It would be for him to stkte whe. 
ther he would sacrifice his reputation by 
being a party to the sale of an article as 
tea, that would sicken and disgust, if, in- 
deed, it would not poison, the public. He 
called upon the trade not to give a bidding 
for the stulf^ and if any one did make an 
offer, the trade would notice who would 
sell such an article. — (Hear/) 

Mr. Sti/an said, he had been instructed 
as a broker to sell the teas, and he had 
given it a character as “ very ordinary teas.” 
His firm did not by thin mean to stale that it 
was or was not tea. The tea had not passed 
the Customs, as it had not yet been reported 
upon ; but it had been allowed to be put 
up as bohea. The tea had been examined 
against the tea offered and withdrawn by 
Mr. Tliompsonand the Hamburgh tea, and 
it is much better. He was bound, however, 
to express his opinion, that the stuff now 
declared for sale is not tea: and under all 
the circumstances, he would not press the 
sale of the lots in question. 

Mr. Nicholson wished to know what had 
become of some of the tea sold at the last sale, 
which he considered was even worse than 
that now to be offered, and which had been 
sold at higher prices f 

Mr. Watkins said, he bad drunk some of 
it, and it was very good. 

Mr. Nicholson said there was some of 
the tea by the Troughton which was 
mouldy, musty, and stinking No man 
would give it to his own family to drink, 
and if the character of the tea.tradc of the 
City was to be maintained, such trash 
ought not to be allowed admittance. 

Mr. Antrobus thought it would have been 
better if the opinion of the trade had been 
taken on the lots by the Troughton, which 
were unsound when they were put up, and 
no doubt they would be refused at the 
taxed price. 

Mr. Twining regretted exceedingly that 
the tea-trade were placed in that humiliat- 
ing situation, that they were compelled to 
take measures to reject such an article as 
had been offered. If such teas were al- 
lowed to be introduced, the outports would 
be placed in a very unfavourable situation. 
He felt surprised the Custom-house officers 
should have allowed such tea to pass, espe- 
cially as Uiey took out three ounces from 
each, and inspected it. It was impossible 
not to contrast the practice followed at the 
two first sales under the new system in 
putting up. such teas, with conduct of 
the. East. India Company ad their sales. 
Hs4 such teas been seoll^dQ them, it would 
either have been sent back to China at the 
expense of ■Uiose wbo.nsiit it; or it would 
have been destroyed the Nore* 

Bf, Styan begged^ to remark tha^ as 
brokers, they had no right to give a charac- 
tetm the tea.whieli^'/would render them 
unable to offer it. 


, Mr, Mq^tti who conducted the first 
sale, statM tliat some seizures had taken 
place, because teas were mixed In one chest, 
under the Sd and 4th Will. IV. c. 101, 
sec. 5. Under the present scale of duties, 
the trade would be liable to such seizures. 

Ttie sales then proceeded. The teas be- 
ing of very inferior kind, produced very 
low prices ; the greater part were bought 
in. Since the conclusion of the sales the 
Customs have seized thirteen boxes of the 
teas offered during the day, as containng 
spurious leaves. 

The total importations of teas since the 
trade has been* open are as follow: — By 
the Columbia f 400 boxes ; by the Troughton^ 
574 boxes ; by the Lloyd's^ 522 boxes ; by 
the Neva, 80 boxes ; by the Neptu?ie, 1 90 
chests ; all from Singapore. 

A letter from Canton, dated April 24, 
received in Liverpool, says “ The Cam^ 
den, Frances Charlotte, and Georgians, are 
despatched to-day loaded with teas for 
En^and, by Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, 
and Co., of this place. To what ports 
they go 1 cannot say ; hut have little 
doubt one at least will find her way to Li- 
verpool. The Py ramus is also loading, 
and will shortly follow. The tea these 
vessels take is exactly the same the Com- 
pany would have shipped next October, 
had their charter been renewed— in fact, 
it is what they contracted for. The peo- 
ple at home have little occasion to he 
afraki that the free traders will be unable 
to send them as good tea as the Company 
have been in the habit of doing, which 
some people in London appear to he very 
anxious to make them believe. ' Tea can 
be had of any quality. A good deal of 
black tea has been purchased by mer- 
chants here, principally, 1 suspect, on spe- 
culation ; the prices are somewhat higher 
tlmn they were a month ago.” 

POSTAGE ON PACKETS FROM THE EAST. 

During the month, a small parcel from 
China, addressed to our publishers, con- 
taining eight numbers of the Chinese ilc- 
pository (the whole not much larger than a 
single number of this Journal), was 
charged, at the Post-office, £4, Ids. 4d«: 
This postage is at the rate of 11s. 8d. each 
number, which sells at 2s. in England ! 
A n application to the Post-office procunsd 
immediate attention, and a remission of 
£ 3 , Ids. 4d., leaving still a tai of 2s. 6d. 
a number Tniore than the selling price). 
Sir F. Freeling expressing his regret that 
his discretionary power could be carried 
no further. 

This heavy tax the publishers would sub- 
mit to in their ow'n cases,— the Asiatic 
Jbumo/ being the most heavily-taxed work 
probably in the world but the numbers . 
in question belong to the Chinese mission- 
aries, and are sent home fur.distribuiioni,^ 
and to complete sets. 
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ms MAJESTY*S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

IGth L. Drafft, (in Bengal). Capt. T. W. Browne, 
from h. p. unattached, to be capt., v. Robert 
Douglas, who exch., rec. dif. between fbll-pay of 
cavalry and full-pay of infantry <24 Oct. .‘14.) 

4th Vitot (In N. Wales). Ilrev. Maj. J. II. 
Phelps, from iilst Foot, lo be Major, v. Ilovenden 
dec. (20 Sept. 34'.— CJadet G. W. Henderson to lie 
eiis. by puri-h., v. Dudlow whose app. hits not 
taken place (17 Oct.). 

Of* Foot (at Bombay). Capt. Wm. Kortriglit, 
from h. p.of Coldstream F. (<ii., to be capt., v. T. 

S. O’nailoran, who exch. (24 Oct. 34). 

2ilf* Foot (at Mauritius . Lieut. A. T. Hemphill 
to l)e adj., V. Morgan who resigns adjutancy only 
(I May :14). 

31j«f Foot (in Bengal). I.ieut. Gen. Sir Edward 
Barnes. K.c.ii., fron) 7hth F., to lx; colonel, v. (icii.. 
.Sir Henry Warde. dec. (in Get. .‘Ml. 

40f/» F«of (at Bmnhay). \V. A. Fyers to lie ens. 
by purch., v. Stevenson ai)p. to 7th Ur. Gii. (17 
Oct.34>. 

4lAf Ftmt (at Madras). Ens. .fames CaiTi)>bell, 
from 4.'»lli K., to lx* Lieut., v. ChamIx;rR cashiered 
by sentence of a general court martial (24 Oct. 34 . 

44f* Fmt (in Bengal . Lieut. J. E. ('odd to be 
adj., V. Gray, who resigns adjutancy rmly. 

iSth Fof)t (at Madras '. .1. W. (iraves to be ens. 
V. Campbell prom, in 41.sl F. <24 Oct. 34'. 

!i^th ViHit (at Madnis). Lieut. W. A. Avinstrcmg, 
from b. p. llih F., to lx; lieut., v. John Uxissclt, 
whose app. has not taken place (17 Oct .*14) ; J. J. 
R. W. Morg.'in to be ens. by purch., v. Faunt app. 
to 87th regt. (17 do.). 

dl«f Foot in (>eylon'. Lieut. Wni. Ward to be 
adj., r. Barlow prom. (2d Sept. ;)4). 

62<I Ffiof (at Madras . C. H. Gasoii to lie ens. by 
purch., V. Richard Gason, whose app. has not Utken 
place (10 Oct. 34). 

7.'if/» F#<of at the Cape). Lieut. P. A. Goulden, 
from 03d regt., to be Lieut., v. Halllday, who exch. 
<3 Oct. 34).— Ens. Wtu. Uninell to be lleut. by 
purch., V. Jackson, who retires; and J. H. Cox to 
be ens. by purch., v. Brunell (b<ith lo Oct.). 

78fA Fwif (in Ceylon). Cornet J. .A. Cniikshank", 
from Hth Dr. Gii., to be ens. by purch., v. Gillespie 
who retires (10 Oct. 34). — Maj. Gen. Sir Lionel 
Smith, K.C.H., from Pfith F., to be colonel, v. 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Edward Barnes, app. to command 
of 3]8t regt. (10 do.). 

F3th Foot (at Mauritius). 2d Lieut. Wm. Royd 
to be 1st Lieut, by purch., v. Thompson who re- 
tires; and F.ns. 11. P. Faunt, from .'ijth F., to be 
2d lleut. by purch., v. Boyd (both 17 Oct. 34). 

97f* Frxif (in Ceylon). Ens. M. E. L. Burrowes 
to be lieut., v. Austin prom, in filst F. ; and Ens. 
T. Earls, from b. p. 6th West- India regt., to be 
ens., V. Burrowes (both 26 Sept. .*M) — R. H. S. Jack- 
son to be ens. by purch., v. ICarls who retires (10 
Oct. 34). 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

SxPT, 29. Mona, Gill, from Bombay 12lh June; 
at Liverpool.— Retioum, Gordon, from Mauritius 
B4th June; off Portsmouth.— Lavinia, Cain, from 
V. D. Land IGth May ; off Portland. — Vipssos, 
Crawford, from Mauritius Ist June; In the Clyde. 
—Oct. 2. Batavia, Blair, from Batavia, sail^ 

. Sourabnya gist April, and Java Head loth May ; 
off Falmouth.— itcABfes, Hunter, ftom South Sens, 
lailedNew Zealand 9th April; at Deal,— Mownf- 
Hvuat Elnhinstone, Small, from Bombay 9th. June; 
in the Clyde.— 4. Brilliant, Hopton, from V. D. 
Land 17th May, and Pernambuco goth Aug. : off 
Pensance.— 7. John, Lowe, from Batavia g4th 
May t (>ff the .Start.— Hem, Reynolds, from South 
Seas ; off Falmouth.— 8. Bu^iratea, Buckhain, 
from Bombay 4di May, and Cape 23d July; off 
Portsmouth.— DorcAeater, Carrick, from Be^al 3d 
Feb.1 and Cape 20th July ; oft' ScilW. — Timor, 
Coleman^ ftom South Seas; at Deal. — v. Emerald, 
Johnstone, flrum Bengal xOth April ; at Liverpool, 
—II. Troughton, Thomson, from Singapore 9th 
May t off Doven— Sir CAarAw Forhes Leslie, from 
IfaniUa gSth April, and Anjer 14th June; and 


Maria, Burton, from AJftoa BNf Slit ittty i both 
off Falmouth.— IS. TAsodmia, fmin Ma- 

nilla 24th April, and Aider 12th Jun^ off Cork. 
— /irgm. Barclay, from South Seas ; off Falmouth. 
—14. Enchantreee, Canney, from Bengal 11th May; 
at Deal.— raimlen, Clayton, from China 25th April 
(with lea ; in the Clyde. — 15. Antoinette, Knud- 
son, from Manilla 27th April ; off the Wight.— 
OuUuHH, Snowxlen. from New Zealand 9th April; 
off Dover.- 16. Neptune, Thompson, from Singa- 
pore 17ih May: at Deal. — Llopds, t arrett, from 
Singapore 5Lh June, and Java Head 21;it do.; and 
Nriui, Peck, from Singapore 27th April; both off 
Easlbuuriio.— 17. Mulffrore, Coulson from Bengal 
2o;h April, Mauritiiis lOth June, and ('apc SOlh 
July ; at Deal. — 13. llinna, Hawkiiit, from Bom- 
bay 12th June; at Kabnouth. — 20. Royal William, 
Siiiiib, from Bengal loth April; off Dover. — 
Frances Charlotte, Sniitii, from China 27th April ; 
Jit Deal.— Pierce, from China !ith May, 
and Anjer 2(Uh June; at Cowes (for Hamburgh). 
— iienthwurth, Maltby, from Batavia 2Uth May; 
off Dover (for Rotlerdain).— 22. Mata, Gaskill, 
from Mamiiius 23<.l May, and Cape 28th July ; in 
the Iliver. 


iyeimrtnres, 

Ski'T. 27. Sir John Rae Reid, Haig, for V.D. 
Land and N. S. Wales; fuMii Deal — Sovereign, 
('miplx'll, for Batavia. Manilla, and Singapore; 
from Greenock.— 29. Pnlmer, for Cape, 

Ajc. ; from Deal. — Arahinn, Boult, for Mauritius 
(luillast); from Bristol.— yi/rg-ioila Jessie, Edea- 
borough, for V. D. Lanii (convicts); from Porls- 
numth — .‘iO. liencmdvn, F.iubluton, for Mauritius; 
from Deal. — Universe, Brockc, ftir Batavia and 
China; from Liverpool.— Orx. I. riMerton, .Shut- 
tlcwottb, fi;r Madras and Bengal: from Ports- 
mouth. — Rrtitr'fl Slrrehout, Campbell, for N. S. 
Wales (coMVicis); from Deal.-H.M.S. Wolf (18 
guns), Stanley, for (’ape ; from Plymouth. — Fania, 
Piirves, fur i^adang and Sumatra; and Skertte, 
Clarke, for Cape; both from Liverpool.— 3. Bar- 
rrtto Junior, Siiunders, for Madras and Bengal ; 
from Portsmouth.— 7, Saruh, Syms, for Bombay ; 
from Li\ erpool.— 9. Jonv, Brown, for \.S. Wales; 
from Deal. — 19. ThonwH Hnrrimn, Harrison, for 
V. 1). Land and N.S. Wales; from Plymouth,— 
Asia, Tonge, for Rio and Bombay; from Liver- 
pool.— 11 Hindostan, Bodm.^n, lor Madras and 
Bengal; from Portsmouth. — 12. Thomas Mellor, 
Hutctiinson, for Bengal; and Thomas Peille, 
Elliott, tor Cape; both from Liverpool. — H.M.S. 
Raleifrh (16 guns), Quin, for Cape ami Mauritius; 
from Plymouth.— 14. tienhst. Black, for Bengal ; 
from Greenock. — Ih. Renown, M'Leod, for Cime; 
from Deal. — 18, Duke ef Northumberland, Job- 
ling, for S. Wales ; female emigrants; ; from 
Cove of Cork.- 21, Sarah, Whiteside, for V. D, 
Land (female emigrants) ; from Deal. — 22. King 
Fisher, Field, for Muscat and China; from Deal. 
— Forth, Hutton, for N. S. W'ales (convicts); from 
Covcof Cork. — 25. II. M. S. Winchester, (52 guns), 
Sparshott, for C pe and East Indies (with Admiral 
Sir R. Capel); Achilles, Duncan, for St. Helena; 
and Warrior, Stone, for N. S. W:iles; all from 
Portsmouth.— IVi7ftam Ritchie, Bonn, for Bom- 
bay; and Clifton, Bus) by, for Mauritius; both 
from Liverpool. — 26. Prince Regent, Bourchier» 
for Bombay ; from Portsmouth. —Resource, Smith, 
for Aigoa Bay; and Arethusa, Wakefield, for Chi- 
na; both from Deal. — ^26. Collingwood, 1 loose'*, 
for Bengal; and Bridget, Tobin, for Bombay; 
both from Llvorpool.— 27. Eliza Jane, Findlay, 
for Caiie ; from Deal. 


PASSENGFIRS FROM INDIA. 

Per hnvinia, fnnn Van Diemen’s Land: Wil- 
liam Walkinshaw, Estp 

Per EuLhrntes, from Bombay : Maj. H. D. Ro- 
bertson, Bombay army; Mrs. Ilolxirtson and three 
children ; Mr. Hornby, C. S. ; Mr. Lottghnail, dO;} 
C!apt. Morris, 24th N.l. ; Rev. S. Payne, chapUdQ ; 
Mr. Robertson; two children; onesetvai^ ' 

Per Dorchester, from Bengal; Capt. 

H.M. 13th regt.; Mr. and Mrs. Harvey; 
cholson ; Mr. Jam. — From the Cape : ur. 
ney; Mr. Norton; Mr. Herder. 


M'Cart- 


rtr Tivughton, ftom Singapore: Rev. C. H, 
Thomas ; M«. Thomas. 

Puerto from Bengal: Capt. Smith; Mr. 


^Jeannette, Rom China: John Cover, Esq. j 
s. P. Sturgis, Esq. 
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Bmgfil : Mfi. Boyd. 

Him. W. Talbert! Baron 
iyi three chfldreni two aer- 

Expeetteu 

Hrr Pafemtom* from Bombay: Mrs. Traceys 
LJeot. Col. Wm. Gordon* 26th N.I. ; Mr. Tracey s 
Mr. Wright. 

Fsr Gmerai Hewitt, from Bengal : Mrs. Hunter : 
Mrs. Pringle and two children; Col. Hunter; 
Lieut. WeMer. 

Her Bolttm, from Bengal: Lieut. Ekins, Bengal 
Cavalry ; Lieut. Southall, H. M. 38th regt. : Mrs. 
Ekini.— For Cape: Mrs. Halhed ; Mrs. Thompson ; 
Mrs. M*Gcorge; Miss Reddish; N. Hudson, Esq., 
C> S. t R. Walpole, Esq., ditto. 

Prr Pyramua, firom China: Mrs. Weller and fa- 
mily t one servant. 

PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

IVr Abbertun, for Madras and Bengal: Miss 
Stone; Miss Smith: Lieut. Henderson; Lieut. 
Simpson; Mr. Hays; Mr. Voss; Mr. Silvester; 
Mr. Wrottesley ; six passengers for Madeira. 

Her Hindostan, for Madras and Bengal: Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon ; Miss Gordon ; Dr. and Mrs. 
Meikle ; Miss Meikle : Lieut. Coles, Madras army ; 
Mr. Knight, Bengal medical estab. ; Mr. Marnell : 
Mr. Nott. 

Her Prince Recent, for Bombay : W. F. M. 
Cockerell, Esq., surgeon ; Mrs. Cockerell ; Mrs. 
Kirkland; two Misses Dickenson; Miss Balfour; 
MiM Mathews ; Mr. Urlebcir. 

Her Baretto Junior, for Madras and Bengal : Dr. 
and Mrs. Tytler; Ens. Tytler; Miss Roberts; 
Miss La Motte; Dr. Aiidorson; Lieut. Veriicr; 
Lieut. Nivett. 


MlSCKt.LANKOt;S NO nCES. 

The Gem, Douglas, of Leith, from Souralxiya to 
Hew South Wales, has been captured in the .Straits 
of Bally by 16 prow boats, and all hands murdered. 

The Vifeahire, from Calcutta to Canton, is to- 
tally lost off the coast q| Cochin China. Only three 
laacun saved. 

The Hell, Hughes, from Calcutta to Liverpool^ 
was condemned at Ascension previous to 31st Au- 
gust. Part of the cargo arrived in England by tlie 
Meta fh>m the Cape of G<KJd Hope. 

The Moira, Johnstone, from China to London, 
put into the Cape of Gfxxl Hope :!mh June, with 
ioa$ of rudder, dec., and after throwing overboard 
20U chesU of tea in lat. 338., long. 27. £. 


BIRTHS, MARRI.^iGP:s, AND 
DEATHS. 


Sept. 14. At flhertsey, the lady of Capt. Edward 
Dyer, 46th Madras N. I., of a son. 

Oct, 1. At Gloucester, the lady of J. A. Forbes, 
Esq., Bombay civil service, of a son. 

— - At Kirkaldy, Mrs. William Bogie, of a son. 

8* At Cardrona, the lady of James Ker. Eatp, 
Hon. E« I. Company's service, of a daughter. 

10. At Melfort House, Argyleshire, the lady of 
J. T. Baldwin, Esq., Madras artillery, of a son. 

1& At Maryville, New Ross, the lady of Lieut. 
CoL Oarraway, Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, of a 
daughter. 

17 . In Bruton Street, the lady of James Weir 
Hogg, Esq., of a daughter. 

_21. At SIcttfloberg, Tunbridge Wdls, the lady of 
Coloiiel Christopher Hodgsourof a daughter. 

, M. At Elllot-place, BladdMath, the )ady of Capt. 
Younghusband, of qdau^er. 




MAURIAOU. 

17 . At Exeter, the Rev. J. W. Gordon, 
to the East-Indies, to Mary Ann, se- 


cond daughter of Dr. Payne, at the Western Aca- 
demy. 

26. At Edinburgh. Thomas Playfair Williams, 
Esq., of Water Eaton, in the county of Wilts, to 
Elisa Ann, eldest daughter of the late Col. Robert 
M'Dowall, Hon. E. 1. Company's service. 

.30. At Stepney, Mr. Robert Suttaby, of Station- 
ers'-Court, London, to Eliza, young's! daughter 
of Mr. Pattison, in the Hon. East-Inola Company's 
service. 

fM. 4. At Edinburgh, John N. O’Halloran, 
Esq., Bengal army, son of Brigadier General 
O’llallnraii, ('. B., to Elixnbeth, youngest daughter 
of the latcGeneralJamca Pringle, Hon. East-liidia 
Company’s service. 

7 . At Fornham St. Martin, George F. Le Neve, 
Esq., surgeon, of Barrow, near Bury St. Ediiiuud’S| 
to Miss Louisa Thacker. 

15. At St. George’s the Martyr, Queen-Squnro, 
Colonel Pereira, of tho Madras army, to (Jlmrlotte, 
eldest daughter of the late Wm. Duff, Esq., of Reti 
Lion-Square, Blooinsburv. 

16. At Edinburgh, John Smyth Owen, Esq., of 
the Hon. K. 1. Company’s M;idras metUcnl esta- 
blishment, to Amelia, daughter of the late James 
Sliaw, Es(|. 

i>j;atiis. 

Sr/j/. 16. At Edinburgh, Mr. James Noble, 
teaclter of Oriental l^angiiages. 

86 . At his apartments in Piccadilly, Lieut. Alex. 
P. Graham, or the 32d regiment Bengal N. I. 

— In John-Street, Portlaiid-Placc, T. Benson, 
Eaq., of the 13th Light Dragoons. 

8 B> Lady Marjoribanks, relict of Sir John Marjo- 
riblmks, Bart., of Lei's, county of Berwick, and 
mother of Sir Win. Marjorib:inks, Bart., who dieil 
at Cheltenham only a week before. 

Mr. Andrew White, chief cashier of the South 
Sea Company, aged 43. 

Gcf. 1. At Dean House, Hants, General Sir Henry 
Warde, u.c.ii., colonel of the 31$tregt. of Foot. In 
ltt |6 he served as second in command under liieut. 
Glin. Abercromby at the Mauritius, where he re- 
mained in command of the troops after the capture, 
and was subsequently acting governor for three 
months. 

G. At hib house near Aylesbury, aged .'il, Henry 
P. J. l^ayard. Esq., late of the Ceylon civil service, 
and many years resident in Florence. 

10. At Edinburgh, Eli»i, widow of the late Ge- 
neral Francis Dundus, many years governor of the 
C.ipe of Good Mo|h.‘, and colonel of the 71st regt* 

11. At ('lii85cllx>rne. near Dorchester, Thomas 
Gear, Esq., senior lieutenant of the 20th regt., Ben- 
gal N. 1. 

15. At the Grove, Hackney, in the iKkh year of 
her age, France’s, relict of Major .Salt, formerly of 
the Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 

16. At Cheltenham, George Macquay, Esq., for- 
merly a captain in the 4th regt. of Madras cavalry. 

18. At their residence, Regent-place-West, Rt- 
gent .Stpiarc, Charlotte Elizabeth, wife of James 
Silk Buckingham, Esq., and daughter of William 
John Albert, Esq., late of His Majesty's Customs. 

20 . At Wonfonl Hill, Heavitree, Capt. James 
Tiilycr Blunt, late of the itoii. E. 1 . Company's 
Bengal Engineers, aged fiB. 

22 . Mr, Henry W’add, of Westraorcland-plaoe, 
and late of the East- India House, aged 62. 

— At Edrington House. Berwickshire, after a 
Jong and Be>'ore illness, Mrs. Major Broadbent, 
niece of A. Dickson, Esq., late of the Medical 
Board, Bengal establishment. 

Lately. At the Pigeon House Fort, Dublin, 
Mary, relict of the late LieuL-Gen. Reynolds# 
Hon. B. I. Company's service. 

— At BloU, Lleut.-Col. Poole Hickman Vewy, 
of the Hon. E. 1. Company's servicei aged 74* 

— Capt. Pringle Stoddard, R. N. This officer 
commenced his career in the Hon. Baat-lndia 
Company's service. 

— At Canterbury, Richard L. Barton. Esq., 
aged 7d, late of Oiecnwlch, and many years sur- 
veyor of the Hon. E. I. Company's shippings 



1834.1 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. ^ 

N>B. The ktt(ir»P,C,dttnote prime cost, or tHanuJhcturers* prices f A, advance (per eentj OH the tame g 
D. discount (gier centj on the same ; N.D. no demand* — Tfie bazar maund is equal to 8S 8 oz» 8 
drs,, and KH) bazar maunds equal to 1\0 factory mounds. Goods sold by Sa, Rupees B, mde, produce 
5 to H per cent, more than when sold by Ct, Rupees F, mds. — The Madras Candy to equal to ffOOlo. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746i 1b. The Pecul is equal to 133i lb. The Gorge is 2U pieces. 

CALCUTTA, May 15, 1834. 


Anchors Sa.Us. cwt. 

Bottles IW) 

Coals U. mil. 

Copper Sheathing, lti-32 ..F.rnd. 

Brasiors’, do. 

— — Thick sheets do. 

Old Uross do. 

Bolt do. 

Tile do. 

— ~ Nails, assort do. 

Peru Slab Ct.Ils. do. 

Kussia Sa.hs. do. 

Copperas do. 

Cottons, chintz ]K'e. 

— Muslins, assort do. 1 12 — 

Yarn Id to 17 » mor 0 44 — 

Cutlery, fine .'^OA. — 

Class loD. 

Hardware :! 0 A. — 

Hosiery, cotton 2.”. A. — 

Ditto, silk P.C. 


Rs.A. 

Rs. 

A. 

.14 

0 fdl 20 

0 

no 

0 

— 10 

8 

. 0 

41 

— 0 

5i 

.37 

0 

— 37 

4 

:i4 

0 

— 34 

0 

32 

"4 

— 32 8 

32 

4 

— 32 

8 

30 

8 

— 31 

2 ' 

32 

0 

— 3.0 

0 

.% 

0 

— :w 

4 : 

1 11 

— 1 

13 ! 

, » ■ ■ 


— J 


14 n 
0 72 
40A. 

4.5 A. 
;i5A. 


' Us. A. R8.A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 1.5 @4 9" 

flat do. 4 0 — 4 1 

English, sq do. 2 7 ~ 2 K 

Hat do. 2 74 — 2 8 

Holt do. 3 0 — :j I 

Sheet do. 4 4 — 4 12 

’ Nails cwt. 10 0 — • 14 0 

i Hoops F.nui. .*14 — 3 (J 

Kentledge cwt. 0 12 — 0 13 

Lead. Pig F.md. 5 0 — 5 1 

: Sheet do. 5 7 — 59 

Millinery 30 to 40 D.&P.C. 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md. 4 12 — 4 14 

Stationery 25 A. — 35 A. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md 5 14 — 6 0 

.Swedish do. 'fi 7 — 9 

Tin Plates .Sa.Rs. box IH 0 — 1« « 

Woidlens, Hroail cloth, fine . .yd. 3 0 — 8 4 

coarse and middling. .. . 14 — 28 

Flannel fine 1 8 — 1 18 


MADRAS, 


Us. Rs. 

Bottles 100 7 @ 

Copper, .Sheathing candy 24.5 — 

Cakes do. 220 — 

Old do. 223 — 

—— Nails, assort do. 230 — 

Cottons, ('hliitz 10 A. — 

— Muslins and Ginghams I.5A. — 

Longclotli, fine 20A. — 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware l^(^ — 

Hardware loA. — 

Hosiery PC. — 

Iron, Swedish candy 42 — 

— — English sq do. 21 — 

— • Flat and bolt do. 21 — 


April L>, 183.';. 


Rs. Rs. 

Iron Hoops randy 24 @ 28 

Nails do. 

Le.ad, Pig do. .35 — 42 

Slu-et do. .35 — 40 

3<Ni Millinery 2.5A. — 30 A. 

15 A. Shot, patent 2.5A. — 3<)A. 

20 A. .Spelter candy 28 — 30 

25 A. .St.atior.ery 2.5 A. — 30 A. 

10 A. .Steel, English randy 80 — 85 

10 A. .Swedish do. Ihi — 150 

1.5 A. Tin PI.'iti?s box 20 — 21 

1<» A. Woollens, Ilnnul cloth, line.*..... 1.5 1). — 20D. 

,50 — — ro.irsc 1.5 D. — 20 D. 

23 ; — Flannel, fine P.C. — 10 A. 

23 


8 

2.50 

2.-10 


BOMBAY, June 7, 1831. 


Us, Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 12 @ Ki 

Bottles doz. t».12 

Coals ton. no demand 

Copper, SheJithliig, Ui-32 . .. .cwt. 45 — 46 

Thick sheets do. 47 — 48 

— Plate do. 4.5 

Tile do. 4.5 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., &c 

— Longcloths 

— MuMins 

— Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 30 tV 40. .Hi. 0.13 0.15 

Cutlery, table 1*. C. 

Glass and Earthenware .38 D. — 40D. 

Hardware I*. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P.C. 


. Rs. 

! Iron, Swedish, bar St. candy 48 @ - 

English, do do. 21 

I Hoops cwt. 5 

Nalls do. 12 

I Sheet do. 8 

! , Rexi for Ixilts St. candy 18 

i: do. fur nails do. 28 

..'Lead, Pig cwt. 7<1^ 

Sheet do. 8 

Millinery no dcm.-v 

: Shot, patent cwt. 9 

Spelter..... do. 6.8 

. Stationery lol). 1 

. Steel, Swedish tub 8.8 

Tin Plates box 16.8 

I, Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 3 — 

I. coarse 0.12 — 

! Flannel, fine 0.8 — 


CANTON, April ‘J9, 18.34. 


Drs. Drs.! 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yd piece 2) @ 4i 

— I.ongclotha do. 3 — 5 

Muslins, 20 yds do. 2 — 2i| 

— Cambrics, 40 yds do. 4—5 

— Dandannoes do. U — 2 

Vam, Nos, 10 to 50 pccuI 40 — 55 

Iron. Bar do. 1.30—1.40 


. Rixl do. 22 

Lead, Pig do. 31 


Drs. Drs. 

Smalts pecul 90 @ 70 

Steel, Swedish, in kits. cwt. 4 — 

Broadcloth ycL 1.85 — 

ex super yd. 2.75 

Camlets pee. 15 — 21 

Do. Dutch do. 28 30 

Long Ells doa H — 8| 


iSteel, Swei 
I Woollens, . 

do. ex 

Cainle 

nn. r 


_ 1 z if* 

— ^ ^ 





Prices of European Goods in the EasU 
SINGAPORE, May 29, 1834. 


[Nov, 


Dn. Vtu 

Anchors pecul 8 ^ 9 

Bottles 1(K) 3J — 3\ 

Copper Nails and Sheathinfl pecul 37—39 

Cotton8,MadHpnUain8,24ya.liy36in.pca. 19 — 3 < 

ImiU Irish 24 3G do. IJ — 3 

LongcloUia 38 to 40 • • • • 36 do. 3 J — 61 

__ , ■ .. - do. do 4(M4 do. 41 — 74 

do. do. . • . . 44-54 do. S J — 04 

50 do. — — 

— — 54 do. — — 

— Prints, 7-8‘ tingle atloura ••••••Ao. 21—3 

9-8. do. 3 — 3'. 

Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45 In. - -do. 1 1 — 2i 

Jaconet, 20 44 --46 ••••do. \vcry 11- 

Lappets, 10 40 • • 44 ••••do. j mit. D. 

— Chmta, fancy colours do. 4 — 54 


Drs. Ura. 

Cotton Ylkfs. imit. Battick, dble.- -doz. 3 M 5 

do. do Pulllcat doz. IJ— 2* 

Twist, 18 to 38 pecul 46 — 50 

Hardware, assort 11m. dein. 

Iron, Swedish pecul 4i — 5 

English do. 2.4 — 21 

' Nads do. 7 9 

Lciid, Pig do. 5 — 5i 

I Sheet do. unsaleable 

Shot, patent bag — — 

Si>clter pecul 4 — 41 

Steel, Swedish do. 51 — 

English do. — — 

Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

Camblels do. 20 — 24 

Ladies* cloth (Scarlet) yd. I 4 — 24 


REMARK S. 


Oilcutta, Mfij/ 15, 1834. — We have no alteration 
whatever to notice in the state of the Piece-Goods 
market. The market for Mule Twist has been 
dull during tlic week, and the general impression 
is, that prices have given way a tride. Woollrms : 
in these goods nothing doing. In Metals, there 
have been no sales of moment : our (Quotations of 
Coppers have been reduced. — The following list of 
prices of sales of Piece Goods has been supplied us 
from authentic sources, viz> Jaconet Muslins, 8-1 
to 10-8 per piece: Book Muslins, 2-10 per do.; 
Nets, 1-0 per do. ; Mulls, 4-0 per do. ; Madapol- 
lams, .1-13 per do. ; Longcloth, 4-7 and 0-4-2 per 
yard: Linen Drill, 0-13-6 per do.; Imitation 
French Cambric, 2-8 per piece; Chintz Ganneuts, 
(Y-i4>3 per yd., 5ec.&c. 

Bmibnj/t June 7* 1834.— Copper has fallen con- 
siderably in price. 

Singapore, May 29, 1834. — Business in general is 


very dull, and very little doing in Europe Piece 
Goods. Woollens continue in partial demand. 
Iron and Steel in little demand. Wines and Spirits, 
the storks heavy. 

Ointon, Ain-HIO, 1834.— The supplies of White 
Cotton Piece (hMals have lately been so abundant 
as to elfect lx)th the prices and the market. Cotton 
Yarn keeps steady at our quotations. For Woollens, 
our (Quotations arc nominal, fur so greatly is the 
market overstocked, there arc few purchasers on 
aay terms. 

Coite of Good Hope, June 25, 10.14. — The im- 
part trade has been abundant for a considerable 
fifriod. — Many articles of British Woollen and 
eptton fabric, notwithstanding the heavy rise 
wjhich has taken place in England on all staple 
aiticlcs, may be purchased cheaper here than at 
tile manufactory. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Mai/ 7, 18.34. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.l Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Preih. 23 0 Remittable 22 (I Prem. 

‘ « * 

0 8 .... Ditto .... 2 do. 0 4 
ft , / New 5 per Cent, from \ ___ 

® No.ll51tol680 

Ditto 1601 to 15200 flrom 4 to 24 pec cent, prem., 
according to the number. 

2 4 .Id, or New ditto .... 2 0 
Disc. 0 12 4 per cent. Loan dis. . . 1 0 Disc. 
3,(NKI Bank of Bengal Shares— 3,200. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private billj 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on Joans on deposit 4 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

Bills onCourt of Directors, 12 months* date, to buy. 
Is. Hid. ; to tfell, 9k per Sa. Rupee. 

Private Bills on Londmi, 6 months’ sight, to buy, 
2 b. 3d.; to sell^ 2i. 4d. per Sa. Rupee. 

Madras jijrril 8, 1834. 
Government Securities. 

Shyier cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz, 350 

Madrai Rs. per ^ Sa. Rs 27 Prem. 

At the Ri^ipr^aUm among Merchants 
and Broken , tdir. 1065 Madras Rs. per 

100 Sa. As. ...^ 25 Prem. 

^ Fiveper cent. Bengal Unremlttabie Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz* 350 

* per 335 Sa. Rs. Par. 

At t^ RMpr^alllngamoite Merchanta 
vid Broken In buying andwHlitePub- 
1 wi Madras ft t. per 

100Sa.Rs. ■ 2 Disc. 


Bengal Five Qierccnt. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 
At the Rate of Subscription, vt::. 106-4 
M.'idras Rs. per JIM) Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1,1 MX) Par. 

Ditto, above No. from 4 to IJ Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of SuliscriQHion, viz, llXi.^ 

Madras Rs. (ler 100 Sa. Rs 2 Prem. 

Bombay, June 7, 1834. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 mo. sight, Is. lid. to 2s. per 
Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days* sight, 106.6 to 107 Bom. 

Rs. per ICO .Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at :k) days’ sight, 101 to 101.8 Bom. 
He. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 128 to 129 Bom. Rs. per 100 
Sa. Rupees. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to theperkxl 
of discharge, 106.12 to 108 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 1(X;.8 to 109 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 108.8 to 108.12 per ditto. 

Singajwre, May S9, 1834. 
Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 4 ma sight, 4s. 6d. to 48. 8d. pei 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 2105 Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 

Canton, dpril 29» 1834. 
Exchanges, drc. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. lOd. to 5 b. per Sp.Dol 
On Bengal. — Private Bills, 204 Sa, Rs. per 1(X 
Sp.J)ois. (no demand). 

On Bombay, ditto Bnm. Rs. 216 to 218 per ditto. 
Sycee Silver at Liniin, 24 to 3 per cent. ptem. 




LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA and Eastward of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, Sept. 26. 


Suf(ar.~~The market is heavy in West-lndia, 
and where sales are eflfected. It is at a reduction of 
price of from Is. (id. to 2s. per cwt. In Mauritius 
and £ast>lndia Sugars there are few transactions. 

Coffin shows symptoms of decline. 

The market Is brisk, and prices are on 

the rise. 

SfVAr.— The sale concluded on the 23d ; the ad- 
vance is from 10 to 15 per cent, on the prices of the 
preceding sale. 

Jndt^. — The following is Messrs. Patry and 
Pasteur's report of the result of the East-1 ndia 
Company and EastJndia Merchants' sales, which 
commenced on the 7th, and closed on the luth. 
The quantity declared for sale was :i,3i)i) chests, of 
which 1.51 were under the direction of the Corn- 
nan r. and 3,248 under that of the Committee of 
Merchants. 

Previous to the opening and during the sale, 
the proprietors withdrew 38.3 chests, leaving for 
sale 3,U16, which presented the following assort- 
ment : — 38 chests very fine shippers: 1.0.38 good to 
line do. : 1,024 good consuming to middling ship- 
pers; 78^ ordinary to good Teonsumers ; 41 very 
low to ordinary ao. ; 44 Madras ; .'>() do. Kurpah 
kind : 3 Java ; 18 dust. 

The system of periodical sales, and the plan 
adopted by the East-lndin Merchants in July, hav- 
ing given general s.itisfaction, it was again follow- 
ed this time, and iiotwitlistanding the opiKMition 
of some parties, will, we have no doubt, continue 
to be supported by three-fourths of the trade, whe- 
ther imjairters, buyers, or brokers. 

Although the quantity brotight forward was very 
small, not exceeding one halt of what is generally 

C ut up in October, the sale h.as gone olf heavily : 

uyers have shown a great reluctance to come for- 
ward, and prices may be considered in average .3d. 
under the currency of last sale, except fur the or- 
dinary qualities, which generally sold at the July 
prices. Had It not been for the strong support given 
Dy most of the proprietors the decline would nave 


been greater. The proportion of Madras in the 
sale was very small, ana brought fuUy last sale’s 
valuations. The quantity bought in by the proprie- 
tors is estimated at 8(X) ^ests. The want of spirit 
throughout the sale, and Us result, are partly to 
be attributed to the unfavourable Impression pro- 
duced in the market by the declaration of five 
public sales, amounting to 1,8^ chests, to follow 
that of the Merchants. The bulk of these gtmds 
was Ixmght in by the proprietors in the July sale, 
and this new mode of disposing of such indigocs 
destroys the confidence with which buyers nave 
acted up to this time, this innovation having na- 
turally led them to expect that these goods would 
be sold without reserve. 

** The following arc tlie prices : — Ben/fal, fine 
red vlolet,U»s. .3d. a 5s. 9d. ; fine violet, £8. a 58. ,3il. ; 
good and middling do., 4s. (k1. a 5s. ; good red 
violet, .5s. a 5s. .3d. ; middling do., 48. fkl. a .58. ; 
gootl violet and copper, 4s. fid. a 4s. (Kl. ; middling 
and ordinary do., 4s. 2d. a 4s. (h 1. ; low consuming 
<lo.,.3s. lOd. a 4s. 2d.; verv low do., 3s. 2d. a 
.'Is. Od. Mndrant on Bengal principle good to 
middling, 3s. 4il. a 4s. 4d. ; regular Madras, ordi- 
nary and middling, 38. 3d. a :is. ikl. Java, ordi- 
nary, :is. 2d. a 3s. 3d. 

Several parcels at clieap rales have been re-sold 
at an ailv.ince of 2d. per ib., but there is no 

improvement in the general statu of the market. 

Tei.—.M the free-trade tea sales on the 24th, 
tite qualities were generally low, cpiite unlike the 
Teaa itniiortctl -by the Company ; the prices from 
(id. tr> Is. per lb. under the former sales, viz» from 
idd to 17ci. for low ('ongou, orange Pekoe, 2s. (ki. 
a 2s. lljd. ; they have now found their fair value, 
as comparetl witn the Company's Teas. The five 
sales consisted of l,2n5 chests and1>ox('s Congou, 
Cainpoi, and Flowery Pekoe, Orange Pekoe, and 
Caper, per Kitphrutes ; 42P chests and boxes of 
Congou and Bohea, per Trtmg/ittm ; and 888 chests 
and ix>xes of Congou, Caper, Flowery Pekta?, and 
Orange Pekoe, which had passed the East-India 
House sale, a greater part of which was not sold. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, /ro* September aS to October 2a, 1831.. 


Sept. 

Bank 

3 Pr. Ct.' 

3 Pr.Ct.3)Pr.Ct. 
Consols. ! Red. 

New 34 

Long 

India 

4 Pr.Ct. 

India 

Exch. 

Stock. 

Red. 

Pr.Cent.; 

Annuities. 

Slock. 

1326. 

Bonds. 

Bills. 

26 

Shut 

Shut 

90^90^ 

Shut 

98)98) 

Shut 


Sllilt 

Mp 

40 42p 

27 




901901 j 

— 



26’3 


14 16p 

40 42p 

29 

— 

— 

90^-90li 


98J9S) 


— 

— 

14 15p 

10 42p 

SO 

— 

— : 

ooioo-i: 

— 

93)98) 


263} : 


14 16p 

10 12 p 

Oct. 

1 



90J90} 


98.^98j 




14 16p 

40 42p 

2 



90i90 

— 

98^99) 


— 


14 16p 

40 42p 

S 


— 

90} 903 

— 

98$98) 



— 

14 16p 

67 40p 

4 



90j90{ 

— 

98) 9«) 
98)93) 

— 

— 

— 

1.6 17p 

59 4ip 

6 


— 

90.? 90} 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

15 I7p 

39 41p 

7 

■ — 


90?905 

— 

991994 

— 

263 

— 

14 16p 

38 40p 

8 

— 

— 

90i90j 

— 

99)99.^ 

— 

263)3 

— 

15 15p 

37 39p 

9 


— 

90j 

— • 

994 

— 

! 326 

— 

14 16p, 

39 44p 

10 

— 

— 

90* 

— 

99|99i 

— 

! 263 

— 

16 18p 

43 45p 

11 

220i220 

89)90 

90 91) 

9S}93f 

99)100 16 17 

j __ 

98 98) 

17 18p 

42 44p 

13 

— ■ 

89490 !90 91) 

98} 

99)100, — 

i — ' 

1 — 


42 44p 

14 

2211222 i89 90} 

905 

98J985 

'99)100 

17 

263)2} 

— 

15 18p 

41 44p 

15 221 1222 

89J90) 

90)91 

98}99 

199)100 I 7tA 17 

i — 

— 

14 17p 

40 42p 

16 S20iS21 

89i 

,90 905 

99)99 J.99?99) 16 17 

1 — . 

— 1- 

15 i7p 

38 41p 

17 

220 221 

89|90 

90)91 

98) 

99)99) 

17 

262)3) 

— 

15 17p 

38 39p 

18 2201221 

90) 

90)91 

98)99 

99410017 16 

263^3 

— 

17 18p 

.38 40p 

20 

222) 

90| 

91}' 

98)99 

99 100 17 16 263) } 

— 

17 20p 

38 40p 

21 

2221223 

901901 

91} 

98)99 

99)10017 16 

264)4 

— 

19 20p 

39 40p 

22 

224 224 9')j90) 

91}9I 

98)99 

99)100 17 16 

264 

98)99 

21 24p 

39 41p 

23 

224 

90} 90i 90191} 

98)99 

OOilOOl? 16 

264} 

98} 


40 42p 

24 

223jC2t 90]i90 

9U91 

98)99) 

99)10017 16 

204} 

99 

2.3 25p 

41 42p 


Pbbdbbkk Babby, Slosh and Share Broker, 7 > Birchin Lane, CofiiAiU- 





7, Lmdenhall Street, JVir«’. 1834. 

THE 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

.A XII ‘ 

MONTHLY REGISTER 

FOR 

BRITISH INDIA, CHINA, and AUSTRALIA. 


The Proprietors of the Asiatic Journal, h.Tving ivpentedly noticed 
that fi certain deiFvuc of inisapprt'hension jircvails respecting the nature 
find objects of this monthly pviblicatioiL deem it ilesirable, and by no 
means unimportant to the eoinmiuiity, at a period when our relations 
with the East are undergoing so material a change in character and 
extent, that an exposition of the scope and contents of the work should 
be generally circulated, being fully convinced that many persons have 
suffered inconvenience through not knowing where information, of 
which they were in want, may be readily obtained. 

Before the appearance of the Asiatic Journal, the affairs of British 
and Foreign India, as well as of other countries in the East, Avere known 
to Europe only by means of the rare and imperfect notices published in 
the newspapers, whicli, even at the present day, are too much engrossed 
witli subjects more familiar and of nearer interest, to afford more than 
occasional glances at affairs of the East, Since this work was set on 
foot, in the year 1816 , it has kept up a constant, connected, and copious 
supply of oriental information of all kinds, and has become a valuable 
record of impoilant public documents, statistical information, geogra- 
phical and archaeological discoveries, and political transactions, in our 
remote Eastern dependencies and the contiguous territories. With the 
enlargement of our Indian possessions, and of our relations with the 
other hemisphere, the Asiatic Journal has kept pace, and is now an 
organ of communicating to Europe, monthly, a digest of intelligence of 
every kind,— {political, domestic, literary, scientific, and commercial, — 
from the vast empire of British India, and the insular dependencies of 
Britain in the East, Ceylon, Singapore, Alauritius, &c. ; — the Empires 
of China and Japan; — the extensive Indo-Chinese and Ultra-Gangetic 
states of Cochin-China, Siam, and Burmah the Malay States ; — Cen- 
ti'al Asia ; — Persia ; — ^Turkey and Egypt ; — Dutch, French, Spanishf and 
Portuguese India the Cape of Good Hope Australasia and Poly- 
nesia. At a vast expense, files of public journals, from all the countries 
just enumerated where such publications exist, are transmitted, exclu- 
sively for the use of the Journal, by the most expeditious channels 
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which the extensive connexions and peculiar facilities of the proprietors 
and publishers enable them to command ; and a digest of Asiatic Intel- 
ligence, brought down to the last moment, occupying from fifty to se- 
venty closely-printed pages, carefully condensed and arranged, is pub- 
lished every month. It is well known that Eastern papers are rarely to 
be met wiA in England, and, were they accessible, their bulk would 
preclude their examination by most persons. 

This feature constitutes, however, but one province or department of 
the Asiatic Journal. It is, moreover, a popular miscellany, containing 
nearly one hundred pages of original literary and scientific matter, 
contributed by able pens in England, on the Continent of Europe, 
and in India, of a mixed and diversified complexion, adapted to all 
tastes. Thus this work, whilst, as a periodical vehicle of intellectual 
amusement, it comes within the category of a magazine, possesses, in 
addition, a feature of peculiar interest in its summary or chronicle of 
Asiatic news, which is calculated to at^act the curiosity of the public 
m general, but is of especial and essential importance to every one con- 
nected, immediately or remotely, with India, who, in its pages, may 
watch the welfare and advancement of their relations and friends. 

An analysis of the subjects and matters comprehended in each number 
ef the Asiatic Journal, will afford a better notion of the nature of the 
work than a general description. 

I.— ORIENTAL LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

Under this head, the Asiatic Journal is a receptacle of original 
papers on all topics of oriental literature, science, and criticism, in the 
widest sense of those terms, written by oriental scholars of the highest 
eminence, including occasional translations from various and interesting 
Eastern works; philological disquisitions; biblical illustrations, Ac. 
Besides these, there will be found biographical memoirs, valuable geo- 
graphical and commercial papers, and miscellaneous communications. 
The historical^ statistical, and commercial information respecting China 
and Japan, which will be found in the late numbers of the Asiatic 
Journal,, is of infinite importance in respect to our future relations 
with those empires, and will be found no where else. 

11.— TALES, LOCAL DESCRIPTIONS AND SKETCHES OF 
MANNERS. 

This class of original papers possess considerable interest to the 
general reader, inasimach as they superadd to the amusement derived 
from the perusal, bC hicidents, descriptions of local scenery, remarkable 
objects, and native portraitures, the advantage of obtaining accurate 
impressions of Eastern and Anglo-Eastern manners, and of correcting 
many false notiims respecting the peculiarities of Oriental Society^ 
which are imbibed in early life from absurd, though popular, draughts 
of it. 
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Iir.— UEVIfiWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

All works which fall even constructively within the scope of the 
Asiatic Journal^ receive in its pages a careful and strictly impartial 
examination^ and an analysis proportioned in extent to their im- 
portance and their adaptation to furnish amusement and information 
to its readers. The fidelity of its criticism has never been impugned. 

IV.— PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES AND LEARNED BODIES. 

Under this head^ ample reports are given of the Proceedings of 
Asiatic Societies throughout the world, with notices of the most 
important papers and transactions. 

V.— PARLIAMENTARY DOCUMENTS. 

These include carefully epitomized official accounts of finance, trade, 
&c . ; papers of political interest ; reports of committees, See. Many 
of these are extremely important, and most are overlooked and un- 
noticed in other publications. 

VL— DEBATES AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

This is another feature quite peculiar to the Asiatic Journal, 
which hiis reported exclusively, for the last eighteen years, ver/mtim, 
the debates in the Court of Proprietors of India Stock, in all matters, 
some of which are of great general, others of much private interest. 

VIL— ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 

This matter (as well as that mentioned under the succeeding title) 
is methodically disposed under local heads. It comprehends well- 
digested reports of law proceedings of interest in the Supreme and 
Mofussil Courts of India ; all topics of political, domestic, and com- 
mercial moment ; incidents and occurrences ; military operations ; 
geographical, antiquarian, and historical researches and discoveries 
made in India; details of native durbars ; politics and domestic 
transactions of independent Hindu states, and generally whatever 
comes within the well-known designation of " news.” 

VIII.— OFFICIAL AND STATISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Under this title, may be placed the information given in that portion 
of the Asiatic Journal ^led the Begisier/* which is a monthly 
annoqncement of all general and government orders issued throughout 
every part of British India, in the various departments ; all civil, 
military, ecclesiastical, marine, and medical appointments, promotions, 
and changes ; ^urts-martial and courts of inquiry ; shipping lists at 
the several presidencies, including dates of arrival and departure, 
rates of freight, &c. Complete lists of births, marriages, and deaths^ 
Sec. &c. 
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IX.— COMMERCIAL AND MERCANTILE INTELLIGENCE. 

Besides the details interspersed under other heads^ relating to 
trade with India, China, and the various countries of the East, the 
Asiatic Journal conUiins an accurate^ price-current, or report of the 
prices of the principal British commodities, at Calcutta, Madras, Bom- 
bay, Singapore, and Canton, with a trade-report from each of those 
places. The statement of Eastern securities and exchanges is brought 
down to the latest period, and comprizes every essential particular 
relative to the money-transactions of India and China. Lists of ships 
arriving and departing between England and the East, with miscel- 
laneous notices of casualties ; prices of Eastern commodities at home, 
commercial reports, pidces of stocks^and shares, are also given every 
month. 


X.— HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

All occurrences and transactions in Europe, relative to the East, find 
a place under this head, including debates in Parliament, law proceed- 
ings (comprehending very full reports of judgments in cases of 
appeals before the Privy Council, given nowhere else) ; promotions in 
the King's forces in the East ; names of passengers departing to or 
arriving from India, or expected ; births, marriages, and deaths, 
&c. &c. 

Prom this outline of the contents of each number of the Asiatic 
Journal, it must be apparent that it contains a body of matter, from 
which scarcely any class of readers in England would not derive infor- 
mation and amusement, in many respects original and attractive. Its 
papers on Asiatic literature will gratify the oriental scholar ; its com- 
mercial intelligence will prove of great utility to the mercantile comma- 
nity^ Contemplating intercourse with the now free regions of the East ; 
the student of general history and manners will find a chasm in his sources 
of information which this work alone can fill up ; the indolent reader 
will delight to have truth presented to him in a genuine native garb, 
which has all the decorations and charms of fiction ; and those who have 
connexions with India are furnished, in each month's journal, with a 
history of transactions there, and a report of all official matters which 
intimately concern their interest, up to so late a period, as frequently to 
anticipate the information communicated by letters. In all book-clubs, 
reading-societies, and circulating libraries, the Asiatic Journal ought 
to be found, since, without it, a material link in the chain of necessary 
channels of information must be wanting. 

* 

The Asiatic Jocbnal is published on the first of each month, with 
the other Magazines and ''Monthly Publications, price Ss. 6d., by 
Parbury, Allen, & Co., 7, Leadenhall>street, and may^ be had of all 
Booksellers in the United Kingdimi. 
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PARBURY, ALLEN, & CO., 

No. 7, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. 


Parts L II. III. and IV., price 208. each, 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF THK 

BOTANY, 

AND ^ 

OTHER BRANCHES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 

OF TlfK 

HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS; 

AND OF THE 

FLORA OF CASHMERE. 


Bv J. FORBES ROYLE, Esq,, F.L.S. & G.S., M.R.A.S. 

Of the Honouraide East-lndia Coittpanp*s Medical Esttihlishnicut ; Member nf the Axiatit , Mudit iii, 
Agricultural, wui Horticultural Societies of Calcutta ; late Suj/eriuicndeut of the 
Honourable Company's llotanic (Jartfen a't Saftarunivrc, 


Mr. Royle having been for several years Superintendent of the 
Honourable East-lndia Company's Botanic Garden at Saharunpore, in 
thirty degrees of latitude, one thousand miles to the north-west of Cal- 
cutta, and witliin thirty miles of the coramencement of the Ranges of the 
Himalaya, had necessarily, both from his situation ;md duties, consider- 
able opportunities for becoming acquainted witli the natural productions 
of those parts of the mountains which he had an opportunity of visit- 
ing, or could reach by means of his Plant-collectors. 

The plants, amounting to about four thousand species, were collected 
in the Plains which form tlie north-western provinces of India, in the 
successive mounttHin ranges of tlie Himalaya, in the valley of Cashmere, 
and in Kunnawur, a province on thcMiorth-east face of these mountains, 
'i'hesc have all safely arrived in this country, and will aiford abundant 
materials for giving a view of tlic vegetation of the Himalayan mouii< 
tains. 
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WOUKS OK INDIA. 


The work will be comprised in Ten Parts of large Quarto size^ 
each Number consisting of Ten coloured Plates, accompanied with 
descriptive Letter-press. The Plates will be executed with the greatest 
attention to accuracy, and in the best style of the art, from drawings 
made under direction of the Author. 

*' Replete with varied and important facta and references, no one can peruse this work without 
advantage and great satisfaction. So perfect do we regard this work in all its departments, that wc 
are sensible of no desideratum, except that of the remaining portion of it. The plates are very beau- 
tifully executed and coloured. Th:: geological stations of India must be more interesting to the 
geologist even than the botanist, who will, however, know how to priae them.*'— London Medical 
Gazette, 

•• A more valuable contribution has rarely been made to the science of natural history than by 
the splendid work of Mr. Royle. The prints are beautifully coloured. The work, in short, b highly 
deserving of public patronage.'*— Time*. 

The observations respecting the geographical description of the Flora of Northern India are 
very interesting, and the work will be valuable in supplying a rich mass of facts on the natural 
hbtory (using this term in an extended scale) of a part of the world, of which our knowlcnge has 
hitherto been vague and partial.” — Lwdun'a Gardener^e Ma/fazine, 

** Having noticed the former parts of this work, we have now to state, that as it advances its 
execution continues to be of the first-rate excellence. The book is'remarkably well got up, and it 
ought certainly to find its way into the library of every botanist.”— l&id. 

** We ihrmerly announced the promisetl appearance of this lm)H>rtant work t a perusal of the 
very interesting letter-press, and a careful examination of the well engraved and beautifully 
coloured plates of Himalayan plants and mrimab, fully realise the very favourable opinion we 
expressed of Mr. Royle's Illustrations, an opinion finmded on the well known and highly esteemed 
practical skill of our author as a naturalist, and his activity and intelligence as a traveller. The 
forty pages on the geographical dbtributions of the plants and the animate of the Himalayas, will 
be read with pleasure and delight, even by those not very deeply versed in the minutice of natural 
history. The getting up of the work is highly creditable to the publishers.**— Jorncson’s Edinburgh 
PhUoeophical Journal, 

•* We have great pleasure in announcing the publication of the second number of Mr. Royle's 
beautiful and valuable work, the contents of which cannot fail to interest the botanist and instruct 
the general reader.’*— Had. 

** We may now congratulate the public on a great blank In the physical geography of India being 
satisfactorily filled up by the appearance of this imporUnt work. The plates are remarkably good, 
and the general execution of the work reflects much credit upon both author and artists.**— .Asiatic 
Journal, 

*' The third part of this magnificent work fully redeems the promises tacitly held out by the 
first. It is pregnant not merely with information of a purely scientific nature, but with facts of 
general practical utility, bearing upon agricultural and mercantile topics.”— ifrid. 

*' It is not too much to say, of this very remarkable work, that it is indispensable to all who 
would acquire a knowledge of the vegetation, climate, and soil of the North of India. The first 
part only is yet before us ; but if we are to judge of the remainder by such a specimen, it would be 
difficult for us to speak too highly of its merits.**— ^rhefueum. 


LIST OF PLATES IN PART I. 

vTE. ZOOLOGY. 

4. Lagomys alpinus, Desm, Alpine hare. Nat. size. 

BOTANY. 


II rl. Anemone discolor. 2. Ranunculus poly pctalus. 

\3. Isopynim jrrandiilorum. 4. 1. microphyllum. 

12. Delphinium Cashmerianuin. 

13. Aconitum heteroiidiyilam. 

14. Gimicifuga frigtoa. 

15. MeconoMis acoleata. 

16. 1. Corydalis Cashmeriana. 2. Corydalis Govaniiina. 

17* Tauscheria desertorum. 

18. 1. Viola serpens. 2. V. reniforinis. 3. V. Kunawurensis. 

22. Grewia elastica. 
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LIST OF PLATES IN PART II. 

PLATE. FIG. GEOLOGY. 

'1. and 2. Sections of the Himalayan Mountains with the Sources of 
the Gangfcs, Jumna, and other rivers. 

1. s 3. Section of the Central Range of India, from Shcrgatty to Rogho- 

nautporc. 

Coal formation of Chinakooree on the Damooda. 

BOTANY. 

.Q fl. Polygala Myrsinitcs. 2. P. furcata. 3. P. crotalarioides. 

^ \ 4. P. triphylla. 

20. 1. Silenc Falconeriana. 2. Lychnis fimbriata. 

21. 1. Lcucostemmalatifolia. 2. L. angustifolia. 3. Arenaria festucoidc*. 

23. 1. Gossypium herbaccum. 2. G. arboreum. 

24. 1. Eurya acuminata. 2. Hypericum Japonicum. 

25. Cedrela serrata. 

26. 1. Cissus Rosea. 2. and 2.* Cissiis capreolata. 

27 . Geranium Lindleyanum. 

28. 1 . Impaticns bicolor. 2. 1, glandulifera. 

LIST OF PLATES IN PART III. 

PLATE. GEOLOGY. 

2. Fossil Plants of the Burdwan Coal Formation. 

FIG. ZOOLOGY. 

5. 1. Cervus Rutwa. Hodgs* 2. C. Dodiir. 

BOTANY. 

29. Dictamnus Himalayan us. 

31. 1. Evonyinusechinata. 2. Odina VYodier. 

31. 1. Edwardsia mollis. 2. Thermopsis barbatau 

33. 1. Astragalus leucocephalus. 2. Uraria lagopoidcs. 

34. 1. Genista versicolor. 2. Caragana Gerardiana. 

35. 1. Parochetus communis. 2. Smithia ciliata. 

37 . Cassia (Senna) lanccolata. 

38. 1. Prinsepia utilis, 2. Ccrasus cornuta. 


LIST OF PLATES IN PART IV. 

PLATE. FIG. BOTANY. 

30. Biebersteinia odora. 

39. 1. Sieversia elata. 2. Dalibardacalycina. 

40. 1. PotentillaCautleyana. 2. Potentilla pteropoda. 

3. Sibbaldia purpurea. 

42. 1. Rosasericea. 2. Rosa IVebbiana. « 

44. 1. Lythrum Cashmerianum. 2. Myricaria bracteata. 

45. 1 . Gonocarpus latifolia. 2. Sonerila tenera. 

46. 1. Philadelphus tomentosus. 2. Deutzia corymbosa. 

64. 1. Rhododendron lepidotum. 2. Rhododendron anthopogon. 

75 . 1. Primula rosea. 2. Primula elliptica. 

78. 1 . Rheum spiciforme. 
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WORKS ON INDIA. 


Vol. I. price \6s,j cloth boards (to be completed in two volumes), 

PRODROMUS FLORAE 
PENINSUUE INDL® ORIENTALIS, 

CO.VTAININO 

ABRIDGED DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PEANTS FOUND IN 
THE PENINSULA OF BRITISH INDIA; 

ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE NATURAL SYSTE»I. 

By ROBERT WIGHT, M.D., F.LS., Acad. Ciesar. Nat. Cur. Soc. Slir- 
pcon on the E. 1. C. Madras Establishment; and G. A. WALKER ARNOTJ\ 
A.M., F.L.S. & Il.S.E., &c. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BOTANY OP INDIA. 

By ROBERT WIGHT, M.D., F.L.S., In 1 vol.Bvo., price 7s. Gd.bds, 


QANOON-E-ISLAM; 

OR, THR 

CUSTOMS OF THE MOOSUIMANS OF INDIA ; 

Comprising^ a full and exact Account of their varioiLS Rites and Ceremonies^ 
from the moment of Birth till the hour of Death ; including; their Fasts and 
Festivals (particularly the Mohuirum); their Vows and Oblations for every 
Month in the Year; their diiferent Tribes and Sects, Saints, and Devotees; 
Religious Tenets, Prayers, and Ablutions; the Calculation of Nativities, 
Necromaiicv, Exorcism, Casting out Devils, &c. &c. &c. By JAFFUR 
SHURREEF (a Native of the Deccan); composed under the direction of, 
and translated by G. A. HERKLOTS, M.D., Surgeon on the Madras Esta- 
blishment. In 1 vol. Svo., price IG.?. boards. 

** In this work, the student at home, but especially the public servant in India, will possess a 
fund of Indispensable information.”— vtsiatic Joumai. 

** This work minutely describes the whole ceremonial life of a Moosulinaii flrom the womb to the 
grave. A more curious, and for the subject a more valuable work, has not ap))carud in the depart' 
meat of oriental lltCTature.”— 5pecta^>i*. 


A MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. 

INCLUDINO 

MALWA AND ADJOINING PROVINCES, 

With the History and Copious Illustrations of the Past and Present Con- 
dition of that Country. By Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B., 
K.L.S., F.H.S., &c. Third Edition, illustrated with an Original Map, 
Tables of Revenue, Population, &c. In 2 vols. 8vo., price 8s. boards. 

'* Sir John Malcolm is too well known as a soldier, statesman, and author, to require from us 
any euloglum. We shall only, in reference to the latter capacity, observe, that his * Memoir on 
Coitral India’ is in every respect worthy of his fonner productions.”— Review. 

•• The work before ui is stamped in every part with the thoughts of a statesman, and the high 
and Ivmourable feeling of a gentleman.”— British Critic. 

•• In recommending this work to the notice of the public, we could not employ terms too strong 
to convey our high opinion of its great interest, value, aiid importance.”— Joumai. 

" Such a vrorIL cahnot be too highly characterized.”— Or/ente/Ham/d. 

*' It fumbhes a vast accession of knowledge with reference to some parts of India liithesto very 
Imperfectly known to Europeans.”— Literary Museum. 

*• We feel it quite impossible to do any thing like jusllcc to this full and excellent work.”— 
hUeraru Gazette. 
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THE EAST INDIA GAZETTEER; 

Containing particular Descriptions of the Empires, Kingdoms, Principa- 
lities, Provinces, Cities, &c. of Hindostan, and the adjacent Countres, India 
beyond the Ganges, and the Eastern Archipelago ; together with Sketches of 
the Manners, Customs, Institutions, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, 
Revenues, Population, Castes, Religion, History, &c. of their various Inhabi- 
tants. By the late WALTER HAMILTON. In 2 vols. Bvo., price jCI. 125. 
boards. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OP THE HINDUS, 

WITH 

NOTICES OP VARIOUS MOUNTAIN AND ISLAND TRIBES WHO INHABIT 
THE TWO PENINSULAS OP INDIA AND THE NEIGHBOURING ISLANDS. 

In three Parts: — ^l''he first containing the Hindu Mythology; the second. 
Notices of Various Tribes ; and the third, a Dictionary of the Mythological 
and religious Terms of the Hindus. Compiled from the best Authorities, 
with Plates, illustrative of the principal llindii Deities. By CHARLES 
COLEM AN, Esq. In 1 vol. 4to., price £ 2 , 2. cloth boards. 

** V^c caniiDt cxagf;eratc the utility of a work like Mr. Coleman's. Although there are works in 
our language which furnish a thread of dircctlon-^t the head of which we should place the 
excellent Hindu Pantheon of Major Moor— a more copious work was wanting, and Mr. Coleman 
seems to have diligently availed himself of the materials already in print in addition to his own 
Oriental collection (which we believe is one of the largest private ones) in the volume before us."— 
Asiatic Journal. 

•• It appears to be the fruit of great and well-directed research. Its information touching Hindu 
mythology is of the most authentic, and. In many poiats. novel description ; and the engravings, 
at^ut forty in number, admirably illustrate the subject. Mr. Coleman has added a contribution of 
sterling worth to our Oriental literature."— Lito'arj^ Gazette, 

** We have rarely perused a work more entitled to attention than the learned but highly interest- 
ing volume now under notice. It is impossible, within the space to which we arc necessarily 
limited, to render justice to the extraordinary industry, skill, and talent, displayed by Mr. Cole- 
man ." — New Monthljf Magazine, 

•• The subject has been already handicil by various writers on India, but by none so comprehen- 
sively. and at the same time so intelligibly, as by the gentleman whose work is now before us. 
The author has dis]ilaycd great industry as well as ability, in the description of a subject rci>lute 
with dilHcultles.” — Monthly Review. 


TRANSLATION OF SEVERAL 
PRINCIPAL BOOKS, PASSAGES, and TEXTS of THE VEDS, 

AND OP 

SOME COXTUOVERSTAL WORKS ON RRAIIMINICAL THEOLOGY. 

By RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY. In 1 vol. 8vo., price 7s. boards. 

** This work embodies, in a convenient and authentic form, some valuable materials for appre- 
ciating the real character of pure Brahminical Theology."— Asiotic Journal. 

•• This Is one of the most curious collections that has ever appeared in print; we sincerely admire 
his character and learning, as well as his writings, which are expressive of the highest intelligence, 
devoted to the progress and happiness of mankind, as the first link wliich connects the eastern and 
the western world .” — Revue Enej/clopcWque, 

** Few works possess so many claims to the attention of persons interested in the study of Indian 
philosophy and religion as these translations of fragments of the Vedas and controversial treatises by 
the celebrated Brahmin Rf(jah Rammohun Roy."— Joamo/ dcs Savans, 

•• We have no hesltotion In recommending this work as well worthy of attention, in consequence 
of the peculiar nature of the subject, and still more singular character of the author."— MvnfA/i/ 
Review. 

•* A work well worthy of tho attention of those who desire to form a correct estimate of pure 
Hinduism. We may adti. as another recommendation to the work, that it may eventually prove 
a help to the dlfllliBioti of Cliristlanlly.'— Timer. 

** It Is interesting to mark tlie spirituality and bcucvolciicc of his mind ; its superiotily to tho 
common tmie of controversy .” — Monthly Repository, 

** This book is a curiosity in literature."— Courier. 
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TRAVELS PROM INDIA TO ENGLAND, 

Comprehending a Visit to the Barman Empire, and a Journey through 
Persia, Asia Minor, European Turkey, &c., in the Years 1825-26; containing 
a Chronological Epitome of the late Military Transactions in Ava; an 
Account of the Proceedings of the present Mission from the Supreme Go- 
vernment of India to the Court of Tehran ; and a Summary of the Causes 
and Events of the late War between Persia and Russia. With Sketches of 
Natural History, Manners, and Customs, and illustrated with Maps and 
coloured Lithographic Prints. By JAMES EDWARB ALEXANDER, 
Esq., H.P., late H.M. 13th Light Dragoons. In 1 vol. 4to., price ^£1. 11s. 6d. 


SELECT SPECIMENS 

or THS 

THEATRE OF THE HINDUS, 

Translated from the original Sanscrit ; together witli an Account of their 
Dramatic System, Notices of the different Dramas, &c. By Professor 
HORACE llA YMAN WILSON, of the University of Oxford. In 3 vols. 
8vo. Second Edition (reprinted from the Calcutta Edition). 

The dramas selected are the Mrichichakati, Vikrama and Urvasi, Malati 
and Madhava, Uttara Rama Cheritra, Madra Rakshasa, and Retnavali. 

** Thii work, by one of our most accomplished oriental scholars, is delightful from its novelty ; 
but Its true praise Is that it unfolds before us tlia finest part of a national literature, and thereby 
illustrates a highly interesting national character.^Otoekteooers Magazine* 

This Is a most important addition to our lit«ature, and will surprise those literary men who 
were, till now, but Uttie acquainted with the leaning of the Hindus. No man with a library will 
find it complete without these volumes, for which we are deeply indebted to Mr. Wilson.**— Neto 
Monthly Magassine.’ 

** That there is a Hindu Drama, and a noble one, was hardly known in England till Professor H. 
Wilson published his Sdect Specimens i and how few people In England even know any thing more 
about it than what we have shewed by extracts and analysis of the beautiful romance of Vikrama 
and Urvasi, or the Hero and the Nymph. Many thousands must have been surprised to find so 
much of finest fisney and of purest feeling in a poetry which they had before suppos^ was all empti- 
ness or Inflation, and that the Hindus have a Sbakspeare in their Kalidasa. The Translator has 
' nobly done his duty, and his volumes are an important addition to dramatic literature.*'— fifock- 
wooie Magazine, 


THE EAST-INDIAN CALCULATOR; 

Or, Tables for assisting Computation of Batta, Interest, Commission, Rent, 
Wages, &c. in Indian Money; with copious Tables of the Exchanges between 
London, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and of the relative Value of Coins 
current in Hindostan ; Tables of the Weights of India and China, with their 
respective proportions, &c« To which is subjoined, an Account of the Monies, 
Weights, and Measures of India, China, Persia, Arabia, dec., collected from 
the best Sources and latest Authorities. By THOMAS THORNTON, 
M.R.A.S. In one large vol. 8vo., price £\. Is. boards. 


THE MAHAVANSI, THE RAJA-RATNXcARI, AND THE 

RAJAVALI, 

■ ‘ FOaMXNO 

THE SACRED AND HISTORICAL BOOKS OF CEYLON; 

Also a Collection of Tracts illustrative of the Doctrines and Literature of 
Buddhiitti ; translated from the Singhalese. Edited by EDW ARD UPH AM, 
M.R.A<S. and F.S.A., Author of the History and Doctrines of Buddhism, 
the History of the Ottoiran Empire, dec. dec. In 3 vols. 8vo. price £ 2 , 28. 
boards. 
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CHINA. 

AN OUTLINE OF ITS GOVERNMENT, LAWS, AND POLICY. 

And of the British and Foreign Embassies to, and Intercourse with, that 
Empire. With a Chart of Canton River. By PETER AUBER, Secretary to 
the Honourable tiio Court of Directors of the East-India Company. Bvo., 
price lOs. fid. do. bds. 

** This work shews very extensive reading on the topic to which it relates, and will be perused 
not only with satisfaction but with pleasure and interest.’'— Time*. 

The subject is good, and the author a man of business, who has had access to the best sources 
of information.”— S/MMrtotor. 

** No person but a gentleman in Mr. Aubei's ofiicial situation, and like Mr. Auber thoroughly 
conversant with the subject, could have produced the work before us; a work which we trust will 
meet with the attention of every Individual about to embark in the China trade; it evinces an 
intimate knowledge with the abstruse science of political economy, in all its branches, an accurate 
acquaintance with the history, commercial policy, and navigation laws of Britain, and contains the 
most complete description of the Chinese policy which has ever appeared. In fact, this important 
work displays the operations of a comprehensive mind, actuated by generous and liberal views, and 
stimulate into action by patriotic motives.”— Naraf and Military Gazette, 

The Important change which has hem made in our commercial relations with the Chln^ 
empire naturally excites, in those who intend to avail themselves of the change, a desire for lnfor« 
ination upon all points connectctl with those relations. The British public could not look to a 
better source for such infotmation, than to a gentleman whose oflicial situation and experience 
have afforded him the real means of acquiring extensive knowledge of the various topics relating 
to British intercourse with China, and whose talents, diligence, and accuracy, are well ascertained 
by his excellent < Analysis of the East-IndIa Company.’ We can hardly add to the recommendation 
wtiich it receives flrom the name it bears on^the title-page.”— Journal, 

** This is a work that may be emphatically called practical. All that the Chinese will permit us 
to know of themselves is here decidedly set fmth, and those who may be compelled, or who are de- 
sirous to have dealings with them, may learn what they have to expect. We hesitate not to say, it 
should be very generally iicrused. To the merchant, such perusal Is a matter of the most urgent 
necessity. We conclude by saying, that this work on China is got up with the temperate good sense 
of a man inured to business, and it is not only a valuable, but a most opportunely -produced volume*'* 
•^Metropolitan Magazine, 

** We cannot conceive a publication of greater utility than the volume before us. Mr. Aubcr*s 
outline of Chinese history is clear and concise; not only sufficient as It refers to tlie principal suldect 
under his consideration, but interesting in its general features. It is exactly the kind of book which 
the times want ; a book of much informaUem for the public, a wholesome guide to merchants and 
ship-owners, and a vade mecum to those who actually embark in the Just opening trade to China. 
This panegyric will no doubt lead to its being widely consulted. In conclusion we have only 4o 
repeat, that we consider this volume to be one of great value, and worthy of being relied upon by 
the many who are deeply interested in the nuitters it so ably developes.”— Gazette, 


REMARKS ON THE EXTERNAL COMMERCE AND 
EXCHANGES OF BENGAL; 

With an Appendix of Accounts and Estimates. By G.A PRINSEP, Esq. 
In 8vo., price 5s, 6(1. boards. 

** Mr. Prinsep’s Remarks betray a close and accurate knowledge of the suldect; they are calcu- 
lated to dispel doubt, and obviate errors; and must prove extremely usefol, not only to the mcr- 
chant and manufacturer, but to all persons interest^ in East-India funds at home or abroad.”— 
Aakitlc Joumai, 


ZOOLOGICAL RESEARCHES in JAVA and the Neighbouring 
Islands ; with coloured Plates, r^resenting Native Quadrupeds and Birds. 
By THOMAS HORSFIELD, M.D. F.L.S., &c. In 1 laige vol. royal 4to., 
price X8. Ss. boards. 

•• The present vrork of Dr. Honflekl's discovers several species of animals hitherto unknown to 
sooioglsts, and which are not in the large collection at Paris or Leyden. It is formed with mudi care, 
and will be of great use in the advancement of natural sciences.”— BuBetin gMral et unioersef dee 
Annoncee et dee Nouvellee Seimiifiquee, 

This is a valuable work. The plates, by Mr. W. Daniell, are in his best manner, and those 
containing the anatomical details are superior to any hitherto published in this country. The author 
appears to be actuated by a sincere and sealous sflirit of investigation. What he has observed he has 
minutely described, and those details are useful, and indeed highly valuable to the scienUllcj:'— 

Philoeophical Magazine, 
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WORKS ON INDIA 


THE POLITICAL, FINANCIAL, AND COMMERCIAL 
CONDITION OP THE ANGLO-EASTERN EMPIRE, IN 1832 ; 

An Analysis of its Home and Forcig^n Governments, and a Practical Exa- 
mination of the Doctrines of Free Trade and Colonization, with reference 
to the Renewal or Modification of the lion. East-India Company’s Charter. 
By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, late of H.M. Ships « Leven” and 
“ Barracouta,” and Member of the Asiatic Society of Bcng^al, &c. Second 
Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo., price 9s. boards. 

** One of the most comprehentive publications on the East- India Question wc have yet seen, and 
which contains a variety of striking facts very forcibly put. Wc simply recommend those who wish 
to form a correct opinion upon the subject, to read this book, ond tlioso who arc obliged to retain 
their opinloii, to answer it— if they can,'*’— Asiatic Jautual, 

** We arc not Insensible to the value of Mr. Martin's statements ; in these there is a fulness, an 
accuracy, a dcsiie to make no reservation, which will win many readers to hU volume." — .tthoincum. 

** This very able work is calculated to throw more light on the true position in which England 
and India now statul, than any other we have yet met with ." — United Kinpidom. 

** We have no hesitation in recommending this work to our readers at a text book of useful facts 
relative to the Diitbh possessions in the East-Indies.”— Cut/ Wcr. 


Also, by the same Author, 

The PAST and PRESENT STATE of the TEA-TRADE of 
ENGLAND, and of the CONTINENTS of EUROPE and AMERICA ; 
and a Comparison between the Consumption, Price of, and Revenue derived 
from. Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Wine, Tobacce^ Spirits, &c. InSvo., price 5s. sewed. 


ORIGINES BIBLICiE; 

OH 

RESEARCHES IN PRIMEVAL HISTORY. 

By CHARLES T. BEKE. Volume the First. (With a Map.) Price 

10s. 6d. 

This work is an attempt, from the direct Evidence of the Scriptures them* 
selves, to determine the Positions of the Countries and Places mentioned in 
the Old Testament, and the Order in which they were peopled ; and to explain 
the Origin and Filiation of the various Races of Mankind, and of the Lan- 
guages spoken by them. It is intended to he completed in another volume. 

The title of this work is sufficiently Indicative of its contents. The author maintains the high 
authenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures in all matters relating to the history of tlte world, and their 
superiority over all heathen autliorlties whatever, and argues for the correctness of Scripture Geo- 
graphy. lib researches and deductions are given In that fair and amiable spirit which we hope will 
not be lost upon the opponents that he seems prqiared to expect."— G/ube, June 3. 

** It docs not fall within the plan of aiMwspapcr to criticise such a learned and elaborate work as 
Mr. Deke^s Orlginea Biblicse / otherwise we should have had great pleasure in noticing the extensive, 
yet unpedantic research, and the earnest and judicious reasoning with which ho supjiorts his diffbr- 
ent hypotheses."— Tintea, June 10. 

** It will be seen from this work, that the ingenuity of its author is supported by as much proof, 
in general, as criticism and the remains of antiquity arc capable of alToriling. Ills hypotheses arc 
rendered as probable as reasoning from scriptural hints can make them, and reflect equal credit on 
his ingenuity and on his research."— Ajriaric Journal, June 1034. 

** We regret that mur narrow limits must prevent us from paying the tribute so Justly merited by 
the aiithor of this scholastic and deeply interesting work. It Is much too Important to be passed 
over with a brief notice; and as it is imiiossibie for us to enter deeply into the subject-matter, wc 
must content ourselves with recommending it to the study of those who arc anxious to penetrate tlic 
veil thrown over early history, fnd to arrive at satisfactory conclusions uiion points which tend to 
the cstablbhment of the authority of the Bible.”— Cto«r# Journal, June 14. 


HINDU LAW ; principally with reference to such Portions of it as 
concern the Admuiistration of Justice in the King’s Courts in India. By Sir 
Thomas Strange, lute Chief Justice of Madras. In 2 vols. royal 8vo., 
price .£]. 11 8. Gd. Ixiards. 

•• The work has been abl ckccutcd.”— ^siaOc Journal, 
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WORKS 

IN TUB 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 


By JOHN SIIAKKSPEAR, Esi]. 

A DICTIONARY, HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH. 

Third Edition, much cidar^^cd in 4to. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE. 

Third Edition, cnIar<vod and improved, in 4to., price £]. Is. boards. 

MUNTAKIIABAT-I-HINDI; on SELECTIONS in HINDUSTANI. 

With Verbal Translations and a Grammatical Analysis of some parts, for 
the Use of Students of the Lanj^uag^e. In 2 vols. 4to , price £ 2 . 2s. boai'ds. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND SINGHALESE, 

AND 

SINGHALESE AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 

Under the Patronage of the Government of Ceylon. By the Re^'crend 
B. CLOUGH, We.««leyan Missionary. (Colombo, printed l&l.) ln‘2 vols. 
Svo., price £ 2 , 5s. boards. 

Also, by the same Author, 

A COMPENDIOUS PALI GRAMMAR, 

With a Copious Vocabulary in the same Language. (Colombo, printed 
1824.) In 8vo., price 15s. boards. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE T,HAI, OR SIAMESE LANGUAGE. 

By Captain JAMES LOW, of the Hon. East>India Company*s Military 
Service. In 4to., price .£1. boards. 


HAFT KULZUM, OR THE SEVEN SEAS : 

A Dictionary and Grammar of the Persian Language, by His late Majesty 
the KING of OUDE. In 7 vols. folio. Price £ 30 . 

This splendid work was printed at the Royal Press in the city of Lucknow. 
The first six volumes contain thc.Dictiooary, and the seventh the Grammar. 


THE GULISTAN, 

OR 

ROSJa.GARO£N OF MUSLE HUDDEEN SHAIK SAOY OF SHEERAZ. 

In the original Persian, being a carefully corrected and revised Edition of 
that formerly published by FRANCIS pLADWIN. In 8yo.^ price 16a.. 
boards.— Or a Translation in English, dvo., Ds. 
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ORIENTAL WORKS IMPORTED DY 


A GRAMMAR OF THE TURKISH LANGUAGE; 

With a Preliminary Discourse on the Language and Literature of the Turk- 
ish Nations, a copious Vocabulary, Dialogues, a collection of Extracts in 
Prose and Verse, and lithographed Specimens of various Ancient and Modem 
Manuscripts. By ARTHUR LUMLEY DAVIDS. In 4to, price .€1. Ss. 
boards. 

A work replete with intelligence— delbrmed bf no hypotheils or theoriec— Mnsible, clear, 
acutek and though on a dry aut^^. CKoeedingly entertaining."— LUernyy Oacette, 

** Never perhapi were the rulea for acquiring a difficult language laid down In a manner aoalmple, 
and at the same time intermixed with so great a variety of the most interesting information. In* 
deed, we may venture to say, that a glance at this work would be sufficient to induce one to study 
the Turkish Language* It is without exception the most heautiftil specimen of Oriental Typogra- 
phy we have ever seen."— G<mrleman*« Magazine. 

•• We are quite astonished at the extent of reading displayed in Mr. Davids' Preliminary Dis- 
course. We most cordially recommend the work to the notice of every lover of Turkiidi Literature. 
— Aatettc Journal, 


IMPORTED FROM INDIA : 

PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION AT CALCUTTA. 


I. Moolukhkhcjs - oot -Tuwarekkh 
( in Persian), being an Abridgment of the 
celebrated historical Work called the Seir 
Mootakhcrin. Royal 4to« £1. 158. 
boards. 

2 MoojiZ’OOL-qanoon ; a Medical 
Work (in Arabic). By Alee bin Alee II 
Huzm (Ibn-ool-Nufees). 4to. £l, bds. 

3. HHAtn Kavya ; a Poem, on the 
Actions of Rama (in Sanscrit). With 
Commentaries. In 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
£2. 10s. boards. 

4. Lagbu Kaumudi: a Sanscrit Gram- 
mar. By Vadanija. Royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

5. Mugdhabopha : a Sanscrit Gram- 
mar. By Vopadeva. Royal J2mo. Ts, 6d. 
boards. 

6. Nyaya Sutra Vritti, the Lc^cal 
Aphorisms of Gotnma (in Sanscrit). With 
a Commentary. 8vo. lOs. 6d. boards. 

7. Bhasiia Partchheoa and Sid- 
DHANTA Muktavali: an Elementary 
Treatise on the Terms of Logic, with its 
epmmentary (in Sanscrit). Royal 8yo. 
78. 6d. boards. 

8. lJLAVATi,a Treatise on Arithmetic, 
translated into Persian, from the Sanscrit 
of Bliascam Acbarya. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
boards. 

9. Selections, Descriptive, Scientific, 
and Historical ; translate into Persian, 
for the use of Native Yontb. Royal' 8vo. 
148. boards. 

10. Sahitya Derpaka i a Treatise 
on Rhetorical Cognposition (in Sanscrit). 
By Viswuiatli Kavir^. Royal 8vo. 14s. 
boards. 


If. Mejmua Shemshi : a Summary of 
the Copernican System of Astronomy 
(in Persian). ]2mo. 2s. 6d. stitched. 

12. Futawa Alemgiri; a collection 
of Ofinionsand Precepts of Mohammedan 
Law, compiled by command of the Em- 
peror Arungzeb Alemgir (in Arabic). 
3 volt, royal 4to. ^9. 15s. 

13. Short Anatomical Description 
of the Heart, translated into Arabic, by 
John Tytler. 8vo. Ss. 6d. boards. 

14. Daya Tatwa : q Treatise on the 
Law of Inheritance, by Raghunandana 
Bbattdchdrya (in Sanscrit). 8vo. 8s. bds. 

15. Daya Krama Sangbaha : a 
Compendium of the Order of Inheritance 
(in ^nscrit). 8vo. 88. boards. 

16. Daya Bhaga ; or, Law of Inhe- 
ritance ; with a Commentary by Krishna 
Terkalankara (in Sanscrit). 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

17. Kavya Prakasa : a Treatise on 
Poetry and Rhetoric, by Mammata Acha- 
rya (in Sanscrit). 8vo. ICs. boards. 

18. Vedanta Sara: Elements of 
Theology, according to the Vedas ; with 
a Commentary (in Sanscrit). 8vo. ISs. 
boards. 

19. Vyavahara Tatwa ; a Treatise 
on Judicial Proceedings, by Raghunan- 
dana Bhatt6chdrya (in Sanscrit). 8vo. 8s. 
boards. 

20. Ch,hutru Frukash : a Biojgra- 
phical Account of Ch,butru Sal, Raja of 
Boondelkund, by Lai Kuvi (in Brij 
Bliakha). Edited by Capt. W. PaiCR* 
8vo. 168. boards. 
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2L The Kifayah, a Commentary on 
the Hidayah ; a Treatise on the Ques- 
tions of Idohammadan Law. By Hukeein 
Mouhivee Abdool Mujeed, and others (in 
Arabic). 4to. £2. 10s. sewed. 

22. The In AY AH : a Commentary on 
the Hidayah : a Work on Mohummudan 
Law, compiled by Mohummud Akmul- 
ooddeen, Ibn Muhmood, &c. (in Arabic). 
4to. £ 1 . 17s. 6. sewed. 

23. Menu Sanhita : the Institutes 
of Menu, with the Commentary of Khul- 
Ittka Bliutta (in Sanscrit). 2 vols. 8vo. 
£ 1 . ds. sewed. 

24. Mitakshaba : a Compendium of 
Hindu Law, by Vijnaneswara, founded 
on the Texts of Yfynawalkya. The Vya- 
vahara Section or Jurisprudence (in San- 
scrit). 8vo. 14s. sewed. 


25. Uttara Rama Chebitra, or 
Continuation of the History of Rdma, a 
Dnima, by Bhavabhuti. (Sanscrit.) 8vo. 
2s. 6d. sewed. 

26. Malatx and Madhava : a Drama 
in Ten Acts, by Bhavabhuti. (Sanscrit.) 
8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

27. Mudra Rakshasa, or the Signet 
of the Minister, a Drama, by Visakha 
Datta. (Sanscrit.) 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

28. ViKBAMORVAsi, or Vikrama and 
Urvasi : a Drama, by Kdlidasa. (San- 
scrit.) 8vo. 28. sewe^ 

29. Mrichchakati, a Comedy, by Su- 
draka Raja (in Sanscrit). 8vo. 16s. sewed. 

30. Retnavali, a Drama in Four 
Acts, by Sliri Hersha Deva (in Sanscrit.) 
8ro. 2s. 6d. sewed. 


The ORIENT PEARL for 1834. Silk, price 16s. 


THE BENGAL ANNUAL. A Literary Keepsake for 1834. Price 

18s. Also for 1830, 1831, and 1832. Price 15s. each. 


Dedicated by permission to his Excellency the Right Hon. Lord William 
Bentinck, G.C.B. and G.C.F., Governor-general and Commander-in-chief 
in India. 

A NEW and IMPROVED MAP of VARIOUS ROUTES between 
EUROPE and INDIA, comprehending WESTERN and NORTHERN 
ASIA, together with ASIA MINOR and Egypt. By J. B. Tassin^ Four 
Sheets, coloured, cloth case, £ 2 , 


ASIATIC RESEARCHES. Vol. 18. Royal 4to., price £2. 2s. bda 


FLORA INDICA; or, DESCRIPTION of INDIAN PLANTS. 

By the late William Roxburgh, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. &c. Edited by 
W. Carey. A New Edition. (Calcutta, 1832.) Vols. I., II., and HI. 
8vo. price £3. 18s. boards. 

The present edition to be completed in four volumes. 


TRANSACTIONS of the AGRICULTURAL and HORTICUI^ 

TURAL SOCIETY of INDIA. Vol. I. in 8vo., price lOs. boards. 

An ACCOUNT of STEAM VESSELS, and of Proceedings con- 
nected with STEAM NAVIGATION in BRITISH INDIA. Compiled by 
O. A. Prinsbp. In royal 4to., with Map and Plates, price .£1. Is. boards. 

MEMOIRS of MOMUMMUD AMEER KHAN, translated from 
the PERSIAN, by H. T. Prinsep. In 1 Vol. 8vo. 15s. boards. 


Captain POGSON'S NARRATIVE during a TOUR to CHATEE- 

GAON, 1831. In 8vo. price 58. sewed. 


An English Index to the PLANTS of INDIA. By H. Piddington 
Foreign Secretary, Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Calcutta. In 
1 V ol. 8vo., price 9s. boards. 
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VALUABLE MAPS, CHARTS, ATLASSES, &c. 

ALL COMPILED FROM ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 


MAPS OF INDIA. 

A NEWLY CONSTRUCTED and EXTENDED MAP of INDIA, 

nnd of the BURMAN EMPIRE, from the latest Surveys of the host Autho- 
rities. On six sheets, jirice £2. 12s. Gri. ; or on cloth, in a case, ^3. 13s. 6d. ; 
or on cloth, with Rollers, varnished, .£4. 4s. 

Among the great maM of materials used in. the construction of tliis Map, the following may be 
particulariaed : — the Surveys of Colonel M'Kmzie in the Mysore ; of Hrigmlicr Lanibton, as well as 
numerous Positions determined by him in the course of his Trigonometrical Operations ; of Colonel 
Hodgson and Captains Webb and White in the Mountainous Districts; of Captain Franklin In 
Bundlecuiid ; of Captain Johnson in Bhopal; of Lieut. Wilcox in Assam; of Lieut. Fisher in 
Syllict; and of Lieut. Pemberton in MunliKXir. Malwa is copied fiotn Sir John Malcolm’s Map. 
The latest routes of Mr. Moorcroft have also been inserted. 


SMALLER MAP of INDIA^ and of the BURMAN EMPIRE, 
compiled from the latest Documents. On One larj^^e Sheet, 1 Hs. ; or on cloth, 
in a Case, or with Hollers, i;l. 5s. ; or with Rollers, varnished, .£1. 9s. 

MAP of the WESTERN PROVINCES of HINDOOSTAN, con- 
stnicted from the most recent Survilys, and Tnscribod to Major-General Sir 
John Malcolm, G.C.B., K.L.S., Stic. On Four Sheets of Atlas, price 
£1, I Is. 6d. ; or on Cloth, in a Case, £2. 5s, 

MAPS of INDIA, viz, — 1. G^eral and Commercial. — 2. Political. 
—3. Military. — 4. Revenue. — 5. Ji^icial. Compiled by John Walker, by 
order of the Ri|fht Hon. the Board of Commissioners for the Adairs of India. 
On One Sheet 4to. atlas. Each Is. 


A MAP of CHINA and the ADJACENT COUNTRIES, including 

Corea, part of Japan, the Islands of Formosa, Philippines, &c. Compiled 
from the Charts by Captain Ross and other Surveyors of the Eust-India Com- 
pany, and the latest authentic Documents. One lar^fe Sheet, coloured Ss. ; 
on Cloth in a Case, Us. — on Cloth, with Holler, 129. Gd.— or varnished, 14s.—- 
or in frame, varnished, ^1. 14. 6d. 


INDEX, containing the Names and Geographical Positions of all 
Places in the MAPS of INDIA, designed to facilitate the use of those Maps. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. price lOe. boards. 

GENERAL CHART from ENGLAND to CHINA, including die 
Indian Seas; inscribed to James Horsburgh, F.R.8., &c. &c. On One largo 
Sheet, price 7s, 6d. ; or on Cloth,, bound, lOs. 6d. ; or on Cloth, bound and 
coloured, 12s. 

** lu utility If not conSned to nautical persons, or passengen on board ship ; but it will afford 
a most convonient means of reference in the library and counting-house^**— ifslaffc Journal, 




REMARKS 

On the nanofactoze of Patent and ether Article, 

Of General and Acknowledged Utility^ 

THE PATENT EVER-POINTED PENCIL, an initruiuent univcraaK/ alluweil to be of the greateat 
vtilitj, and particularly rocommemied to (lie public ; but care must l)e taken ,n purchasing the Patent Pencil/ 
(as well as the Leads fur replenishing the same,) as the utility depends on the matheniatical nicety with 
whicli they are made. Observe, the spurious Pencils |enerally have Steel Puints, are never made to any «S- 
act size, and are useless ; the spurious Leads are a mixture of common Lead Dust and Antimony, and of all '' 
manner of sizes , they choke up the Pencil Case, and create an unjust prejudice against the genuine article. 

To DETBrr FRAUD. — ^'J'lie Patentees inform tlic public that b 11 Pencils having Points are frauds, 
and to avoid all inconvenience, the following remarks on purchasing will ensure them a genuine article sea ^ 
^ the Pencil has the name S. MORDAN fie Co. 3fttkert and ratentees,*' on the body of the case. Tiio 
proper Leads for replenishing the case, have on each Box, a yellow belt, with the word ** Warranted’^ on if, 
and a red sealing-wax impression bearing the initials ** 8. M. fie Co.” 

Shopkeepers in provincial 'towns would do well to observe the above remarks, to prevent their bebg 
imposed upon, the public being much inconvenienced in not being supplied with the genuine article. 

CEDAR PENCILS. — Artists and others are particularly requested to try their BLACK LEAD 
PENCILS in Cedar, made from the pure Cumberland I^ead, selected with the greatest care ; have been 
pronounced by the most compeUmt judges of the day. the best extant. ('See J. D. Hardiog’i Work on. 
Pencil Drawings.^ ^'fliis article is patronized in all the Government Offices. 

THE PATENT OBLIQUE PEN, the only straight Pen. This peculiarity is owing to the slit being 
^ parallel to tiie angular slope of the writing, which gives it tliat freedom in use, which is unequalled by any 
other Pen, by the direction in which both nibs are brought into use at the same time, the writer is not 
operating upon one edge of tlie nib, and tlie contrary edge of the. other at the same instant ; but upon the 
^square surfaces or points of both together. Bulb nibs are tlius brought into constantly equal wear, and a free- 
dom is secured which no other metal Pen ever possessed. The Patent Oblique Pen is the most perfect 
hitlierto offered. 

STEEL PENS OF THE ORDINARY SHAPE.'— To persons, who from long habit, prefer a Pen oi 1 
the usual shape, S. M. fie Co's. New Siraiglit Steel Pen will be found on trial the best and cheapest now in use. 

The care taken in their manufacture, will enable us to warrant every Pen issued : not more than one in 
twenty are good of the common trash sold as Steel Pens, consequently only in appearance cheap. 

b PORTABLE QUILL PENS. — There are many persons who do not like Steel Pens, and prefer the 
Quill, to those the PORTABLE QUILL PENS, and Silver Pen Holder, are pa^icularly recommended ; 
in Boxes containing Fifty and One Hundred. 

” S. M. & Co. Makers," are marked on each Box, and are warranted. ^ 

SEVEN GUARDED LOCK. — Tliere are few persons, bat have property of some kind to secure from 
prying curiosity or theft. No Lock can be secure that has Duplicate Keys in existence, or that will alioir 
of an impression being taken of the Key to produce a facsimile, so easy in ail ihirded and tumbler Locks. 
The most serious Robberies have taken place by means of Duplicate Keys, which allow the dishonest to re- 
lock without suspicion ; this is fully borne out by the Police Reports. The only Lock that gives positivs 
security is the SEVEN-GUARDED LOCK. The infinite variety of Changes of which the Key is sus- 
ceptible, whicli causes every successive Key to differ from all which have preceded it, makes litis liock 
perfectly secure. An inspection of tlic iiiachiiH: will justify this assertion. 

This Lock is patronized hy the Government Offices, also at Newgate, Whitecross Street, and Warwick. 
There is scarcely a banking- liuuse in London but have tlicse Locks more or less on their establish me: U 

^ THE POCKET WRITING INSTRUMENT.— After devoting much Ume and attention in endra- 
vouring to produce a perfect Self-supplying Pen, we can confidently recommend tills article as being 
decidedly superior to all other inventions of the kind. Ail who write much will find the IFrit/ng htstrument 
of inestimable advantage, the Patent EvERt^poiNTSD Pbkcii. has been attached to it, so tliat it is, witliout 
exception, the most complete pocket appendage ever ofifered to the public. 

COOPER'S PATENT SCENT BOTTLES, INK STANDS, Ac.— Tliesc articles are confidently 
recommended from tlieir superiority. The advantages derived from this invention are. that the Stopper, 
from its spherical form, can neithbr sticx, or uriax in thb neck (so constant a complAint against 
ffiose on (be old plan): — tlie Stopper being made of glass never corrodes: — they are so perfectly air- 
rioiiT that they will preserve the ino<t Volatile Spirits (even Ether or Ammonia) any length of lime : — they 
muf« muck test trowle in use than any others, (he act of removing the Cap and Stopper beiko oni y onr 
OPERATION : — tliey are mori durable than any others from their 8U|ieriurity, boUi in workmanship and 
material^ the silver and gold used in them being very stout and warkamted itanoard. 

Manufactured for the Patentee, by 8. Mordao fit Co* 

1. D. HARDING’S CBDAR PENCIL OR CHALK HOLDER.-In general when the Cedar Penril Uhaifaiad 
It becomes inconveniently short, whellirr for writing, or drawing, and for that reason it Is often laid aside or wailed, hut 
rrom this Holder it can be gradnally projected as it weais away, and cm be flrti ly Axed at an/ required length, a geod 
pencil can be Ihns conveniently used (oilie lut With tbc economy and nsefnlncis of the HoUer, are united ll|hlae8P» 
deanliness, and elcganee, (hr by its nse the nnsighily appearance of a Lead Pencil, dirtied W the Angers which have 
lictB onavoldably icMlcd by fteqvcntly catling It. All who draw will And this Instrument a desloeratMi. 

Chalk Holder. This Holder will he found very Ihvountble for hohUog Lithographic Chalk. 

COOPER AND ECSTEIN’8 PATENT 8TYLOXYNON OR PENCIL POINTER.«Thli ■sefUl lustnineni 
will quickly prodaee a mostdclicata point to any dcKilptloa of Pencil or Chalks. 

The whole of the above artielee are manufactured hy S. Mordan ^ Co. 



is published, . 

^ 5. Embelliiibed with Seventeen highly- 

finished l^ine £ng^|i!i^^ exeeute^liy, and under lbe superinlendence Hr. Chajiles 
H eATH.-^£dited by Mr. F. M. RaTMou)8. 


Price, elegantly bound in crimson silk ^11 O 

Royal 8v0. India Proofs 2 6 


Lxst of Cokteibotors. 

Hrs.Abdy. TbeAutborofMisenrimiif** 

The Hon. Orantley JEkriceley, M.P. Lord Morpeth. 

Hwry Bentinck. Lord Newark. 

^ J^oal, H« P« ^ Miss Charlotte Norman. 

l^;^6untess of Bleanogton. The Honourable Mrs. Norton. 

Hiss Harriet Raiki^^ 

Edwiinl Htzg^ld. Sir W. Somehrille, &rr. 

dnlie Aulbor of F^ Archdeacon SpenOer. 

Hieb iCIMes Hiss Agnes Seridda^* 

Hn. ■ Sv Cv-Hall. - . - Sir Aubrey - 

Tbe I^dy . The Ladyy£i|piiPia^li»t^ 

The'Lad^;Jp.Uft;.-Loekw 
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BORTHWICK GILCHRIST. 

'I'MlINDOpSf ANE£ PHILOLOGY; comprising a copious Dictionary, Englisli 
"iiptl Hindoo8tanee« with a GrammaticAl Introduction. -4 to. ^^5. .5s. 

2. STilANG£R*S INFALLIBLE EAST-INDIAN GUIDE, or HuidoostaiKe 
IViultum in Parvo. 8vo. Price £1, 

3. HINDEE-ROMAN ORTHOEPIGRAPHICAL ULTIMATUM; exem- 
plified in the first Vol. of the Hindoostanec Story-Teller. Price £l, 10s. 

Also, a few Temainin«» Copies of the Second Volume, printed at Calcutta. 

4. DIALOGUES, ENGLISH and IIINDOOSTANEE, including the Articles 
of War, Medical and Jennerian Conversations on Vuccination, Manual Exercise, Mili- 
tary Terms and those of Granimar also. 8vo. Pricejfi^l. 

5. HINDEE MORAL PRECEPTOR; or lludimental Principles of Persinii 
Grammar, and Hindce.- Persic and English Vocalnilury. 8vo. Price «CI. lOs. 

C. HIDAYUT-OOL-ISLAM, or the Moosulrnan*s Common Prayer-Book. 8vi). 
Price 15s. 

7. SUKOONTULA NATUK; a Hindoostance Dramatic Romance, from the 
Sanskrit, in the Universal Character. 8vo. J^rice 8s. 

8. The VADE MECUMand GENERAL EAST-INDIA GUIDE, containing 
the Orthocpigraphical Diorama, with the universal clniracter, and a useful introduction to 
English and Hindoostanec Dialogues, a li *t of corruptions corrected with great care, and 
the most necessary ar tides of dress, &c. for sojourners in British India, ^c. ^c. 8vo. 
Price 3 8s. 

Sold by Parbuhy, Allen, and Co., 7. Leadenhail Street, and all other Bookselkrs. 


WORKS BY JOHN SMAKESPEAR, Esq. 

A DICTIONARY, HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH, 

In one Vol. 4to. Third Edition, in the press. 

A GRAMMAR OF TFIE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE, 

In one Vol. 4to. Thir4 Edition, price, in boards, £\, 1$. 

MUNTAKHABAT-I-HINDll or SELECTIONS in HINDUSTANI, 

For the Use of Students 4f that Language, in two Vols. 4 to. 

Second Editioiv price, in bdards, 2s, 

Published by Pakbury, IIllek, and Co., Leadenhail Street. 


In a few days will be published by j^ARBURY, Allen, and Co., Leadenfmll Strict, 

price 10s* sewed, 


THE EAST-INB^A REGISTER 


And DIRECTORY for 1835. 

COMPLETE LISTS OF THE COMPANTS SERVANTS, 

AT HOME AND ABROAD, CIVIL, MILITARY, AND MARINE. 

With their respective Appointments ; with Indexes to the same, and List of Casualties. 

LIST OF THE EUROPEANS, MARINERS, &c. 

Not in the Service of the ^st- India Coinpany- 
REGULATIONS AND INSTRUQ^ jjpNS RESPECTING THE 
APPOINTMENT of WRITERS, CADIOS, and ASSISTANT SURGEONS- 
rules and regulations of the civil and military FUNDS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

WITH A VARIETY OF OTHER USEFUL INFORMATION. 

Compiled^iby Permission of the Hon. EasUindia Company, from the Official RetmntJ 
received at the EasU jndia House, 

By F. CLARK, 

Cfihe Secretary’s Qfflcc, JIfast- India House, 

For the accommodation of Persons requiring information limited to either of the 
Presidencies, asETAaATx BsoiSTZB is published for each, fully detailing all pcirticulars 
kntnediatcly connected witlf^ “ 


llie price of JBengal 


fer and JDirectwy is 6s. sewed ; 
Bombay^ 5s. each. 


that of the Madras or 



THE ASIATIC JOURNAT^ 
ADVERTISER. 


'Jo sail positively in all Dotcmljcr, for MADRAS, toiichinfr at the CAPE of GOOD 
IIOI'E, ihu remarkably fine fast sailing Sliip 

C X. A U X» Z N E, 

.500 Ions Register. — WIIiLTAM HEATHORN, Commander. 

This Ship has very snpi iior aeeoimnod.'ifions for Passengers, and carries an expericnccil 
Surgeon.— F()r Treighl or Passage apply to J. L. MliATIlORN, 1:;, Cham-^e Alloy : 
orCOiMMANUKlt. 


For CANI'ON, to sail ‘JJth February, built expressly for the Trade, the new Ship 

TRUSTY, 

Rurtlien CidO Tons. — J. WEST, ('oinuiander. 

Earing in the West-India Export Duck. — For Freight or Passage apply to JOHN 
THACKER, ‘1, I.eaderdiail Street; Messrs. F anil K. MANOEES, ‘J7, 
Austin Friars ; EDMUND READ, J, White Lion Court, Cornhil). 


First Ship for MADRAS .and CALCU'l'TA, the new Sl.ip 

STRRTH EDEN, 

.5tX) 'runs,— Captain A. CHE A PE, 

Will receive Goods u)> to the /Uh Proximo, and will cml}ark I’assengers at Portsmouth 
about the l.ith.- h’or Freight or J*assage apply to Me.->srs. (’HA EMEUS and 
GUTHRIE, Idol i.ane, Tower Street; or to EDMUND ItE.VD, 1, Wnite Lion 
Court, Cornhill. 


To sail oil the 'JOth April, for CALCRJTTA, with leave to laud Passengers at 

MADRAS, the 

PSkOTBCTOR, 

i;(X) Tons Capt. TIIOS. UUTTANSHAW, II.C.S. 

Lying in the West-lodia Docks.-- For Freight or Passage apply to Mr. THOMAS 
HEATH, 1;M, FtMichnreh Street; Messrs. LVALL, WYLLIIO, and Co., Great 
St, Helen’s Passage; or to T. H AA'iSI DE and Co., 1-'I7, Leadcnhall Street. 


For MADRAS and CALCUTTA. — ^V•iI] sail on the 127tli December, tlie fine 

'feak Ship 

SEVERN, 

O'DO Tons. — G. iM. RRAl Til WAITE, late of Hon. Company’s Service, Commander. 

Lying in the lOast- India Docks, — This Ship has most spacious Accommodations for 
Passengers, is well Planned and Armed, and carries an experienced Surgeon. — l^'or 
Freight or Passage apj)ly to Capt, BRAITH WAITE, at the Jerusalem Collee 
House; to Alessrs. GLEDSTANES and Co., White Lion Court, Cornhill; or to 
T. II A VI SI DE and Co., M7, Leadenhall Street. 


For Madras, C.ALCUTTA, mul CHINA, to sail the 2.5th January from Graves, 
end, and will embark lier Passengers at Portsmouth, the line Teak Ship 

S O F S Z A, 

600 Tons.— WILLIAM MONAIIl, H.C.8. 

Ikying in the West- India Docks. — This Ship has excellent Accommodations for Passen- 
gers, and carries a Surgeon, — For Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. PALMER, 
MACKILLOP, and Co., King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street ; to Mr. 'f. HEATH, 
134, Fenchurch Street; or to T. IIAVISIDE and Co«, 147, Leadenhall Street. 
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For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, to sail the First Week in April, the fine, fast- 
sailing, Bombay-built Teak Ship 

MOV IVTSTUART E X. PB Z IT S T O IT E, 

Register 611 Tons.— GEORGE RICHARDSON, Commander. 

Will load in the West-India Dock. — This Ship has superior and spacious Acconunoda- 
tions for Passengers, and carries an experienced Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage 
apply to T. L. HEATHORN, 13, Change Alley, Birchin Lane, Cornhill. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 

For PASSENGERS to INDIA, CHINA, and the COLONIES, 

with general Information connected with Shipping, and every facility given to Pas- 
sengers in procuring Passages, &c., apply lo Capt. TOMLIN, at his General X'assenger 
Agency, 26, Cornhill, opposite the Royal Exchange. 


INDIA. 

For PASSAGES to INDIA and the COLONIES, and all Informa- 

lion connected therewith, and with India matters in general^ appiy Captain 
GRINDLAY, East- India Army Agent, and. Agent for Passengers, IG, Cornhill, 
and 8, St. Martin's Place, Charing Cross, London.— All Communications post paid. 

N.B. — Boxes and Parcels for India arc registered at this Agency. 


Mr. C. a. cantor has this day admitted as a Partner Mr. Henry 

Malcolm Low, brother of Major J. Low, Resident at Lucknow. 

Mr. CA>^Ton feels confident this arrangement wdll prove satisfactory to his Consti- 
tuents, as Mr. Low has had considerahleexpcrieiicein Agency Imsincss, and their affairs 
will thus bo transacted with increased expedition and efiicicncy. Messrs. Cantor and 
Low pledge themselves to adhere to the same plan which Mr. Cantor has hiihcrto pur- 
sued, viz. that of abstaining from all speculations on their own account, and restricting 
themselves exclusively to Agency. 

The business will be carried on under the firm of Cantou and Co. 

Calcutta, 21st January 1834. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA. 

JOHN BESEMERES and CO., G3 and G4, IIOUNSDITCH, 
TROPICAL CLOTHIERS, TAILORS, and OUTFITTING WA REHOUSE- 
MEN,; respectfully submit their present Prices for CLOTHING OF THEIR 
OWJJ' manufacture. White Sateen Jackets or Trowsers, 2s. 9d. to4s. 6d. ; 
White and coloured Drill Trowsers, 3s. to 5s. 6d. ; Coloured Quilting Waistcoats, 
3s. to 5s. ; Superfine Dress Coat^ 40s. to GOs.; Dressing Gowns, 8s. to 12s.; Long-cloth 
Shirts, 15s. to 20s. per dozen ; Men’s White Calico Shirts, 9s. Gd. per dozen ; Men’s Blue 
print^ Striped Shirts, 27s. per dozen ; LADIES* thin Calico Chemises, 9s.^6d. per 
dozen; Fine ditto, 15s. to 20s. per dozen ; Long Night-Gowns, 2s. each; Slips, 2s.; 
Muslin Night Caps, Ss. 6d. per dozen ; Coloured and White Morning Dresses, 7s. 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE SHIP SOFAS of various kinds, with Drawers, Ac. 
Cots, Horse-hair Mattrasscs, Trunks, Chests, and every item of CABIN FUIl- 
NITURE, constantly k^pt on View in a separate Room.— Detailed Lists of Shipping 
Information and Estimates for Outfits of every Description may be had on application at 
the Warehouse. 
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OFFICERS proceeding to INDIA, &c, in the Military or Civil Ser- 
vice, or Passengers generally, may obtain their entire Equipments at the lowest 
wholesale prices, at S. UNWIN’S, 57, Lombard-Street.— Calico Shirts, from 173. 
per dozen to the finest quality ; White Jean Jackets and Trowsers, 3s. each; Waistcofits, 
2s.; Drill irowsers; Cainblet Suits; Dressing Gowns; W^oollen Clothing of every 
Description; Sheets; Towels; Sea-Cots; Bedding; Trunks; Ship Sofas; Cabin Fur- 
niture, &c. — Ladies going abroad furnished with Chemises, from 14s. per dozen ; Night- 
Gowns, yard-and-a-half long, 2s. 3d. each ; Night Caps, 9s. per dozen ; Slips, 2s. 9d, 
each; White and Coloured Morning Dresses; and every requisite for the Voyage. 


EDUCATION Foil INDIA. 

Mu. FORBES respectfully informs the Parents and Guardians of 

koung Gentlemen destined for India, that he gives instruction in Oriental languages. 
Classics, and IVlatliematics, cither in daily classes, or privately, at No. 2, South Cres- 
cent, Bedford Square ; where Cards of Terms, &c. can be obtained. — N.JB, There is 
Accommodation fora few Boarders preparing for Haileybury or Addiscombe, or wishing 
to prosecute their Studies during thc approaching Vacations at those Colleges. 


A BENEFICED CLERGYMAN, officiating in one of the finest 

Towns in England, proposes to receive into his Family, a limited number of YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, to be Educated with his own Sons at the very celebrated Endowed 
Grammar School in the Place and as all that kind of parental tenderness and earnest 
attention to health and morals which constitute an aficctionatc and well-regulated Home 
would invariably be to such interesting young Friends, this Domestic Plan, com- 

bining Public Tuition witli Private Care, is well worth the attention of Parents and 
Guardians residing abroad, and particularly in the East-Indies. 

For all Particulars apply, if by letter post-paid, to JOHN HOLCOMBE, Esq., 
], Chapel Street, West, May Fair, London none, however, but parties of Uic very 
first respectability will be treated with. 


LIFE OF BISHOP HEBER. 

This day is published, illustrated with a Portrait, in small 8vo. cloth lettered, price 8s. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS of the RIGHT REV. 

REGINALD IIEBEll, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By THOMAS 
TAYLOR, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Cowper.” 

I.innilon : J. Hatchakd and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


DU. RAMADGE ON CONSUMPTION. 

Just published in 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s., the Second Edition, with considerable Additions, 
illustrated by coloured Plates. 

CONSUMPTION CURABLE, and the Manner in which Nature as 

well as Remedial Art operates in efibeting a healing Process in Cases of Consumption, 
explained ainl illustrated by numerous remarkable and interesting cases. To which is 
added, a Mode of Treatment by which the devclopement of Tubercles may be prevented 
in persons liable thereto from hereditary predisposition, or a bad state of the system in. 
duced by various causes. By FRANCIS IL RAMADGE, M.D., F.L.S., Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Senior Physician to the Infirmary for Asthma, Con- 
sumption, and other Diseases of Uie Chest, and I«ecturcr on the Practice of Medi- 
cine, &c. 

Also, in the Press, 

ASTHMA, its Species and Complications Elucidated in a Practical 

Treatise. By the same Author. 

London ; Longman, Rexs, Game, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
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THE 

LONDON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL, 

EDITED BY DR. RYAN, 

Who originalli/ established it, is published every Friday at Twelve 
BY G. HENDERSON, 2, OLD BAILEY, LUDGATE HILL, 
And supplied by all Booksellers and Newsmen. Price C»l. 


Hiis Journal, originally edited l>y Dr. Ryan, is now opposed by Mr. Reiishaw, book- 
seller, in a work under llie same title, but of course without Dr. Ryan being editor. 

Dr. Ryan’s original .Fournal continues to obtain the support of the profession, as will 
appear by the contents of the sixth and ensuing volume. 

It will contain Professor A. T, Tliomson’s Lectures on Merlical Jurisprudence deli- 
vered at the London University, commencing October 1S;M. 

Professor Elliotsoii's and Professor A. T. Thomson’s Clinical Lectures at the Nortli 
London Hospital. 

Mr. Bransby Cooper’s Clinical Lectures on Surgery at Guy’s Hospital. 

Mr. Grcville Jones’s Lectures on Physiology at the Medical School, Charing- Cross 
Hospital. 

Dr. Fletcher’s Lectures on Physiology delivered at the IVIcdical School, Edinburgh, 
Sessions 1834-85. 

Dr. Corrigan’s and Dr. Hunt’s Clinical Lectures at the Charitable Innrmury, Jervis 
Street, Dublin. 

Besides those it will contain the continuation of Dr. Stokes’s Lectures on Medicine, 
and 3Ir. Guthrie’s on the Diseases of the Genito-urinary Organs, wiili Dr. Ryan’s on 
Diseases of Children. 

A French Lecture will be given oocasionally. These Lectures must necessarily be 
published every second or third week, as convenience will permit ; and will render this 
department of Dr. Ryan’s Journal far superior to that of any other licbdomudul publi- 
cation. 

The Review department is conducted by individuals of learning and cxiierience, and 
all authors are impartially treated. The reviews published since the 23d of August last, 
when Dr. Ryan was compelled to dissolve his partnership with iMessrs. Reiishaw and 
Rush, arc the best proofs of the merits of this department. 

The old and stedfast friends of this Journal w'ill continue their original conimiuii . 
cations. 

The Foreign department is supplied by gentlemen of high talaiit. who are engaged in 
the chief European capitals. American medical literature will also be laid under fre- 
quent contribution. 

Reports from the Metropolitan and Provincial hospitals will bo given of important 
cases, as common-place reports are merely inserted to till up the pages of some Journals. 

Foreign hospital reports shall continue a feature in this Journal. 

Reports of the principal Medical and Scientific Societies of London will be given 
when sufficiently interesting. 

Dr. Hyan assures his professional friends and supporters that be has engaged several 
eminent physicians, surgeons, and scicntitic individuals as coadjutors in editing bis 
Journal ; and he trusts that the excellence of bis periodical in all the medical sciences 
will render it a work entitled to the support of bis brethren. 

He takes this opportunity of returning bis sincere and grateful thanks to bis nume- 
rous supporters, whose sense of what is due to tlic dignity of their body, has almost 
universally led them to refuse their patronage to a work started by persons who can feel 
little interest in maintaining the honour and welfare of the medical profession. 

Part XXXIV., for December, being Part IV. of Vol. VI., contains the Lecture of 
Professor Thomson on' Medical Jurisprudence ; Dr. Stokes on Practice of Medicine ; 
Mr. Greville Jones on Physiology ; Dr. Epps on Materia Medica ; Mr. Dermott on 
Anatomy ; with various Reviews, Hospital and Societicb’ Reports, Miscellanies, &C. &c. 

Dr. Fletcher’s Lectures will be commenced in December. 
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ISooIttf antr Ma»» 

RELATING TO THE EAST, 

PUnl.l.S]lED BY 

PARBURY, ALLEN, AND CO., LEADENHALL STREET. 


In iiripcriul ito., Parts I. to IV., price 20s. each, sewed, with Ten Coloured Plates, 
to ho completed in Ten Parts, 

ILLUSTRATION'S of the BOTANY and other Branches of the 
Natural History of tlie IliMAI.AYA MOUNTAINS, iiii>l of thi: I'lora of Cash- 
mere. I5y.l. FORUKS ROYLK, Es<)., K.L S. ami G.S., M.K A.S., fto. S;e. 

Tlip obscrv.'itioiis rtspcvtiii^j tiu? ^jco^fraphiial tUtscrijition of tlie Flor.i ot Northcni Injlia arc 
very iiiU-Tc.^tin;'. and tin; wotk will be valuable in supplyin/i a rich mass t>f fai'ts on tbc Natural 
History (iisin^ titis term in a.M extended .scale), of a part of the world, ot wliicrh our kiiowled/;t‘ ha.s 
hitherto been very va/Hte and ptiH.ial-*’ — GaMinmr'it . 

“ It is not too ninch to sav, of this very reinark.ible work, that it Ls indisj>ensable to all who 
would :ia|nirea knowledt;e of the ve^jctatioii, climate, ami soil ol the North ol Indki. 1 he first 
only is yet before us; but if w<? sire to judge of the remainder by such a spis imen, it would be 
tlillirnit for ns to speak liio liigbly of its merits.” — . i. • 

“ We may now coM!.M*aliil:ite the public on a great blank in the physical geography of Iiidja 
being .satisfaclfnily filled np Lv the appearance of this important work. 'iTie plates are rein ark ably 
g«)od, and tin’ general execution of the work reflects much credit upon both author ami artists. — 
Aisiutic Journal. 

A of (:1:NTRAL INDIA, includin^^ MALWA and 

adjoiiiiii):; Pmviiicc.’^ ; with the History and Copious Illustrutions of the Past and 
Present Coiiditioii of that Countiy. By Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. 
and K.L.S., F.U.S., Third Edition, illustrated with an Original Map, Tables, 

of Revenue, Pojuilation, ^r,. In 2 vols. 8vo. price £1. Hs. hoards. 

•* Sir John Malcolm is too well known as a soldier, stotesraan, and author, to rcqnirc from us 
any eulogium. We .shall only, in reference to the latter rapacity, observe, that his ‘ Memoiron 
C’eiitral Iinlia’ is in <'verv n spoct worthy of his former productions. Hanetv. 

“ The work hclore us is st..unped iu every part with the thoughts of a statesman, and the high 
and honourable feeling of a gi'inlemaii.”— CV*f*V*. ... , . 

111 recommend ill!.', ibis woik to the notice of the public, wccouldnot employ terms too strong 
to convey our high o\>:nio!i of its gre.at interest, value, and importance .’ — Asintir Journal. 

.Such a work cannot he too highly characterized.”— O/ tVu^h/ // cen/d. 

•* It furnishes a vast accession of knowleilgc with reference to some parts ot intlia hither. 

to very imperfectly known to Kuropeaiis.”— L»Ymo7/ Wnw-'Ton. , „ ^ 

** Sv'c! feei i t quite impos.sible to do any thing like justice to this full and excellent work. — Lite- 
rury (Jaztitte. 

Also, by the same Author, 

INSTRUCTIONS to OFFICERS acting under his Orders in Cen- 

tral India, A.l). ISiil. In Mvo. price 2s. (>d. sewed. 

** .Sir John Malcolm’s Letter of Iii.struction to the officers under his command, dated in 11121, 
is a model of sound and useful a«lvice, ami written in the decided practical juid temperate Ian- 
guage of a iK’iievolciit stalc.sman .” — Literary Musetim, 


QANOON-k-ISLAM ; or, the CUSTOMS of the MOOSULMANS 
of INDIA; comprisiiii? c'l full and exact Account of their various Rites and Ceremo- 
nies, from the moment of llirtli till the hour of Death; including their Fasts and les- 
tivals(particLdarly the Moliurruin) ; their Vows and Oblations loi* every Month in the 
Year; their different Tribes and Sects, Saints, and Devotees ; Religious Tenets, 
Prayers, and Ablutions ; the Calculation of Nativities, Necromancy, Exorcism, 
Casting out Devils, &c. &c. &c. By Jaffur Siutureef fa Native of the Deccan) ; 
composed under the di/ection of, and translated by G- A. IIerklots, M.D , Surgeon 
on the Madras Establish ment. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. hoards. 


•* This work minutely describes the whole roremonial life of a 
the grave. A more curious, and for the subject a more valuable work, has not appeared m the 

department^f^orientan^^^^ the public servant in India, will possess a fund 

®^Jl?hefnfonliVt?onTn^^^^ most Interesting character. We most cordially 

recommend the volume .” — 'Sew Monthly Magazine. » 

*• It Mosscsac’s a character of authenticity, and its descriptions of Indian manners Ihd customs are 
distinguished by an exactness and fulness of observation which no European observer could ever 

hope to attain.”— Lifcmry GrtStfWe. . . ^ ^ , ..u 

* “ Never were we more disposed to agree m the justice of the poet’s maxim, that ‘ the proper 
study of mankind is man,’ than after the perusal of the present extraordinary volume. ^Monthly 


Review. 
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irorks pulflis/ied by Parbury, Allen, and Co.’-^antinncd, 

The EAST-INDIA GAZETTEER ; contiinin^^ particular Descrip- 
tions of the Empires, Kingdoms, Principalities, Provinces, Cities, &c. 8cc. of 
Hindostan, and the ^jacent Countries, India beyond the Ganges, and the Eastern 
Archipelago; together with Sketches of the Manners, Customs, Institutions, Agri- 
culture. Commerce, Manufactures, llevemies, Population, Castes, lleJigion, llistory, 
&c. of their various Inhabitants. 13y the late Walter Hamilton. In 2 vols. 
8vo-, price ;£ I. 12s. boards. 

•* ITamilton’s ' Gazetteer* has been long known as a valuable work of reference ; but the pre- 
sent work, which is a second edition, ouf^ht to obtain a new title, from the valuable mass of topo- 
graphical, statistical, and historical matter which it contains ." — British Travr.llnr. 

*• This work is not like the generality of Gacetteers, — a mere Dictionary of names and terms 
with laconic explanations, — but is replete with full and important details, and the most interesting 
histories, descriptions, and characteristic skeUrhes. No person proceeiling to India should hesitate 
to procure it." — London Weeklff Urview. 

<* It is needless to point out the absolute necessity of a work like this in Europe.*'— 
Journal, 


The GENERAL EAST-INDIA GUIDE and VADE-MECUM, 

for the Public Functionary, Government Officer, Private Agent, Trader, or Foreign 
Sojourner in British India; being a Digest of the Work of the late Captain William- 
son, with many Improvements and Additions. By J. B. Gilchrist, LL.D. In 1 voJ. 
8vo. price 18 s. boards. 

** We cannot but recommend this work earnestly to the attention of every young man proceed- 
ing to India, as containing more practical information necessary for him to have, than he would be 
able to obtain in years by merely consulting persons who have resided in the East."— Herald. 


MAPS OF INDIA. 

A NEWLY-CONSTRUCTED and EXTENDED MAP of INDIA, 

aud of the Barman Empire, from tilic latest Surveys of the best AiitlKuities. On 
Six Sheets, price £2. 12s. 6d. ; or, on Cloth, in u cast*, 13s. (id. ; or on 
Cloth, with Hollers, varnished, £i}. 4*s. 


SMALLER MAP of INDIA and of the BURMAN EMPIRE, 

compiled from the latest Documents. On one large Sheet, ISs. ; or on Cloth, in 
a case, or with Hollers, ii'l. 5s. ; or with Hollers, varnished, .£1, 9s. 
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THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MR, SALT.* 

^PuK reputation acquired by the late Mr. Salt, from his travels in the 
East, from tlie respectability’ which his scientific zeal, and liberal hospitality 
imparled to the character' of Dritish Con.subgeneral in Egypt, and above 
nil, from the curious fruits of the researches he made and encouraged in 
that country, gives him a fair claim to be ranked amongst those individuals, 
in whose peculiar history their country feels an interest, and whose memory 
it desires to cherish. 

Mr. Salt was the sou of a respectable medical practitioner at Lichfield, 
who had a numerous family. I fenry, the eighth and last, was born in that 
city on the J -Rh Juno J780. He w.as, when a boy, of an amiable dispo- 
sition, volatile, and of ([uick feelings, though easily checked, and particu- 
larly pleasing i)oth in person and manner. I [is sister, the roimtcss do 
Visnics, says that, “ like most boys, he never learned anything but what 
he was obliged to do;” Mr. Halls, his biographer, however, though he 
has no doubt “ that this was the case as far as sehool-studies were eon- 
cernc{I,” states that, from his earliest years, he was excessively fond of 
reading, and of ao(juiring desultory knowledge,” which is confirmed by the 
report of another sister. Being the youngest child and a favourite, he was 
rather sp<iilcd in his juvenile days. His opportunities of instruction at 
school seem to have been limited under a master whose ignorance lie was 
able to exf-ose to derision. He was then a very idle boy, full of spirits 
and fun, and I ho ringleader in every frolic.” This turn ami Ins good dispo- 
sition rendered him popular amongst his school-companions, one of whom 
lie saved, at some risk, from drowning. Whilst at school, he suffered a 
severe attack of the ague, after his recovery from wliich, his spleen was 
found to be diseased, hicli was the cause of many painful attacks of ill- 
ness during his life, and of his death thirty-six years after. His education 
was completed under Mr. (now J)r.) Harwood, at Lichfield, and, liaviiig 
been led to select j)ortrait-painting as a profession, he received lessons in 
drawing from Mr. H lover, the water-colour painter, and was sent to Lon- 
don, in 17[)7, at the age of seventeen, to finish his education as an artist 
under Mr. Earington, a landscapc-paintor : a choice strangely injudicious. 

At this period, xMr. Halls, liis biographer and relative by marriage, be- 
came first acquainted with Halt, wliom he describes as, at that time, a 
tall, thin, and somewhat ungain-looking young man, of insinuating address 
and frank and pleasing manners.” From Mr. Halls, he received consider- 
able aid in acquiring the rudiments of the art he studied, the difficulties of 
which, arising from error in the choice of instructors, sometimes drove him 
almost to despair. Hevv'^as admitted as a student into the Royal Academy; 
but he gained no honorary distinction there ; the place was ill-regulated 
then, and his dislike to it was so great, that, years after, in passing Somer- 
set House, he acknowledged an involuntary sliudder at the unpleasant feel- 
ings lie had experienced within its vv^alls. 

• The Life and ToTrespondence of Henry Salt, Esq., F.R.S., &c. By J. J. Hai.t.s, Esq. Two voU. 
London, 1034. Bentley. 
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Mr. Halls considers lliai Salt’s profossiunal procuress, under Mr. Farinjj:- 
ton, was, upon the whole, satisfactory, though, when he quitted him, he 
was deficient in the management of oil-eolours. Thus, altliou«]^h his father 
had expected that, at this period, his son would be in a condition to pro- 
vide for his own subsisteneo, the young artist, without the practical know- 
ledge of portrait-jiainling, without adequate resources, and perhaps in 
debt, was in a situation which became every liom* more desperate. His 
father, at length, consented that ho should be placed under Mr. Hoppner, 
whose pupil he became in 1800, and remained so for about a year and 
a-half, being treated by him more as a friend than a pupil. 

Mrs. Salt, his mother, died in 1801 ; soon after ^^■hich he was attacked 
l)y a malignant fever, which nearly proved fatal to him. 

When he quilted AFr. Hoppner, he eommonced painting jiortraits ; but 
the impedimenis he had encountered, added to the juecarious nature of tin? 
profession, led him to form the resolution of abandoning his profession as 
soon as an opjmrtunity offered, lloides the causes just assigned for his ill- 
success, Mr. I falls adds another. He had been sent to the metropolis at 
an early age, without guide or guardian, and being controlled by strong 
passions and an ardent imagination, joined with an affectionate disposition 
and great liberality, he was continually falling into indiscretions. 'I'he 
irregularity and wildness of his conduct appeared in his “ devotion to the 
gentler sex,” from whence, Mr. Halls says, arose some of the defects 
and many of the most laudable and prominent virtues of his character.” 
With this temperament, it is not wonderful that, at the age of twenty, he 
became dee[)ly enamoured with a young lady of b(‘auty, whose death in 
I80tl plunged himself into deep afllidion : although time and youth enabled 
him to .surmount it, he never ceased to speak of the ol joct of his early 
affection with grief and regret, and her image .seems to have haunted him 
for years after. 

From his habits of procrastination and (not criminal) dissipation, he at 
length resolved to extricate himself. It is time,” he says, in a letter to 
Mr. Halls, to rouse myself from this infantile slumber, so disgraceful to 
my age, and exert the energy of my mind, the strength of which has not 
yet been tried.” 

In 1801 or 1802, liord Valentia, w ho was intimately ae(juaintcd with 
the family of the Butts, Mrs. Salts relations, communicated to young 
Salt, w'lio had been introduced to Itim by the Rev. T. S. Butt, his uncle, 
J)is intention of visiting India; whereupon Salt solicited his lordship to take 
him as his secretary and draughtsman, '.rhe proposal was agreed to ; and 
this may be regarded as his entrance into that course of pursuit w hich led to 
public notice and cmj)loyincnt. liord Valentia seems to liave been from 
this moment a warm and steady friend of aMi*. Salt throughoiit life. 

He was now^ a])out iwTiity-two, Aviili all his bodily and nn ntal faculties 
in full vigour. He had greatly iiiiprov«?d himsr If in some f ;'..sealial branches 
of edvicalion in w hich he had been deficient, uiid the prospect of .seeing 
the w oild, and of (juitling a ])rofession which jnomised so little, banished 
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depression IVoiii liis mind, and filled it with energy, liope, and ardour. They 
emharked in June JSU2, and rc?ached Calcutta in January 1803. 

By the patronage of Lord Wellesley, Mr. Salt had opjwrlnnities of 
cxcrcisiiif^ his professional talents at (Jalculta; and after visiting^ the Upper 
Provinces, he accompanied Lord Valenlia to Ceylon, from whence they 
proceeded to Madras, and at Manp;aIore emharked on hoard a Comj)any's 
cruizer waitinj;- to convey them, hy the ( Jovernor-^encrars command, to 
the lied Sea, with the view of explorin»‘ its western coast, and of endea- 
vourinj;* to ascertain wliether a commercial intercourse could not he opened 
with Ahyssiiiia. 'rin‘y were obliged, however, to return to Bombay, 
whence tliey proceeded in another cruizer to the Red Sea, in December 
1801. 

J'he details of this expedition are already before the public; it is, there- 
fore, siifihriont to glance at its most prominent incidents as respects the his- 
tory of Mr. Sail. 

At Mocha, JiOrd Valenlia took into his service Nathaniel Pearce, who 
was afterwards left in Abyssinia. In .lime 18l>;>, Mr. Salt was despatched 
by Lord Valenlia on a mission to the Has, or chief, of Tigro, which, in 
sj)ite of his youth and inexperience, and the risk and difficulties he incurred, 
he executed with vigour, judgment, and intrepidity. His published .Journal 
of this expedition contains some interesting particulars. 

His lordship and suite then proceeded to Suez, and thence travelled to 
Cairo and Alexandria, where Salt visited the objects of art, made sketches, 
vte., and in October 180t), they returned to lOngland. 

At this period, Sail, though .still young, frolicksome, and cecentrio, had 
acf[uiroil some sedaleness and solidity of character, as well ns a knowledge of 
the world and of society, which, joined to his great collo(|uial powers, ren- 
dered his conversation highly entertaining. The writer of this notice, who 
occasionally came in conlaiM: w ith him at this period, and w'ho well remem- 
bers the subjects of their eonvcisalion and the charm of it, can bear testi- 
mony to the truth of Mr. 1 1 all's slatemcnl. With the characteristic ardour 
of his temper, and his love of distinction, he w as eager to grasp every means 
of forw^arding his vimvs of lionourable ambition. 1 1 is biograj)her says that, 
in his serious moments, he frcipiently observed to me, it should go hard 
w ith him if, before the clo.se of his life, he did not obtain some respectable 
niche in the temple of fame.” 

He w'as, in JSIIJ), gratified by being employed as the bearer of a letter 
ami presents from his Majesty to the court of Abyssinia, being directed at 
the same time to make in(|uirics respecting the trade of the country by .sea 
and by caravans w ith the interior of Africa, and to obtain all the facilities 
he could for European comnioree w ith the lied 8ca. 

Before his departure upon this rather perilous ex])edition. Salt, wdio en- 
tertained a notion, not uncommon, though never verified, of the j>ractica- 
bility of the spirits of departed persons “ revisiting the glimpses of the 
moon,” signed, in conjunction with Mr. Halls, whoso opinion did not 
coincide w'ith his friemrs, the following curious contract: “ It is hereby 
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mutually promised by the undersigned, that, in case of the death of either 
of the parties, the spirit of the deceased shall, if permitted, visit the sur- 
vivors, and relate what he may be able to impart of his situation.’* On the 
return of Mr. Salt, they both agreed that this was an indiscreet act, though 
it was merely a silly one, and the paper was burnt. The incident would 
not have been worth mentioning, but for a strange circumstance thus related 
by Mr. Halls:— 

The subject was never again alluded to, nor do I recollect that I ever 
thought of it again till a long time after he had gone out as Consul-general in 
Egypt; but at this period, though I had received no intelligence that could 
tend to call him to my remembrance, nor to induce me to recollect our former 
compact, I experienced an apparent vision, of so vivid a nature, that, though 
convinced of its fallaciousness, I can scarcely, even now, persuade myself that 
it was an illusion. 

I fancied then that I was lying awake in my bcd-rooin reflecting upon events 
with which Salt was in no respect connected. It was broad day-light, and 1 
saw everything in the apartment most distinctly, when a figure glided by tlic 
foot of the bed, undrew the curtains, on the side next the window, and Salt 
stood before me. Ifc took my band in bis, which felt cold and lifeless, and 
looked earnestly in my face. 11 is countenance was calm, but appeared deadly 
pale; and there was a bloated and uncarlbly look about, it, tliat at once con- 
vinced me he was no more. I felt awed, but not alarmed, and exclaimed, 

Salt, you are not among the living.” He shook his head mournfully, which 
was Ids habit on any melancholy occasion, and replied, “ I have come to you 
according to our promise.” I then asked, “ How is it with you ?” He an- 
swered, Better than might have been expected.” He again pressed my 
hand, fixed his eyes stadfastly upon me, and his image faded from my view. 

I instantly sprang from my bed, and ran to my watch. It was exactly five 
minutes past five, and the morning was the 5tb of May. I took up a pencil, 
and wrote, on a piece of paper that lay on the table, the hour and the date. 
1 then examined the room and the door, which I found fast locked, according 
to my usual habit, on the inside ; and, having satisfied myself no one could 
have entered, I returned to my bed, and, in spite of the perturbed state of my 
spirit.s, fell into an undisturbed sleep. 

When I aw oke, I began to consider the w hole business as a mere dream ; 
but, on going to the tabic, I found the paper where I had left it. I aftcrwarils 
mentioned the circumstance to the Earl of Mountnorris, who also took down 
the date; but 1 did not think much more of the matter till about six weeks 
subsequently, when news was brought from Egypt, that, after a severe illness. 
Salt had died at about the time the event occurred to me. 

The report of his death, however, proved groundless, though it was per- 
fectly true that at that period he had been so dangerously ill as to he given over. 
It is almost needless to add, that he did not die till about eight years after- 
wards: but I confess, hud his death happened at the time of the event, it 
would have gone far towards establishing the belief, in a mind certainly not 
superstitious, of the existence of a supernatural agency; yet, under all the 
circumstances of the case, how very possible was it, that the apparent vision 
might have exactly tallied with the reality, and yet nothing miraculous have 
occurred ! 

Although he left England in March it was October before he 
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reached Aden. At this place he made excursions, and met with some 
antiquities. His hazardous ascent, by himself, of a steep craggy rock, at 
this place, crowned with some ancient Turkisli towers, is noticed by Mr. 
Halls as a proof of Mr. Salt’s innate hardiliood of character. Nothing,'' 
he remarks, “ can be more characteristic of the natural structure of Salt's 
mind than tlic whole of this incident : wherever he had any great object to 
accomplish, he seldom stopped to consider the difliculties or the dangers by 
which his progress might be impeded." 

'riic political state of Abyssinia rendered the mission of Mr. Salt an 
oflice of great peril and difUculty. lie at length entered the country by 
way of Massowah, where he was joined by Pearce, and, after suffering 
extortions and incurring risk of life from the lawless chiefs in the interior, 
lie arrived, without any untoward accident, at Chelicut, the residence of 
the Has of Tigid, a wise, prudent, valiant and amiable character, who 
would not hear of Mr. Salt's proceeding to (Jondar, since the distracted 
state of the provinces and the enmity of a rival-chief, would have ensured 
his ruin. The envoy was, consequently, obliged to deliver the presents to 
the lias, and, after an excursion into the interior, to return to the coast, 
which he did by the way of Axuni, in order to re-examine jts anti(]uitie.s. 
lie was treated during his residence at Chelicut with great kindness [)y the 
lias, who, amongst his presents to him, included two MSS., one an account 
of the true dcctrines of the Abyssinian faith, since translated. 

On his relurn-voyage, Mr. Salt touched at Bombay, and received great 
attention from his old friend (lovcrnor Dunean and Sir .James Mackintosh, 
and reached JOnglaiid in .January 1811. Notwithstanding the obstacles 
the mission encountered, the result, in a mercantile point of view, is stated 
to have been productive of considerable advantage." The subsequent dis- 
organization of the kingdom, however, rendered ail future attempts to csta- 
blish commercial relations with it nearly hopeless.'*^ Mr. .Salt received 
jL'l,00t) for his services, and the satisfaction they gave the government had 
no inconsiderable inlluence in subsequently procuring him his post in Egypt. 

On his arrival in England, lie entered into communication with the late 
Dr. Alex. Murray, the editor of Bruce's Travels, a gentleman of consi- 
derable acquirements as an Oriental Iinguist,t wliosc letters, in the work 
before us, contain some curious remarks upon Abyssinian literature and 
history, and deinonstralc the little faith to be reposed in the work of Bruce ; 
— in short, setting the question as to his veracity, which has been recently 
defended by Major Head, at rest for ever. 

The reputation of Mr. Salt, his extensive connexions with literary and 
political characters, and the exertions of warm friends of rank, procured 
him, without difficulty, in 1815, the appointment of British Consul-general 
in Egypt, with a yearly salary of £1,700, on the resignation of Major 
Misset. Previous to his departure to the scene of his duties, he formed an 
acquaintance, with a view to a matrimonial engagement, with a young lady 
of high respectability and great personal attractions and accomplishments, at 

ft 

* See its present condition described in our last number, As. Inlell. p. 160. 

t .\uthor of a work on the Philosophical History of European laiiguagcs, published posthumously. 
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Licliiicld. But llie descriptiun of the country Iumv jis to, drawmvith 
Iionourable lidolity by Salt Inniself, induced tlic lady to break uif the pro- 
pos5ed connexion. 

He reached Alexandria in March 181G, travellin^r l,y way of Paris and 
(Jeiieva across the Simplon into July, visitin**- \renicc, Bolo^a, Plorcnco, 
Rome, and embarking at Naples for Malta. II is letters describe, in vivid 
colours, the high enjoyment which the scenery in this tour had afforded to 
one so qualified to relish its beauties. The productions of the Italian mas- 
ters, too, were not without their interest to an artist. 

, Mr. Salt aj)jiGars, the moment he sat foot in Egypt, to have commenced, 
with characteristic ardour, tlie object recommended to him by Sir .Joseph 
Banks, a collection of the antiipiitics of that interesting country, which 
were fast disappearing under the imptocemcnls of the Pasha, whose clumsy 
machines for levelling the ground, as well as the ignorance of those who 
used them, pulverised the hardest substances. Being soon upon good terms 
with the Pasha, he had few impediments to contend with, arising from the 
prejudices of the government authorities. 'fhe Pasha,’’ he says, is a 
sensible, and, for a Turk, an extraordinary man, and were he not ham- 
pered by the prejudices of thosi* around him, wc should soon sec a different 
state of things in Egypt. He lias taken all the product* of the country into 
his own hands, and is himself tlie greatest manufacturer and merchant in 
the state. His revenue is enormously increased, and yet, though the mer- 
chants cry out, they are all making money, and fresh Euro|)ean adventur- 
ers are daily flocking in to the country. The French influence is at a low 
ebb, and the English proudly predominant; so that 1 have continual appli- 
cations from those foreigners who have no consul of tludr own, to be per- 
mitted to rank themselves under our banners. In fact, the Pasha will 
.scarcely attend to any other remonstrances but those which I present : a 
truth so generally admitted, that the merchants, in all emergencies, ajiply 
for my good offices in their favour.” 

In J8l7, Mr. Salt’s father died, which event put him in possession of 
about T.^,OUO, an acceptable addition to Iiis resources, which were much 
cramped by the insufficiency of his salary to meet liis expenditure. The 
extraordinary exertions ;ind outlay of money incurred by him in the pro- 
secution of ids researches and collections, did not, in his opinion and that 
of his biographer, meet with the reward the sacrifices and services deserved. 
This is a subject which forms a rather important feature in the biography of 
Mr. Salt, to which wc shall hereafter advert, premising that, as W'c pretend 
to no particular acquaintance with the facts, wc shall take them entirely 
from the work before us. 

About two years <^er his arrival in Egypt, he and Mr. Burckhardt jointly 
undertook the removal of the gigantic head of the younger Memnon from 
Thebes. They employed in this work Belzoni, who had been introduced 
by Burckhardt to Mr. Salt, who was struck with his manly appearance and 
his insinuating address, and engaged him to accomplish the opening of the 
temple at Ipsambul. Belzoni was then out of employ, and, with his wife. 
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in difficulties. Mr. Salt, it is staled, felt compassion for his misfortunes, 
and acted towards him with liberality, which is consistent with his general 
character. The engagement belween the parlies seems to imply, what Mr. 
Salt asserted, that Beizoni acted merely in the capacity of a paid agent.* 
Mr. Salt, however, in the documents he sent to England, from whence tlie 
two articles written in the Quarterli/ Review of JSJ8 were compiled, and 
in his private letters, did ample justice to the merits of Belzoni, speaking 
of his achievements in terms of warm enthusiasm. ]]eIzoni, however, 
claimed the entire credit of the discoveries he made \\liilst thus employed 
by Mr. Salt; who, when he heard of this claim, remarked, in a letter to 
Lord Moiintnorris ("August JS 18), as to iiis monopolizing the credit of 
these discoveries, I have no objection to it, for I Jiave only the merit of 
having risked tluj speculation and paid the expenses :” and in another letter, 
lie says, res])ecting Belzoni's work, why should I object to liis copying 
and publishing ? It was he that made the discovery, though with my 
money, and surely he deserves to be remunerated.” 'rho letters from 
whence these extracts are taken were written after the “ unworlhy treatment,” 
as Mr. Halls leniently terms it, with which Helzoni repaid the kindness of 
Mr. Salt, and, as he justly adds, they certainly display anything rather 
than an hostile disposition towards that individual.” It was not till Octo- 
ber 1821, after Bclzoni’s work had been some time j)ublished, that, pro- 
voked by the insidious attaf;ks in that work and through other channels, 
Mr. Salt was induced to <lraw up an account of the r(*al circumstances of 
the case, entitled A Plain Statement of Facts,” not for publication, lest 
it might injure IJelzoni, but for the information of his friends. He therein 
states that Bel/oni was employed by him and Mr. Burekhardt, to bring 
down the head ; that he (Salt) furiushed him with some thousand piastres 
to excavate and buy anticjuitios on his (Salt's) account ; that the instructions 
were signed by himself and Mr. Burekhardt; that tlie Jirninun of the Pasha 
describes Bcizoni as ‘Sa person cmjdoycd by jNlr. Salt;” that he (Beizoni) 
could not have procured permission to work on his own account ; and a copy 
of a letter is subjoined, from Bcizoni, which admits his being a mere agent. 
Mr. Sait adds that, at their settlement, Beizoni was satislied, and more than 
satisfied, at u liat he received (4,000 piastres), and consented to undertake 
another expedition, at INFr. Salt's exclusive expense. He was then pro- 
vided wdth another firmaun, describing him as in Mr. Salt's employ, and 
was actively employed in his service from February to October 1817, every 
possil»le expense, as well for personal accommodation as for researches, 
being defrayed by Mr. *SaIt. The valuable discoveries made during this 
period are well knoun. Ujmn the vi.sit of Mr. Salt to Thebes, in Novem- 
ber 1817, Mr. Salt says, Beizoni began to addrc.ss him in rather an ambi- 
guous style on the subject of remuneration, when he was told by Mr. Salt 
that he should Inive .i’25 a-month clear of all expenses, from the time of 
his fjuitting Alexandria till his completion of the work he had begun, wdtii 
any articles he (Mr. Salt) could spare. With tliis he appeared satisfied; 

* Messrs. Salt and Uurckhanll paid all the CKpenses of bringinf; down and embarking the head, and 
ga^'e Bcizoni 2,000 piastres (dC-XM ; the whole expense was alwut 
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bat itt few days after, in the presence of several English travellers, upon 
some rethink from Mr. Salt, Beizoni broke out into violent terms, declared 
lie had ne^ bicii employed by him ; that he had been working for the 
British nation, &o. From this time, altercations became frequent; Beizoni 
brought forward pretensions to which Mr. Salt could never accede, and 
exhibited an unfounded jealousy of the latter's assuming all the merit of the 
discoveries, estimating the value of the articles discovered at £20,000. At 
length, Mr. Salt brought the matter, as he supposed, to an amicable and 
final arrangement, by allowing Beizoni £500, several articles of value, and 
a share in whatever sum the British Museum should give for the celebrated 
sarcophagus, above £2,000. Beizoni was afterwards permitted by Mr. 
Salt to dig on his own account, and subsequently, in 1818, took employ- 
ment again under Mr. Salt, for which he received 1,500 piastres, without 
producing a single article. At their last settlement, in May 1810, ho was 
paid more than the sum due to him, and was permitted to take some arti- 
cles of value from Mr. Salt's collection. 

After this statement, which is consistent with itself and with circum- 
stances, we can only regret that Beizoni should have acted so little in ac- 
cordance with what was due from him to his benefactor. But Mr. Beechey 
observes that ‘‘ he was, on some points, more than half mad, and this was 
decidedly one of Ihem." 

'J'hc splendid character of the discoveries made by Beizoni, under the 
auspices and at the expense " of Mr. 8alt (to use the phrase inserted in the 
last agreement, at the instance of Beizoni), was, indeed, calculated to daz- 
zle the discoverer. The first great exploit was the removal of the Mcm- 
non’s head from Thebes to Alexandria, and thence to its present site in the 
British Mu.seum : a specimen of Egyptian art which, Mr. Halls observes, 
for grandeur of style, may be fairly placed on a par with most of the best 
productions of (Irecian sculpture." The details of the j)roccss of removal 
are familiar to the reader. The next undertaking was opening the magni- 
ficent temple at Ipsambul, buried under a bed of loose sand, fifty feet deep, 
a u- ork of such difficulty that probably nothing but the personal strength and 
persevering spirit of Mr. Beizoni, as Mr. Halls remarks, could have over- 
come it. The native labourers refused to work, and Beizoni himself, with 
the aid of Mr. Beechey and Captains Irby and Mangles, effected the ope- 
ration by dint of hard labour. When the building was opened, their efforts 
were rewarded by a specimen of Egyptian skill, which proves that the arts 
‘‘ descended from Ethiopia, the style of the sculpture being, in several 
respects, superior to anything that has yet been found in Egypt." The next 
great discovery was that of the alabaster sarcophagus, in excavating the 
tombs of the kings. In a letter from Mr. Halt to Lord Mountnorris, he 
notices the eri^s committed in the great French work on Egypt, as respects 
the tombs of the kings. 

Every thing they have done from the King’s Tombs (he says), which is all 
that I have yet closely compared, is exceedingly bad, especially in what belongs 
to the colours, which are most perversely contrary to those in the originals. 
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In design they have made errors almost as palpable, especially a laJicfous one 
in the celebrated Judgment scene, where some figures are walkif^ iip 8te()s, 
and another standing in front of Osiris with a pair of scales, wbllo above is 
represented a boat with a pig in it, apparently driven away by a monkey. Now 
in the corner of this plate, to the left as you look at it, the French have repre- 
sented four flying birds with human heads (like Cherubs), which tiicy conjec- 
ture, most happily^ to be the souls of the blessed after passing through the 
ordeal of judgment ; and from it have built up in the body of the work {vide 
Dissertation on the Kings’ Tombs) a beautiful theory. But unfortunately it 
happens, on examining tliese said Cherubs with a light, that they prove to be 
gazelles’ or goats’ heads reversed (rather a common representation in the tombs}^ 
the horns being mistaken for birds’ legs, the cars for their tails, and the neck, 
where it is cut off’ for their wings; which puts a most conclusive bar to their 
reasoning, and will remain for ever as an unlucky instance of their vaunted 
accuracy I 

The colour of the figures in the ncAv toinl) seoms to have operated magi- 
cally upon Mr. Salt, who considers that “ it throws a new light on Egyptian 
colouring, and is, without comparison, tlie finest monument of ancient art, 
as respects painting, that exists. The scale of colour on which they 
painted is that of using pure vormillion, ochre, and indigo; arid yet they are 
not gaudy> owing to the judicious balance of the colours, and the artful 
management of the blacks. It is plain that they worked on a regular 
system, which had for its basis, as Mr. W'est would say, the colours of the 
rainbow, as there is not an ornament, throughout the dresses of the figures, 
where the red, yellow', and blue, arc not alternately mingled, w hich pro- 
duces an harmony that is really in some of the designs delicious.'' Mr. 
Becehey, it appears, speaks of tliese paintings in a strain of similar enthu- 
siasm ; and as both those gentlemen w'cre educated as artists, and had an 
excellent eye for colour, it seems unlikely, as xMr. Halls remarks, that they 
should have been deceived, though he confesses his inability to understand 
how ‘^delicious and harmonious etreets could be produced by any artful 
arrangement of strong and unbroken colours, w ithout the aid of reflexes, 
or the iiilcrveiUion of varied tints." He admits, how'ever, that the ancient 
Egyptians, in very early ages, had made considerable progress not only in 
the first principles of colour, but also in design, composition, and draw’ing; 
though they seem to have been entirely ignorant of chiaroscuro and the art 
of breaking their colours. 

Another person, w’hose enterprize w'as encouraged by the pecuniary aid of 
Mr. Salt, was Captain Caviglia, an Italian, navigating a merchant vessel 
under the British flag. He is described by Mr. Salt as “ a gentleman with 
whose amiable cliaracter is blended an ardent enthusiasm for niiti({unrian 
research.” He had long desired to explore the antiejuities of Egypt, and 
especially the pyramids, and, in conjunction with two other persons, he 
examined the ‘‘well," as it is termed, in the chamber of the Great 
Pyramid, which he traced with extraordinary perseverance and cleared 
throughout the whole of the pas.sagcs to the great apartment in the centre of 
the pyramid. No important result flowed from this discovery, the expense of 
AsiaiJourn . N . S. V o l . 1 ;*> . N o . 00 . 2 M 
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iviiioh was partly borne by Mr. Sait. Captain Caviglia then directed his 
attention to examining the ruined mausoleums in the vicinity of the pyramids^ 
which Mr. Salt was of opinion stood on a biirying-place for the ancient 
kings of Egypt^ anterior as well as subsequent to the construction of the 
pyramids^ connected with the city of Or or Heliopolis, before the seat of 
empire liad been transferred to Memphis. These edifices contained speci- 
mens of painting, sculpture, and painted bas-reliefs, which are highly 
curious, considering their antiquity in connexion with their freshness, high- 
finish, and occasional elegance of form and boldness of outline. The last 
%nd most arduous of Captain Caviglia's undertakings was that of denuding 
the lower part of the sphinx to its base, which was covered by the sand, 
whereby he revealed a temple, and granite tablet and altar, on a regular 
platform in I'ront of the figure, whose paws stretched fifty feet in advance. 
This singular discovery has been pretty fully detailed in several publications: 
a finished memoir on the subject, with illustrations, was drawn up by Mr. 
Salt, and as the sands have resumed their dominion over relics which it cost 
so much toil and expense to reveal, the memoir must be curious, and it is to 
bo hoped that it will be published. 

After Mr. Salt’s return from tipper Egypt, towards the end of 1819, 
ho married the daughtc'r of Mr. Pensa, a respectable merchant of Leghorn. 
The lady was about sixteen, and a strong recommendation she possessed in 
Mr. Salt’s eyes u as her resemblance to the object of his first love. The 
match appears to liavo been sudden and hasty, but it proved a happy one. 

Mr. Salt’s healtli, at this ])eriod, was declining, though he Avas but 
thirty-eight ; yet he survived his wife several years : she died in childbirth 
in 1821. On the day of his wedding, he Avas suddenly attacked by the 
internal malady he had contracted, Avhich kept him for several Avoeks on the 
verge of the grave. In 1829, he obtained leave of absence to revisit 
England, but Avas unable to avail himself of it, on account of the appre- 
hended rupture with Russia, and the unsettled state ol’ Turkey, Avhich ren- 
dered his proseneo in Egypt indispensable. I le expresses in Jiis letters a 
Avarm sympathy for the cause of the Cl reeks, and aecuses the European 
nations, and particularly Russia, Avith exciting the Clreck population to 
arms, and then treacherously abandoning them to the Turks. 

The events in Mr. Salt's history, during the year 1821, severely tried 
mind and body. Resides the loss of his wife and child, the deatli of his 
friend Mr. TiCe, tlic consul at Alexandria, was a sad shock to him, and 
increased his official toils. Rallying all liis fortitude and philo.sophy, how- 
ever, busying himself in archaeological researches, Avriting in confirmation 
of the Champollion theory of phonetic hieroglyphics (as far as respects the 
interpretation of proper names), and looking forAvard to the enjoyment of a 
moderate pension at home, he Avas enabled to endure his severe losses, and 
the mortification Avhich his negociation Avith the Museum occasioned him, 
with firni^ss. 

In 4||^st 1827, he siiflcrcd another and a severe attack of liis old 
malady;’ He partially recovered, but in October, internal hemorrhoids 
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reduced him to a very low state, and on the 30th he expired^ at Dessuke, a 
village on the Nile, to which he had removed. Upon a posUmortem 
examination, his spleen was found to be in a very advanced state of gan- 
grene : the rest of the body was perfectly healthy. 

Mr. Salt left one child, a daughter. We subjoin the following conclu- 
sion of Mr. Halls’ summary of his friend’s character: — 

By his zeal in embracing every opportunity his situation afforded of discover- 
ing and of studying the buried antiquities of Egypt, as well as by his liberal 
encouragement of every undertaking that promised to throw light on the re- 
mote history of that interesting country, he has not only enlarged the bounda- 
ries of human knowledge, but has acquired for himself no despicable portion 
of reputation and renown. 

His strenuous and iiersevering exertions in the cause of literature and re- 
search, have rejected credit on his country, and have greatly tended to remove 
the impression entertained by foreigners, that our official agents abroad arc 
apt to make their public station entirely “subservient to their private interest,’* 
The firmness and prudence of his character, his amiable disposition and general 
suavity of behaviour, gave him an unusual ascendancy over the vigorous mind 
of the able ruler of Egypt, who rarely refused granting any favour required at 
his intercession. When taking his rides in Cairo and the viciiiity, the Pasha 
would often stop his horse at the consul’s door, and pay him the distinguished 
compliment of entering with him into long and familiar conversation. In fine, 
by his judicious conduct, liberality', and hospitality, Mr. Salt obtained the 
affection and esteem of every one around him, and has left a reputation among 
the European residents and the natives of the country which will not speedily 
be forgotten. 

Mr. Salt w’as in stature about six feet high, well-proportioned, and with 
somewhat of dignity in his manners and general deportment, llis counte- 
nance was manly and open, and its habitual expression remarkably pleasing and 
intelligent, though at times it could assume an aspect of great sternness and 
determination. It formed, indeed, the complete index to a mind which over- 
flowed with good-will and charity to his fellow-creatures, and was equally dis- 
tinguished by firmness and placability. 

A lontr account of the transactions w’ith the trustees of the British 

O 

Museum, respecting the purchase of the Egyptian antiquities, is appended 
to the work. 

It appears that, stimulated by the recommendation of Sir Joseph Banks, 
before adverted to, Mr. Salt freely expended bis own private funds in the 
collection of antiquities. The Memnon’s bead ^vas gratuitously presented, 
by him and his partner in the undertaking, to the Museum. Altiiough the 
trustees, influenced, it is stated, by Sir Joseph Banks, who had cliaiiged 
his opinions on the subject, w-ere averse to receiving any more Egyptian 
relics, yet, having incurred already much expense, and obtained some 
valuable .specimens, Mr. Salt was anxious that the Museum should take 
them, and offered the entire collection “ at a fair valuation,” to be settled 
by any person the Government might appoint. In a list Mr. Salt forward- 
led in a private letter to his friend Mr. Hamilton, he placed a rough calcu- 
lation of their supjiosed values opposite the chief articles, which appear to 
have been rather extravagant. The priced list was submitted, incautiously, 
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to Sir Baoks and others, who, considering it as an official document, 

and as a standard, raised an outcry against Mr. Salt as 

‘‘ a ^orse than Lord Elgin,'* &c. To obviate misapprehension, 

he wrote tol^if. Joseph, offering at once, without any condition, the whole 
collection to the Moseoin, stating that, should tlie trustees reimburse him, 
wholly or.in part, his expenses (amounting, with interest, to about £3,000), 
he should receive it as an obligation. In a letter to a friend (Mr. Bingham 
Richaids), Mr. Salt says : it maybe right to tell you in confidence, that 
I hope to get £4,000 from Government, or otherwise I shall feel myself 
aggrieved: should it be £o,000, I shall be highly satisfied." 

Three years having elapsed without any reply from the Museum, Mr. Salt 
repeated, in INJay 1822, the “ unconditional " offer of his collection (except- 
ing the sarcophagus which was subject to the contingent claim of Mr. 
Belzoni), leaving the remuneration entirely to the liberality of the trustees : 
the collection liad now, after some difficulties raised by Belzoni about the 
.sarcophagus, been deposited in the Museum. In September 1822, a reso- 
lution of tlic trustees was forwarded to Mr. Salt’s agent in lOngiaiid, ex- 
pressing their desire that JMr. Salt should appoint some person on his own 
part to make a valuation of the Egy])tian collection," and declining the 
alabaster sarcophagus, “on account of the very high value put upon it by 
Mr. Belzoni :" this person having stated that purchasers were ready to give 
£3,000 (he had estimated its value originally at £20,000), and the trustees 
valuing it, according to Mr. Baukes's statement, at “ considerably under 
£ 1 , 000 ." 

After much delay and aunoynnee from Belzoni, Mr. Richards, the agent 
of Mr. Salt, in February 1823, received an offer from tlic trustees of 
£2,000 for the collection, excluding the sarcophagus, which lie thought 
himself authorized to accept. 

Mr. Halls remarks that “ the .smallness of the sum which had been 
offered and accepted for a collection so admirable in its kind, and which 
had been assembled with so much risk and oxjicnso, certainly excited no 
small degree of surprise and dissatisfaction in the personal friends of Mr. 
Salt, and in all those who felt anxiou.s for the credit of our great national 
institution." It must, however, be recollected that (as was pointed out to 
Mr. Richards by Mr. Yorke, a friend of Mr. Salt), “ the value to be put 
on these articles, on behalf of Mr. Salt, was a mixed consideration, inas- 
much as he probably could never have acquired them, or been in the way to 
do so, had it not been for the public character with which he Imd been in- 
vested by the British Government." 

The sarcophagus being placed at Mr. Richards disposal, that gentleman 
jcommunicated vvdth Mr. Brown, of Trinity College, Cambridge, who held 
Belzonrs pow^r of attorney, stating liis readiness to treat with his purchaser. 
The was strangely delayed in its passage to Cambridge, and 

did not rea^b Mr. Brown till Belzoni liad gone upon his African expedition, 
from wM j^'he neyer returned. No purchaser appeared, and Mr. Brown 
kjicvv ePwne. Mr. Salt wrote to authorize the offer of the sarcophagus to 
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Beizoni or to any one for £2^000 or even £1,500. EflToFts ^ei^ inade 
induce the trustees (some of whom w'erc favourable) to spare the nation the 
disgrace of losing this curious relic of antiquity. The se&nied to 

offer £2,000 ; but Mr. Richards declined to take less than £3,000 without 
Mr. Salt's authority (the letter sanctioning the sale of it for £1,500 had, by 
some mischance, not yet reached him) ; and the negociation ended, to the 
mortification of Mr. Salt, who wrote an angry letter to his friend, desiring 
him to throw the sarcophagus into the collection for nothing. Mr. Soane 
had, however, offered £2,000, and became, as is well known, the pro- 
prietor of this superb article. 

Mr. Halls considers the whole transaction a discreditable one to the 
Museum, which got the collection for half the sum expended in making it, 
without considering the toil, judgment, and risk. He makes no allowance, 
however, for the consideration already hinted at, namely, the facilities 
derived by the collector from his official functions. 

This notice has extended to some length. We have, therefore, but little 
space to devote to a criticism of the “work. Mr. Halls has performed his 
task with a strong natural bias in favour of his friend, but with an evident 
impression that he has been impartial. It is much to be regretted that he 
should not have deemed a selection of the letters sufficient; he seems to 
have printed all he could get, consequently many ^\dnch possess no interest 
or utility whatsoever as biographical materials, "riiesc redundant epistles, 
with a want of succinctness in the style of the narrative, which is rather 
’ flat, have most unnecessarily spun out the work. With these drawbaok.s, 
it is nevertheless no unacceptable accession to our stock of biography. 


I i.ovK thee not for those bright charms. 
Which now in thee appear; 

For beauty’s spell the bosom warms 
lUit for a period, dear ! 

Uiit O ! I love thee for thy truth, 

Thy purity of mind. 

Thy gentleness of manners sooth. 

Which best becomes thy kind. 

O ! these are charms which ever last, 
Though youth and beauty’s spells are past. 

But more tlic circumstance, tbou art 
A liolpicss, orplian girl. 

For e’er hath linked my pitying heart 
To ihce, my dearest pearl. 

O ! when I think of thee, whose joy 
Js scaled with me for ever. 

How can I dare my truth alloy 
With thoughts from thee to sever I 
No, no ; I cannot ever prove 
Aught else but, dear ! thy only love. 


KxsirRAsAo Ghosh. 
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SLAVERY IN INDIA. 

ME. Baber's answers to queries. * 

Qtf. 8. DaodOfttic; slaves in general are entirely independent of, and owe no 
sort of obediencS any person but their muster or Ids family; not so with 
the agrestic slaves on the Malabat coast, who, as far os relates to caste dis- 
tinctions, may be considered as under bondage to all Hindoo freeborn persons : 
these are, however, confined to leaving the road, and other external marks of 
inferiority ; and in this point of sjew, more of a religious than a civil obliga- 
tion, and could, I apprehend, be exacted only as long as the slavery or caste 
continued. These absurd distinctions, however, arc rapidly wearing away, 
especially in Canara; and in North Malabar they arc much less attended to 
than in the Southern division. At Calicut, indeed, though the seat of a zillah 
court, and head station of the principal collector, they arc perhaps even more 
prevalent than during the period of the native government. 

I recollect, not many years ago, a Tiyer (whose house was situated in a 
narrow part of the high road at Calicut) used to daily place himself in such a 
situation in front of it, that there was no possibility of any one of the slave 
caste passing without polluting him, which he dare not do. The Tiyer in his 
turn made a profit of this his situation, and actually exacted money, or a por- 
tion of whatever the poor slaves happened to have at the time, before he 
would stir from the spot.f Another instance of this caste tyranny occurred 
also at Calicut, in a person of the Tiyer caste : a servant of a gentleman (Sir 
James Home) having been taken suddenly ill, his master humanely, and pro- 
bably through ignorance, or more probably, disregard of these absurd caste- 
distinctions, sent him to his home in his palnnipiin. As it was contrary to 
custom for Tiyers to be so carried, a party of Nairs waylaid the Tiyer servant, 
and severely beat him, besides doing great damage to the palanquin. It is true, 
such instances of tyranny arc not very common, even at Calicut, and they are 
merely mentioned to elucidate the nature of the deference or submission ex- 
acted by other persons than masters over slaves. 

The following extract from one of my circuit reports is still more charac- 
teristic of this peculiar feature in Malabar observances The prisoner, a 
Nair, named Chatanchata Wallia Ramen, was charged with the wilful murder 
of Cheria Ramen, the brother of the prosecutrix. The law-officer declared 
the charge proved by the testimony of eyc-witnesscs, and that the prisoner 
was liable to death, which fuitva was confirmed by the law-officers of the Fouj- 
darry Adawlut, by which court the prisoner was adjudged to suffer death. 
This was one of the most wanton and unprovoked murders that has ever come 
before me. The deceased was the prisoner’s own nephew, and was returning 
from his daily occupation, with his labourers, one of whom was a slave, when 
they met the prisoner in a narrow lane returning from bathing, who called out 
to the low-caste people to give him the road ; but not doing so with the expe- 
4 lition prisoner expected, he flew into a most violent rage with his nephew, 
and without any tbo slightest provocation, went up to him with his drawn 
knife and stabb^ him to the heart.”]: 

Qu* 9* 1 tttVe already given my opinion, that all the agrestic slaves on the 
Malabar coast were originally attached to the soil ; there are many, I am 
aware, most respectable authorities, who think otherwise, but who admit that 
ifthe soil be overstocked, the surplus slaves arc sold, at the same time acknow- 

* Conclud^Aipm p. 212. f Col. Wdsh’s Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. 110. 

% Circuit Rtpdrt, 2A Sessions, 1921, para. 61. 
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lodging, that their numbers have been decreasing « while all other classes of 
the people have been increasing. 

Qtf. 10. Hindoos worship, like their free countrymen, a variety of gods and 
goddesses, which are represented by rude stones, logs of wood, or pottery ; 
these are placed on a pedestal or stool, called Peetum, on hearths or pave- 
ments, called Taras f in the open air, or under cover, in buildings called Kotum^ 
kaufOy Mannabaufum and AWiyumkooliyumy under the shade of the ali-poola, 
trees ; some are inclosed within walls. In those of the higher castes, an image 
of granite stone {Sheeia bimmen) is placed, upon which oil is poured; it is also 
decked out with flowers. On many of these pectums, or altars, there is no- 
thing but a tri-shoolay trident, of iron, or walla, a sword, $ and generally a 
curved one, called Kadatila (similar to the Akinokec of the ancient Scythians). 
Every mountain, hill, forest, field, river, &c. has its appropriate deity ; those 
generally worshipped are Manama, Mariappen, Badrakalli-chninoony-kariatten, 
Kooty Chatten, Kariwilly, Poolakooty, and Bhagawad}', for which latter, as 
nature personified, or mother of all things, all natives of Malabar have a par-* 
ticular veneration Their Poojacheyoonawaray or officiating priests, arc per- 
sons of their own castes respectively. At particular ceremonies, they have 
lights, and beat drums called Kolum and Waddiumy and sacrifice fowls, and 
make Oota, oflerings of meat, rice, coco-nuts, honey, and spirituous liquors, 
to propitiate Boot/iangul (evil spirits), Mcediamer (mediators), or to Prathan- 
gul (souls or spirits of departed relatives), also to Goorikantiar and Maori- 
karmary the protecting deities of their country. Their ideas of a future state of 
rewards and punishments is, that bad men become Pishdska (evil spirits), 
while good men continue to hover about their earthly or mortal dwellings; 
some believe in transmigration : they have also some confused notions of a 
place of torment, culled Xaraguniy and of beatitude, called Swargum or 
Mocksham, 

The higher castes burn, others bury their dead ; then they drink toddy, but 
fast that day. They observe a ceremony called Pula Natcc and Kakooka; the 
higher castes observe the former, which is as follows : as soon as life is depar- 
ted, they set up a green leaf of the karimpamia, upon which it is supposed the 
waiooy breath, or soul, lights ; upon this they pour maddiitm (liquor) : after the 
7tb, 9th, lltli, or I3th day, this leaf is deposited in t\\G poodikallum (earthen- 
pot) containing the ashes of the deceased, which is then buried under a tree 
at or near the place of their birth. The kakooka literall}' is an offering to 
crows; it is a sort of cake, made of grass, leaves of the cheroloo plant, 

and seed of c//a, mixed up with channanum (cow-dung) and ghee ; if the crows 
eat it, it is a good omen ; if not, a bad one. 

In Canara they worship also numerous deities, represented by stones, wood, 
and pottery, on petums or pedestals in open places, under trees and inside 
buildings; they have also swords and shoola (tridents) on these altars; bells 
suspended under trees are not uncommon. In the houses of some of the 
castes, a swinging-shelf is suspended, on which an earthen jar of water is 
placed, dedicated to their household gods. The general names of their gods 
are Kilu Dawum, Gooli, Masti-haigooli, Sami, Kadiya, Moodali, Maroo or 
Mari, PoonjootooJi, &c. ; but the most common worship is to Booty the Devil, 
represented by a stone on a pcetum, in an open square inclosed by a wall, to 
which fowls, fruit, grain, and liquor are offered, to propitiate him or appease 
hia wrath. 

Both in Canara and Malabar, some of the slave- castes arc supposed to have 

* Mr. Warden's Evidence before Committee of Lords*, Qu. 1003. $ 03. Weliih, vol. ii. p.22. 
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CidkAtfiercb with evil spirits, and to possess Mantrum (the magic art, and lite- 
rally the Manteu of the Greeks). The belief is, that sickness to man or beast 
is occasioned by prayogum (spells) or odi (incantations); they also foretell 
events. Mr. Warden has stated,* and correctly too, “ that the superstition 
of the country is so great, that neighbours very often resort to these slaves, 
for the purpose of letting loose destruction among the cattle and families of 
those whom they have any hatred against.” The delusion is carried so far, 
that the slaves themselves believe they possess this supernatural gift. 

I will quote one instance of this kind that came before me while presiding 
at a court of sessions of gaol delivery in Malabar : “ There were two pri- 
soners, both Chermar slaves, named Cooty Vclloota and Chengaly Wallia Vel- 
loota, charged with the murder of the prosecutor’s elder brother, by beating 
him, forcing him to swallow mud and noxious medicines, and visiting him 
with evil spirits, in consequence of which he died the third day afterwards; 
they were both acquitted, and ought not to have been committed for trial, the 
only evidence against them to the fact of murder being their own alleged con- 
fessions before the talookdar, wherein they accused themselves of having caused 
the death of the deceased, by means which, consistently with the law of na- 
ture, they could not possess; nothing, in fact, could exceed the absurdity and 
incredibility of their relation, or show, in a stronger point of view, the extent 
to which the natives carry their supersitious belief in the agency and power of 
evil spirits.” 

Throughout Malabar, especially amongst the Koorchers and other moun- 
taineers, they have Wellachapad (delivery of oracles) on stated ceremonies, 
on which occasions the officiating person works himself up to the highest pitch 
of frenzy, and when inspired, or the Daive comes ripon fh*m, as they say, they 
begin to shiver, then to swell, foam at the mouth, gnash their teeth, tear their' 
hair, cut their flesh ; during all which time they are thundering out all sorts of 
anathemas, attributing all their calamities to the neglect of their Mooriknrmar. 
In times of public commotion, these Wcllacliaj)ad were universally resorted to 
by the Pyche Rajaf and other rebel leaders, and most powerful instruments 
they were in their hands, not only to overawe the people in general, but to work 
upon the imaginations of the natives in our own service ; and their influence 
has been so great as actually to unnerve the most loyal and gallant of our sol- 
diers, and to expose our officers to the most imminent perils. On one memo' 
Table occasion, in Wynad, our sepoys actually threw down their muskets, 
believing them to be enchanted, and that they would not go ofl^ saying it was 
unavailing to contend against the enemy while the gods were on their side; and, 
but for the speed of their horses and the night coining on, nothing could have 
saved our officers^: from certain destruction. 

With respect to the morals of the slaves, I should say there is much less 
profligacy and depravity among them than their more civilized countrymen. 
Drunkenness is their besetting sin, when they can get liquor ; but except pil- 
ferings in plantations and grain fields, the higher crimes of gang or highway- 
robbery are by no means common ; when they have gone on plundering excur- 
sions, it has generally been as coolies, to bring away the booty : circumvention, 
chicanery, fraud, and perjury, so common to all other natives, are hardly 
known to them ; but acts of ferocity and cruelty are too common, as will be 

* Evidence before Committee of Lordfl* Qti. 1!)]2. 

t See copy of the Neatfo/rum, or mandate of the Moorikarmar, proclaimed by the Pyclid Raja, and 
the universal panic afforded thereby, communicated by Mr. Warden, the principal collector, to Mr. 
Baber, in November 1806. 

t In the Rebellion of 1803. Captain Watson was in command of this party. 
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seen by the following wretched picture given of them by one of the Provincial 
Court judges : “ In three cases of wilful murder^ the perpetrators were of that 
wretched and degraded class of human beings, who have been so frequently 
described under the names of Pooliar, Chermar, Pari ar, and Adiar; they are 
born in a state of slavery, and treated as such by their masters, who transfer 
tliein from one to anotlier by sale, mortgage, or hire. They are, as might be 
expected from tlic state of degradation to which they are reduced and held, 
absolutely brutal in their conduct, and destitute of the knowledge of right and 
wrong. They are extremely malicious and vindictive, carrying the latter spirit 
to the most shoc king extremities on occasions of the slightest provocation, 
apparently regardless of, or perhaps incapable of reflection on, the conse- 
quences.*’ 

The Koorchers, or mountaineer bow-and arrow men, arc, I know, consi- 
dered treacherous, 'and in general have been tlie first to take up arms against 
us; this is partly owing to their extreme simplicity, and tlie facility of being 
worked upon by their more wily and designing countrymen, the Lowlanders. 

I have, however, invuriubly found them faithful, after they have once submitted 
to me ; and on the numerous occasions* I have put their fidelity to the test, 
never have they betrayed me, though no man has made more frequent and 
awful examples of them than, unhappily, my public duties have rendered 
unavoidable. They are sensible of, and acknowledge by every means in their 
power, the unvarying protection (where I could afford it) they have received 
from me, iii spite of every opposition ; and this lias engcndcrcil a sentiment 
of respect and gratitude bordering on veneration, and which will only cease 
with their lives; so notorious is this feeling, that nothing is more common than 
to use my name as a sort of oath or talisinanf {Baber sahihainda amia ittUy arc 
the words used) on every oppression they arc subject to. Many European 
travellers have also found my name cflicacioiis in procuring their wants in those 
parts, where a purwanna order from a person in authority has failed to do so. 

Although the ceremony of marriage is observed, the contract is not indis- 
soluble ; tlie man may separate from liis wife, and also, provided he has her 
consent, part with her to another, on his paying back to bis master bis mar- 
riage expcnse.s ; which seems but just, since he originally defrayed them, and 
must again if his slave takes another wife. These separations are not by any 
means common, and when they do happen, are less owingto themselves than 
their masters ; for no people are more attached to each other, or to their 
families, than they arc ; none carry their resentments farther where the wife is 
unfaithful. J I recollect trying a slave for the murder of another, merely for 
receiving his wife into his hut during a short period he was obliged to fly his 
home, in consequence of his master’s severe treatment of him ; and many 
such instances are to he found in the records of the criminal courts. 

In the volume on “ East-Iridia Slavery ” laid before Parliament, will be 
found a striking instance of this tyranny of masters in prohibiting a female 
slave living with her husband. Mr. Warden, the presiding judge’s notice of it 
is as follows “ The two cases tried in Canara, wherein the accused were 

♦ Sec xny notice of the two Koorchers, who lost their lives while using their best efforts to persu.^de 
their brethren, then in open rebellion, to deliver themselves up to me, para. 11 of my Letter to Govern- 
ment. May V2» 1R12. 

t Col. Welsh, Captain Bevan, and other officers nowin England, have repeatedly witnessed this 
extraordinary attachment. 

Mr. Vaughan writes that he has observed, <* whilst the contract lasts, a wonderful degree of jea- 
lousy and tenaciousness of family honour, when contrasteil with the general appearance, liabits, and 
apparently b' utish stupidity of tli^ castes.** § First Session, 182.’*, fol. 

Asini. Jour. N-.S-V^ol. I N 0.(50 . 2 N 
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charged with causing the death of their slaves by severe chastisement, induced 
me to make inquiry at Mangalore regarding the prevailing custom in instances 
wherein the slave of one master marries the slave of another, and particularly 
whether their respective owners can prevent them from living together. The 
frequent abseneb from his master’s work, which occasioned the deceased’s 
chastisement, in one of the above cases, was owing to visits to his wife, who 
resided at a distance on her master’s estate, who would not allow her to live 
w’ith her husband.” Mr. Warden, upon satisfying himself that “ it was usual 
for the female slave to reside with her husband, suggested that, under the 
authority of Government, the obligation he enforced upon owners to allow 
their married slaves to live together.** The Government saw no necessity for 
the enactment of a new Regulation.* 

That the courts and magistrates were hound, by the general provisions of 
the Regulation.s, to enforce the observance of the reciprocal oldigations of 
masters and slaves, as a general principle, I admit ; and that it was intended 
by the Legislature, that, in all cases, strict justice he impartially administered : 
but how stands the fact between the .slave and his master? Can it he denied 
that their excluded condition, their ignorance, their poverty, their impurity, 
compared with the ability, the affluence, the influence, and high hearing of 
those tlic}' have to contend with, do present insuperable obstacles in the way 
of their getting redress, unless their masters step forward to sec justice done 
to them ; and can there he a stronger fact of the want of adequate protection 
from our courts and magistrates, than the case of this poor slave, who had no 
other means of visiting his wife than by stealth as it were, and this at the risk 
of his life ? 

There is no l(?gal objection, that I am aware of, to slaves pos.scssing pro- 
perty of their own, independent of tlifir masters. Out of all the examina- 
tions sent up by the late collector, Mr. Vaughan,f there are but three wherein 
it is contended that “ whatever .slave.s may neejuire, the master has a riglit to 
and those are from the principal inhabitants of the less-civilized country of 
Wynad, where they have, I know, many peculiar custoin.s. It is to be ob- 
served that in ucitlicr of the other depo.sitious is the right uncfiuivocally 
admitted; they merely allow the possibility of the tlii:\ir, coupled or rather 
qualified with the condition of doing their master’s w ork.;]: Mr. Warden men- 
tions as a fact within liis knowledge, “ One of the Ziimorin’s .slaves holding 
property of his own, though it is the only one he can call to recollection 
Pandara Kanakeii, an inhabitant of South Malabar, is, 1 imagine, the instance 
in question. In North Malabar there is one also, named Karimhai Poolla, who 
has considerable property of l^s own, and is, I understand, (juitc independent 
of any master. Some of the slaves sow dry grains and cultivate yams, and I 
have seen also a few plaintain trees, and now and then a solitary jack tree, in 
the ground adjoining their chala huts, the fruits of which they enjoy; hut the 
right in the soil and in the tree, is in the master : not so in Canara ; there 
they are allowed to possess a small slip of ground of their own, and occasio- 
nally I have met with a I)hcr slave, who had a few articles of value about his 
person. 

• Their words are, " If the usage of the country imposes on the owners the ol>ligation to allow their 
married slaves to live together, the Governor .In Goimcil sees no reason against adopting the circuit 
judge’s suggestion, that the magistrate should be requiretl to enforce that obligation ; and again, as the 
rights of the master over the slave rest on the same foundation with the limits assigncil to them, it 
eeems unreasonable to suppose that the court and magistrates are Iruund to respect the one, and yet 
without power to enforce the other.” 

t East- Indb Slavery, fol. a**!). t Eviileiicc licforct Committee of Lords, Qu. IIKKI. 
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Qu. 11. It lias been shown that slaves have been sold at the pleasure^ or, 
more commonly, according to the necessities, of their masters, off their estates 
and separate from their families; and this by authority, namely, in execution 
of judgments and in satisfaction of revenue arrears.* Entertaining doubts 
how far I ought to sanction witli my authority such a practice, I have inva- 
riably resisted all such acts, and have the satisfaction of reflecting that, owing 
to my repeated remonstrances, orders were issued (f find it so stated in a 
document in the volume on Kast>Inilia Slavery, for though living in Malabar 
to the end of 1H28, I never heard of it before, -j* under date the 13th May 
1819), prohibiting the sale of slaves in future on account of arrears of revenue 
in Malabar, where alone, the Board observe, “ the practice has obtained it 
has not however been |)roliibited in execution of decrees, and it woidd appear, 
from the examinations taken of all the principal inhabitants in every talook of 
Malabar, forwarded by Mr. Vaughan fiimsclf to the Board of Revenue, under 
date the 20th .Tidy 1819, that proprietors had not discontinued at that period 
selling their slaves indiscriminately one to another, and even in discharge of 
revenue arrears, or as deposition No. 18 says,:|: “ when proprietors are in 
want of casli to pay the revenues;” all which sales arc, if out of the place of 
their birth, in my opinion, at variance with ancient usages, and are, moreover, 
ill direct contravention of a positive law, since, at Usisl, April 182(1, (when 
the Act 51 Geo. III., c. 23, was enacted into a Regulation (11. of 182(1) by 
the government of Fort St. George) which, according to the meaning and 
definition given of that law, in the Regulation in question, § is declared to be 
“ the oficnce of carrGng away or removing from any country or place what- 
soever, any person or persons, as a slave or slaves, or for the purpose of 
being sold or dealt with as a slave or slaves ;** and “ which applies,” according 
to the opinion of the Ailvocate-gcncral at Madras, “ in all its consequences 
and penalties to all persons residing within the King’s or Company’s territories, 
including therefore the native subjects of this Government. The Advocate- 
general of Bombay took the same view of this statute, observing, j| although 
“ these words certainly do not abolisii slavery, for VVest-lndia shivery is recog- 
nized ill the same Act, but they appear to me peremptorily to interdict all 
interference on oiir part as to the restoration of slaves to their ma.sters ; for 
I cannot see liow' such iiiterfcrcuce could be construed otherwise than as aiding 
and a.ssistiiig in the carrying away the person so restored, to he used or ilcalt 
with as a .slave. On the same principle, I think, they impose a <luty on tlie 
magistrate of liberating slaves who complain of being forcibly kept in their 
master’s service. The .slave who liberates himself cannot he restored to his 
master wiilioiit danger of felony ; and, I think, lie might [irosccute any man 
on the statute who assisted his master to retake him for the purpose of being 
used a.s a slave.”1i 

In the southern Maliratta countr}’, the sale of slaves was expressly prohi- 
bited by the Governor-general in Council,** under date the 18ili December 
1819, and this in opposition to the opinions of two of the most aide and 
humane men India has ever produced (the Hon. M. EIpliin.sloiie and Mr. 
Chaplin),'f-'|' namely, “ that any restrictive measures would he an innovation 

* East-India Slavery, fol. ni./. t r>>1. 

it Eaist-liulLi .Slavery, fol. IIOj- § Vide Preamble to Regulation II. of 182G. 

II East- India Slavery Papers, fol. 711. ^ Ih. fol. 3;il. 

A fortiori, all s.ilcs of slaves in execution for revenue arrears have been in contravention of tills 
statute. ** Kast-liidia Slavery Papers, fol. 340. 

It Mr. Elphinstonc's Letter to Capt. Briggs, fol. 330; Air. Chaplin's ditto to Capt. Pottinger, fol. 341 ; 
al.-jo his General Ueport of 
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upon established customs and an infringement of private rights,” that is, 

“ what had hitherto been deemed a marketable commodity.” 

\2. There is no local Act to that effect; and all that the inhabitants 
themselves, according to the depositions furnished by Mr. Vaughan, say is, 
that it is not usual ” and is not practised and though the Hindoo law 
will notallow to the ruling power the right of granting manumission, there is 
no interdict against masters doing it. 

I have already mentioned two instances of slaves possessing property and 
being independent of masters ; and Mr. Vaughan himself* incidentally includes 
slaves as amongst those w ho pay taxes, which implies the right to hold pro- 
perty, which is akin to liberty, or they could not enjoy it. Mr. Gra'ine has 
n enlioned'l’ having purchased a family of slaves for the sake of emancipating 
them; and I myself made the same experiment in 1803, of two slaves, a boy 
and girl, one of whom rose to be a gentleman’s butler, the other a lady’s aya. 

13. With respect to agrestic or indigenous staves, like those of Mala- 
bar, the only ancient books that make any mention of slaves are, Keerula- 
a i/pali-whvditarn Ma/la and VUpnana Shoonam Gi'anddhftm, and all that is 
narrated therein of them, to the best of my recollection (for I have them not 
to refer to) is, “ that they were the first and sole cultivators in Kcrula Rajiiim, 
having been created exclusively for the use of the Brahmins since which 
period, all castes have become proprietors of land and slaves, and also culti- 
vators, excepting Bralimins, amt the only reason that prevents them from 
being actually operatives is, that they cither possess slaves or can afford to 
employ f^aunilcej'S (hired labourers); but very many of them arc their own 
krishilcars^ and are to be seen, tiuring seasons of agricultural labour, out in 
the fields, superintending and even aiding their workmen ; the slaves alone 
remain iinaliercd and stationary- 

I am aware it has been contended b}*^ a person who has been upheld as a sort 
of oracle in (jiicstions of native customs, that “ the slaves^^ of Malabar are 
condemned, without alternative, to cultivate the earth for the benefit of 
others,” and that “ it is not in the power of man to alter their relative station 
in society;” but, knowing at the same time, that he was himself a slave-owner, 
I considered these ojiinions as those of an interested party, and I should not 
have condescended to notice them, had I not lately seen, in the volume of 
documents on “ Kast-India Slavery,” that the same opinions had been adopted 
by a high public functionary, || so far as maintaining, “ that by the laws and 
customs of the country, it is as impossible to reduce a freeborn subject to a 
state of bondage, as it is contrary to them to emancipate a slave,” ami “that 
‘ once a slave always a slave,’ may be considered a motto to be prefixed to tlic 
subject of slavery in Malabar;” which is nothing more or less than to argue 
that it is the awful pleasure of the Almighty that the slaves of Malabar are, 
and should continue, a reprobated people, — a conclusion much too appalling, 
I am confident, to meet with supporters even amongst the most pertinacious 
advocates for the preservation, to the people of India, of their religions caste, 
usages, and institutions. Happily, however, we see those barriers of super- 
stition and ignorance being daily thrown down by the natives themselves; and 
already has Mr. Vaughan himself been forced to admit, and this only three 

« Ea.Ht‘ India SliiVery, fol. 910. t Ih. fol. 923. 

:|: See my Evidence before Committee of Lords. Mr. Commissioner (Irscmc’s Report, para. 32; East- 
India Slavery, fol. 913 ; also Major Walker's Reiiort, para. .3, fol. 000. 

$ Mr. Brown's Letter, dateit 24th May 17JW; F.ast-lndia Slavery Domnients, fol. .'>97. 

H Mr. James Vaughan, late Principal Cnllrctor and Magistrate of Malahar, Letter to the Board of 
Revenue, dated 2uth ^uly lOi'J, para. B : Easl-ludia Slavery Documcnis, fol. B43. 
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years after expressing himself as above, ** that no line or distinction can be 
drawn between the inhabitants of Malabar and other parts of India, as relates 
to their agricultural pursuits, nor are their customs or religion any bar to their 
engaging in those occupations.*** 

And here do I rest my main argument in favour of emancipating the unfor- 
tunate slaves, since now that all castes and classes of people can and do till 
the earth, there can he no longer any excuse for confining the industry of 
slaves to any particular occupation, or continuing them in their present degra- 
ding thralilom ; nor any reason for refusing to them a participation in all the 
])rivilcgcs their countrymen enjoy, so far, that is, as engaging in any honest 
occupation that inclination f)roinpts or capacity fits them for. 

Qu, 14. Not on the Malabar coast, though I have observed amongst the 
slaves ill the vicinity of large towns a growing spirit of industry and indepen- 
tlence, which, but for the countenance their masters have received from us in 
these their unnatural acquisitions, would have ripened into an assertion of their 
liberty long ago; and, unhappily, the subject has an apjjcarance of such mag- 
nitude as to deter or proilnce an indisposition, at least, in the ruling authorities, 
from adopting any specific measures to improve their condition, or even to 
extend to them the full protection which it was the intention of the Legisla- 
ture that all classes of people should receive from the laws ; nor can this be 
matter of surprise, when we see such opposite and conflicting assertions and 
opinions as are to be found in the official records. 

Extract of a Letter, in the Revenue Department, from the Governor in 
Council of Fort St. George to the Court of Directors, dated ^lOtli December 
18''25;— “ In Malabar, a numerous class of labourers employed in agriculture 
have not the free disjiosal of their own industry, but are in a peculiar state of 
servitude. Their condition may, therefore, with more liropricty he regarded 
as dependent on the treatment which they receive from their masters, than as 
cajiahle of being improved by Government. But the consideration of the 
measures proper to be taken with respect to the kinds of slavery found to exist 
ill India, relates to a subject of great delicacy and considerable difllculty; and 
we are of opinion thutit is a matter in which more good is to be expected from 
the gradual operation of justice and polic}', administered in a spirit favourable 
to jicrsoiial liberty, than from direct interference on the part of Govenimeiit.**f 

ilu. 1.1. Under the latitude here given, I have entered as fully as the sub- 
jects touched upon in (lie [)reccdiiig questions seemed to call for, and iilu.s- 
trated them, as I proccctleil, with all the facts within my knowledge; there 
may be, and no doubt are, other points that will occur to the Board upon 
perusing lhe.se painful details, upon intimating which I shall of course reply 
to them to the best of my ability ; at present, all that occurs to me to notice, 
are the cases of the four slaves which were so irregularly and oppressively 
sold to Mr. Slieppard (a discharged serjeant in the liith regiment, who sonic 
years ago succeeded to the hemp* manufactory at Beypoor) for the sum of 
Rs, 3!2. 3. ecpial to .£3. fw. ! as also of the two slaves who were brought up 
from South to North Malabar,:{: and would have been carried on, it is impos- 
sible to say how much farther, until a purcha..cr was found for them, but for 
my timely interference. The Board of Ilevcniic have noticed the first of these 
cases in their proceedings, under date the 13th May 1811), but in a way that 

§ Mr. Vaughan’s Letter to the Board of Revenue* dated 24tli August 1S22* para. 3; East-lndia Do- 
cuments* fol. 010. 

* East-lndla Slavery Papers* fol. Oil. fib. fol. BOO. 

^ “ With regard to the practice of selling the slaves of Revenue ilefauUers for the recovery of arrears 
due* on which the Board have been directed to report* it appears* that in the case which has been 

brought 
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shows the strong disposition that exists, in that controlling authority, to pal- 
liate such glaring instances of neglect of duU’and of oppressive abuse of power 
as the whole proceedings of the collector exhibit. 

The principal features of this horrid case will be found in my Report to the 
Foujdarry Adawlut 1 shall, therefore, confine myself to observing in this 
place, that it was not one petition only, as would be inferred from the Board’s 
notice of the subject, but ten, that were presented to the collector and magis- 
trate, and no redress whatever was afforded petitioner, though he regularly 
attended the collector’s cutcherry a period of eight months. The order issued 
by the collector for the restoration of the petitioner’s slaves and seed grain, 
is not among the documents, but it will be apparent, from a perusal of his 
second petition,f that the collector had ample time to see that his order was 
obeyed; instead of which, he allowed the petitioner, an old man of 82, to be 
thrown into gaol, on, as it was proved on the trial, a false charge, J got up 
against him by the revenue scivaiits, who seized his slaves and seed grain in 
retaliation for having complained against them to the collector. Only one out 
of my three precepts to the magistrate is given in the printed volume of papers, 
but that one, and the return to it, will suflicicntly show how unavailing must 
all efforts be to protect the people, when executive officers arc suffered to dis- 
regard not only their coinjilaints, but even to refuse obedience to the orders 
of those who are put in authority over them, with impunity. § Neither is the 
letter which, it is pretended, had, “ through some mistake in Mr. Vaughan’s 
office, not been received by the Board of Revenue until eleven months after it 
was written,” forthcoming, though sufficient of it is given in the Board of 
Revenue’s proceedings, to show that Mr. Vaughan admits “ the sale of slaves 
for arrears of revenue is as common as the sale of land which is shown by 
Sir Thomas Miinro, II in this year (1818), amounted to 1,:^30 estates in one 
talook alone. This disgraceful practice, in the instance in question, is suffered 
by the Board to be defended by a fallacy, namely, “ If the soil is solil, what 
can be the use of retaining the slaves on it?” the Board of Revcuiic knowing 
at the time that the Inirtlieii of the petitioners’ complaints, in all the ten peti- 
tions, is, that “ if the collector does not prevent the sale of his seed grain, 
and his slaves, his land must go uncultivated, and himself and family must 
inevitably be ruined and yet they do not attempt even to expose it; no 
wonder, then, the Government and the authorities of this country are deluded 

Iwought to the nolicc of CfOvernment (by the third ju(l;;c on circuit in Malabar, throuf;h tlie Sadder 
Ailawlul), the seizure of the slaves in <]ueslion, with a view to their behiR (lis])osed of by jmblic sale, 
took place without the knowledge of the collector; and that, on a petition, romplainin^ of tlie /grie- 
vance, being presented, an order was issued by that oflicer to restore the paddy set'd and clierinars 
(slaves). The Hoard observe with great regret that Ibis order was not olx.'yed, but that tlie four slaves 
were sold for 32. .3. rupees !" 

• Dated ;n -St December fols.824. 825. 

t Folio, 8:J2, para. 2. ^ Kxtract from Calendar, 2d Sessions, IHIfl, rol.M2M. 

§ Hoard of lievcnue's Report, fols. 8911, The third judge on circuit states, that the collector 

declined furnishing certain information which lie had called for respecting the liability of chermars, or 
slaves, to be sold in satisfaeXion of arrears of revenue ; the collector’s rt^asons for so doing are submitted 
in a letter addressed to the Hoard, under date the 24th November IMIU, but, by some mistake in his 
office, not received by the Board until the 2(>th October lUlI), from which the following is an extract : 
— I low the third judge could take up this os being cognizable before his tribunal, 1 am not aware, nor 
upon what i)lea he could call upon me, as magistrate, to give him information on revenue points, 
whether chermars (slaves of the soil) were sold for arrears of revenue, is equally inexplicable to me : 
and, even did he wish for this information, he has been long enough in the revenue and Judicial line to 
know that the sale of chermars, both in execution of decrees for arrears of revenue, and by mutual and 
private contracts, is as common as the sale of land, for if the soil is sold, what can be the use of retain- 
ing the slaves on it 7" 

II Sir Thomas Munro’s Report, dateil Ifith July 1822, states that in one single talook (out of 8.1 in 
Malabar), 1,330 plantations and rice-ticlcts were sold, in order to satisfy public balances, bee Madras 
Revenue Selections, vol. iii. p. n47. 
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into the belief that tliero is no necessity for their direct interference in amelio- 
rating the condition of their slave subjects.* 

The case of the tvvo slaves was first brought to Mr. Vaughan’s notice through 
the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit, of which I was the third judge 
at the time, in order, as the precept expressly slated, “ that no time might be 
lost in arresting the sale and eventual removal of the two slaves further from 
their native countrv.”+ As I have already stated, it was at my instance the 
court so acted : I was walking along the high-road, and met the two slaves 
being hawked about for sale by two revemie-oflicers. One of them addressed 
me, complaining that he had two orphan children who must inevitably perish, 
now he was taken from them ; the other, a fine young man, said that he had a 
father, mother, and sisters, who depended upon him for protection; and 
both entreated of me not to .suffer their being hanishcri the country for no 
cause; even to Mr. Vaughan J himself^ to whom they were .sent, these poor 
creatures expressed “ the grievance it would be to be sold away at such a 
distance from their family.” Instead, however, of Mr. Vaughan expressing 
his acknowledgments for bringing such flagrant abuses to liis knowledge, as 
every man of common humanity, orwho had the slightest regard for the cha- 
racter of his employers, or the national honour, would have done, headdresses 
a letter to the Board of lleveniie,5j wherein he “ protests against having such 
extraneous ami forced obstacles thrown in his way to contend against in the 
collection of the revenues, as has been experienced by him on this occasion,” 
and actually avows his determination to support and protect natives “ in the 
legal discharge of their ordinary and domestic duties and practices, however 
inconsistent with his own nicer feelings of humanity ;” or, in other words, to 
uphold this indiscriminate sale of slaves away from their families and country 
of their birth. 

There is one more subject, upon wliich .some information might bo expected 
from me, and tliat is, the custom of slaves seeking protection in foreign states. 

In the volume of Kast-India Slavery Doeiiinents will be found an applica- 
tion from Mr. Collector Vaughan to the Board of Revenue, || relative to thirty 
slaves, natives of Wynad, who had descried their owner and taken refuge in 
theCoorgand Mysore countries, wherein that officer suggests that those rajalis 
respectively be re(|uircd to make “ pecuniary compensation to (heir owners, 
as an ecpii valent for the loss of them.” The Board, in forwarding the collec- 
tor’s letter to Government,! say, that the inhabitants of AVynad complain 
that their slaves are enticed from them by the subjects of the state of Coorg 
and Mysore; thongli nothing is said by the petitioners, cither to warrant the 
belief that these migratioiiLS are encouraged by, or even arc with the cogni- 
zance of, those princes, or that their subjects entice them, as the Board say, 
unless giving them cm|)loynicnt and pa 3 Mng them for their labour, can be so 
called ; and it would be hard, indeed, to deny’ the.se poor creatures this la.st 
resource, after being driven out of their own country by a series of ill-usage 
which had at length become insupportable to them. 

In the instance in question, the slaves belong to the Tiranclly J)eva.sson,** 
or Pagoda, which is at the foot of the range of the Briinmchugiri mountains, 
that ilivitle Wymid from Coorg. I know well the overseers of that pagoda, 
namely, the Waddaka Mootanan and Tekka Mootanan ; repeatedly have they 
applied to me for letters to the Coorg rajah to have their slaves taken up and 

♦ East-India Slavery, fol. Oil. 

t l^rovincial Court’s Proceedings, dated 12th November IfllO, fol. 807* t Folio ftfW. 

$ Dated 2i»th Dccemlier 1810, fol. 877. B Dated 21st Dccendx'r 18:11, fol. Oil. 

! Letter, dated 2d January 102.1, fol.'U4. Folio Oil. 
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sent back to tbem» but I have always resisted their applications, telling them 
that they have the means in their own hands of recovering them, if they 
choose to use them ; for that there can be no doubt their slaves will readily 
return to their families upon receiving an assurance of being well treated in 
future. 

It is only in those parts of Malabar which border upon Coorg and Mysore, 
that slaves take refuge in those countries ; many others farther removed have 
and do, I am aware, make the attempt, but they have been almost always 
overtaken ; and as it is the only way they have of shewing their sense of ill- 
treatment, and enjoying security of life and limb, it w'ould be cruel in us, 
and only an aggravation of their hard lot, so long as our tribunals arc so her- 
metically closed against them (ns I have already shown), were we to throw any 
obstacles in the slaves’ way, or to look to the rulers of those countries for 
any indemnification to their tyrannical masters. 

One good effect has attended our non-interference hitherto, and that is, 
that the slaves in that part of both the upper and low countries which border 
upon the states of Mysore and Coorg, namely Tiranclly and Trichalary, 
Bilwala, Pulpelli, Kangnara, Coorchifit, Eeehakoon, Eddatcrra, and Moopey- 
anad in Wynad; and at Aralet and Kittoor in Cotiote, Varatoor, Paratoo, 
Paiawoor, Chorilly, Ichilkoon and Poortoor in Kollatnad, arc better fed, bet- 
ter clothed, and better housed than in any part of Malabar. 

Qu,\(^and\^. This part of my subject, I must confess, I approach not 
without considerable diffidence ; not that I have any the smallest hesitation in 
declaring niy sentiments, as the whole tenor and tendency of my exertions 
must prove, in favour of an iin(|ualified abolition ; but that I foci my own 
inadequacy to the task of indivkhially suggesting such measures as shall effec- 
tually secure the great object in view, with the least possible temporary incon- 
venience to the slaves tbemsclves, to their proprietors, or to the general in- 
terests of the country. 

Another difficulty, and a very great one it is, arises out of my utter hope- 
lessness of being able to impart that confidence in the expediency and practi- 
cability of the views I myself might entertain, and this not from any idea of 
the rising generation (in whom the duly of carrying into effect the resolutions 
which the Government in this country will and must come to, when they know 
the real condition of the slaves on the Malabar coast) imbibing any of those 
prejudices against which I have had to contend; but from the obvious di.sad- 
vantage they must labour under, for years to come at least, of not possessing 
that intimate knowledge of the language, the habits ami customs of the peo- 
ple, and above all, tha^ acquaintance with individual families, and a thousand 
localities, so essential to the success of a measure of this magnitude. 

Twenty ycar.s ago, there was indeed an opening prospect of preparing the 
way for its introduction : it was at the close of that incipient rebellion, in 1812 , 
consequent on the additional burtliciis that had been imposed upon the 
people by those indirect taxes, the tobacco and salt-monopolies, stamp-duties, 
&c , and the oppressive ntode of administering the Ueveniie department in 
general ; and accordingly, among other necessary measures for securing the 
public tranquillity from Aiturc interruption, I took the earliest opportunity, 
after I had re-established* the authority of Government, of introducing, in 

♦ Lest thto might expose me to the imputation of a vain boaster. I here extract the orders of the 
Hon. Court of Directors regarding my termination of this rebellion ;— •* The prompt and effectual Inter- 
ference of Mr. T. H. Baber, magistrate of North Malabiir, on occasion of these fresh symptoms of 
contumacious resistance to our authority in Wynftd. so lately restored to tranquillity by Ills zealous 

excrtionH, 
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the body of a general police- regulation, a few rules which appear^/|Q me ur« 
gently called for, to put a stop to the horrible traffic in human flisiift ilt that 
time so prevalent, as well as for the amelioration of the condition of jthe slaves 
in general, so far as restraining their owners from selling, them out of the 
country of their birth, and from separating families; and also by rendering it 
compulsory on them to make the slaves a suitable provision in food, clothes, 
and habitation, in sickness or health, 3 'oung and old, at all times and in nil 
seasons.^ Unfortunately, the measure was not supported by those in whom 
the Legislature had reposed the controlling authority over the acts of the exe- 
cutive administration, but, on the contrary, I had to contend even against 
their systematic opposition, in those individual acts of violence and cruelty, 
which it was my province to bring to public justice ; the conspiracy that was 
formed against my lifc,'|' through the machinations of the principal slave- 
owner,, was one of the natural consetpiences of that illegal combination ; but 
all this had no effect in deterring me from persevering in that righteous cause 
I had engaged in, and it was not until I found myself deserted by the Govern- 
ment itself, by an avowalj: of their apprehension of repeating the ex[)ression 
of their approbation of my conduct, lest it should aggravate this distempered 
feeling,^ as the struggle bctw'cen the ardent zeal of an individual and the sel- 
fish views of a party, was called. 

Since that time, I have confined m^^self to occasional notices of the condi- 
tion of the Malabar slaves, as often as my public attention has been drawn 
to the subject, but with little or no benefit to the unfortunate slaves, who 
continue the same reprobated people as ever, as their half-famished persons, 
their sieves of huts, and the diminution of their numbers, while every other 
class of the people is increasing, abundantly testify. 

I have explained, as well as I could, what appeared to me to be the common 
law, the Hindoo law, the Mahomedan law, and even the English law, on the 
question of slavery, and shall now close these observations by suggesting to 
the wisdom of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, and eventually 
both Houses of Parliament, the expediency of the appointment of a Commit- 
tee, both in this country and in India, the latter to be composed partly of 
natives, those who are most intelligent, most enlightened, and most influential 
from property in land and slaves, to inquire and report upon the measures best 
calculated to extend the blessings of freedom to this most wretched, most 
helpless, and most degraded portion of our Indian subjects, 

Thomas Hervey Baber, 

I^ate First Judge, Western Division, Madras Territories. 

exertions, deserves our strong acknowledgments. The death of Kalloo, the leader of the rebels, as 
well as that of some of the other principal chiefs alluded to by you, encourage us to hope that the 
peace of the country is not likely to be again disturbed. Under these circumstances, we instruct you to 
express to Mr. Baber the high sense we entertain of his meritorious slices during tire whole period of 
his employment as a judge and magistrate of that district, and he may be assured tliat we shall, with 
pleasure, see the opportunity occur for his receiving, at your hands, a solid testimony of your appro- 
bation in any advancement consistent with his rank in our service, and in the line of his ofticial desti- 
nation.'* • East-India Slavery Documents, fol. 73R> 740. 

t See my Letters to the Madras Government, dated 12th October 1812, fols. 700, 707* end dated 10th 
January 1813, fols. 784, 70S ; also the report of the trial of the conspirators as published in all the India 
newspapers. The following sentences were paued by Sir Thomas Strange and Sir John Newbolt ; Mr. 
Brown, jun., to be imprisoned two months and two weeks, and pay a flneof 100 pagodas ; Mr. Douglas, 
to be imprisoned five months and two weeks, and pay a fine of 1,000 pagodas; Mr. Gahagan, to be im- 
prisoned three months and two weeks, and pay a fine of lOOpogoilas, and all of them bound over to 
keep the peace for three years. 

t Government Minute, dated 22d January 1823, fols. 789, 799. 

9 And again: *'the simple intimation that Government approves of the conduct of Mr. Baber, 
might even increase these evils." 

Asiat, Journ . N.S. Vol. 1 5. No.OO. 
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'■ No. II. 

Sir S- the most irritable of God's creatures, under some 

malicious influence of his horoscope, was appointed Advocate-general at 
Madras, from a snug obscure practice in the Court of Chancery. With too 
large a share of his own good opinion, he bad been long laying up for 
himself a vast store of mortifications, that were for ever annoying him in 
after-Hfe. The ship, — that epitome of all the persecutions by which vanity 
can be tormented, — ^the school where pride receives its most salutary lessons, 
— ^that nest in which broods of annoyances are engendered from hour to 
hour, — ^that Pandora's box without hope at its bottom, — nearly fretted him 
to dissolution. During the whole of the voyage, he was haunted by the 
furies of Orestes. The torments of Sis}*phus, Ixion, and Tantalus seemed 
combined to plague him. He occupied a portion of the round-house — ^thai 
enviable part of the vessel under the poop, where the quacking of ducks 
and the cackling of fowls murdered his sleep so barbarously, that it was as 
much as poor Lady T— could do to prevent his running on deck naked. 
And then came the accursed saturnalia of passing the line. The fretful 
man might have been exempted from his share in the farce at the trifling 
expense of a little rum or tobacco. Put he stood upon the summum Jus, 
It seemed as if he had a constitutional point to dcfend~and he defended it 
most stoutly, till Neptune, seizing him in the midst of the argument, 
delivered him over without bail or m.ainprize to his myrmidons, who 
gave him a specimen of their sirigil he did not soon forget. 

It was most amusing to hear his squabbles with the captain on points of 
law — ^thc skipper beingone of that not uncommon marine race, who imagine 
that, to command a Company's ship, implies the possession of a cyclopaedia 
of all human knowledge. The lawyer was no match for him even on points 
of law ; and, to make the comedy complete, the passengers always concurred 

with the captain. In short, T y with his irritable nerves perpetually 

tortured by the ordinary noises of a ship, and frequently by the extraordi- 
nary ones invented for the purpose of plaguing him, led a terrible life of it. 
At Madras, something was for ever happening to disturb the knight's sere- 
nity. Precedence ^s a thorn in his side. Was a member of council's 
lady, untitled, to walk to the dining-room before his own, with a title? 
The question was sometimes warmly debated. Pshaw I" said the civi- 
lian’s lady, what is A knighthood ? My fishmonger received the distinc- 
tion only a few days before I left England !" Such were tlm exasperations 
that fidgetted the poor Advocate-general from morn to dewy eve. In court 
it was still worse. He could not get his witnesses to come to the point, or 
the interpreter never gave correctly what they swore. If he fell into a pas- 
sion, his clients fared the worse for it. The counsel opposed to him took 
advantage of his infirmity by some intentional offence to his vanity, ever on 
the watch for affronts;— and thus, with a cultivated mind, a thorough know- 
ledge of his prpfession, and parts considerably above the average, he became 
almost useless to himself and to others ; and in that hot climate, where 
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petty vexations are real torments, the o’er>informed tenem^tvof ^lay ** 
proved too feeble for the wear and tear of the temper that 

There is this important distinction between the EngKsb 
Indian bars, — that, in the one, the presence of a nuimiji^v^' professional 
body, where, to use Gray’s more than classical description of Westminster 
Hall, 

togatum 
JEstuat agnien, 

is a p erpetual oheckupon the intemperance of the judges ; whereas, at the 
colonial bars, a restricted number of practitioners, and a most scanty atten- 
dance of auditors, suffer them to play their pranks with impunity. Nothing 
destroys the equilibrium of weak minds so much as judicial authority. In 
that office, insolence is sure to keep due pace with ignorance ; — nor is there 
a moral axiom more certain, than that the two qualities are always found to 
be in equal quantities. What stupid squabbles with the local governments, 
about jurisdiction and its boundaries, have been bubbling and boiling in the 
supreme courts, from time to time, since their first institution ! The case 
of Moro Ragonath, in the Bombay court, was a fac-simile of a quarrel in 
the Calcutta court in 1776. Sir Edward West bequeathed his share in the 
dissension to Sir John Grant, whose notions of the omnipotence of his court 
were to the full as inflated as those of his predecessor. Grant was removed 
from his office after long discussions in the Privy Council. 

But Sir Edward West was a thorn in the side of the Company’s civil 
servants, with about a score of whom he had contrived to quarrel, — four 
grand juries in succession, consisting of European residents as respectable as 
himself, — the editors of all the newspapers, — and all the barristers of his 
own court. This person became recorder in 1823. In his first charge he 
flung out the most virulent censures upon his predecessors — arbitrarily dis- 
missed from a high office in his court, an individual of the most unsullied 
integrity and splendid talents, the son-in-law of Sir James Mackintosh — 
and silenced the whole bar, the Company’s advocate-general included, for six 
months, because they presented a respectful memorial to him upon a case 
in which their own rights and the established practice of tlm court had been 
violated. He was a most indefatigable and accomplished scold, and richly 
deserved the cucking-stool awarded by the good old common-law of Eng- 
land to women of ungovernable tongues, llie spiritless demeanour of the 
barristers on the occasion just mentioned was not very creditable to the pro- 
fession, whose independence was wounded by that shameful abuse of 
authority. 

In England, a hot-headed judge of this kind would be soon brought down 
to a cooler temperature. Not only is there the salutary restraint of a nume- 
rous bar, tinctured with the same learning, and tremblingly alive to their 
common professional honour, but there is a public out of doors, sitting as a 
court of review upon the conduct and opinions of the judges. In Ii^dia 
there is no public. Some half-dozen voices, faintly querulous like the chirp- 
ing of grasshoppers in the fern, may be heard if any thing flagitious is done 
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, But what is this to the roar of censure iVoni the press, echoed 

iiviom as thunder from hill to hill ? It is this hourly cogni- 
zance in our courts that keeps the judges to their good 

behaviour,— and :ibe wigs of five hundred barristers would bristle with in- 
dignation at such antios as were played by Sir Edward West upon his little 
bar at Bombay. In India, a barristei^ must lead an indifferent life of it, if 
the bench make wliat is called a dead set at him. It is true that instances of 
this kind have happened in Westminster Hall, thougli very rarely. liord 
Kenyon had conceived a strong antipathy to Law (afterwards Lord Ellcn- 
borough), and l^aw made a most happy application of a passage in Virgil 
to this circumstance. Replying to a smart speech of Erskine, he perceived 
that Kenyon and the rest of the court manifested strong symptoms of being 
adverse to his client. I fear not,** he said, the artful sophistries of my 
friend Mr. Erskine.** Then, turning first to the counsel, and next to the 
judges, he exclaimed, with great emphasis, 

jVt>n me iua fervUla ierrent 

Dkta, feroxi I)i me ter rem, el (looking at Kenyon) Jupiter ho^tis. 

And it is incalculable what mischief an insolent judge may do to an advo- 
cate in India. It matters little, in Westminster Hall, whether a man in 
full business be a favourite with the court or not. For many years the 
whole court of King’s Bench set their faces against Marryatt, and treated 
him almost with personal contumely ; yet he accumulated a vast fortune, 
and is supposed to have died the richest lawyer that England has known. 
Now, a hundredth part of the same systematic illiberality towards a 
member of the bar in India, would be death to him. The natives have a 
remarkably keen scent in these matters, and would not confide in him. 
They would act in conformity to a brief syllogism: — ‘Mudge not give 
master sugar- words. Judge give sugar- words to court-lawyer on other 
side. Therefore master will lose cause.” And a more helpless being than 
an unemploy^ed counsel in India cannot be imagined. Let this be duly 
weighed by the English barrister before he pays his passage-money or be- 
speaks his outfit; for, if he sits with his hands before him, at Calcutta or 
Madras, with nothing to do but to gaze with listless vacancy on the figures 
of the lion and unicorn in the king’s arms that hang over the bench, there 
is no other depailment into which he can thrust himself. In the mean time, 
he must live, — though many would readily answer him, as Cardinal Riche- 
lieu answered the poet that satirized him, je ne vois pas la necessiik ; — 
and in that country, a mere subsistence absorbs what would be deemed a 
tolerable income at home. What then is to be done ? 

Inierea pereuni res et vadimoniaJiunU 

He must run over head and ears in debt ; and, in that climate, the anxieties 
of being in debt will bring him to the grave sooner than if the whole tribe 
of European maladies had beset him. Death has not prompter ministers in 
India than grief and despondency. It is no uncommon things and physio- 
logists may explain it, for an individual there to sink under a twenty-four 
hours’ fit of vexation. 
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Ponder this well, you that, stung with disappointment or yi^jth pkror 
tracted hope, give from the back bench of the court to the 
question of the chfef justice, ‘^anything to move, sirP’Vtbe daily^j^eiirring 
reply, nothing my lord,’’ and then return with a chilled hevt and brief- 
less pocket to your homeless chambers. Dream not of flying from the 
malice of fortune to the bar of Indii^. No — bug your tattered gown to its 
lost rag ; — cobble and piece your shoes worn to the very slither’^ by your 
weary pilgrimages to a thankless shrine. There is no man, that has not 
some snug corner in his mind to which hope retires and dreams of the future. 
A sudden gleam may break through the murky cloud that blackens your 
horizon — a lucky kite\ may fall unexpectedly into your lap ; or probably 
you have under your lee some kind friend to minister delicately and promptly 
to your need ; — or a widow, with a comfortable jointure, may not be deaf 
to your vows. How absurd, then, to throw away all these smiling probabi- 
lities ! ’ro these may be added (taking it for granted you are' a Whig, and 
have bawled loud for the Reform Bill), that there is a constant succession of 
commissions, graciously provided by a Whig government, as places of re- 
fuge for destitute barristers, — and may not one of these fall to your lot, and 
last you your life-time, if you and your colleagues, after the fashion of com- 
missioners, will but proceed slowly and leisurely in your duties? How much 
better all this, than to be baked in a hot land-wind with much fewer chances, 
— and instead of your fair and fat widow, w'ith her appurtenances in the 
three per cents., to marry a lean, lisping, insipid creature, fitted out for the 
market Avith a ragged assortment of boarding-school accomplishments, and 
of linen from a ready-made shop, or turning up her thin nose at your pre- 
tensions, because you are not in the list of the eligihles. 

Madras has, upon the whole, been better off for judges than Bombay ; 
but once, at least, the Bombay bench Avas splendidly adorned. Sir James 
Mackintosh, a name dear to letters and philosophy, AA^as no laAvyer, in the 
narroAA'-minded sense of the Avord ; he AA^as more,— and, for a colonial 
judge, much better — for he AA^as guided by the clear spirit of the Iqaa', Avhich 
reflects a much brighter light than the tAvinkling taper of its letter. Mild and 
lenient almost to a defect in the administration of the criminal laAv (for there 
Avas but one instance of a capital punishment during his Avhole rccordership), 
at Nisi Prius he Avas governed by those general principles of equity, which 
ahvays lead to a right conclusion. The books might be against him ; but 
the book of nature, and the code antecedent to and superseding all special - 
pleading subtleties, Avere for him. He was lamentably thrown away* on 
such a society as that of Bombay. Accustomed to lead in the conversations 
of the conversation-men of the metropolis, — such as Sharpe, Rogers, Du- 
mont,— he found himself transplanted amongst those ivho afforded a sad and 
bitter contrast. It Avas like Goethe’s oak-plant,$ with its giant^fibres, com- 
pressed within the dimensions of a floAver-pot. On the third day after bis 
arrival, most forcibly was he reminded of the contrast, when one of Uic 

« Supplementary flragmenis of old leather Inserted between the two ao\H of the shoe* 

A A stray brief, when the counsel is absent for whom it was intended. 

t See his illustration^f Shakespeare’s Haxnlct. 
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council^ the conversation turning upon quadrupeds^ turned 
to was a quadruped ? It was the same sagacious 

SoIomott Xtlie writer often heard Mackintosh relate the anecdote), who 
asked him for the of some book, in which he could find a good account 
of Julius Caesar. . Mackintosh jocosely took down a volume of Lord 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, in which mention is made of a Sir 
Julius Caesar, Master of tlie Rolls in the time of Charles the First. The 
wiseacre actually took the book home with him, and after some days brought 
it back to Sir James, remarking that he was disappointed on finding that the 
book referred to Julius Caesar only as a lawyer, without the slightest men- 
tion of his military exploits ! 

No exile ever deplored his lot more feelingly than Sir James Mackintosh. 
In a letter I received from him, after breathing some complaints of his 
banishment, he says Turn to Cicero’s Epistles. Sec how elaborately, 
and with what common-place topics, he consoles his friends, Trebatius, 
Sestius, Torranius, in their exiles. To another he says, pro amore noetro^ 
Yogo atque oro^ ie coUigas^ virumque preeheas. Y ct, when it came to 
his own turn, see how effeminately he laments the loss of Rome, and the 
intercourses in which he lived there with the wise and accomplished orna- 
ments of the state ! My friends dole out the same consolations to me. 
Were they here, they would feel the insufficiency of all such topics to admi- 
nister genuine consolation.” 

He was rendered for some time uncomfortable through his having given 
offence to the mercantile part of the Bombay community, by what they 
thought too rigid an interpretation of the orders in council then in force, 
having condemned a ship and cargo with costs; and their opinion of that 
adjudication was expressed without much delicacy or reserve. He was sub- 
ject also to certain Parson Adams-like habits of forgetfulness of common 
things and lesser proprieties ; — and this brought down upon him no slight 
share of taunt and ridicule. It happened, on his arrival at Bombay, that 
there was no house ready for his reception, and it would be a fortnight be- 
fore a residence in the Fort could be prepared for him. Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan, the governor of the presidency, therefore, with great kindness, 
offered his garden-house, called Sans Pareil^ for the temporary accom- 
modation of Sir James and his family. But months and months elapsed, 
till a twelvemonth had actually revolved ; Mackintosh and his wife, during 
all this time, found themselves so comfortable in their quarters, that they 
forgot completely the limited tenure on which they held them, appearing by 
a singular illusion not to have the slightest suspicion of Mr. Duncan’s pro- 
prietorship, notwithstanding 'some pretty intelligible hints on the subject 
from that gentleman, but communicated with his usual delicacy and polite- 
ness. At last, politeness and delicacy were out of the question, and the 
poor governor was dj^M to the necessity of taking forcible possession of his 
OMhk property. This was partly indolence, partly absence of mind, on the 
part of Sir James. He was constitutionally averse to every sort of cxcr- 
tipn, and especially that of quitting any place where he found himself com- 
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fortable. Before he went out to India, he made a trip 
his lady; and having taken up his abode for the night at an mil 
not far from the beautiful park of the late Lord Melville, theb^M 
das, sent a request to Lady Jane Dundas (Mr. Dundtt being absent) for 
permission to see the house and grounds, which was most civilly granted- 
Mr. Dundas being expected in the evening, her ladyship politely pressed 
them to stay to dinner, and to pass the night, their accommodations at the 
inn not being of the first description. Mr. Dundas returned the same day, 
and though their politics were as adverse as possible, was so charmed with 
the variety of Mackintosh’s conversation, that he requested his guests to 
prolong their visit for two or three days. So liberal, however, was the in- 
terpretation they put upon the invitation, that the two or three days were 
protracted into as many months, during which every species of hint was 
most ineffectually given, till their hosts told them, with many polite apolo- 
gies, that they expected visitors and a numerous retinue, and could there- 
fore no longer accommodate Mr. and Mrs. Mackintosh. 

These eccentricities were specks upon a most brilliant and estimable clia- 
racter, and they are such as have frequently been seen in the man of genius 
and letters. Nature is too thrifty in her gifts to heap all kinds of excellen- 
cies in one shining mass, but like a skilful artist sobers her colours with 
shades and tints that soften without blackening the effect. Of these eccen- 
tricities, volumes might be collected ; — but they are painful matters of re- 
membrance to those who loved the kindness of his heart, and revered the 
depth of his knowledge. It is not, perhaps, generally known, that his forte 
was metaphysics. In societies, where he could be understood, he diffused 
himself over those perplexed subjects of inquiry, w'ith an earnestness of 
expression and a warmth of eloquence, that shewed the delight he took in 
them. Such was his perspicuity and powers of illustration, that they no 
longer seemed perplexed, but flowed from his lips as luminous and beautiful 
truths. In the very teeth of Locke and Condillac, he deduced the great max- 
ims of moral philosophy from the moral sense inseparably connected with 
the structure of mind, and our natural perceptions of good and ill. Never 
were metaphysical hypotheses more clearly illustrated by the laws of our 
moral nature, than in the treatise which he published in the supplementary 
volume of the Encyclopcedia Britannica. It will remain an enduring mo- 
nument of perspicuity of argument and elegant discourse. Upon these 
subjects he was not only more consistent in his deductions, but more com- 
pressed and energetic in reasoning, than Dugald Stewart. 

Well does the writer remember his lectures on the Law of Nature and 
Nations, delivered in Lincoln’s-Inn Hall, in 1803. The preliminary dis- 
course (now out of print, but well worth republishing) is a complete sur- 
vey, as a great extent of country is viewed from a commanding eminence^ 
of a vast and various subject. The sketch of Grotius is a perfect model 
of that kind of writing. Every body admires it as a specimen of elo- 
quence, but as a discriminating and ingenious apology for* the pedantry 
which it has been the fashion to object to that great jurist^ its merits have 
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7t>e #erpetual appeals of Grotius to tlio poets, philoso- 
of the ancients, are wont to appear to supcr> 
ficial illustrations, and useless as authorities. Yet 

this multifarious cilatiw from dramatists and poets was in strict subservience 
to his design, which was that of shewing the universal sense of mankind 
as to the great principles of moral obligation. He appealed to the poets, 
because ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, whose province was general 
nature, could not stray into the paradoxes in which philosophers bewilder 
themselves, but were tied down to the observance of those laws which govern 
the sympathies of mankind in all ages and countries. 1 cannot resist the 
temptation of transscribing the following passage : — 


So great is the uncertainty of posthumous reputation, and so liable is the 
fame, even of the greatest men, to be obscured by those new fashions of 
thinking and writing, which succeed each other so rapidly among polished 
nations, that Grotius, who filled so large a space in the eyes of his contempo- 
raries, is now, perhaps, known to some of my readers only by name. Yet, 
if we fairly estimate both his endowments and his virtues, we may justly con- 
sider him as one of the most memorable men who have done honour to modern 
times. He combined the discharge of the most important duties of active 
and public life, with the attainment of that exact and various learning, which 
is generally the portion only of the recluse fitudent. lie was distinguished as 
an advocate and a magistrate, and he composed the most valuable works on 
the law of his own country ; he was almost equally celebrated as an historian, 
a scholar, a poet, and a divine, a disinterested statesman, a philosophical law- 
yer, a patriot who united moderation with firmness, and a theologian who was 
taught candour by his learning. With singular merit and singular felicity, he 
preserved a life so blameless, that in times of the most furious civil and religious 
faction, the sagacity of fierce and acute adversaries was vainly exerted to dis- 
cover a stain in his character. It was his fate to be exposed to the severest 
tests of human virtue ; but such was the happy temperature of his mind, that 
he was too firm to be subdued by adversity, and too mild and honest to be 
provoked to violence by injustice. Amidst all the hard trials and galling vexa- 
tions of a turbulent political life, he never once deserted his friends when they 
were unfortunate, nor insulted his enemies when they were weak. Unmerited 
exile did not damp his patriotism ; the bitterness of controversy did not extin- 
guish his charity. He was just even to his persecutors, and faithful to his 
ungrateful country. 

Mackintosh’s lectures at Lincoln’s Hall were well attended. Canning 
never missed one of them. Roinilly, Scarlett, Fonblanqiic, Richard Sharpe,' 
Butler, were attentive listeners. Old Hargrave admired them, though fa«t 
asleep during the greater part of them. It is remarkable, that he made 
profuse acknowledgments to a voluminous work, then little read, and repo- 
sing undisturbed on the shelves of the booksellers, the Light of Nature,^ 
by Search, a fictitious name assumed by Tucker. Of this book, the leading 
characteristic is its perpetual play of illu.stration from all subjects, high or 
low ; the drawing-room and the kitchen, the parlour and the stable. TJie 
book rose instantly in price, and in a short time disappeared. But two or 

• PttUUhed in 1776 in six volumes. It was rc-pu^lished in 1808 by the late- Sir Harry Mildmay, the 
author's brother-in-law. 
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three of the most eloquent and impressive disooursdBwcre rofu* 

tation of Godwin's Political Justiee ^ — a work abounding para- 

doxes of the most revolting kind. I shall never forget effect produced 
on his auditors, in spite of the most inharmonious of all . accents and the 
most ungraceful of all manners, when he animadverted on that part of God- 
win's book, which decried the moral beauty and obligation of gratitude. 
In fact, Godwin had the merit or the demerit of founding the modern school 
of Utilitarianism; — and Mackintosh's reasonings might be applied as an un- 
answerable confutation of the Jeremy Benthamism of the present day. At 
this lecture, Godwin himself was present, and stood the tire Avith most un- 
flinching fortitude. 

During Sir James Mackintosh's Recordership, a singular incident oc- 
curred. Two Dutchmen having sued for debt two British officers. Lieu- 
tenants Maeguire and Cauty, these officers resolved to waylay and assault 
them. This was rather a resolve made in a drunken excitement, than a 
deliberate purpose. Fortunately, the Dutchmen pursued a different route 
from that which they had intended, and prosecuted the two officers for the 
offence of laying in wait with intent to murder. They were found guilty, 
and brought up for judgment. Previous to his pronouncing judgment, how- 
ever, Sir James received an intimation that the prisoners had conceived the 
project of shooting him as he sat on the bench, and that one of them had 
for that purpose a loaded pistol in his writing-desk. It is remarkable that 
the intimation did not induce him to take some precautions to prevent its 
execution,— at any rate, not to expose himself needlessly to assassination. 
On the contrary, the circumstance only suggested the following remarks : 
** I have been credibly informed, that you entertained the desperate project 
of destroying your own lives at that bar, after having previously destroyed 
the judge who now addresses you. If that murderous project had been 
executed, I should have been the first British judge who ever stained with 
his blood the seat of justice. But I can never die better than in the dis- 
charge of my duty." All this eloquence might have been spared. Mae- 
guire submitted to the judge's inspection his writing-desk, and shewed him 
that, though it contained two pistols, neither of them was charged. It is 
supposed to have been a hoax,— a highly mischievous one, indeed;— but the 
statement was so improbable, that it was absurd to give it the 

slightest credence. 

It is well known, that Sir James Mackintosh had contemplated a history 
of England, beginning with the Revolution of 1688, down to the fiist 
events of the revolution in France. Such a work, conceived by a philo- 
sophical mind, and executed after much patient research by so complete a 
master of rhetoric^ would have been an invaluable accession to that depart- 
ment of our literature. It is also well known that he had made considera- 
ble preparations for the task, having consulted many rare books, and Uiis 
correspondence in particular of the English and French courts, depdsited 
in the King s library at Paris. From these manuscripts, thougli Fox had 
beaten the ground before him, he would undoubtedly have extracted more 
i/owr;i. N.S.Vol. Ii>. 60. 2 P 
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eiiqild iUu^^ tbOiotrigues (nick-named policy) that preceded and 
followed than Dalrymple and Macpherson appear to 

have done opportunities. But he listened to the syren-song of 

indolence ; that master-vioe of great minds overpowered his resolves, and 
though a vast affluence of liwterials surrounded him, and the most splendid 
remuneration was proposed ^o him by the Longmans, the diligent prosecu- 
tion of it was deferred,* — and he accepted the liecordership of Bombay. 
In the later period of his life, indeed, he supplied Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclofcedia with tliree volumes of a History of England, of which the 
first only seems to have received the deliberate touches of his hand. But 
that volume alone is by far the best commentary extant on the early con- 
stitution of England. As the work advances, it betrays instances of haste 
and inadvertence, which would probably have been avoided, had ho written 
for fame rather than the exigency of the moment. If to what Sir James 
Mackintosh did^ could be added what he might hare done^ he would 
deserve to be placed amongst the greatest men, who have done honour 
to polite letters. Ho was too line and ethcrial a substance to work 
up into a la^vyer,— certainly a working lawyer. It was (|uiie amusing to 
see him conducting a nisi-prius cause, and addressing a common jury, on 
the Norfolk circuit. There ivas so innate a habit of generalization in his 
mode of considering every (jiiestion propounded to him, that he sometimes 
overlooked the details themselves from wdiich that generalization was de- 
duced. He fired, therefore, over the heads of a jury, consisting chiefly of 
farmers, who, taking no cognizance of elevated and polished diction, were 
often at a loss to comprehend what lie was talking aliout. 

It is lamentable, that no biographical commemoration of Mackintosh has 
yet appeared, at least that deserves to be called so. But ns I am admo- 
nished by the limits of this article, that the sketches 1 have already given, 
may be deemed in some sort episodical, I return to Madras, and, Asinodcus- 
likc, exhibit to the reader a character most dissimilar to that which has been 
just sketched. Sir F — M — succeeded to the vacancy on the bench of the 
Supreme Court, occasioned by the resignation of that amiable creature, 
Sir Benjamin Siilivan, — the most kind-hearted and hospitable of mankind. 
This Sir F — M — had acted as the Company's Advocate at(’alcutta, but 
had little or no employment except in his official capacity. He was gene- 
rously bestowed upon Madras during the Castlereagh administration, his 
brother having been an obsequious follower of that nobleman during his 
critical secretaryship in Ireland. Through this channel, — no other reason 
for the appointment has ever been suggested, — ^he found himself on the scat 
of justice. Most unhappily, he arrived just after the discontent of the coast 
army had been extinguished, and wdicn the minds of the misguided but 

Ife escNmted, it is trnet some portion of it, but not for tiic public eye. It began with James the 
Sebaii4« bat broke oft* at the transfer of the Crown to the Prince of Orange. This has been published, 
^lUiaewitiDuation, resembling Sir James Mackintosh in manner and spirit, as much as Frcliishemius 
did Livy ^ Tacitus, whose last books he attempted to supply. The contlnuator professes himself to 
be one of those who Undervalue the great transactions of the Revolution. Peace be to such politicians ! 
But itvrould have been as well, had be abstained from an attempt to continue a work, conceived by one 
who wna avowedly and emphatically a Whig of the Revolution. 
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honourable men, whom the pertinacious, policy # hlid 

goaded into it, had begun to be composed, and the amne^y of MiPd Minto 
had restored something like the former state of tranquillity. iSdii there was 
the tossing and swell of tlie waves, as after a storm. It was at this junc- 
ture that he delivered his first charge to the grand jury — and though Lord 
Minto*s amnesty had expressly deprecated all retrospective animadversion, 
M — had the good taste and delicacy to call the gallant and high-minded 
officers, many of whom have since attained the highest honours of the 
service, traitors and rebels ^ not without a half-suppressed regret that they 
had not been convicted and punished for treason. What a specimen of 
judicial prudence ! The charge did infinite mischief in the settlement. It 
unchained the animosities of i)arty, and set families and individuals toge- 
tlier by the ears, — undoing in effect all that had been done by a course of 
conciliatory and healing measures, wisely though too tardily adopted. Again 
friendships cooled, — divisions and factions intersected the whole surface of 
society, and the judge succeeded to the utmost extent of his wishes in 
making private life bitter. 

Yet 8ir F — M — was afterwards removed to the Calcutta bench, having 
kept the settlement in hot water for several months, by getting up addresses 
to Barlow after his recall, and proposing invidious toasts at public dinners, 
wantonly awakening the memory of past grievances, that were as yet imper- 
fectly healed. 

About this time. Sir Edmund Stanley arrived, as a puisne judge. Oh, 
for the pen of Fielding to trace the native humour, the genuine simplicity, 
the quaintness and oddity, of this excellent and amiable being ! But as 
the mention of this well-read lawyer, but at the same time a man the most 
credulous and ludicrously unversed in the affairs of common life, unfolds a 
scries of anecdotes, and as much still remains to be said of the Anglo- 
Indian bar, which will be found, 1 trust, neither unamusing nor devoid of 
instruction, I reserve it as fitting matter for another chapter. 


To THE Editor. 

The question of the quantum of benefit conferred on the people of India, 
by the establishment of king’s courts of law, at each of the three capitals, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, has been much canvassed, and will probably 
continue to be so; but whenever discussed, no facts should be advanced in 
support of opinions but such as arc grounded in truth. An amusing paper 
appeared in your last Journal, which is likely to convey wrong impressions 
into the minds of persons who presume the facts it states to be correct. 

In a note, at the foot of page 1G8, are the following words: “Partition by 
law is not known in Hindoo jurisprudence. It is a creature of the Supreme 
Court, and has produced a frightful disruption in family estates.” Now, every 
one who has ever taken up any of the treatises on Hindoo law, which bavii 
been translated into English, is aware that the partition of family property ia 
one of the most prominent and important topics of Hindoo jurisprudence. 
Menu says (ch. ix. 104): “after the death of the father and the mother, th^ 
brothers being assembled may divide among themselves the paternal and 
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no power over it while the parents live/ unless 
. the fathdr c|h»^ to distribute it.*' 

. The Digests divide the subjects of judicial discussion into 

eighteen topics, of which ** fabixtion ” is one. 

The most valuable book on Hindoo law, that is to be found in an English 
dress, is a volume containing two celebrated treatises on inheritance, trans* 
lated by that profound orientalist and accomplished Hindoo lawyer, Mr. Cole- 
brooke. The first of these treatises, called the Baya^Bhagay thus begins : 

"1st. Partition of heritage, un the subject of which various controvert 
sies have arisen among intelligent persons (not fully comprehending the pre- 
cepts of Menu and the rest), should be explained for their information. Hear 
it, O ye wise ! 

"2d. First, the term * tartition of heritage’ (daya-hha^aY\^ expounded, and 
on that subject Nareda says : ‘ where a division of the paternal estate is insti- 
tuted by sons, that becomes a topic of litigation, called by the wise ‘ parti- 
tion or HERITAGE.* ** 

The writer of the article in the last Asiatic Journal seems to have taken up 
the notion that the king’s judges only administer English law, and to be 
unaware of the important fact, that the king’s charters establishing those 
courts enjoin that, on all questions of inheritance and contract, the Hindoo 
law shall be administered to Hindoos, and the Mahomedan law to Mahomc- 
dans. It is because partition is provided by the Hindoo law that partitions have 
been decreed by the Supreme Court. 

Surely, a writer, whose information is so limited on Hindoo jurisprudence as 
the writer of the article entitled " the Bar in India ” ha.s shown his to be, 
should not so freely dogmatize, nor so hastily charge upright and learned men 
with " introducing frightful disruption ** of Hindoo property. 

It is not my intention to follow the writer through all the fallacies he fails 
into, in treating the question alluded to in the beginning of these remarks. I 
am only anxious that grave errors, in regard to important facts, on which the 
writer must have been himself misled, should not pass unnoticed. 

I will only add, that the laughable tale of the three judges' wigs, in page 
175-176, is a " creature ” of fanc} . I can safely aver that no such unseemly 
scene was ever exhibited. But it is too absurd not to refute itself. 

- ^ I am, &c., yours, 

A Madrassy. 

We have deemed it proper to communicate with the writer of the article 
referred to (who, we can testify, is not a person of such limited information, 
even upon Hindoo jurisprudence, as our correspondent appears to think), and 
be authorizes us to admit that his remark that " partition by law is not known 
in Hindu jurisprudence,” is not strictly correct,* and that he should have said 
that its compulsory introduction, after the fashion of our courts of equity, 
was the " creature ” of the Supreme Court : partition by the Hindu law being 
(he considers) only voluntary. 

With regard to the anecdote of the wigs, the writer avers, upon the strength 
of highly respectable living testimony, that the occurrence did actually take 
place. If there is any error, he says, it is in the name of the judge, who may 
have been Sir Benjamin Sulivan, the other judges being Sir Thomas Strange 
Sir Henry Gwillim.— -Editor. 


* The icinark escaped our attention* or we should have stated so. 
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MOHAMMEDANISM OF THE TURKg. * 

There are various treatises extant in the East on the hfuauliian reiigion. 
From one of them, composed by Mohammed ben Peer Alee el Berkavee, 
which has been translated from the Turkish language by Professor Garcin de 
Tassy, under the title of Exposition de la Foi Musulmane* we extract an 
epitome of the Musulman creed, as professed by the Turks, which is greatly 
misunderstood by many persons. 

On the subject of the Deity, the Mtisulmans, or followers of Islam,*!* be- 
lieve that the Most High God alone ought to be adored ; that He has neither 
associate nor equal ; that He is subject to none of the wants or imperfections 
of humanity ; that He was not born; that lie does not beget ; that He has and 
can have neither wife, son, nor daughter; that lie is neither in heaven nor on 
the earth; that He has no specific dwelling; that He is neither on the right- 
hand, nor on the left, before nor behind, above nor below ; that He is invisi- 
ble ; that He has neither figure, form, colour, nor parts ; that Ilis existence 
has neither beginning nor end ; that it depends on Himself and on no other 
being; that His noble essence is immutable; that He is not subject to dis- 
ease, sorrow, fear, or change, and that He is wholly exempt from imperfec- 
tion, They believe that He existed before the world was; that He has need 
of none other being; that He can do any thing, and could, if He pleased, 
annihihate the whole world in an instant, and instantly rc-crcate it ; that no 
person has authority over Him, whilst He rules all beings ; that He is under no 
compulsion whatever ; that He can receive neither advantage nor detriment ; 
that if every infidel became a believer, and every irreligious person became 
pious, He would derive no advantage thence, nor, on the other hand, if all 
mankind became infidels, would any prejudice accrue to Him thereby. They 
believe, moreover, that the Deity knows all things in heaven and earth, — the 
number of leaves on the trees, of seeds of plants, and of grains of sand ; — the 
past and the future ; — whatever enters the heart of man or is manifested by 
speech ; — sensible things and invisible things ; that He is exempt from forget- 
fulness, negligence and error ; that His knowledge is eternal and not posterior 
to His essence. Thei' believe that God hears every thing and sees every thing, 
but that He hears not with cars, nor sees with eyes, having neither the one nor 
the other ; that He has perfect freedom of will ; that what He wills lie docs, 
and what He wills not comes not to pass ; that every thing, good or bad, w lpch 
exists in the world, exists by His will ; that the smallest fly cannot move its 
wings without the permission of the Most High. If it be asked, wherefore He 
has not willed that all mankind should be believers, it is answered, that God’s 
will is not to be questioned ; He is free to do whatsover pleases Him ; so that, 
in creating unbelievers, and willing that they should continue such, as well as 
in forming serpents, scorpions, and swine, God has views of wisdom and 
utility, which it is not necessary we should know, but of which it is necessary 
we should be persuaded. Musulmans acknowledge the omnipotence of God ; 
that He can do whatever could be possibly imagined, — restore the dead to life, 
make a stone speak or a tree to walk, and water flow contrary to the current, 
or even change into silver. They hold that God can speak, but He speaks 
not with a tongue, as we do ; He has spoken face to face to Moses and to Maho^ 
met; to others He speaks by the intervention of the angel Gabriel; that the 

* Paris, 1022. 

t The word Jaldm sigiilftes properly * resignation to God and MitaiiJman, or rather Moalewj * re- 
signed to God*’ 
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the word of God, and that it is uncreated and eternal/ They believe 
that these of the Most High God, — existence, knowledge, 

hearing, sigbil^' pM eternal, inherent in the Divine 

Essence, and not susceptible of cessation or of change. They acknowledge 
that God is endowed with the virtue of creation ,* that it is He who has created 
all things; that there is no Creator besides Him; that He produces the corpo* 
real actions of all animals, and the mental operations of man ; that He sup- 
plies all beings with nourishment, and is the Author of health and of diseases ; 
that it is He alone who makes fire hot and snow cold, and that, if He pleased, 
fire would not burn, and snow would cousume as fire : in a word, that every 
thing is from God. 

The Almighty, they say, has angels, who act in obedience to His commands. 
These beings neither eat nor drink, nor are the}^ of any sex. They are of two 
classes, those who have access to the throne of God (namely, the four arch- 
angels, Gabriel, Michael, Asracl, and Asrafacl), and those who are His mes- 
sengers. Each has peculiar functions; some are on the earth, others in hea- 
ven ; some arc always on their knees, others standing singing the praises of 
God. 

The books of God are declared to be those w hich have been sent from hea- 
ven, by the medium of the angel Gabriel, to prophets on the earth ; viz,, 1st. 
the Coran, sent lo Mahomet, fragment by fragment,*)* in the course of tw'enty- 
three^'ears. 2d. The Pentateuch, % sent to the prophet Moses. 3d. The Go.y- 
pel, sent to the prophet Jesus. 4th. The Psalter, sent to David. 5th. Other 
books, which have been sent to other prophets.' The books of God, it is be- 
lieved, amount to one hundred and four,$ all of which arc true ; the sublime 
Coran, however, which descended from heaven last of all, ought to be followed 
till the Day of Judgment : it cannot be abrogated or changed. 

Prophets and Saints are believed to have been sent by God upon the earth. 
Adam, the first man, whom God created of clay, was the first prophet, and the 
father of mankind. The Almighty having desired his angels to prostrate them- 
selves before Adam, they all complied, except Eblis (Satan), who, not obeying 
the command of the Deity, was cursed by him and driven out of Paradise : but 
God granted him the boon of living till the day of the Resurrection. Eblis had 
many children, and they introduce themselves unto the sons of Adam, and en- 
deavour to seduce them ; but they have not power to render any one an infidel 
or disobedient to God by violence. Mahomet was the last of the prophets ; be- 
tween him and Adam, a great number appeared on the earth. Other prophets 
were sent to particular nations or people, but the mission of Mahomet was to 
all mankind, and even to the genii. His miracles were numerous ; with his 
blessed finger he caused water to flow, and divided the moon into two parts; 
animals, trees, and stones addressed him, saying : ‘‘ thou art a true prophet.” 
The Musulmans arc required to believe that Mahomet w'us one night trans- 
ported from Mecca to Jerusalem, whence he ascended to heaven ; that he be- 
held paradise and hell ; that he conversed with the Most High ; that he then 

• This doctrine is the source of bitter contention amongst the sects. 

t It is pretty well known that the Coro/t is not now in the state in which it was announced by Maho- 
met; its edition took place in the thirteenth year of the Ilcgira* two years after the prophet's death. 
Ahubdkr caused the fragments of the Cwan to be collected and digested by Zayd, Mahomet’s secretary. 

% The Musulmans cite several passages from the Mosaical books, which they allege foretold the advent 
of ihdr prophet. For example, Gen. xvii. 20, wiierein God says to Abraham : ** And ns for Ishmael, 
1 batelieord thee: behold, 1 h.Hvc blessed him and will make him fruitful, and will multiply him ex- 
ceedingly t twelve princes shall he beget, and I will make him a great nation.” 

( Of the hundred books besides the four above mentioned, tradition states that 10 were given to 
Atei, 50 to Seth, 30 to Enoch, and 10 to Abraham. 
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descended from heaven and reached Mecca before daylight ; tiM greatest 
of his miracles is the Coran ; that no creature in the WQi^ could write a 
chapter equal to the shortest in that divine work : being the, jrofd of God, it 
is reasonable, they say, that a created being should be incaj^le of doing the 
like. 

With respect to a future statc^ the treatise under consideration lays down, 
that the torments of after-life arc real and certain ; that, when men die and are 
laid in the grave, two angels, named Monkcr and Nakir, come and interrogate 
them respecting their God, their prophet, their religion, and their kib/a (place 
to which they turn in prayer); these angels cause believers to taste various 
kinds of pleasure in the tomb ; but infidels and irreligious persons are con- 
demned to suffer divers species of torments. The coming of the last day will 
be denoted by various prodigies, such as the appearance of Dejjal (Antichrist), 
the descent from lieavcn of the prophet Jesus, who will destroy Antichrist, 
and conform to the law of Mahomet; the appearance of the Mehdi (the 
twelfth and last of the imans of the race of Ali) from the family of the pro- 
phet, and his union with Jesus ; tlic appearance of Gog and Magog (certain 
northern nations of Japetian race), and the Beast of the Earth, having the rod 
of Moses and the seal of Solomon, with the former of which he will place a 
discriminating mark on believers and unbelievers ; the rising of the sun in the 
west, &c. At that awful day, all living things wiil die ; mountains w'ill fly in 
the air like birds ; the heavens will melt and fall. The Most High God will 
then, after a time, re-establish order in the earth, and revive the dead, who 
will rise in a state of perfect nudity; the prophets, saints, doctors, and good 
men will hud dresses ready to their hand, and horses on whicl) they may 
mount and seat themselves under the throne of the Omnipotent. The rest of 
mankind, on foot, hungry, thirsty, naked, crowding together in a mass, with 
the sun but a short way above their heads, wiil endure, according to their de- 
grees of culpability, a frightful sweat, in which condition they will remain for 
the space of 50,000 years. Mankind will then receive books in which the 
angels shall have written their actions in this world : the faithful will have 
them put into their right hands, and infidels into their left or behind their 
backs. God will interrogate all men face to face; He will avenge the wrongs 
of the oppressed on the oppressor ; if the latter has done any good works, 
God will transfer them to the injured person ; and if he has done no good 
works, God will charge him with the faults of the oppressed. A balance will 
be suspended, in which the good and bad actions of men will be weighed ; 
those, whose good actions shall outweigh their bad, will go into paradise ; 
whereas, those whose bad actions preponderate over their good, will go to bell, 
unless God shall shew them mercy, or prophets, saints, or doctors intercede 
for them, which cannot take effect but with regard to those who die in the 
faith : others can have the benefit of no intercession, nor can they escape hell. 
If any one, whose bud deeds outweigh his good ones, but who has died in the 
faith, goes to hell, no person interceding for him, and God not pardoning 
him, he will burn there in proportion to his crimes ; but he will afterwards 
come out of hell and enter paradise : he who dies with but an atom of faith, 
will of necessity ultimately come out of hcll.^ All men must pass over the 
bridge Sirath, which stretches across hell, and is narrower than the edge of a 
sword. Some pass it like lightning ; others drag themselves heavily along it, 

* This docs not Imply that the torments of hell will not i)c eternal ; it will be hereafter seen that they 
are. This hell, not eternal for believers, would be rather a species of purgatory; but the Musulnuins 
admit a real purgatory, which they call araf, where the faitliful dwell who have not merit enough to 
go into paradise, nor siifllcient demerits to be condemned to hell-fire. 
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tih^ backs loaded with their sins, and some fall off and plunge infallibly into 
hell. Paradise and hell* are real and certain ; they actually exist. The elect,, 
having entered petadiae» will remain there for ever ; they will neither die, nor 
grow old, nor uhdergb any kind of change there; neither will they experience 
the w'ants of this life. The houris and femalesf will be exempt from the infir- 
mities of their sex ; they will have no children. The elect will enjoy the meats 
and drinks they are fond of, without incurring the smallest trouble to procure 
them. The soil of paradise is of musk, and the bricks of its edifices are, 
some gold, others silver. Infidels and demons, entering hell, will remain there 
for ever. They will be tormented by serpents as thick as the neck of a camel, 
by scorpions as large as riding-mules, by fire and by boiling water ; their 
bodies will burn, and when they are reduced to charcoal, the Most High God 
will restore them again, and cause a new skin to grow upon them, that they 
may undergo fresh torments : their tortures will never end : they will never 
die. 

Whatsoever happens in this world, be it good or evil, the Musulmans be- 
lieve takes place through the effect of the predestination and predetermination 
of God ; whatsoever has been or will be was decreed from eternity, and is 
written in the table or book of the divine decrees respecting the destiny of 
mankind. The faith of the believer, the piety of the religious man, as well as 
all good works, are foreseen, willed, predestinated, and decreed in writing, and 
with God’s approbation ; but, although the incredulity of unbelievers, the 
irrcligion of the profane and bad actions, happen likewise with the fore- 
knowledge and will of God, and by the effect of his predestination, and even 
with his operation, they do not take place with his satisfaction and approval. 
In producing and permitting evil, in forming the devil and allowing him to live 
till the Resurrection, and granting to him the power of tempting mankind, in 
creating infidels and irreligious men, and operating their infidelity and irrcli- 
gion, the Most High God, in willing all these things, has views of wisdom 
which it is not given to us to penetrate : no one ought to endeavour to fathom 
God’s will ; to Him alone belongs the right of knowing why these things 
should be. 

lie who omits what is of divine obligation, will go to hell ; he who does not 
believe in the obligatory articles, is an infidel. The precepts of divine obligation 
are the following : the belief in God ; the duty of ablution and purification ; 
the prayer of the five canonical hours ; the fast of Ramazan ; the obligation on 
the rich to give to the poor a tithe of their revenue, and the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

7'hese six articles may be said to comprise a summary of the Musulmait 
faith ; a religion which extends over half of Asia, more than half of Africa, 
and a part of Europe. 

« •• Musulmans believe that there are eight paradises and seven hcIISf that is. eight degrees of beati- 
tude for the elect, and seven degrees of punishment for the damned. They would ^ivc us to undcr> 
standby this inequality, that God’s mercy surpasses his justice.” — D'Flerbelot. liiOl. Of., art. Gentiah. 

t No error is more common than the notion tliat females arc excluded by Mahomet from heaven. The 
contrary b stated in the Ccran. 
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STORM AND RAIN. 

BY BABOO KASIPHASAD GHOSH, OF CALCOTTA. 

The mighty demons of the storm have met 
In battle fierce. Relentless anger fires 
Their hosoms, proud of desolating power. 

Their swords in rapid wavings flash, and ofl, 

In lightning gleams, illume the darkened 6artli. 

Hark ! how they vaunt in thunder deep and loud, 

And, madly howling, rave athwart the arch 
Of heaven ; convolving Ganga*s waters deep, 

'Which, wildly running to and fro, dismayed. 

Or upwards bounding high, appear as if 
They wish to break loose from their beds to fly 
The tempest’s rage! Beneath its headlong speed, 

ReA. of her beauteous green, fair Nature quakes 
AfFrightcd ; and upon the plain are strewed 
Leaves, arms, and trunks of many a giant tree. 

Felled by its wratli. 

But soon unto the clouds. 
Which darkly frown upon the earth, as though 
In hate and envy, fly the tempest fiends. 

And there, bound by some unknown powerful charm, 
They roar as if once more they would descend 
To sweep the world before their furious course. 

Blasting the fairest scenes of Nature fair 
With demon strength and hate, • • • • * 

The ruthless storm 

Is past. Cloud upon cloud is piled along 

The darksome brow of yonder skies, unshrouding 

Tlie face of the bright sun, who o’er the earth. 

High on his throne of ether erst did reign 
In splendour, cloudless — dazzling— and serene. 

The gathering darkness deepens round, as if 
The spell of awe hath bound the face of heaven — 

The spell wdiich but the poet’s giAed eye 
Can trace, and but his flexile heart can feel. 

Attracted. 

Now the floods of heaven, unsealed. 

At once burst forth in torrents, deluging 
The shrinking earth ; and, as the clouds become 
Dispersed and tliinncr by the wandering breeze. 

The glories of tlie broad, meridian sun 
Descend and sparkle. But the firmament 
Still pours its genial springs of crystal rain. 

Which, brightened by the solar beams, appear 
Like showers of liquid radiance falling down, 

A blessed giA to man from favouring heaven. 

The little shrubs, which ere-long drooped beneath 
The summer sun’s refulgence noontide, now. 

Reviving, raise their beads, and put forth all 
Their verdurous majesty. Each leaf is decked 
With drops of rain, like liquid diamonds bright. 
Quivering by the gentle breeze, which breathes 
Delightful fragrance. 

Avi«/.Jowr.N.S.VoL.15.No.60. 2 Q 
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ACCOUNT OF TIBET. 

BY FRA FRANCESCO ORAZIO DELliA FEW A T)E BILL!, l/.JO. 

WITH NOTES DY M. KLAPROTH. 

The term Thihet is a corrupted word in the Tartar tongue; correctly it 
should be Thobot (“) or Tangut katzar. Tangiit signifies ‘ inhabitant of a 
house/ and katzar means ‘country’ or ‘kingdom;’ that is, ‘kingdom of 
dwellers in hoiigcs,’(‘’) because the Tartars live in tents made of felt, or of 
some coarse stufl‘ woven from the hairs of the Vak,(^) a hairy kind of ox; and 
the Thibetans live in houses. Thibet, in the Thibetan tongue, is called Poat^ 
and the Thibetans Foot bti. In the language of Nckpal, Thibet is called Scat 
(or Hie) and a native of the country Seend. In the Hindustance tongue 
Thibet is called liutant^ and a Tliibotan IhitiaJ^^) 

The chief city of Thibet is Ccalled in the Tartar tongue Baron- 1 hdld ; Baron 
signifies ‘the right;’ thd, ‘towards;’ /«, ‘the south;* that is, ‘towards the 
south, on the riglit hand.’(' ) In the Thibetan language it is called Lhasa. Lhd 
signifies, as we should say, ‘ gods ‘ land ;* that is, ‘ land of gods.*(‘') 

The whole of Thibet, according to the statement of the king’s ministers, 
specially appointed to take an account of the number of inhabitants in the 
whole kingdom, contains thirty-three millions of souls ;(^) from which number 
they raise GD0,000 soldiers, in the following manner. 

The provinces which arc bound to furnish youths to be made priests arc 
exempt from furnishing soldiers. 

The provinces of U (Oo) and Tzang (Zzang) give 130,000 soldiers, taking one 
for every three families. K’ham gives 300,000, one for every three families. 
Ngari gives 100,000, one for each family. Chang gives likewise 100,000, one 
for each family. From the provinces of Ilor and Amdoa no soldiers are taken, 
by reason of their distrust of the fonner, which greatly favours the Tartars, 
the Tartar language being commonly spoken there ; anil because the latter 
adjoins China, without the Great Wall, where they sf)eak more Thibetan than 
Tartar and Chinese. The provinces of Kombo and Takj.o furnish soldiers in 
the same manner as the others; but as an accurate return of the numbers is 
not made, an estimate must be formed from conjecture ; but I should think 
that both might give 140,000 soldiers, one for every three families. 

The kingdoms and provinces of Thibet are the following. 

The kingdom of Lata or Ijadak,(‘‘) which, on the west, is bounded by Kasli- 
mere, on the south by Mongolia, on the cast by Ngari, on the north by Tar- 
tary, and, I believe, the country of the Usbek Tartars. , 

Ngari(‘) is divided into three provinces, Ngari Sankar, Ngari Piirang, and 
Ngari Tamo. The first is bounded on the west by Lata, on the north by Tar- 
tary, and, I believe, by Gaskar (Kaskar), on the east by Ngari Purang, and on 
the south by Mongolia. Ngari Purang, on the west two points north, is 
bounded by Ngari Sankar, on the north by Tartary, on the cast by Ngari Tamo, 
and on the south by Mongolia. Ngari Tamo is bounded on the west by Ngari 
Purang, on the north by Tartary, on the cast by the province of Tzang, and 
on the south by Mongolia. 

The province of Tzang(‘‘), on the west, is bounded by Nekpal, on the north 
by Ngari Tamo, on the south by Lho ten ke(*) and Bregion,(’"), and on the 
east by the province of U. Towards the west, the farthest place in the pro- 
vince of Tsang is called in the Hindustance language JCuti, which signifies ‘ a 
bitch in the Thibetan language it is called Gnialam^ and also Tzovgtu^ which 
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sigiiiHcs ‘ a place where merchants meet to make l)argains.*(") The farthest 
place towards the cast is called Kambala>(°) which is the name of a great 
mountain, on the side of which arc many places, and on the table-land is a 
large lake, called Yandro,(‘’) towards the south, which is in circuit (according 
to the statement of those who have encompassed it) eighteen days’ journey : 
within it are some hilly isles. This lake has no outlet, at least no visible one; 
all along the way I skirted it, for a day’s journey and a-half, I saw no outlet 
whatever, and f was assured that it is the same in other parts, by those who 
have actually coasted along its margin. To pass mount Kambalii, it is neces- 
sary to ascend a full half-mile, and then to descend for five good miles ; then 
you come to a very large river, which is called C’iasiim, in other places Tzani 
po or Tzang chu,C^) which has its source in Ngari. Three days’ journey from 
Lhasa, pursuing your courriC undia* llic fortress called Sgikakungar,;'^) before 
you arrive at 'lakpo Chini, in a day’s journey, you get into Lljoga.(’) And 
they say tluit you pass beneath a mountain, because you meet with the moun- 
tain again; and from Takpo you go to Kombo, and they say that the Ganges 
is met with tow'ards Uagmali or Sliiatigang. The capital of tins |3rovince is 
SgigatzfVC^) 

The kingdom of Bregiong, or Bramascion,(^^) is bounded on the north by 
the province of Tzang, to the south by ?»lou-Aliihari( ) and Brukj'a, or Lalto- 
pivala, between the cast and the south by Lhoba,('') by Kako and Komho to 
the east, and by Maronga(^) and Nepal to the west. 

The province of U on the west is bounded by Tsang, on the cast by Sharhi- 
gonti, on the south hyValhaC') and Takpo,(^^ on the north by Chang (and on 
the north, the province of U ends at Ratrcn and Talung);( '‘‘) to the east it 
adjoins Sharhigonti, and to the west, Kainbahi. The capital of the province 
of IJ is Lhasa, near which city passes tlie river Tsangiu,(‘^'^) which takes its 
rise above Sharhigonti, and enters the river Chasum, near the fortress of Chu- 
chui^C"'") tlirec days’ distant from IJiasa. U signifies ‘ middle, ’(‘'•‘) because this 
province stands in the midst of Thibet, and Lhasa stands in the middle of this 
province, and therefore they call it ‘ the navel of the rich kingdom of liiibet. 

The province of Cluing on the west is bounded by Ngari, (‘'^), on the north 
by Kokoiior, on the east by Kluim, on the south by the province of U. In 
this jirovince of Chang is the duchy of l)am,(‘f) which is eight days distant 
from Jihasj'i. In Dam there is only a palace for the king and his court, the 
rest of the inhabitants residing in tents of felt and cloth made of hair; the 
greater part are Tartars ami the others Thibetans. Two days from Dam is Nak 
scu ka, where is tlic last fortress of Thibet, without any other house, but 
only tent-dwellings, as before. In this place they cross a large river called 
Naic scu : Nak signifies ‘ black,’ and seu, ‘ water.(««) The idace takes it.s 
name from the river, and is called, therefore, Nak sen ka, that is, people of 
the black water.' From hence, for about forty days’ journey, no more houses 
are met with, but only occasionally tent-dwellings, with many herds of yaks, or 
hairy cattle, sheep, and horses ; and travellers will find nothing to eat hut flesh 
and blitter; every other article they must carry with them. Traversing this 
great country they will meet with a very large river called Biseu,(‘^'') ihc magni- 
tude of which may be inferred from what is stated by Signor Samuel Vandcr,(“)^ 
a Hollander, native of Flushing, in the province of Zealand, that, in crossing it 
in boats of skin, they embark in the morning, and take up their lodging in the 
evening on a little isle in the river, and do not finish crossing until the middle 
of the following day. In the vicinity of this river, there is a vast population 
living in tents. From this place, in about a month’.s journey, is Zoloma,(’'>^): 
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the people of which dwell likewise in tents ; and after five days’ journey you 
arrive at Kokonor, which is the extreme limit of Thibet on the north side. 

The province of Takpo is pretty large, and is divided into seven, that is, 
Takpo Chini, where the Capuchin missionaries have a place of residence. 
Takpo Chiara,(^^) on the north, is bounded by the province of U, on the south 
by Kombo, on the east by K’ham, and on the west by Tsang. 

The province of Kombo to the north is bounded by Takpo, to the east 
by K’ham ; to the west by Bregion and Lhobei, to the south by Lho k’haptra : 
Lho means * south Kha, * mouth pird, * a cut,’ because the little girls are 
cut in the lip, which is coloured red, yellow, blue, and other colours, which 
are inserted in the cut in their lips. 

K’ham(™) towards the west, adjoins Biknin, Takpo and Kombo ; to the 
north it is bounded by Kokonor and Chang ; to the east, by Tarchenton, 
China, and Amdoa ; and to the south by Bengal, Siam, Pegu, and Tonquin. 

The state of K’ham is divided into twelve provinces, as follow : 

1. Tsava K’liam, to the west, adjoins Bikun and Takpo ; to the east, Pem- 
bor K’bani, to the south Lho K’haptra. 

2. Pombor K’ham, to the west, adjoins Tsava K’ham, to the cast Mingara 
K’ham, to the south Bengal, and to the north Bisen. 

3. Mingara K’ham is bounded on the west by Pombor K’bam, on the cast 
by China, and they say by the province of Chen to fu("®) and Amdoa ; on the 
south, it is said, by Pegu, and on the north by Kokonor. 

4. Ketong K’ham, on the west, is bounded by Kombo ; on the east by 
Tsava K’ham; on the south, it is said, by Pegu- or Siam, on the north by 
Kokonor. 

5. Chungbu K’ham, on the west, is bounded by Talung ; on the east by 
Chamto ; on the south by Shopado ; on the north by Chang. 

6. Kongiuduru K’ham, on the cast, adjoins Kernorang; on the west, Chang; 
towards Dam, on the north, Kokonor ; on the south, Bha.(*’*’) 

7. and 8. Chamto K’ham and Kemorong K’haiii are provinces the bounda- 
ries of which are not known any more than those of the four remaining pro- 
vinces. Not only arc they ignorant of their limits, but even their names, from 
not being able to procure certain information from persons acquainted with 
them ; through the jealousy of the Thibetans, it is not possible to take a copy 
of the only map they have, which is kept in different apartments of the palace 
of Varanga or Lhaprang. 

The king of Thibet also rules the state of Aindoa,(*i'*) as I have before ob- 
served, which is bounded on the east by Chinn, on the north by Kokonor and 
Chang, on the west by K’hain, and on the south it is supposed by Tonquin, 
Pegu, or Siam ; but this is not certain, because the Thibetans have very little 
knowledge of Pegu, Tonquin, Siam, and the other adjoining countries. The 
state of Amdoa is divided into the following provinces : Chenisgiungbii, Yarba, 
Ara, Margneu, Tzator, Tariong, Tebo, Ngabu, Sunggeu, Korlung, Chusang, 
Saroblo, Tongor, Kungbung, and 1 dare say there may be some other; but not 
having had time, owing to the want of religionists, or opportunity to investigate 
these matters, I was obliged to adapt myself to the occasion, and to use cau- 
tion, in order not' to excite jealousy. 

In all these provinces there are towns, cultivated fields, and castles built of 
stone and other substantial and durable materials. The native tongue is 
Thibetan, but the people also speak Tartar and Chinese ; they are of an 
elevated intellect, and in my time all the readers and lamas of the University, 
teachers of the supreme lama, and the grand lamas who are born again, were 
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almost all from Amdoa^ from which state or kingdom no soldiers were taken, 
as I have before said. 

Between Tartary and the provinces of Chang and Ngari, are the people of 
Hor,(") who are of a stupid character, wear long hair like the Tartars, and 
dress like them ; they dwell in tents, and speak Tartar and Thibetan, but 
mostly Tartar. 

In the province of Tzang arc two other rather large rivers, and further on 
several small ones : one, which takes its rise in the Langur(“} mountain, and 
flows as far as Sechia, and then, turning to the south, it passes the state of Bre- 
giong or Bramascioti, then, going into the kingdom of Bengal, it enters the 
Ganges; and it is called Ponchu.(^‘) The other river, named Sanchu, comes 
from the north, it is supposed from Chang Iarzi,("") passes to the south of 
Sgikatzd, whence, passing Giantze and Pary, and leaving Bregion to the west, 
k falls into the Ganges, in the kingdom of Bengal. 

The ordinary limits of Thibet on the east are China and Tarcenton.^’') This 
state or province was bounded by China without the wall at the time when the 
grand lama was absolute lord, even temporally, of Thibet, the Emperor of 
China allowing the government of it to the grand lama ; but since the Emperor 
obtained possession of Thibet, in 1720, he has reserved the governmont of this 
state to himself. This country abounds in diflerent kinds of tea, which supplies 
all Thibet. It is bounded on the south by the following kingdoms : Bengal, 
liho ten ke, Altibary, Mon, Brukpa, Lhobu, Lhokhaptru, Shapado, Bha, which 
is not known to whom it belongs; and they think the limits extend to Peru, 
Siam, and Tonquin.('* “') On the west it joins Kashmere, a part of Mongolia, 
Nckpal, and Moronga. On the north it is bounded by Usbek Tartary, Gas- 
kar,(**) Giongar,(^'^’) and it is believed Yarkand and Kokonor. Gion^ar — 
ffion signifies ‘ left;’ ‘ hand :* — the ‘ left hand * Kokonoi — koko is * blue,’ 
nor ‘lake,’ in the Tartar language. In the Thibetan tongue, Kokonor is 
Tzoka — tzo signifies ‘ lake,’ kd ‘ inhabitant ;’ that is, ‘ inhabitants of the lake.* 
Kokonor is also called Tzo ngomho — /zo, ‘ lake,’ ngombo, ‘ blue,* because the 
water appears of a blue coloui-.t***) The Thibetans allege that this lake belongs 
to them, and that the frontiers of Thibet reach to the limits of the cit3^ of 
Shelin or Shclingh.(”®“) No river issues from this lake. The five rivers which 
the old map makes to issue from a lake, — cither the Yandro before-mentioned, 
or that of Yantzo, which is three days’ journey from Lhasa, on the west, or the 
lake of Kokonor just mentioned, which is about a day’s journey from Shelin or 
Shelingh, on the frontiers of Thibet, — do not exist, and arc absolutely imaginarj*, 
for no river issues from these lakes; but there are other large rivers, as I have 
before said, namely, near Lhasa, the Tzangseu, in the province of Tzang; 
another, called Nakscu, and also the Biscu, which are in the state of Chang, 
and two others, the names of which 1 have forgotten. These particulars were 
procured by me from well-informed persons, who positively aflirmed that the 
source of the Ganges was in that part of Ngari towards Tartary. 

It may not be superfluous in this account to insert the following particulars 
of i/fhat was communicated to me by experienced persons who hud travelled all 
over Thibet and beyond it. 

The river Erchis divides Muscovy from the whole of Tartary. Towards the 
frontiers of Tartary, where it is bounded by the river Erchis, between the west 
and south, are the Tartars called Turkuts,^^^**) who have voluntarily submitted 
to Muscovy, on condition that they are provided with food, because their 
country is barren, and deficient therein. They profess the same religion as the 
Thibetans ; and for this reason, in ] 730, their king dying, the queen and his 
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son sent aoinc grandees, with 200 men, and much money and other things, to 
Lhasa, to make prayers and oiferings to the grand lamas and convents, for the 
good of the king’s soul. To get there, they embarked on the sea in their own 
territory, and disembarked in China, from whence they reached Lhasa, 
where they arrived in the month of October 1731. I had frequent conversa- 
tions, by means of Thil)etan interpreters, with the princi[)al persons, their 
language being Tartar, with some little mixture of the Russian, and I found 
they had a slight knowledge of the light of Christianity. 

In the map there is Kabul, but which is called Kamul, Turfan is a month 
distant from Kamul. Kascar is a kingdom ; there is also the city called Kas- 
car, distant from the kingdom of Yarkcnd three days’ journey on horseback, 
to the south of it. Andigen is a city and kingdom distant from Kascar, to the 
south, a montli’s journey. VarkcMul is the name of a kingdom, and the capi- 
tal city is called Yarkcnd. The people of Yarkcnd, Kascar, and Usbek are 
fertile moi^t part of the Mahumedan religion, and speak tlie Turkish language. 
Samarkand, [iokhara, and Ualak (Balk) arc almost all Mahomedans, and speak 
the Persian language ; in like manner, the people of fiirfan, that are between 
Yarkcnd and Kamul, are for the most part Mahomedans, and speak Tuikisli. 
Turfan belongs to Giongari, and Kamul to China. The people of Andigen, 
Turfan, and Kamul, commonly profess Mahomedanism ; some of those of 
Andigen speak Tartar, others Turkish as well as Tartar. From Shelin or 
Shclingh, the merchants with their caravans occupy forty days in their joiiniey 
to Kamul, and from Kamul to Turfan, twelve days : their course is mostly be- 
tween the west and north. Tarsy, a territory in the kingdom of Aindoa, is a 
good days’ journey from Shelin or Shclingh. 


NOT t: s. 

(а) The name of Thibet (Tubet) is foreign in the country itself. It is employed only 
by the Mongols and Mahomedan tribes of Asia; it appears to be of Turkish origin. 

o 

Its true orthography, in Arabic characters, is . The ^Mongols, who have lior- 

rowed this dcnoniin.'ition from their iieigiiboiirs, also write it Tabcl or Tobcl, I'liis 
why I have adopted in my w'orks T'uucl as a mode of spelling which appeared to me 
preferable to Tibet or Thibet. 

(б) I am of opinion Journ. As., Dec. 1824, p, that tiie name of Ta7i»"nnt 

comes from that of the Tuhetan tribe of Tang-hcang, of w hich that part inhabiting tlie 
country to the west of the upper Ilwang-ho, railed by the Ciiincsc ilo-se, bears the 
name of Tang~gon, and with the final of the Mongol plural, Tang'gool. I know no 
Mongol term like Tang-goot having the meaning of ‘inhabitant of a Iiousc.* Gadzar 
is, indeed, the word w'hich, in Mongol, denotes ‘ land, country.* 

(c) Yagh is the Tubetan name of the hos grunniens. The male is called in tliis 

tongue pho-yagh, and the cow bhri-mo. In Mongol this animal is termed sarlook. The 
wild yagh has in Tubetan the name of bhrong ; in Mongol, booha k’tirlihsoof and the fe- 
male that of bhrongh-bri. « 

(d) Bliolangga is an ancient Sanscrit denomination of Tubet ; probably from that of 
Jihot or Bhodh, tlie country name, which our author writes Pool. In llindusUincc 
Tubet is really called BhootiiTU, and a Tuhetan Vltoolea, The Bengalee has better pre- 
served the true orthography of this name ; it is in that written Bhot or Bhotant. Some 
KnglUh writers have translated the term bhotant by ‘ country of mountains;' but it has 
no affinity with the Sanscrit bhudhara or bhudra, which signifies ‘ mountain.* It is 
evident, that it is totally wrong to apply (as is done in India and Kurope) the Hindu 
denomination of BovUan to the country of the Deb raja (Deva Dliarma raja), whq 
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resides at Jasliycc tsios (hiong, a city which is called by the EngUsb Tasumdon, Utins 
country is hut a part of the vast territory of Tuhet called Bhotdnt in Hindustanee. In 
Tubetan, the BoiUan of the English is called Vhopa or Vhopato^ and in Hindustance 
Lnllopivala, Its inhuhitanis, belonging to a Buddhist sect named Brou^k-paf or ‘of 
thunder,* have this name amongst the Tubehins. They adopted this creed in the 
seventoenlh century of our era, when Nagh viuig Nam ghial, a highly venerated Inina, 
quitted Zzangand came lo settle in their country. They speak a corrupt Tubetan dia- 
lect; they have ndojited the costume and the manners of the Hindus, and arc more 
cleanly in their habiliments and houses than the other Tubetans : they are also more 
w'nrlikc than the latter. They consist of about 40,000 families. It is equally absurd to 
follow the mode adopted by the English in India of calling the Tubetans by their Hin- 
diistnneo name JJliooi/wns or Boutms. 

(r*) The etymology here given by Father Horace of the name of Baron Ihata, appears 
to nic by no ineans happy, liaron itideed signifies in Mongol ‘ the right;’ but, in the 
first place, how came the ^Mongols to join to this term two others which are Tubetan ? 
Moreover, barofi denotes here tlie south-west or south, and it is not /d, but r/io, wliicli 
signilies ‘ south * in Tubetan. The Mongol denomination barohn liih) denotes ‘the 
right -side,’ that is, the south-west. Mongolia, on the contrary, is called Dxukn lala, 
or the ‘leftside.’ I borrow this from the manuscript account of the Calmuc lama 
Jorji, who visited Tubet in 1710. Ho adds, that the denomiinitiun of Ihmiany used by 
t'lc Europeans (of India) is nut at all known to the inhabitants of the country. 

(f) Formerly, the city of L'hasa, or ll’lasa, was also called I/ltaihn, or ‘the di- 
vine;* in 'Mongol Uoork/iantoo. 

(«) This lunnber appears to mo excessively exaggerated ; for we know that in Tnhet 
the population is but scanty, and that most of the mountains in this country are unin- 
habitable, as they produce scaicely any plant, and still fewer trees. M, Csonia rle 
Kurus, who has made a long residence in Tuhet, reckons but 130, OCX) families in the 
two provinces of Go and Zzang, or Upper and Aliddle Tubet, ami 50, OCX) in the pro- 
vince of KMiam, which is the largest and most populous in the country. If w'c reckon 
^fivc individuals to a family, the wTstern half of Tuhcl, nuiuely, Ngari, Zzang, and Oo, 
w'ould have, according to M. Kdids, hut ‘KX),0(X) souls, an estimate which dillers enor- 
mously from the :i3,(X)0,000 of the king’s ministers in the time of Father Horace Della 
Fenna. But the exaggeration is evident from w hat is said immediately after respecting 
the mode of levying men for the army.* 

(b) The name of this country is wTitten La da}^hs (Ea dvaglis). It is also called 
Mar pool j or ‘the low country.’ 

(/) The orthography of this name is viNfialt /w. In the Tubetan-Mongol dictionary 
entitled Mhigghi mlsoy it is written res ; Imt the Mongol has ris. 

This country, situated to the N. and N.W. of Zzang, separates it from Ladagb. 

{Jc) In Tubetan Z:::r/ Mg. This w'ord signifies ‘ pure, clear, holy.* It denotes also a 
river in general, for these are the expressions; /siVn, ‘great river; Zzang Isiung, 

‘ little river ;* iim\ Zzuifg t si u, ‘ river- water,* 

(0 Lbb ton he (or, as Father Horace wrote it it Italian, Lbb leu chry of which tlie 
German geographers have improperly made Lbb lefi $che) appears to be the Tubetan 
name of the northern part of Nepal. In this lerfguage the whole country is called 
Bhfil po, 

(fn) Bri’iiioti or Branuiscion (to be pronounced Brcjoiig and Urumashong) is the 
country of Sikkim situated to the cast of the Nepalese province of Morung (in Sanscrit 
Mapuratikn, ‘having peacocks’), lietweeii the rivers Kiinknyi, or Koiiki, and Tistah. 

In the second part of his chart of Asia (1752), D'Anville names ibis country Brafnii~ 
song, and places in it the city of Comotay, as well as the mountain and fortified pass of 
Nagarcut (Nagarcol(:)y now' called Sdmdang, 

(a) Au//i, i Hindustance, does signify ‘a bitch.’ The Tubetan name 

V Wc omit the calculation!! which follow, in which, as it avrpears to us, M. Klaproth has inadvertently 
fallen into an arithmetical error.->ED. 
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Gnudam ttgnito * defile of the way;* aiid Tsong dhiu fair, a market.' It is a coif* 
sidcrable city, in which are found all the necessaries of life in abundance. The major* 
part of the inhabitants are Tubetans, but there are also Kashmerians, Newarees, and 
some Chinese. All wear woollen dresses, and speak Tubetan. Tlie Chinese govern* 
ment of Il'lassa has a garrison of 500 men there, with four pieces of cannon. Tra- 
vellers from Nepal are required to show their passports at Gnialam, which are there 
exchanged for new ones. 

(o) The mountain Kfimblia Id, or Gamba la, is situated to the north of Lake Yundro^ 
or Yar brok yoo mtliso. On the south side, the ascent is a coss and a-half. On the- 
summit, is a spring of excellent water, and to the north is seen a new chain of very 
high mountains, covered with perpetual snow. Hindu and Tubetan travellers there 
perform their worship. The northern descent is three coss, and at the foot of the moun- 
tain is the village of Kamblia, consisting of about a hundred Tubetan houses. 

(;>) 1 know not the orthography of the name of this lake. It is probably Yang d/irOt 
that is, * extended and warm.* It is likewise called Yang mthso^ or ^extended lake/ 
There is In general great uncertainty respecting the name of this lake. The Seyu thung 
w&n che, which is a geographical dictionary of the countries situated to the west of 
China, calls it Var brogh yu tseou^ in Tubetan, and Yar borok yu tsoof in Mairchoo. 
It trans\sLtcs yar borok by * wide and extended;* yu by ‘turquoise’ (in Chinese sung 
shtb), and tseou by ‘ water.' I presume tliere is an error here, and that we should read 
Yang brogh, and in Manchoo Yatig borok, which would really signify * wide and extend- 
ed.' This appears the more probable, since the ancient maps of Tubet, published in 
the reign of Khang-he, all transcribe the name of this lake in Chinese by Ya muh loo- 
kVt, and in Manchoo by Yam rnok. Those made in the reign of Khccn lung have in 
Chinese Yang miUi loo kth yu muh IsXh, and in Manchoo Yang morook yoomdzo. In 
the Se yu thsutig tedn chc, the first syllable, yang, has therefore an r for ng. The same 
lake is called in Tubetan "Phal dhe yoo mlhso, or ‘ the Lake of Turquoises of Phaldhe,** 
that is, the town of Paldh^ or Paidhe, situated to the north of the lake. This is more 
properly a village, being an insignificant place. In the middle of the lake are three 
hilly islands, named Minaba, Sang ri, and Yabatoo, inhabited by herds-mcn, who pas- 
ture there numerous herds of yaks. There are also many fishermen ; their boats are of 
leather. l*he lake is full of fish, but its water is salt and bitter. 

(ff) This is the Yceru zzang bo tseu. the largest river of western Tubet, which re- 
ceives the waters of almost all the rivers of tills country. Not knowing the orthography 
of the name of C’iasum (Tsiasum), I cannot give its signification ; but the last syllable, 
sum, means ‘three.* In the description of the route from Kathmandu, in Nepal, to 
Taze<lu, in Tibet, inserted in the seventeenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, the 
name of Yoero zzang bo tseu is written by mistake YM chaugo, instead of Y^o chang6 
(Yero changbd, the h not being pronounced}. This river is usually called Zzang po^ 
tseu, that is, * pure water.' 

(r) Je ka ghong kar, or ‘ the white fort of the crest,* is a fortress on the right of the 
Zzang tseu and to the north-east of Lake Yang mtliso. In Tubet, they commonly 
drown robbers in the river ; but if it is wished to show them a sort of favour, they are 
sent to Je ka ghong kar, where most of them die during the first year of their residence 
in this unhealthy place. 

(s) L*ho ka, or L'liok'haptrk, are mountaineers, eaters of human flesh, who dwell 
in the north and north-east of Assam. See p. 296. 

(/) Je ha rzz^, that is, ‘ the fortress of the crest it is one of the largest towns in 
Tubet. It is calculated to contain 2S,000 families. Its garrison consists of .S,000 
Tubetan soldiers and 2,000 Chinese Mahomedaus. The Hindus pronounce the name 
of this place Digarchu It is situated a coss norlh-cast from Jashi riiunbho. At 200 or 
300 paces from the town flows a river, which has there the name of Cburr erku. It is 
very deep ; its breadth is 300 paces. It is crossed on an iron bridge of eight arches, 
called Samba chur (Zamba char), or 'the eastern bridge.* 

(m) Sm note (m). 

{v) Mon, in Tubetan, is the general name of the mountaineers,' who dwell between 
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tliC plains of Hindustan and Tubet. Mon.Altibari should be the northern part of the 
district of Ilangpoor^ in Bengali and particularly of the zillah Of which Shmashguta is 
the chief place. 

(u;) L’lioba is the western part of tlie country of the Deva Dliarma raja, or the Bou* 
tan of the English. 

( j :) See note {m\ 

{y) I do not know the sites of Sharbigonti and Yalha. 

(z) The name of this country, situated on the right of the Zzaiig po tseou, is Dfiagh 
pbf which moans ‘ pure.* It contains the towns of I.a sol dzioiig, Kun le Nainghial 
dziong, Uhom Jon dziong, and Nae dziong. It is one of the must southern provinces 
of Tubet. 

(an) We ought probably to read To lung, ‘ upper river.* 

(bO) This river, the Zzang tseou, in l^iongol Zanggo miiren and Gaidjao muren, 
must not be confounded with the Zzang bo tseou, with which it unites below the town 
of Tseou chul. It tends, under the name of ]\Iudliik zzang po tseou, for the lake Mud.. 
Iiik yii mtso: it is, therefore, near this lake that we must look fur Sharbigonti. 

(ce) Hindu accounts term this place Chucliar ; yet its name is written Tseou chul in 
the Se-lhung-wiin-chct which explains it by ‘ conduit of water, canal.* 

(dd) Oo, or rather IVoo or tVe, signifies, indeed, ‘ the centre, tlic middle.* The two 
provinces of Oo and Zzang are cominonly comprehended together under the jmnt namo 
of Oo zzang. 

(ce) That is, Ngali ri Tamo. 

( fi') In tlje little map of Tubet, which forms part Of the tVei tlisang (oo skill, which I 
published in the Nouv. Journ. Asmtique (t. vi* p, 350), the country of Dham, or ‘the 
marshes,* is placed to the north-west Of the great lake Tengri noor. But this is cer- 
tainly not the duchy in question here, since the latter must be situated to the N.K. of 
H*lassa, and two days* journey from the place where the Black lliver is passed, which 
is the subject of the ensuing note. This country of Dham occurs on the route which 
leads from H*lassa to China, through the country of I.nkc Kliookhoo noor. From 
H*lassa to Dham they reckon eiglit stations, and 495 Chinese Ic, and from thence to 
the ford of the Black lliver, four stations and 310 Ic. This calcuitttion does not agree 
with that of Father Horace. 

(gg) NagJi tseou signifies ‘ hljick water,* in Tubetan. Tin’s is the same river which 
bears among the IVInngols the name of JChura oosoo, wliich has the same meaning. It 
Hows out of the Buka noor, or Lake of the Ox, first to the Ciist, receives the Sogh 
tseou, and turns to the S.K. to enter the province of KMinm, where it acquires the name 
of We tseou ; then it enters tlie Chinese province of Yaii nan, where it is called Lon 
keang, or Non keang, and according to Chinese authors, fills into the South Sea. 

(hh) T\\c lie -tseou, or ratlicr 13hrc tseou, ‘river of the Yagh cow,* is the same which 
is called hi Mongol, iifoorooy and 3 / 007*005 aos&w, that is, ‘the winding water.* 

In traversing eastern Tubet, it receives the name of Pho h*lni/ tseou, or ‘river of the 
male god ' (of the Lord). This is the upper part of the Great Keang of China. 

(ii) This Hollander was Samuel van der Put. He reached Tubet from India, where 
he contracted a friendship with sonic lamas, whose language he had acquired, aud they 
took him with them to Peking. He is the only European who, to my knowledge, ever 
made this interesting journey from the capital of Tubet to that of China. Unfortu- 
nately, the record of his journey is tost to us. See Journ. As., vol. x. p. 321. 

(kk) Zoloma, or Goorbaii Soliman goal, that is, ‘ tlie three rivers united,* is the place 
where the road from H'lassa to Sc ning in China, crosses the Upper Hwang ho. It is 
likewise called Goorban ISolom goal. 

{U) Dhagh vb. See note (is). The positions of Dhagh po Chini and Oliagb po 
Chiara are unknown. 

(mm) The province of Kombo cannot be the same as that called (in Tubetan) Kong 
po, or ‘the bottom.* The latter, situated to the N.E. of the Dhagh po, is separated 
from it by the river Zzang po tseou, and watered by the Kagh bho zzang po tseou. 

(nn) Father Horace always writes tliis Kahagns but the name of this large province 
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of Tubetis K'ham or K'ham yul, ‘the country of KMiam.’ This country is likewise 
called Bliodli tsien or Great Tubet. The word Ic'kmn signifies projierly ‘ kingdom/ 
The eight out of twelve subdivisions, which the author specifies, are not marked upon 
our maps. TMiicli coiifusion seems to prevail in his statement of the limits of these sub- 
divisions. Ketong KMiain is the most western; then comes Tzava K’ham, and thence 
from W. to E. we have Pombor K’liam, Mingara K’ham, and Tsiamdo K’ham. To 
the north is Tsiung bu K’ham, thence to the N.E. are Koiidjiu dooroo K’ham and Ke- 
morong K’ham. Tsiamdo is the country of Tsiab rndlio, * the union of the streams,’ a 
celebrated temple, situated at the junction of the rivers Om tscou and Tsa Iseou, which 
form tlie Latseou or I/Jio tseou, called by the Chinese Lan tsang keang. 

(oif) Chen to fu is the city of Ching too foo, the capital of the Chinese province of Szo 
Chuen. 

(;>;)) Bha is the country of Bha or Bha tang, ‘ plain of cows,* situate in 29° N. lat. 
on the left of the Pho I'liay tseou or Kinsha keang. 

(jqq) Amdoa is the S.E. part of Tubet, situated between the river We tscou or Noo 
keang and the Chinese provinces of Sze chuen and Yiin nan. In the Mongol books this 
country is designated under the denomination of tlic three lower Amdoo K’hams, or the 
three lower Amdoo K’hiungangs. 

(r?*) Ilor, according to M. Csoma de Kihbs, is the name by which the Tuhetans de- 
signate “ the nations of 'i'urkish race” in the interior of Asia. He translates Hor lodh 
(‘Upper Ilor ’} by ‘Western Turkestan; /for viatlh (‘ I.ower llor ’) by ‘Eastern 
Turkestan;’ Ilor aTurUisli month, computed in the Turkish manner; and finally, 
i/ur 4rd//, by ‘ Turkish language.* The same anti u>r says, that S'ag/i ;>o, or SonJi, is the 
Tubetan name of tlie Mongols, In fact, they are ^longol tribes, who wander with their 
flocks in the vast plains of the provinces Ngah ri Tamo and Tseang, to whom the Tube- 
tans give the name of Uor. Thus, the goograpliical dictionary Sc yn lkun» wan chc 
invariairly translates the word Jlor by Munii koo, or Mongol ; llor i^za, by ‘ of Mongol 
origin,* and llor dz'uhrji iihu. by ‘road ’ or ‘entry of the Mongols.* The Tnbctan- 
jMongol dictionary ghia mfso explains the term llor by Saraygol, which appears 

to be tlie name of the Mongol irilies dispersed in the plains of northern Tubet. Another 
Tubetan -Mongol dictionary, entitled Dogh Uiar la /»u, composed by the celebrated Jang- 
ghia Khootouktoo, translates llor by * Mongol ’ and ‘ Saraygol ;* and ilor pa, by 
‘ Mongol.* In the iU/n'or the Chhu’se, Manchoo, Afongolf ti/id Tihclan Tongues, the 
word Ilor is likewise explained by * Mongol.* The Tubetan- Chinese vocahulury, pub- 
lished under the dynasty of the Mings by the Court of Interpreters at Peking, trans- 
lates Hor pa by Ta ta, ‘ Tartar or Mongol.’ “ In Mongol hooks,” says M. I. J. 
Schmidt (6V.sr//. Ost, Mong,, p. the Mongols are often called Vc tc llor'* 

The word Pete is the Cliinese Pth^ic, ‘ barbarians of the north,* adopted by the Tiihe- 
tans. Another name of the Mongols,” adds the same writer, “ is .S’o/: po,*' The Tii- 
betan and Chinese Vocabulary, which I have just quoted, explains the word Sogh po by 
Hwvy hwity, that is, * eastern Turks.* Sogh po is derived from Sogh, a word which 
has man-y r.:caiiings; the first is that of ‘ shoulder-hlude * (in Mongol, tnloo) ; the se- 
cond is ‘saw* (in Mongol, ghirooghe); the third is ‘ pasture- meadow * (in Mongol, 
kuddke, and in Chinese, tsaoy te ) : it is from the last that the word Sigh ph is derived, 
which, consequently, signifies properly ‘ inhabitants of meadows.* It is commonly 
applied to the nomade Mongol ; but we perceive that it may also designate the Turkish 
nomades, since this denomination w'as likewise given to the Hwuy hwuy, some nomade 
tribes of whom formerly inhabited the vast plains situated to the north-east of Tubet, 
and were called, for this reason, Brogh pd, ‘inhabitants of the desert;* in Mongol, 
Mard Tanggut, or ‘ Black Tangiits.’ 

- In conclusioii. It appears that the names of Hor and Sogh pt^ are applied by the Tube- 
tan as well to the Mongol nomades as to those of Turk race. l*liis is demonstrated by 
the term Mrr h, * Turkish month,’ or month according to the Turkish calculation. 
This cannot refer to the months of the Mongols, who have the same calendar as the 
Tuhetans, whilst that of the Turks and Mahonicdans in general difl’ers from their 
calendar. 
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(ss) In going from Kuti, or Gniulam, to H'lassa, in the second day's journey, 
before reaching the town of TIngri, the Langoor mountain is passed. TJie name of 
Larigoor is given to this mountain from that of a small village situated at its nortlierri 
base; its proper name is Ya loom Kung la. The snow upon it never melts, and the 
wind is so violent there, that the Tubetans have a saying : “ he who has never wept for 
bis father, will certainly cry here.*' Yaks, tnulcs, and sheep can alone pass this mouii* 
tain I it is, moreover, necessary to strew aslies on tlic path to prevent slipping. An 
entire day is occupied in llie passage of Langoor; its foot on the other side is not reached 
till night. A great number of medicinal plants grow upon it, which are an article of 
trade, and for which there is a considerable demand in llindostan. 

(li) This is the Phomi tsogh zzang po tseuUy or ‘ perfect river.* It docs not rise in 
IVlount Langoor ; it has its sources in some rnniintaius situated moreto the uoith, and 
enters India, where it receives the name of Think. 

{uu) There is certainly some confusion here. The rivers which take their rise to the 
south of the city of llseang larzze do not pass to the south of Je ka rz/.e, situated to the 
south of the Ya;roo zzang po tscou. On the contrary, they fall into the l*hoon tsogh 
zzang po tscoii. The river which passes before Jhiansa and Je ka rzze is called Pay- 
iiani tscuu. It is formed by the llziang lo tseoii, which comes from the south, and the 
Niang tscou, which Rows from tlie N.K. These two rivers unite at Jhiansa. The 
Payiiam tseuu proceeds from thence to the N.W. and falls, E. of Je-ka rz/e, into the 
right of the Yauroo zzang po tseou. It appears that the Piiynain tscou is the same river 
mentioned in note (/), under the name of Churr erku. 

Tarcenton appears to l)clhe town called by Hindu travellers TazeJd, wlu'cli they 
place on the frontier, between Dliodh, or Tubet, and China. It is large and foriiHcd. 
The inhabitants are Tubetans, Chinese, and Khatays, or Mahomedans of China. This 
place seems to be omitted on our maps. The following is tlie route from Sho p.i mdijo 
to Tfizedo, according to Hindu travellers ; from Sho pa mdho lo Nooma ri, 7 coss ; to 
Mangam, 8; to Taya (Java?), 7; to Po cboo zan, 8; to Amd6, 9; to Tazedd, li?; 
total 51. 

(ww) Prom this reiterated mention of Pegu, Siam, and Tonqiiin, it is evident that 
Father Horace knew little of the geography of eastern Tubet. 

(ar) Head Kaskar (or Kasligar), 

(//y) The Giuiigars of Palher Horace are the Oclct (Dzongars), whose name, in fact, 
implies * on the left hand.* 

(zz) In Tubetaii, Mtso ngon pb, 

(aaa) In Tubetan, /ft* h'fig. This is the Chinese city of Se ning, situated on the 
western frontier of the province of Shaiise. Tiie 3JongoIscaIl it Dohd Scling khotd. 

(M) These arc the 'I’orgud Kalmuks, who have <juitted the Kussian territory to 
submit tliemsclves to the Emperor of China. 

(ccc) This is clearly a mistake. The embassy traversed Mongolia ; it did not go by 
sea, to get to China, and thence to Tubet. Thu Kalmuk prince here referred to is the 
celebrated Ayooka ban, who did not die till 1731. His wife Dharmabata, and his son 
Cliering doiidob, sent this embassy to Tubet. The object of the latter was to obtain 
from the Dalai lama his confirmation in the rank of khan of the Kalmiiks. This con- 
firmation arrived in 1735, and was brought him by the Shokiir lama. Cliering doiidob 
received on tills occasion the title of Sliasobenze Da'iching Khan, 
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INDIAN SPORTS. 

Happy are those young men, yrho take out with them to India the tastes 
and habits of a scholar or of a sportsman, though perhaps neither can be car- 
ried to excess, without danger, in a climate almost equally hostile to mental 
and to bodily exertion. Moderation, cither in study or in field-sports, requires 
more self-command than is usually practised by the young and enthusiastic ; 
and the latter pursuit, especially, is so fascinating, as to beguile veterans into 
rash enterprizes, which could only be excusable in the days of boyhood. 
Formerly, almost all the European residents of India were mighty hunters; 
blit, in the present day, though there arc quite enough to keep up their ancient 
reputation, the slaughter of wild animals is not so general, or so absorbing a 
passion as it used to be, when the Company’s territories were surrounded by 
the courts of native princes, who were accustomed to take the field against the 
furred and feathered rangers of the forest, with all the pomp and circumstance 
of war. Parties of gentlemen from Calcutta arc in the habit of spending a 
part of the cold season amid the wildest jungles of Bengal ; but their car/ege, 
though exceedingly numerous, and the havoc they make, though snfTiciently 
great to satisfy any reasonable person, are nothing compared to the displays 
of former times. The ainnsements of Cossiin Ally Khan, the niiwab of Bengal, 
in 1701, afford a strong contrast to the habits and pursuits of his degenerate 
representative. The fame of his exploits still survives in the memory of the 
people, and their scenes arc pointed out with lio small degree of exultation. 

In one of his grand hunting-parties, his retinue, including a body-guard of 
cavalry, consisted of not fewer than twcntypthoiuand persons. The officers of 
his army and household, and his European guests, were conveyed to the 
theatre of action on elefdiants, camels, and horses, or in palanquins. The 
hunters were armed with spears, bows, arrows, and matchlocks, and they 
were accompanied by greyhounds, hawks, and cheetahs. The scene of the 
chase was one of the most bcaiitifnl which the splendid landscapes of Bengal 
can present. Between the Ganges and one of the ranges of hills, which spread 
themselves along the frontiers of the (.provinces, there is a wide tract of coun- 
try, diversihed with rocks, woods, lakes, heaths, and rivulets, and abounding 
with every sort of game; liithcr the nawab and bis party repaired, and, form- 
ing an extensive line, roused up the denizens of the field as they advanced, 
and letting the hawks fly as the wild-fowl sprang up, and loosening the grey- 
hounds and cheetahs upon the deer, the spear and matchlock-mcn attacked 
the wild-hogs, while others, mounted upon elephants, marked out the still 
more ferocious animals, and brought them down with a two-ounce ball. The 
nawab was one of the most active of the party ; sometimes he rode in an open 
palanquin, carried on the shoulders of eight bearers, with his shield, sword, 
gun, bow and quiver, lying beside him ; sometimes he mounted on horseback^ 
and at others, where the grass and bushes w^cre high, he got upon an elephant. 
After the diversion had been carried on for three or four hours, and to the 
distance of twelve miles, the nawab and his guests repaired to their encamp- 
ment, where a sumptuous repast was served up for their entertainment. 

Hunting-parties, upon so grand a scale, are now rare in India, even amongst 
native princes, and though the imagination can scarcely fail to bedazzled by an 
assemblage of twenty thousand men, with their picturesque acconipaniiuents 
pf stud and equipage, scouring through the woods, and across the plains, in 
search of the noblest species of game, such scenes of barbaric splendour would 
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soon become exceedingly tiresome. The truest enjoyment of field-sports is 
ofiered to small parties of Europeans, who blend intellectual tastes with the 
love of the chase; who, while sojourning in the forest, delight to make them- 
selves acquainted with the manners and habits of its wild tribes, and who, not 
entirely bent upon butchery, vary their occupations by devoting themselves to 
botanical or geological pursuits. - 

The period usually chosen for these excursions is from the beginning of 
November until the end of February, a season in which the climate of Hin- 
dostan is delightfully temperate, the air perfectly serene, and the sky often 
without a cloud. Some verdant spot, shaded by adjacent groves, and watered 
by a small lake or rivulet, is selected for the encampment. An Indian jungle 
offers so great a variety of beauties, that there is no difficulty in the selection 
of an appropriate scene. A natural lawn, sloping down to a broad expanse of 
water, shaded by palm-trees, whose graceful, tufted foliage, forms so striking 
a feature in Oriental scenery, or beneath the canopy of the cathedral-Iikc 
l>iinian, stretching its long aisles in verd«int pomp along the plain, or in the 
neighbourhood of a mosque, pagoda, or stately tomb, whose numerous recesses 
and apartments offer excellent accommodation for such followers of the party 
as are not provided with other shelter. There is no danger of being in want of 
any of the comforts and conveniences of life, during a sojourn in wildernesses, 
perchance as yet untrodden by the foot of man, or so long deserted as to leave 
no traces of human occupation. Wherever a party of this kind establishes 
itself, it will be followed by native shop-keepers, who make themselves very 
comfortable in a bivouac beneath the trees, and supply the encampment with 
every necessary, which the servants and cattle may rctjuirc. European stores 
are, of course, laid in by the khamamahs of the different gentlemen, and unless 
the sportsmen and their fair companions,— for ladies delight in such expeditions, 

detcniiine upon living entirely upon game, sheep and poultry are brought to 
stock a farm-yard, rendered impervious to the attacks of savage beasts. Every 
part of the surrounding country swarms with animal life; in the upper pro- 
vinces, insects are not vciy (roiiblcsonie during the cold weather, nor are rep- 
tiles so much upon the alert ; in Bengal, how ever, the cohl is never suffi- 
ciently severe to paral}^/c the nios({uitocs, which are said then to sting more 
,sharpU^, and to cherish a more insatiate appetite, than during the sultry part of 
the year. Tlic inconveniences arising from too intimate a connection with 
li/ard.s, spiders, and even less welcome guests, are more than counterbalanced 
by the gratification which inquisitive minds derive from the various novelties 
which present themselves upon every side. The majestic appearance of the 
trees, many of them covered with large lustrous flowers, or garlanded with 
creepers, which attain to an enormous size, must delight all who possess a 
taste for sylvan scenery. In some of the jungles of India, the giant parasites 
of the soil appear, as they stretch themselves from tree to tree, like immense 
boa^constrictors, and the blossoms they put forth, at intervals, arc so large, 
and cluster so thickly together, as to suggest the idea of baskets of flowers 
hanging from a festoon : the underwood is frequently formed of richly-flowering 
plants ; the corinda^ which is fragrant even to satiety, and scarcely bearable 
in any confined place, loading the air with perfume, while the dhag^ with its 
fine, wide, dark-green leafs, and splendid crimson vase-like fiowers, contrasts 
beautifully with other forest-trees, bearing white blossoms, smaller but resem- 
bling those of the camellia japonica. 

So magnificent a solitude would in itself afford a very great degree of plea- 
sure and interest to contemplative minds; but both arc heightened by the 
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living objects which give animation to the scene. Though wild hogs arc most 
abundant in plantations of sugar-canes, which is their favourite food, and 
which imparts to their flesh the delicious flavour so highly esteemed by epi- 
cures, they are also to be found in the wildest and most uncultivated tracts. 
The roebuck, musk and hog-deer, conceal themselves amidst the thickest 
heath and herbage, and the antelopes and large deer rove over the plains. Ail 
these animals, however, seek the thickets occasionally, and they arc fond of 
resorting to the tall coarse grass, which attains to the rankest luxuriance in 
the levels of the jungle, and is the favourite lair of the tiger and the hymna. 
Panthers, leopards, bears, and the beautiful tiger-cat, are likewise inhabitants 
of these hiding-places ; and in the neighbourhood of Rajmhal, the Dcyra 
Dboon, the Terraie, &c., rhinoceroses and wild buffaloes are added to the 
list. Amid the smaller and more harmless creatures which haunt the jungle, 
one of the prettiest and most interesting is the fox ; its size scarcely exceeds 
that of an English hare ; the limbs are slender, and it is delicately furred with 
soft hair, generally of a bluish grey. It has not the offensive smell of the 
rcynard of Europe, its food being principally grain, vegetables, and fruit. The 
passion of the fox for grapes was by no means a flight of fancy on the part of 
our old friend ^sop, who shewed himself wcil acquainted with the habits of 
the Asiatic species. They burrow in holes, and prefer the side of a hillock, 
where the grass is short and smooth, to the wood, and there they may be 
seen, in the morning and after sunset, frisking about and playing with their 
young. They afford excellent sport, when hunted; for, though not strong or 
persevering, they are fleet and flexible, and make many efforts (by winding in 
successive evolutions) to cscaj)c their pursuers. Jackalls are almost as com- 
mon as crows, in every part of India; but notwithstanding their numbers, and 
the great desire which they evince to make themselves heard, there is some 
difficulty in getting a sight of them, except when the moon is up, and then 
they seek concealment in the shadows, gliding along under covert, with a 
stealthy movement, like some dark phautom, or when the prospect of a ban- 
quet upon some newly-slain victim hues them from their retreat in open day. 

However bare and solitary the place may be, the instant any animal falls to 
the ground, exhausted by wounds or di.scasc, it is immediately surrounded by 
troops of two-legged and four-footed cormorants, who do not await its last 
gasp to commence their attack : four or five hundred vultures will be assem- 
bled, in an incredibly short period of time, in places wlicre they arc not 
usually to be found, whenever a bullock or a deer has fallen a sacrifice to a 
tiger. Upon these occasions, if the rightful master of the feast should be in 
the neighbourhood, and choosing, as often is the case, to delay his meal until 
sunset, the jackalls and the vultures, cowering close to the spot, await with 
great patience the moment in which they may commence their operations, 
without giving oflbnce, taking care to remove to a respectful distance, when 
the tiger, who is said to approach the dead carcase in the same cautious and 
crouching manner as when endeavouring to steal upon living prey, makes his 
appearance upon the scene. 

It is affirmed that, whenever tigers roam or couch, multitudes of birds col- 
lect and hover about them, screaming and crying, as if to create an alarm, and 
it is also said that peacocks are particularly allured by the tawny monarch of 
the wood, and that, when he is perceived by a flock, they will advance towards 
him immediately, and begin, with their usual ostentatious pomp, to strut 
around him, their wings fluttering, their feathers quivering, and their tails 
bristly and expanded. Native sportsmen, who always prefer stratagem to 
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open war, take advantage of this predilection, and painting a brown cloth 
screen, about six feet square, with black spots or streaks, advance under its 
cover, which is placed fronting the sun. The pea«fowl either approaches the 
lure, or suffers the fowlers, who are concealed behind it, to draw near enough 
to their mark to be quite certain of not missing it. A hole in the canvas ena- 
bles them to take an accurate aim, and the ruse is always successful. 

Strange instances of the fascination of animals are recorded, by which it 
would appear, that, under its influence, the most active and timid rush into 
the danger, which wc should suppose they would be most anxious to avoid. 
The power, which serpents possess over birds, squirrels, &c., is well known, 
and those who have vi.sited unfrequent places, have had opportunities of wit- 
nessing the effect of novel sights upon the shyest denizens of the waste. 
When the line of inarch of large bodies of troops has led across sequestered 
plains, they have attracted the attention of herds of deer grazing in the neigh- 
bourhood. When startled by the humming nuirnuiring noise made by the 
soldiers in passing, they have stood for some time staring, and apparently 
aghast with astonishment, with their eyes fixed upon the progressive piles, 
whose glaring red uniforms and glittering muskets might well inspire them with 
fear. At length, in his bewilderment, the leatling stag, striking the ground, 
tossing his antlers, and snorting loudly, has rushed forward across the ranks^ 
followed by the whole herd, to the utter dismay and confusion of the soldiers, 
the frightened deer bonnding over the heads of those files who were taken too 
much by surprise to halt, and make way for them. Incidents of a similar na- 
ture have occurred more than once, and they serve to give interest and 
variety to a march acros.s some of those apparently boundless plains, which 
stretch to the horizon on every side, and are not of unfrciiuent occurrence, in 
the thinly-peopled districts of llindostaii. 

The birds, in many places, arc to be seen literally in myriads ; water-fowl 
especially congregate in the greatest abnndancc and variety, their numbers 
almost covering the lakes and jhccls, when resting upon the water; and form- 
ing thick clouds, when, upon any alarm, they rise simultaneously upon the 
wing. The margin of the stream is surrounded by storks and cranes. The 
species of botli are niimcroiis, and the gracefulness of the shape of many can 
only be excccdeil by the beauty of their plumage. The crested heron, whose 
snow-white tuft is an emblcni of sovereignly in India, and the only feather 
which the religious prejudices of the Rajpoot princes permit them to wear, is 
one of the loveliest creatures imaginable; iis eyes are of bright scarlet, and, 
amidst many eoiujietitors in beauty, it shines conspicuous. There are no 
pheasants in the woods of Bengal or Bchar ; but they arc found upon the con- 
iines of Assam, Chittagong, and the ranges of the Himalaya. In Nepaul, and 
particularly about the Morn ng, they arc large and beautiful, more especially 
the golden, the burnished, the spotted, and the azure, together with the 
brown argiis-cyed pheasant. There are several varieties of pea-fowls, black, 
white, and grey, in addition to the common sort ; and though there arc some 
districts in India, styled for distinction, Morc^hunje^ * the place of peacocks,’ 
they are so common all over the country, that it would be almost difficult to 
find a woodland haunt where they do not abound. They are certainly not 
prized in India according to tlieir merits, cither as an ornamental appendage, 
or as an addition to the board. Some Europeans have only been reconciled to 
their admission at table, by an account which has reached them of their ap- 
pearance at the Lord Mayor’s state-dinners in London : Anglo-Indians, gene- 
rally speaking, being exceedingly unwilling to judge for themselves where their 
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gastht^ihic taste can be called in question. Nevertheless, those Who; where 
native productima are worthy of praise, entertain no absurd prejudices inr 
favour of exotics, are glad to have an opportunity of repeating the justly-* 
merited claims to distinction of the pea-chick, as an article of provender. 

' High as are the merits '^rthis fowl, however, in its happy combination of 
the game-flavour of the plieasant, with the juiciness of the turkey, it must 
hide its diminished head before the glories of the florikin ; the flandcrkin of 
feudal banquets, and the peacock’s early rival at the baronial feasts of the 
Montacutes aud the Courtenayes. The florikin is nearly, if not quite, as large 
as a turkey, and the plumage on the back is not unlike that which distinguishes 
the monarch of our poultry-yard : but the cock is furnished with a much more 
splendid crest. A tuft of fine black velvet feathers, which usually lies smooth 
upon the back of the head, can be erected at pleasure, and, when spread out, 
adds greatly to the noble appearance of the bird. Its favourite harbour is in 
the natural pastures which edge the extremities of swamps, and the borders 
of lakes, always in the neighbourhood of marshy ground, but not far distant 
from the uplands. In consequence of this choice of situation, and the variety 
of food which it presents, its flesh acquires a peculiarity unknown to other 
birds; the legs, which arc white, resemble in flavour those of a pheasant, while 
the breast and the wings bear a similarity to the wild-duck : epicures pronounce 
the whole to be delicate, savoury, and juicy beyond all comparison. This fine 
bird is not sufficiently common in India to pall upon the appetite; it is found 
in Bengal and in the nciglibourhood of the hill-districts ; but, in many parts of 
the upper provinces, it will be searched for in vain. 

The woodcock is not an inhabitant of' southern Asia, but snipes are exceed^ 
ingly abundant ; and there is one variety, the painted snipe, which attains a very 
large size, and which compensates for the absence of the former-mentioned 
bird. The jungle-fowl performs the smne duty for the pheasants, where that 
is not to be found, and in some places the speckled poultry of Guinea, which 
■have wandered into the woods, and bred there, are discovered in a wild state. 
It is one of the mo.st agreeable, amid the numerous enjoyments of forest sce- 
nery, to see the hens and chickens sculking aud scudding between the bushes, 
and to hear the crowing of the jungle-cock. The black and the rock partridge 
form very acceptable adjmicts to the table, whiUt every variety of pigeons may 
be had for the trouble of killing them. 

‘ A camp-dinner for a hanting-party is not only an exhilarating, but a very 
interesting meal. The most elaborate pic^nic provided for n fvle champetre, in 
^England, where people arc put to all sorts of inconveniences, aud uiiist con- 
tent themselves with a cold collation, is nothing to the luxurious displays of 
cookery performed in the open air in India. Under the shelter of some brush- 
wood, the spits turn merrily and rapidly over charcoal fires ; an oven is con- 
structed for the baking-department, and all the beneficial efiect of hot hearths, 
•for stews and other savoury compoiind.s, are proiliiced witli the greatest ease 
and facility. All that can be attainable within the range of fifty or sixty miles, 
is brought into the camp upon the heads of coolies, glad to earn a few pice for 
their daily bread, and indifFercnt to the obstructions which may beset their 
path. The multitude of followers, attendant even upon a small encampment, 
precludes the possibility of any dreary or desolate feeling ; the habits of the 
people are in unison with the scene; they are quite as happy under the unibra- 
■'geous and odoriferous canopy of a tope, as they would be in the marble 
'chatnbers of a palace.' A gipsey-life appears to afford them the truest enjoy- 
ment, and the scattered groups, which they afford in the glades and openings 
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of the forest, their blazing fires, cheerful songs, and the 
resque forms of tlie elephants and camels glancing between make 

up a panorama, which the eye of taste can scarcely tire of contemplating, and 
which, once seen, can never be forgotten. 

Living in a jungle-encampment presents the best opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the habits and manners of the elephant, which its domesti- 
cation can permit. The mahouts live in the most intimate association with 
the huge animals entrusted to their care; they have each an assistant cooly, 
part of whose business it is to prepare and bake the cakes for the evening meal. 
A fourth of the number he appropriates to himself, after going through the 
ceremony of asking the elephant’s leave, a piece of etiquette performed in 
dumb-show, and which the sagacious animal seems perfectly to comprehend. 
The cooly feeds his companion, standing under the trunk, and putting each 
morsel into his mouth ; an act of supererogation, but one in which native 
courtesy, or as it may he called oflicious zeal, delights. The khidmutghars 
who wait at table, will stir the tea for their masters, and would cut the meat 
upon their plates, if permitted, to shew their diligence by such minute atten- 
tions. Though the gift of speech is denied to the elephant, he not only ap- 
pears to understand all that is said to him by those with whom he is intiroatdy 
acquainted, but also to possess the power of making his own sentiments and 
opinions known. He can be incited to extraordinary attempts by praises and 
by promises, and when sweetmeats, of which he is inordinately fond, are held 
out to him, as the reward of successful exertion, he cannot be disappointed of 
the expected treat without danger. The mahouts converse with their charges 
as if they were rational beings ; perhaps the difference in intellectual acquire- 
ments is not very great between them, and where a strong friendship has been 
contracted, the elephant will refuse to admit of a successor in the office. 
Upon the dismissal of his keeper, an elephant, who had always been exceed- 
ingly gentle and tractable, suddenly changed its character and became unma- 
nageable. Vain were all the efforts made to soothe and reconcile it to its new 
associates. After the struggle of several weeks, the attempt was given up, and 
the discharged servant being again re-established in his office, the elephant re- 
assumed its former demeanour, and returned quietly to its duty. 

Elephants, though sometimes tempted to Hy the abodes of man, and roam 
in freedom through the wilderness, never forget those persons to whom they 
have been attached during their state of servitude. One, which had rejoined 
a wild herd, when encountered by a hunting-party, which was accompanied 
by the mahout who had formerly had the charge of him, suffered the man to 
mount upon his neck, and, notwithstanding the experience be had gained of 
the sweets of liberty, returned at once to all his old habits. They are subject, 
however, at least a few, whose tempers are not particularly good, to fits of 
caprice and ferocity. It is astonishing with what care and dexterity they can 
hook in; with that unwieldly-looking limb, the hind-leg, any object with which 
it comes in contact. Upon some slight provocation, an elephant has been 
known to ensnare the unfortunate cooly in attendance in this manner, and it 
is an expedient which is resorted to with infinite effect upon the attack of a 
tiger in the rear : the beast is speedily kicked to death, when once he is drawn 
within the range of those enormous feet. 

The courage of the elephant is also liable to ebbs and flows : sometimes, at 
the sight of danger, especially on the sudden appearance of a tiger, he will 
take to flight, rushing wildly through the woods, and endangering the safety of 
the hunters on his back, by the violent collision of the howdah against the 
y4jnW.t/oM;;i.N.S.VuL.15.No.60. 2 S 
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Jit other times, be will run into the contrary extreme, 
and chai^ il|^ by falling on his knees, and endeavouring to 

pin the tiger deiM v^ith bis tusks. This operation, which renders the howdah 
a very untenable position, is often followed by another of a still more hazar- 
dous nature ; t!ie elephant is apt to roll over upon its side, in order to crush 
the foe by its weight, and in this event the sportsman has a good chance of 
being thrown into the clutches of the tiger, while all the guns go overboard as 
a matter of course. The courage of an elephant should be of a passive nature, 
and those, whose good qualities have been improved by training, stand firm as 
a rock, sustaining the first burst of a tiger, uproused from his repose, with 
imperturbable coolness. 

When an elephant has exhibited repeated proofs of cowardice, its dastardly 
conduct is punished by the degradation of being reduced from the honours of 
conveying the castle on its back, to the burthen of the baggage. It is not in- 
sensible to this disgrace, nor wilt a caparisoned elephant deign to' associate with 
its brethren of the pad. No animal is better acquainted with its claims to 
distinction, or prouder of the splendour of its array, and the difference of the 
bearing between those decked in flowing jhools, richly bordered with gold, 
and bearing the silver howdah, or canopied ambarry on their backs, and the 
humble beast of burthen, whose housings are of the meanest description, and 
whose load confers neither honour nor dignity, is very striking. 

The care, which elephants take of their trunks, in an encounter with wild 
beasts, shews how con.scious they are of the value of that important instru- 
ment ; sometimes they will erect it over their heads like a horn, and at others 
pack it into the smallest possible compass. 

The elephant’s partiality for sweetmeats has been already noticed ; it is ac- 
quired in plantations of sugar cane, and is universal. A curious instance of 
this attachment to confectionary, and the method pursued to gratify it by an 
elephant in its savage state, is upon record. It chanced that a cooly, laden 
with jaggery, a coarse preparation of sugar, was surprised in a narrow pass, 
in the kingdom of Candy, by a wild elephant. The poor fellow, intent upon 
saving his life, threw down the burthen, which the elephant devoured, and 
being well pleased with the repa.st, determined not to allow any person egrc.ss 
or regress who did not provide him with a similar banquet. The pass occurred 
upon one of the principal thoroughfares to the capital, and the elephant, 
taking up a formidable position at the entrance, obliged every passenger to pay 
tribute. It soon became generally known that a donation of jaggery would 
ensure safe conduct through the guarded portal, and no one presumed to at- 
tempt the passage without the expected offering. 

The elephant is fond of petting and protecting sonic inferior animal ; it 
often takes a fancy to a little dog, and the latter, speedily becoming acquainted 
with the value of such a friend and ally, indulges himself in all sorts of imper- 
tinences. His post, a very secure one, under the shelter of the elephant’s body, 
enables him to attack and annoy anything that happens to come in his way; he 
rushes out to the assault, and when likely to get the worst in the encounter, 
flies back to his place of refuge, and barks defiance at his adversaries. Some- 
times the sarus, a tall bird of the crane species, which is often domesticated 
in an Indian compound, is taken into favour ; but instances of similar friend- 
ship, between animals of very different habits and species, are not at all un- 
common. A terrier-dog, a Persian cat, and an antelope, brought up together 
in the family of an officer, who was accustomed to divide his caresses amongst 
them, lived with each other in the greatest harmony and affection. During his 
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residence in Calcutta^ he was in the habit of speadwg tb0> ^lkf^ 
abroad, and of returning about suu-set to dress. His 
were acquainted with the hour in which they might expect and the 

trio always came in a body to meet and. give him welcome : the cat cared 
nothing about change of place, being perfectly satisfied to accompany her 
master in all his travels, and feeling quite at home wherever he and tlie dog 
were to be found. 

A party of Europeans, encamping in a jungle, will speedily discover their 
powers of attraction by the number of carrion-birds drawn to the spot by the 
scent of the slaughter in their farm-yard. The acuteness of the smell of these 
creatures has already been remarked ; at the most extraordinary distance, tbey 
seem to be perfectly acquainted with every matter which can interest them, 
and solitary bungalows, where, on ordinary occasions, the kites and crows are 
allowed to collect the offal unmolested, will be certain of a visit from vultures, 
whenever anything worthy of attention is to be had. The argeelah, or butcher- 
bird, though sometimes inhabiting solitary places, prefers a large cantonment 
to the jungle ; they are always to be seen where European soldiers are quar- 
tered, but scarcely think it worth their while to visit small stations garrisoned 
by native troops, the few English officers in command not killing enough 
provision to satisfy their inordinate appetites. Their nests are, however, al- 
most invariably found in remote and thinly^peopled tracts; the country retire- 
ment, at the breeding-season, for the fashionable visitants of the metropolis 
of Bengal, being the neiglibourbood of Coinmcrcolly. It is not generally 
known, that the marabout feathers, by some supposed to be the tribute of the 
paddy-goose, arc in fact furnished by this disgusting-looking animal, whose 
coarse ragged attire gives no promise of the delicate beauty of the plumes so 
much ill esteem in France and England. They grow in a tuft under the tail, 
and are not visible except upon close inspection. The men, who get their 
bread by the sale of these feathers, conceal the fact as much us possible, under 
the idea that it would deteriorate their value. As the argeelah is protected 
by law in Calcutta, the people, who collect the plumes, visit the place of their 
retirement for the purpose, and give its name to their merchandize, which is 
sold under the appellation of Coinmcrcolly feathers. The tuft is easily ex- 
tracted, and it soinetiiiies happens that, when an adjutant, as the bird is com- 
monly culled, is caught upon some high terrace or roof-top, where the depre- 
dation cannot come under the surveillance of the authorities, he is robbed of 
the valuable appendage: it is only necessary to catch him by the feathers under 
the tail; the first struggle to be free leaves them in the hand of the marauder. 
Excepting the heron’s, there are no other Indian plumes so highly prized, aud 
as an article of commerce the marabouts are the most important. 

In enumerating the amusements afforded by a jungle, that supplied by the 
monkeys must not be omitted. In topes, where particular Jtnbes have taken 
up their quarters, they are innumerable, and upon the least alarm keep up an 
incessant discord and chatter amidst the brunches. The frolics and gambols 
of these animals, when viewed at a distance, are highly diverting ; but it is 
by no means desirable to come into close contact with a troop ; their fierceness 
being quite equal to their cunning, they have been known to attack a single 
huntsman, and so far to get the better of him as to deprive him of his gun. 
Young men can scarcely withstand the temptation of having a pop at them, 
either to scare them from some act of depredation, or out of mere wanton - 
ness, and they are not slow to perceive the cause of their alarm : after the' 
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occasioned by the report of a fowling-piece, has subsided, 
they di^apt it upon the person of the offenders. They will shake 

the boughs lils head, grin, and chatter through them, and a few of the 


most daring will beset the path, and with some hundreds to back them, in the 
event of an assault, the battle is best avoided, since its issue would be rather 
doubtful. The extraordinary veneration with which the monkeys are regarded 
by the Hindoo natives of India, prevents the extirpation, which their exploits 
amongst the corn and other plantations, seems to render necessary, as a mea- 
sure of precaution. Monkeys, it is said, are not bad eating, and there appears 
to be a sufficient number to supply the bazaars of a district during a scarcity 
of grain, while the woods and plains swarm with more legitimate objects of 
the chase, and there are no game or forest laws to prevent the capture. 

There is no part of the world, perhaps, which produces game in greater 
plenty or diversity than Bengal. Besides fifteen species of deer, inclnding the 
antelope, the roe-buck, the red-deer, the small moose-deer, the hog or bristled- 
deer, and the musk-deer, there are wild-hogs, hares, several kinds of common 
partridge, quails, which at a particular season have been compared to flying 
pals of butter, peacocks, ortolans, and black-partridge, wild-geese, wild-ducks, 
teal, widgeon, water-hens, cranes, storks, and snipes of sundry shapes, colours, 
and sizes ; the florikin, before- mentioned, though not in such abundance as 
the others, and the jungle-fowl. A great variety of fish is also supplied from 
the lakes, jheels, tanks, and nullahs : the latter are caught in large quantities, 
either with nets, or by a still more simple contrivance, that of placing large 
bundles of rushy bushes in the water over-night. Water-fowl are caught in 
Hindoostan by people, who either wade or swim into the lakes with an earthen 
pot over their heads, or the artificial ref)resentation of a duck, made to fit on 
like a cap. Thus disguised, they are enabled to get so close to the objects of 
their pursuit as to pull them by their feet under water, and to depo.sit them in 
their game-bag : the manoeuvre is effected by expert persons with very littlo 
disturbance to other flocks upon the lake, and so easily as to allow them to 
sell the produce of their day’s sport at a very low price. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATION. 

jfnd ihou shali grope at mon-day^ as the blind 

gropes in the dark** (Deut. xzviii. 29.) llic word il^DRZl, in the darkness, appears 
redundant. This Rabbi Jbse remarked, and said (to use liis own words) — ** All iny 
days did I feel pain at not being able to explain this verse. For what difference can it 
be to the blind man, whether hewalketh in the light, or in the dark?" And yet the 
aacred penman would not have put down a word unnecessarily. What then does it 
mean? This the Rabbi did not know — and it gave him puin— ** Till one night," con- 
tinues the sage, as I was walking in the road, 1 met a blind man witli a lighted 
torch in his band. Son, said I, why dost thou carry that torch ? Thou canst not see 
its light!” ” Friend,” replied the unfortunate man, "true it is, I cannot see it, but 
others can i»a8 long as I carry this lighted torch in my hand, the sons of men see me, 
take compassion of me, apprize me of danger, and save mefrom'pit-falls, from thorns 
and briars.” Tlie Rabbi was then satisfied that the apparently superfluous word was 
meant to depict the greatness of the calamities that were to befall the Jewish nation. 
Its unfortunate members were not only to grope about like the blind— but like the 
blind in tlie darkness !— Without a ray of light to exhibit their distress, and without a 
pitying eye to take compassion on them 

* Hyman Hurwila’a Hebrew Take, 0^ 
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THE LATE M. REMUSAT. 

An Account of the Life and Works of the late M. Abel*Rj£mtikil has been 
read before the Academy of Inscriptions, by the Huron de Sacy. It is an able 
and eloquent tribute to the merits of that great ornament of the Academy 
and of Oriental learning in France, and it contains some facts which will 
complete our memoir of M. Remusat.* 

Jean Pierre Abel-Remiisat was born at Paris on the 5th September 1788. 
He was the son of M. Jean Henri Remusat, one of the six privileged surgeons 
of the king, and of Jeanne Fran^oise Aydree: on the paternal side, he was - 
from Grasse, in Provence ; on the maternal side, from Besan 9 on. A serious 
accident, which happened to him in his youth, and from the effects of which 
he recovered only through the skill of his father and the tender assiduity of 
his mother, rendered it expedient to educate him at home : an incident from 
which he derived an advantage, inasmuch as he devoted more time to study and 
application, than, under ordinary circumstances, youth is prone to do. The 
learned languages, mythology, history, ancient and modern, and the know- 
ledge of plants, were the subjects of his youthful studies, in which he was not 
content with repositing what he acquired in his memory, but reduced his acqui- 
sitions to system by writing. 

M. Remusat lost his father at the age of 17. This event incited, not dis- 
couraged, his industry. Sensible that, in order to administer to the support 
of his mother, he ought to turn his views towards some pursuit which, with- 
out diverting him from science and letters, would open an avenue to fortune, 
he chose the profession of medicine. He now, for the first time,” observes 
M. de Sac 3 % found himself in contact with the youth of his age. This was 
at the time when France, without doubting that she was on the road to despo- 
tism, surrendered herself without scruple to the salutary effects of are-action, 
which, after the disorders of a frightful anarchy, and the weakness of an igno- 
rant and impotent aristocracy, restored gradually to esteem the conservative 
doctrines of social order and public morals. Under the influence of this gene- 
ral tendency of men’s minds, and at a period of life when those, for whom 
heaven prepares high destinies, measure the space they mean to traverse in 
the career of human knowledge and of moral perfection only by the ardour 
which propels them to study, and the love with which virtue inspires them, 
young Remusat appears to have yielded to one of those illusions, which can 
only gain access to generous minds not yet disenchanted by the full light 
of experience. Associated with some young men, whom the same ambition 
and the same ignorance of the real world hurried towards an object beyond the 
reach of man, he founded a philanthrophical society, which aimed at nothing 
less than the indefinite perfection of hearts and minds, and the organization 
of which seemed to belong to some epoch of ancient Greece. This visionary 
scheme could not be of long duration; probably, it left in the mind of him 
whom it had momentarily seduced, that yearning after great objects and arduous 
enterprizes which characterized him : a chimerical pursuit gave place to efforts 
less rash, which were calculated to produce more substantial results.” 

Accident seems to have directed his mind, as it does in many cases, to the 
peculiar path of learning in which he was calculated to excel. The Abbe de 
Tersan gave M. Remusat access to his curious and valuable cabinet, in which 
was a magnificent Chinese herbal. His passion for natural history was gratified 
by the figures and colours of the plants, and his curiosity was excited to read 
the characters. Was it impossible to get nt their secret ! The difficulty of 

* Sec our IXlli vol p. l;i5. 
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m uliidMaliiug seems to have attracted l)iin» and the moment he formed the 
resolution ot i^eking the experiment, he gave himself up to it with a stn-t of 
enthusiasm, and with a full conviction that he should succeed. We have staged, 
in our memoir, the difficulties he had to contend v\ ith in the acquisition of the 
Chinese language at that period ; yet, in 1811, at the age of he produced 
his Essai sur la Langue et la Littcrature Chinoiscit, He may be said almost to 
have discovered the meaning of the Chinese terms from the language itself, 
with the help of the Mandchoo, for he was unprovided with a dictionary, and 
was denied access to the MS. dictionaries in the King’s jjhrnry. He has pro- 
nounced, in this esf-ay, an eulogium upon the Chinese written language, which 
ought to recommend its study. “ No other tongue,” he says, “ appears to 
me comparable to that of China, or rather to its written language, which is, 
as it were, the interpreter of the oral. It seems impossible to render into 
another tongue the energy of these picturesque characters, which present to 
the eye, instead of barren and conventional signs of pronunciation, the ob-^ 
jects themselves, expressed and represented by all their essential parts, so that 
it would require several phrases to convey the full meaning of a single term.” 

The Baron dc Sacy notices the following works, published in 1811, and the 
three following years : his Memoire sur V Etude des Langues Etrnngeres chez 
les Chinois : his Uranograjthie Mongolc ; h\A Dissertation sur la Xature Mono-- 
syllahique de la Langue Chinoiset and bis Plan d*un Diciionnaire Chinois, Of 
the first, he observes : “ It was not without surprise, that learned Europe 
heard that, for some cent\irics past, there had existed in China an institution 
Ibr the study of foreign languages which concerned politics and religion, 
amongst which was included, under the nante of * the language of Fan,’ the 
sacred dialect of India, so intimately connected with the doctrines of the 
Buddhists.” Of the plan for a dictionary, it is well observed, that ** if n dic- 
tionary upon the plan proposed by M. Remusat existed for the Chinese lan- 
guage, it would certainly be a phenomenon unique in its kind.” 

In 1814, M. Remusat was selected to fill the professor’s chair of Chinese, 
founded by Louis XVIIT. In 1816, he was chosen member of the Academy 
of Belles-Lettres, and in 1822, he became keeper of the King’s Library. His 
numerous pieces, published chiefly in a variety of periodical works, it would 
be tedious to particularize. 

The light which M. Rdmusat has diffused over that curious system of philo- 
sophical speculation, called Buddhism, is one of the great hencfits his familia- 
rity with the Chinese and Tartar dialects has enabled him to conffM* upon 
European science. ** With respect to the doctrines of Buddhism,” M. de 
Sacy remarks, ** which beholds nothing but abstractions, and multiplies them, 
ad infinitum, by a fantastic analysis, by divisions which present no precise idea 
to the understanding, and by numbers for which no language has names, we 
may perhaps venture to surmise that, the more the vast ocean of this litera- 
ture, to which a sacred origin is assigned, is explored, the more wc shall be 
convinced that it can be compared to nothing better than to tliosc vague me- 
teors, which recede from the spectator as he thinks he approaches them.” 

Nothing, in the opinion of his biographer, does more honour to the heart 
of M. Remusat, or better evinces the sincerity of his affections, than the 
more than brotherly friendship which he cherished towards M. Saint-Martin, 
whom all bis natural dispositions, habits and tastes, except that of study, seemed 
necessarily to place at adistance from him. This friendship, which commenced 
in the schools, and was maintained by daily intercourse, subsisted till death. 

The tender regard felt by M. Remusat towards his mother, who, from tlic 
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period of her widowhood, lived only in her son, withheld hiar tong from form- 
ing a matrimonial connection, lest new ties should weaken the old. In 1830, 
however, he yielded to the representations of his mother, who felt no such 
apprehension, and in February of that year he united himself to Madlle. le 
Camus, daughter of General Ic Camus. She fully justified the expectations 
of Mad. Remusat, who acquired a daughter-in-law worthy of her esteem and 
friendship. The following year, however, M. Remusat lost his mother, 
which, M. de Sacy thinks may have had that injurious effect upon the disor- 
der, which had already began to undermine his health, which is suggested in 
our memoir. He soon [)erccived the inevitable result of his malady, and calmly 
employed his latter days in arranging his affairs, and in directing the use that 
was to be made of his manuscripts. He died, on the 2d June 1832, in the 
arms of Mad. Remusat and M. Saint Martin, the latter of whom so speedily 
followed him to the grave. 

Oriental scholars will rejoice to hear from the Baron de Sacy, that the im- 
portant work upon which M. Remusat was intently engaged at the period of 
his death, namely, the translation of the F&h kwo ke^ or travels of the Chi- 
nese Buddhists into India, with a commentary, will not be lost to the public, 
as we apprehended, for want of a competent editor. The French government, 
the Baron states, is resolved that science shall not be deprived of a work, 
the announcement of which excited so lively an Interest^ and is not willing 
that Euro)}c should be indebted for it to foreign munificence (it having been 
originally intended for our Oriental Translation Committee); and the Royal 
Press has been charged with its publication. M. Klaproth has undertaken to 
edit the work and to snf)ply what was deficient in the commentary. 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

The Orientals liavc a wonderful passion for plants, dowers, verdure, what- 
ever can recreate the .sight and excite the torpid senses. Situated, generally 
speaking, beneath a burning sky and in a dry and parching climate, all their 
ideas of pleasure arc connected with the coolness of umbrageous trees, the 
murmur of clear fouutain.s, the flow of limpid streams. They derive the 
greatest portion of their images from these sources, and, in this respect, the 
eastern poets b.avc no reason to envy ours : they even take occasion from 
thence to make reflections upon the vexations of life and the enjoyments 
mingled with them. Thus the pliilosopliical Sadi says : “ 1 once saw some 
roses in the cool grass, and I exclaimed, * what ! has that vile herb dared to 
place itself beside the fragrant rose?* * Be silent,* it answered ; ' the generous 
soul never forgets its former friends : although I cannot vie with the rose in 
lustre or perfume, both of us sprung from the same soil.’* 

It would be interesting to ascertain the flowers and plants which arc pre- 
ferred by Musulmans. One reason which would render this study agreeable is, 
that they sometimes impart to flowers, plants, fruits, and other similar objects, 
a peculiar language. Thus, according to their notions, a grape-stone signifies 
*my dear soul;’ a plumb, *I pine with sorrow;’ the narcissus, am your 
slave an apple, * do not think of me a pistachio-nut, * 1 am angry with 
you.’ These expedients arc especially employed by women and by persons 
who cannot read or write : they make up bouquets and collections of flowers, 
and correspond in this manner. These nosegays are termed Makms, from an 
Arabic word implying a salutation. This practice is met with not only at Con- 
stantinople and in harems, but in Persia, India, and even amongst the nomades 
of Kurdistan.f 

* Gulistan, c. li. No. 48. 


f Rcinaiid, Detcription dea Monxtmens \Iu»ulmanB, i. 90. 
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THE POETICAL REMAINS OF A LATE STUDENT AT 
BISHOFS COLLEGE.-N 0 . 11. 

1 . 

THE child's dream. 

Sweet tiabei whose image here express'd 
Does thy peaceful slumbers show. 

Guilt or fear, to break thy rest* 

Never did thy spirit know ; — 

Soothing slumbers, soft repose. 

Such as meek the painter's skill 
Such as innocence bestows, 

Uarml^ infant— lull thee still. 

Cou'per’a Transtation 0/ V, Bouma* 

In the gloom of the chamber. 

Its mother’s couch by, 

The innocent child 
In slumber doth lie ; — 

O balmy repose, 

While its eyelids of rose 
On mortality close. 

To gaze on the sky. 

Sweet are its visions — 

* It roams through the land 

Of Elysium, where diamonds 
Are strewed o’er the sand. 

O wonder unheard ! 

Each golden-plumed bird. 

By the stranger unstirr’d. 

Comes to sing on its hand. 

A dream of enchantment ! 

It sitteth by streams. 

From whose bosom soft melody 
Breathes on its dreams. 

Its father is there. 

And its sisters — how fair ! 

From their wings on the air 
Shedding beautiful gleams.*^ 

A thousand bright things 
Doth the wanderer behold : 

Beds of rich roses 

Through the purple fields roll’d. 

And, fair to the sight, 

Flow rills of delight. 

Unshadow’d by night. 

Over blossoms of gold. 

Roam on, young pilgrim, 

Joyously roam : 

Why should we call thee 
Back to thy home ? 

Still gather flowers 

From those Amaranth bowers. 

Where the sky has no showers, 

The sea has no foam. 

* Someof thei* verset ara imitated from Victor Hugo. 
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S ream on, dear infant — 
ever, oh never, 

[ay time thy pure thoughts 
Ffom paradise sever. 

Clouds dim the sky, 

Cherish’d friends die, 

Unseen by thine eye— 

Thou sicepcst ever. 

IL 

THF SI.KI;PIN'<; BFAUrv. 

Not a whisper, not a fall 
Of footsteps in the twilight hall ; 

Lute and lyre and cittern lull 
The slumber of the Beautiful ! 

Look ! the purple pillow glows 
With her odorous breath of rose ; 

Jiike the silvery May doth break 
The lovelight from her cheek. 

Shepherd of enchanted dreams, 

Come hither from thy haunted streams ; 

Breathe the airs of hiery skies, 

Rain down flowers upon her eyes. 

Hasten from thy radiant bowers, 

With quiver full of arrowy flowers,* 

Eros of the East, and throw 
A garland round thy bow. 

Not a whisper, not a fall 
Of footsteps in the twilight hall ; 

Innocence the watch doth keep 
O’er the Beautiful in sleep. 

in. 

WHITTEN IN A COPY OF THOMSON’S SEASONS. 

Now blessings on thy magic lute. 

And blessings on thy charmed hand, 

That waken — melody long mute— 

The memory of my native land. 

Along the silent seas of Time, 

Enchanter ! I have sailed with thee, 

Lulled by the music of thy rhyme, 

Into the Land of Focry.t « 

Thou to my longing heart hast given 
To wander in the groves of light, 

And poured thine own Arabian heaven 
Upon the darkness of the night. 

And I among Elysian trees 
Have heard thy air born harmony, 

And slumbered on the quiet bed 
, Of heavy ebony. 

* The arrowi of Camad^va are said to lie tipped with a separate flower.— See the notes to Professor 
Wilson’s Translation of the Megfta Dtita, t Alluding to the Cattlg of Itutoknce. :|: The JBolian lyrt^ 

Aiial. Jour,S.S.\oU5 NoAUl 2 T 
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Oh a Young Hindu Widoir. 

But dearer far than faery tower. 

The scenes thy sweet pipe brings to me: — 
The robin singing in the bower 
Of blossoms on the apple tree ; — 

The rook so smoothly sailing by ; 

I'he swallow flitting round and round ; 

And the sunshine through the dark oak-boughs. 
Chequering the ground. 

What though the dreary waste of sea 
Those scenes of gladness doth divide — 

I gaze upon them still, with thee. 

Beloved poet, at my side. 


ON A YOUNG HINDU WIDOW. 

BY KASZPRASAl) GHOSH. 

Ah ! fair one, lone as desert -flower, 

Whose bloom and beauty arc in vniii; 

How dark was that too fatal hour, 

Which brought thee lasting grief and pain t 

What is the world to thee forlorn f 
Thine every path is desolate ; 

From all enjoyments wildly torn, 

How drear and comfortless thy fate ! 

What pity, friendless, helpless, poor. 

That such sliould be thine early lot, — 

Doomed to remain for evermore 
As if thou in the world wert not ! 

And is there none — O f can it be ? — 

None warm or friendly in thy cause ? 

Has pitiless humanity 

Forgot its sacred ties and laws ? 

The rigours of a life austere. 

Followed by fear, and scorn, and shame. 

Await thee as thy portion here : 

What is thy being but a name ? 

Thou may’st not, durst not, must not hope 
A joy upon the world beneath ; 

• But thou must e’er widi sorrows cope. 

Sorrows which only end in death. 

And thou art doomed to be at strife 
For ever with thyself, to quell 

The very elements of life. 

And every brighter thought repel. 

Is thif^the all, or should it be 
The all that here to thee is lefi? 

And must the world remain to thee 
A scene of every charm bcrefl ? 

To render the preceding lines more intelligible, 1 should observe, that a Hindu 
widow, of whatever age, is enjoined to practise the most severe austerities ; such as 
abstaining from every species of luxury ; fasting on certain religious days ; withdrawing 
from the company of women whose husbands are living, on religious ceremonies or 
happy occasions, dec. : the least deviation from which brings infamy. K. G. 
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AMERICAN INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA. 

. In one of the volumes of the Diplomatic Correspondence of the United 
States, lately published by order of Congress,^ is a letter from Mr. Samuel 
Shaw to Mr. Jay, giving an account of the first visit of an American trader to 
Canton, which sailed from New York on the 2£d February 1784, and arrived 
at Canton in October. 

“ The day of our arrival at Canton,” says the writer, “ and the two follow- 
ing days, we were visited by the Chinese merchants, and the chiefs and gentle- 
men of the several European establishments, and treated by them in all res- 
pects as e free and independent nation. As such, during our stay, we were 
universally considered. The Chinese themselves were very indulgent towards 
us, though ours being the first American ship that had ever visited China, it 
was some time before they could fully comprehend the distinction between 
Englishmen and us. They styled us the new peophy and when by the map we 
conveyed to them an idea of the extent of our country, with its present and 
increasing population, they were highly pleased at the prospect of so consider- 
able a market for the productions of theirs.” 

The writer then adverts to the affair of the English gunner, who was given 
up to the Chinese authorities. His account is as follows 

*‘Onthc 25th November (1784), an English ship, in saluting some com- 
pany who had dined on board, killed a Chinese and wounded two others, in 
the mandarin’s boat alongside. It is a maxim of the Chinese law, that blood 
must answer for blood ; in pursuance of which they demanded the unfortunate 
gunner. To give up this poor man w'as to consign him to certain death. Huma- 
nity pleaded powerfully against the measure. Ailer repeated conferences be- 
tween the English and the Chinese, the latter declared themselves satisfied, 
and the afiliir w'as supposed to be entirely settled. Notwithstanding this, on 
the morning after the last conference (the 27th), the supercargo of the ship 
was seized while attending his business, thrown into a sedan chair, hurried into 
the city, and committed to prison. Such an outrage on personal liberty spread 
a general alarm, and the Europeans unanimously agreed to send for their 
boats, with armed men, from the shipping, for security of themselves and their 
property, until the matter could be brought to a conclusion. The boats 
accordingly came, and ours among the number ; one of which was fired on and 
a man wounded. All trade was stopped, and the Chinese mcn-of-war drawn 
up opposite the factories. The Europeans demanded the restoration of Mr. 
Smith, which the Chinese rcfitscd till the gunner should be given up. In the 
meanwhile, the troops of the province were collecting in the neighbourhood 
of Canton ; the Chinese servants were ordered by the magistrates to leave the 
factories ; the gates of the suburbs were shut ; all intercourse was at an end ; 
the naval force was increased ; many troops were embarked in boats ready for 
landing, and every thing wore the appearance of war. To what extremities 
matters might have been carried, had not a ncgociation taken place, no one 
can say. The Chinese asked a conference with all the nations except the 
English. A deputation, in which 1 was included for America, met the fuen 
(foo-yuen), who is head-magistrate at Canton, with the principal officers of the 
province. After setting forth, by an interpreter, the power of the emperor, 
and his own determination to support the laws, he demanded that the gunner 
should be given up within three days ; declaring that he should have an impar- 
tial examination before their tribunal, and if it appeared that the affair was 
accidental, he should be released unhurt. In the meantime, he gave permis- 

» New York, 1833. 
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sioti for the trade, excepting that of the Englistli, to go on as usual ; and dis- 
missed us with a present of two pieces of silk to each, as a mark of his friendly 
disposition. The other nations, one after another, sent away their boats, 
under protection of a Chinese flag, and pursued their business as before. The 
English were obliged to submit; the gunner was given up; Mr. Smith was 
released, and the English, after being forced to ask pardon of the magistracy of 
Canton^ in the presence of the other nations^ had their commerce restored. On 
this occasion, I am happy that we were the last who sent off our boat, which 
was not disgraced by a Chinese flag ; nor did she go until the English them- 
selves thanked us for our concurrence with them, and advised to the sending 
her away. After peace was restored, the chief and four English gentlemen 
visited the several nations, among whom we were included, and thanked them 
for their assistance during the troubles. The gunner remained with the 
Chinese, — his fate undetermined.” 

It is well known that the unfortunate individual was put to death. The 
statement of this affair by Mr. Shaw seems correct, except so far as relates to 
the English asking ))nrdon of the magistrates of Canton, which appears to be an 
embellishment. 

Whilst upon this subject, we may take notice of some remarks in the North 
American Review for October 1834, on a statement made in the Quarterly 
Review^* highly derogatory to the American traders, in the affair of Terranova, 
the sailor who was given up by them to the Chinese. 

**Froin the moment that our violation of the Chinese law is of such a 
nature,” says the writer in the Quarterly Revieiv, ” as to drive the Chinese 
government to the extreme measure of seizing the persons of the offending 
parties, the die is cast, and we fear that hostilities will become inevitable. The 
last instance of the kind that occurred was in 17^4, w'hen one of the siiper- 
CHrgoe.s of a private ship was seized, to answer for homicide, and subsequentl}^ 
after a good deal of blustering, and preparations for commencing hostilities, 
was redeemed by the surrender of another individual, equally innocent though 
of a humbler station. Much as we regret the probability of a rupture with the 
Chinese, we fervently hope that we may never see it averted by such another 
disgraceful compromise, which has only for its parallel one made by the Ameri- 
cans, a very few years ago, when an innocent Italian was given up to be 
strangled, to save the life (it has never been denied) of a gidlty American^^ 

The American reviewer remarks upon this as follows : — 

” How the learned writer knows that this statement has ^ never been denied,* 
we are unable to say. Wc suppose lie means, that it has never been denied in 
bis hearing. We will not undertake now positively to deny it ; but we are iu- 
fornied, on what we deem the best authority, that the statement in the 
Quarterly Review is wholly incorrect, and that the Italian taken out of an 
American ship, fourteen or fifteen years ago, by the C'hincsc authorities, was 
unquestionably the author of the homicide for which (under the Chinese law) 
he suffered. Whether, as was stated on his behalf, the homicide was purely 
accidental, we do not know ; and suppo.sing it to have been so, heaven forbid 
we should justify his execution under the Chinese law. But as a question in 
the law of nations and casuistry, it would bear an argument, whether the 
United States could rightfully go to war against the Chinese, for administering 
their own laws on persons voluntarily coming within their jurisdiction. The 
Quarterly Reviewer seems to lean to the affirmative of that question.” 

The American writer appears to us to have the best of the argument in this 
case. So far from the innocence of the Italian and the guilt of another per- 

• Vol.L. 
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Ron being admitted facts, we have only seen them once suggested. Captain 
Coffin, in his evidence before the Commons’ Committee,*^ states that he 
arrived at Canton from live to eight months after the transaction, and had the 
particulars of it from the supercargo of the ship, which was the Emily of Balti- 
more, and heard them frequently stated by others on the spot. “ I under- 
stood,” he says, “ that the woman that was killed or drowned was in a boat 
under the ship’s bows, and something passing between the sailor and the 
woman, he took an earthen jar and threw it at her, and struck the woman on 
the side of the head ; consequently, she fell overboard, and when she was taken 
up, she was dead. At the time, it might have been settled for a trifling 
amount of 100 or 200 dollars; but after getting to the ears of the mandarins, 
they demanded life for life. It was thought by the Americans there, that the 
sailor did not intend to kill the woman ; whether it was done in sport or anger 
they could not tell, but they agreed that the man should not be given up : 
consequently, for some time, the American trade was stopped, and the manda- 
rins persisted in demanding the man. I believe that it is not doubted that the 
man struck the woman ; but the matter was never properly investigated.” 

Several printed statements of the transaction tally with the above. A diffe- 
rent version of it, however, was given before the same committee by the late 
Mr, C. Marjoribanks.f 

“ Upon an important occasion,” he observes, in reply to a question as to the 
control of the American consul at Canton, which was in 18-21, when a 
seaman belonging to one of their ships was accused of homicide, and where, 
yro?n every inquiry that was made^ the man, I believe, was entirely innocent of 
the crime imputed to him, the Chinese, as usual, demanded that he should be 
given up. The consul, who was a man of much good feeling, resisted that 
demand ; but his countrymen, and the persons connected with the trade, and 
the captains of the ships, formed themselves into a combination, as it were, 
against the consul, and resisted his wishes. The seaman, who was a Sicilian 
by birth, was surrendered into the hands of the Chinese. I believe, this asso- 
ciation of the Aiiiericaus so far sheltered themselves under the plea that he 
was not a citizen of the United States, and that they were not compelled to 
protect him. He was surrendered to the Chinese government, strongly against 
the private individual remonstrances of members of the British factory : the 
.select committee, as a public body, was not called upon to interfere in it. The 
unfortunate man, when delivered up to the Chinese, underwent a mere sham 
trial. He .scarcely spoke English ; nobody but Chinese interpreters were pre- 
sent ; his hand was covered with ink, and he ignorantly placed the impression 
of it upon pa|}er, which was a confession of his guilt. It was expected, as in 
other cases of homicide, the sentence would be referred to the emperor for his 
sanction : instead of that, the seaman, without any intimation, was carried to 
the place of public execution, three days afterwards, and strangled. 1 believe 
the American character, in the estimation even of the Chinese, was very con- 
siderably lowered by that act. The American consul, who had thus proved 
the inefficiency of his power, was so disgusted with the proceedings of his 
countrymen, that he immediately resigned his situation.” 

Captain Coffin, being asked whether the consul (Mr. Wilcox) resigned his 
appointment in consequence of this affair, replied that he never heard that 
that was the ca.se ; that Mr. Wilcox was consul when he arrived at Canton 
(about half a year after ) ; that his consulship was a great plague to him, in his 
other business, which was large, as he took no fees ; but that it was a full year 
after the occurrence that he resigned. 

* 2H March \m. Qu. 1725, &c. Minutts, p. 13.1. 


t Ittth Feb. UtUi. Qu. 2112. Minutes, p. 2t. 
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THE ANGLO-INDIAN THEATRE. 

It is astonishing, amidst the astonishing portents of the times, how indif- 
ferent we become to changes, from which we should have started with horror 
had they been presented to us as matters of remote speculation only. We 
have supped full of them, however, as fully as Macbeth of the appalling 
horrors that beset him— they have long ceased to startle us. Every cry is 
deemed just and rational, that calls for innovation. To act upon old prin- 
ciples, or, in the phrase of liord Bacon, stare super antiquas vias, is con- 
sidered downright idiotcy. Men confine themselves no longer to their own 
appropriate departments. Experimental knowledge is not only at a de- 
plorable discount, but absolutely scouted. Every one is the master of any 
business, save his own. Who, in these days of intellectual improvement, 
would consult a farmer upon an agricultural question ? Lecturers and econo- 
mists, w'ho never saw a green field, carry about them a box of theorems 
and axioms upon agriculture, that enable tlic haberdasher, whilst he is mea- 
suring a yard of tape, to prove that the farmer knows nothing about corn. 
Political economy, like the bull in a china-shop, has smashed all the estab- 
lished maxims and recognized laws of trade about our ears. Free trade, is 
what Demosthenes attributed to action in oratory, the one thing needful. 
It is everything at this moment in (Ireat Britain. It strides over a pro- 
strate and impoverished world, and stalks in triumph amid the wide and 
wasted desert it has created. 

In India, the bubble has not yet burst — but burst it will, in iiankruplcy, 
despair, and wretchedness. For the present, indeed, some petty inconve- 
niences must be suffered. At Immo, the old ladies must gossij) over a 
nauseous herb, as poisonous as licHobore, instead of the beverage that 
cheers but not inebriates;” and that most delightful of our household com- 
forts, the tea-urn, scad forth its steamy columns for the preparation of the 
most loathsome infusion, that the apothecary ever concocted in the shape 
of an emetic. All this is the penalty paid for the establishment of a prin- 
ciple,— for the triumph of a dogma. In the mean time, the key of India 
is in the hands of every one who can pay for his passage. All arts, all 
trades, all crafLs, are to have their hand-cuffs knocked off, and to be let 
loose over its wide area. Such is the lideraiil^ of the day. 

It must not be denied, indeed, that this .same liberality has done, and is 
still doing, some shabljy things, in the shape of sundry spoliations or larce- 
nies, that, in former days, would have excited no slight burst of virtuous 
borror, even amongst those whom modern pliilosophy has taught to regard 
with indifterence, a few sliglit violations of moral principle in the pursuit 
of a political one. I'lic noble.st commercial establishment the world ever 
saw, — heretofore an unfailing reservoir of profit, and hope, and retribution, 
and relief to thousands, ^vJiose daily bread it distributed, and whose daily 
industry it quickened and rewarded,— has licen pulled down by a slrcngfh 
that, Sampson-like, will ere long be buried in the ruins it made, in order to 
open a way for hosts of adventurers, to whom the whole continent of India 
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is to be the ooinmoii pimblinjir.iable, with its usual vicissitudes of affluence 
and ruin : the clicatcd dreams of avarice succeeded by actual wretchedness 
and woe. But the liberal principle has been established, and free trade 
w'ill stand a solitary coliiriin amidst the cnimblin<;r masses and tottering piles 
of a commercial greatness that will exist only in story. 

Will they, who have been carried onwards in this rapid tide of liberalit}', 
stop short, and exclude from the privilege of carrying their skill and talents 
to the market they have opened to the whole world, a class of men and 
women, upon whom the policy of the ICast-lndia Company has up to this 
day looked at w ith an evil eye — a class who minister an innocent amuse- 
ment to those who need amusement at home, but need it still more in India, 
where life requires to be occasionally lighloneel by its burthens, to enable 
it the better to sustain them ? Are theatrical persons, — play-actors, as our 
ancestors called them, — to he prohibited in this new aera from pursuing their 
professional calling in a country now throwing its arms open to such pro- 
miscuous embraces? Probably, they Avho, in their tenderness for the Anglo- 
Indian morals, have sent out additional siip])lies of ecclesiastics, may be 
fearful of undoing their work, by transplanting from our shores a class of 
persons who have never been remarkable for delicacy of morals or circum- 
spection and prudence of conduct. But it may be asked, what importation 
of vices is to be feared, that are not to be found existing there, in full rank- 
ness and luxuriance, already ? I'he morals of actors have never been im- 
maculate. Vet, after all, perhaps their vices arc rather more glaring, or 
less dissembled, than those of other persons, more wicked. Be that as it 
may, by what tixioni of free trade, by what rule of political economy (for 
the M^orld is now governed by axioms jind rules), are the doors to be shut 
upon actors? 

It is then a matter of personal calculation, merely; — for, in accordance 
with the reasonings upon which the new' order of things is founded, you cannot 
exclude them. And, considered as a matter of taste, wJmt can be deemed 
better calculated to advance it, than a regular dramatic corps, either sta- 
tionary at one presidency or migrating to others ? Shakspeare must always 
live in the hearts of Englishmen, and his genius glow in their bosoms. 
How dreadful to see him mangled, broken on the wheel, by what are 
called amateur performers ! They, who have witnessed the few attempts 
at Calcutta or Madras to get up one of his plays, must for the time have 
wished that Shakspeare had never existed. 1 have seen a Madras audience 
convulsed with laughter in the most pathetic scenes of Lear and Othello; — 
the parting sorrows, the sweet confiding affections, of Juliet, travestied by 
a half-caste writer from one of the public offices ; — the exquisite tenderness 
of Rowe turned into downright farce by the appearance of a black Portu- 
guese clerk, as the Fair Penitent. It has been heretofore the well-con- 
sidered policy of the Court of Directors to exclude professional actors from 
India ; — and the reasons of that policy are too obvious to need explanation. 
But, in the new, or rather the inverted, state of things, the policy and the 
reasonings that upheld it have been swept away. India is open, under a 
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few slight and unavailing restrictions^ to all kinds of adventurers. Will 
some twenty or .thirty actors and actresses endanger our empire, or loosen 
its radical holdings? 

The inconvenience, if any, vi*ill Le a social, not a political one. With us, 
a first-rate dramatic performer, his character and manners being unexcep- 
tionable, is not refused admittance into the best circles. Anglo-1 lulinn 
society hangs together by such nice and delicate fibres, — it is made up of 
such filmy, gossamery proprieties, — so many petty observances and eti- 
quettes, — that it would be next to impossible to adjust the exact position of 
an actor or actress in the circles of the Presidency. To drive them back 
upon an inferior rank would destroy all the respectability arising from self- 
estimation, which rises and falls with the estimation of others. Tell persons 
of this class that they are not respectable, — they will no longer strive to be 
so. Drive into a secondary division of the scttlemenr, individuals whose 
talents delight and charm those who move in the highest, — send them to 
taverns and punch-houses instead of seating them at the tables of rank and 
fashion, — and they will delight and charm those only wlio frequent the same 
haunts of vulgar intemperance. Many of them would, perhaps, be more 
at their ease at such places, than in the salons of members of council or of 
judges of provincial courts. Kean was infinitely more comfortable at the 
Coal-Hole in the Strand, than at the splendid table of the West-India mer- 
chant, whose wife and daughters boi*ed him to' deal h, as he feelingly com- 
plained, by talking to him about Shakspearc. 

On the other hand, what is to be done with the professional ladies 
amongst the ladies of the settlement? A great artist, drawing nightly 
tears from a crow'ded auditory, or charming them into rapture with her 
song, or rousing them to extasies of comic mirth, will not be awed into 
humility by the rank of her hostess, nor chilled into obsequiousness by the 
cold dignity of her demeanour. It is a perplexing ease, putting it hypothe- 
tically. Much, of cour.se, depends upon the place her own manners and 
deportment would vindicate to her. Yet it is impossible not to foresee a 
whole Iliad of squabbles and controversies, where so many Helens arc con- 
cerned. What a lengthened tissue of gossippings and chronicles, if the 
lady herself is not a miracle of reserve almost to sanctity — if she forgets one 
article in the catechism of feminine decorums— if she does not hit the precise 
line in her conversations with the men, betw^een a starched repulsive stiffne.ss, 
and a frank and easy familiarity! What a pile of misconstructions and 
slanders might be raised upon a dim semblance of truth — what gallantries 
might be woven out of a few casual whisperings, or too close a tSte-d-tS/e f 
The most petty incidents, by the heightenings of female rhetoric, might be 
distorted into grave offences, and the poor devil will lead a wretched life of 
it, merely because she is not an angel. I say nothing of the underlings ; I 
am putting the case only of a person at the head of her profession, — a per- 
fect mistress of her art. It is impossible that, w'ith such qualifications, she 
can be kept in the back-ground. They who love the art must respect the 
artist— and even they who have no taste for the drama, will endeavour to 
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prove that they can undei'stand and relish it by lavishing courtesies upon its 
professors. Mrs. Siddons or Miss Fanny Kemble, at Calcutta, would have 
been guests at the highest tables, and their society an object of eager com- 
petition. Suppose, however, an actress of equal powers and equal eminence 
to find her way there, — but with less of decorum in her habits — or holding 
the minute observances of female life in contempt; it is inconceivable what 
feuds, and jealousies, and disputes would be lighted up both for and against 
her : plusquam civilia bella. 

With merely musical professors, there is not likely to be the same incon- 
venience. The experiment has been tried. In 1817, Signora Bianchi 
Lacy and her husband were permitted to go out to India. At Calcutta, 
they were praised, but starved. Their concerts were not well attended, 
though patronized by Lord Hastings, and their failure discouraged similar 
adventurers. A regularly-trained dramatic corps would go out under hap- 
pier auspices, and, by alternately playing at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
might contrive to put as much money into their pockets as by a trip to the 
United States, to which our theatrical professors arc obliged to resort to 
freshen up a fading reputation, when the English audiences begin to grow 
tired with them. This is mere conjecture, the experiment never having been 
tried. The project, however, has frequently been entertained. So far back 
as 1793, Lee licwis, a comedian of considerable merit, actually got toge- 
ther a company, including performers of eminence in every department of 
stage-business. His memorial to the Court of Directors underwent con- 
siderable discussion ; but it was rejected. The impolicy of throwing all 
practicable impediments in the way of colonization — the dread of the almost 
proverbial libertinism of theatrical persons, whose private lives, at that time, 
would not endure a severe scrutiny — and the calculation that, in the usual 
course of human affairs, many of the Juliets and Cordelias would require a 
temporary retirement from the stage, — ^the spirit of intrigue that a hand- 
sonie actress might encourage amongst the younger part of the civil service, 
not forgetting that occasionally a grave judge or member of council might 
be found not sufficiently on his guard against similar lapses — these consi- 
derations prevailed over every thing urged in favour of the application. 
But colonization is now considered as a mere chima?ra,-— and there is an 
end to the ol:^cction. 

At present the civil and military servants are the artificers of their own 
dramatic amusement, and 1 question whether much \j-ould be gained by 
having it sent out ready-made. What a delightful bustle, what a stir of pre- 
paration, in getting up an amateur play ! What shifts and contrivances to 
supply defects ! what laughable disputes for the chief characters ! what 
perplexities in casting the female parts and drilling them to feminine pos- 
tures, and what exquisite farce to hear them, in their half-caste accent, 
mimicking the affected minced lisp of a lady of fashion ! The green-room 
anecdotes of the Madras theatre would make an entertaining volume. It 
was, perhaps, the happiest model of a summer-theatre that was ever con- 
structed, and from the universality of its uses, probably (for I could never 

^^m/.Jowr/i.N.S.Voi..lo.No.60. 2 U 
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discover a more rational etymology), — being at one lime at an assembly- 
room, at another a place for bolding masonic lodges, and at others for a 
general meeting of the settlement, — received the name of Pantheon, 
However, it was a handsome building, and capable of holding, pit, boxes, 
and gallery, nearly seven hundred ])crsons. When there was a ball, a tem- 
porary flooring was thrown over the pit and it served the purpose of a spa- 
cious ball-room. The amusing periods of its history, like the amusing 
periods of every thing else in India, arc now departed. The reductions of 
salary in both scrvice.s, conjoined with other causes, have thrown a gloom 
over the innocent and cheerful diversions that, in my time, enlivened the 
place, and gave a life and spirit to those humble theatrical experiments, 
which will long live in my memory. Mark Rovvarth, the arbiter elegan- 
tiarum of the settlement, was the manager, with a liberal stipend, of the 
Madras ihealre. His company was recruited by young military men, by 
even a few civilians ; and for female characters, he had a regular school of 
young Portuguese or European half-castes, whom he contrived to rouge and 
whiten into something of female semblance. 

But Colonel Elissha Trapaud ! — Oh that, for one moment, I held the 
pen of Sc:irron, to paint the Roman Comiqiie of which poor Trapaud, — 
usually termed in unkind derision Colonel Crapandy — was the Ragotin. 
He had all the theatrical irritabilities of that entertaining personage, and, by 
coaxing his vanity, might bo prevailed upon to undertake any part, however 
unsuited to his figure and person, which were almost caricatures of huma- 
nity. Reader, if you had that exquisite work of the most delightful of 
French authors on your table, T might be spared the trouble of sketching 
this most exact counterpart of him. But imagine a figure, somewhat dimi- 
nitive, yet protruding into all sorts of ungraceful angles, the whole outline 
being a kind of rhomboid : — imagine this figure, at the advanced age of fifty 
or fifty-five, surmounted with a youthful wig luxuriant with curls, and 
haunted with the happy consciousness of his personal perfections, and no 
very limited notions of his intellectual ones, for he was the Admirable 
Crichton of his owrt fancy. But, with all his conceit, he was a useful 
actor, and though it was the fashion to laugh at him the moment he ap- 
peared on the stage, he set it down as the eflcct of some comic hit, that 
pleased the audience, without dreaming that heliimself was the subject of it. 
Upon one occasion, a wag, willing to amuse himself at his expense, actu- 
ally persuaded him ^to write a comedy, and, unluckily, he set about it in 
good earne.st. Being an eflicient member of Mark Rowarth's dramatic 
corps, Mark could not refuse to act it, when it was completed. 8uch a 
farrago of dulness and absurdity was never exhibited before, but he was 
proud of it, and took great pains in getting it up. The performers, to do 
them justice, did all they could for it ; for Trapaud's vanities and irritabi- 
lities were harmless and amusing, and there was no wish to give him oftcnce. 
But, as for persuading him that the piece would not do, it was out of the 
question. He would have seized by the throat any body, whoever he 
might be, that ventured to throw' out the slightest criticism upon its faults. 
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'Po tliis comedy, wliich lie called the Merchant of Smyrnif^ he wrote a 
prolof*;ue, and insisted u|K)n Mark llowarth’s speaking it. I'hc critic of the 
Madras Gazette, the next morning, observed of it, that it abounded in 
undisputed truths and incontrovertible propositions a criticism (such is 
the omnivorous nature of vanity) which gave tlic colonel great satisfaction, for 
he was as j)roof against the shafts of ridicule or irony, as an alligator to a 
muskcUball. A line or two of it, I shall never forget. It began thus — 
and the house was in a roar, whilst Uowarth, with as much seriousness as 
he could force into his countenance, delivered or rather attempted to deliver it : 

To-niglif, niy gentle frieniis, wc act a play-— 

Approve it or condemn ir, as you may. 

In Tlicspis* days, a waggon was tlic stage — 

Blit larger theatres adorn our age. 

In Drury’s pile assembled hundreds sit. 

Judges of taste and arbiters of wit. 

Blit we ' 

I forget how it went on, but it was a most egregious sj)ccimen of non - 
sense — and excited, of course, thunders of mock applause. Ijy dint, how- 
ever, of cutting and slashing, this performer forgetting his part, and another 
substituting some crpiivalent nonsense of Jiis own, it arrived at its termiiui 
tion ; the poor author, all the while, swearing and stamping witli rage at 
their spoiling his piece. But when it was over, there arose, by a precon- 
certed understanding amongst persons in ditferent jiarts of tlic theatre, a 
call of Author ! author and a crown wreathed with flowers was thrown 
on the stage. Old 'rrapaud, in reality delighted, was with ill-afteeted 
reluctance led on to be crowned between two of the performers. The crown, 
however, was too small to fit his head without taking off his wig, which liis 
two supporters dashed unceremoniously on the floor. The however, 

was too practical a one ; for the crown had been made of leaves from a 
prickly hedge, and the thorny part scratched the bald pari of his head, so 
that it streamed with blood, and he ran otV the stage, swearing destruction to 
the contrivers of the insult. 

Never shall 1 forget, — for these arc not un pleasing reminisconees, — the 
getting up of Macbeth and to say the truth it was got up most respectably, 
and Mathew Locke’s music was admirably performed, under the su|>crin- 
tcndence of I'opping, who was an excellent musician. liudy Macbeth was 
undertaken by Anstey, son of the celebrated author of the Bath Guide. 
Every body knows how rapidly the beard grows in a hot climate. Ansiey's 
was of the blackest tint, and it being a warm season of the year, before the 
fourth act it had grown so long, as to render it actually necessary fur Lady 
Macbeth to shave before she appeared in the fifth. It was, however, so 
sultry behind the scenes, and there was so little air in the room appropriated 
to dressing, that. Anstey ordered a table with a looking-glass and his shaving 
apparatus to be placed on the stage, where there was a stronger current. 
In malicious pleasantry, sonic one rang the prompter’s bell, which war* the 
constant signal for drawing up the curtain. It was most promptly obeyed, 
and, to the amazement of the whole assembled fashion of Madras^ Tom 
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Anstey was exhibited in the costume of Lady Macbeth, in tliat most un« 
feminine part of his toilette. The roar, the screams of surprise and merri- 
ment that ensued, are beyond description. 

But anecdotes of the Anglo-Indian stage are rushing fast on my recol- 
lection, — and may probably be continued in a future number. 


CHINESE TYPES. 

The subjoined is a specimen of the Chinese types (referred to in p. 164), 
cut in steel, by M. Legrand, of Paris, under the direction of M. Pauthier, 
whose object is (as be has stated to us) to render them available by Orien- 
talists of all countries. The engraver will undertake to furnish any person 
with cast types, or matrices in copper, at a very moderate price, thereby 
realizing the object of Dr. Morrison, as stated in his letter to us, p. 48, and 
supplying the learned societies of Europe, as well as our Missionary and Bible 
societies, with a body of Chinese characters, copied by a skilful artist, after 
the best models afforded by the Chinese works in the Royal library of Paris. 

^ m w 


It 



Jt 

M 



The English sinologist will not fail te remark the square and stiff form of 
these characters, compared with those, ki the curved and flowing style, which 
arc used in Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary and in this Journal, of which the sub- 
joined are specimens 

* 5. PI 

± I® ^ »1 

» S® S' 

The former, we are assured by M. Pauthier, is the style of the characters 
used in the classical and historical works of the Chinese; the latter is 
employed, generally speaking, in romances and works of a subordinate class. 
The diflerence between them is pretty nearly equivalent to that betwixt our 
Roman and Italic. 
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MANTRA, OR CHARM FOR THE SICK. 

The accompanying figure 1. exhibits a sketch of a mantra^ or charm, which 
I saw worn round the neck of a sepoy of the Bengal army. It consisted of a 
thin plate of silver, divided, in the manner shown, by shallow grooves cut into 
the face of it, and having within the divisions Arabic figures, representing 
such numerals as, by addition, make up a certain number in one direction and 
^ certain number in another; as 20 and 21 (sec fig. 2.) for instance, as many 
times as there are lines of figures, — whether read horizontally, vertically, or 
diagonally, after the manner of magical squares and triangles, as shown in one 
of the volumes of Hutton’s Mathematical Recreations^ a work which will be 
found to contain some details of this kind, pleasing to those who are fond of 
such amusement.* Fig. 2. is a copy, in Roman characters, of the Arabic 
numerals represented in fig. 1 - 

There are two lines of Arabic engraven on the upper part of the facet, of 
which the following are a copy, transcript in English, and translation, stating 
that the charm is a friendly present to a sick person, in order to preserve him 
from the ill-effects of fever and enchantment or demoniacal influence. At the 
top are two shanks with holes in them, for the admission of a conical-shaped 
piece of silken cord, by which the talisman is suspended to the neck of the 
wearer, who, of course, fully believed in the efficacy of this valuable guard 
against evil, as well as admired its appearance as an ornament to his person. 

English Teanscript of the Two Lines. 

“ Bahak ya badiih’-^hahak ya hadidi’^hahak ya baduh — az barakai m naksh. 

Aazim^tass^o nazr — o aseb — dafa shawad — ya-Ulah — ya^Ulah^ya-hlah^^ 
Literal Translation. 

In justice to the sick — in justice to the sick — in justice to the sick— from 
friendship— this picture (engraving or plan) — fever and fascination, and demo- 
niacal influence (or witchcraft) will avert — oh, Allah! T. S. Burt. 


Fig. ‘J. 


* Dr. Hcrklots' conUiiis a variety of these in^ical squares used iu India. i^Eo. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal.^At the meeting of April 5th, a letter was read 
from Mr. Previtte, of the firm of Messrs. Gunter and Hooper, describing a new 
progress of manufacturing bread, invented by him, by which it may be preserved 
for any length of time, and, by a very simple process, made as fresh and as new 
as the first day it was baked. The following is an extract from the letter : It 
is needless for me to mention that the * bread rusk,’ so generally in use, and 
which, for keeping good, ranks amongst the first in sea-stores, is, simply the loaf 
cutin slices, and every particle of moisture carefully dried out of it — a compactly 
made loaf, of the light spongy kind, usually called ‘ French bread,’ baked in a 
tin, is as capable of being dried and brought to the same state as rusk, and 
will keep, it may be presumed, as well and as long. When the bread is one 
day old, cut from four to eight small pieces, out of the bottom, of about one 
inch long, half an inch wide, and half an inch deep; this should be done 
carefully, with a small, sharp-pointed knife, so as to let the places be as distinct 
and separate from each other as possible. The loaf should then be placed on 
a tin, bottom upwards, and thoroughly dried in an oven of from 100 to 110 
degrees of heat. This will probably take forty-eight hours, or more ; for 
should any moisture remain in the bread, it must inevitably turn sour and 
spoil. After drying, it is ready for packing, and if packed in quantities, [ 
would recommend strong tin cases, with sliding, shelves, with divisions for 
each loaf, as it is very essential thal it should be ))rescrvcd entirely whole. 
When the bread is required to be made fresh, take it and pour a desert 
spoonful of clean water into each of the apertures, turn it, and damp the 
outside with n clean napkin or a sponge, put it into a copper pan, closely 
stopped (luted), or into an oven similar to the accompanying, taking care that 
it is securely stopped, so as to admit no part of the steam to csca[)e. The 
preparation, or lute, I would recommend for this purpose, should be made of 
salt, chalk, and dour, in equal quantities, with sufficient water to render it 
of consistency to adhere firmly. This done, place the whole in a common 
oven, of the usual heat for baking bread, for fiflecn or twenty minutes, when 
it will be found to have generated the water into steam, and to have brought 
the loaf to the state of newly-baked bread, perfectly fresh, soft, and sweet, 
as the first day it was made-take the loaf carefully out of the steam oven, if 
1 may use the term, with both hands, and place it on a tin, setting the same, 
without cover, in the common oven to dry, say for a (|uai*tcr of an hour, and 
it will be fit for use.” 

Mr. P. adds, that muffins and rolls, properly made, arc equally easily pre- 
served and prepared. A steam-oven and three specimens of the “ prepared 
bread ” were presented at the meeting, which latter had been made on the 3d 
November 1833. One of these was in its hard dry state, the others had been 
recently submitted to the process recommended, and proved, on being broken 
up, to possess all the qualities of newly baked fresh bread. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

JCssnis sur la Pliilosophie des Ilindous* Par H. T» Calebroolce^ Esq. Traduits de Vjin- 
glais et augmenlh de Textes Sanskrits el de Notes nombreuses. Par G. Pauthier. 
Part IT. Paris, 1834. 

This is the conclusion oF M. Pauthier's excellent translation of the masterly essays 
of Mr. Colebrooke on the Philosophy of the Hindus. The translator has addeil the 
Mma EodhOf or summary of the Vedanta system, by Sancara Acharaya, from the ver- 
sion of Dr. Taylor, and a translation of Ranimoluin Roy*s Abridgment ef the f^edanta. 
These translations are illustrated with notes, which attest tlic diligence with which M. 
Pauthier has studied the Sanscrit philosophy, and the acuteness and sagacity of his 
criticism. 


The Anglo- Chinese Calendar for the t/ear 1834. Canton. 

The Anglo-Chinese Calendar for this year, which, unfortunately, did not reach 
England till the year was nearly closed, nianifcsts an improvement in the typographi- 
cal department. It is an elegant little manual, and contains avast deal of very useful 
information independent of its Almanack. Mr. .John Robert Morrison is the editor. 

A History of the Cer manic Empire. By S. A. Dunham, l^sq., LL.O., &c. Vol. 1. 

Being Vol. LX. of Dr. Lardncr*s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. London, 1834. Longman 

and Co. Taylor, 

The reputation which justly belongs to Dr. Dunham, as the author of the “ History 
of Spain and Portugal,” and “ Europe during the Middle Ages,’* in this collection, 
imparts a strong recommendation to the work before us» which is the fruit of analo- 
gous researches. 

The present volume embraces the Political and Civil History of the Empire during 
the Middle Ages, including (he Merovingian period and the Carlovingiaii dynasty; 
the houses of Saxony and l^'ranconia ; the house of Swabia or IIohenstauHcn, &c., and 
the houses of Ilapiburg, liiixcrnburg, and Bavaria. 

This imrnense subject is condensed into a concise abridgment, by the use of a close 
and succinct style. The narrative is brief and without details, except where they pos« 
sess general interest, as in the “ View of (he State of Society, I.«aws, and iManners, 
during the Carlovingian period, 752 to 911,’* to the investigation of which Dr. Dun- 
ham has devoted considerable space, and he has exhibited great learning and re.search 
in this disquisition. 

Like thu rest of his works, this has an abundant citation of authorities, and it is 
but just to the learned author to say, that they uppeur to have been really consulted, 
and the work itself to bo purely original. 

De LaMaeyt a Talc of licol Life. In Two Vols. London, 1834. E. Wilson. 

This is the maiden performance” of a young author ; and with every disposition to 
be tender and lenient in our sentence, under such cir^u instances, we are constrained 
to say, that Mr. Lomas has greatly miscalculated his own powers, in supposing that 
such a production as this w'as worth publication. We liave rarely read a more indiffer- 
ent novel since tlie Minerva press ceased to supply the market. We are told that it is a 
“ a talc of real life,** and that the story is “ authentic in its leading circumstance.*' If 
so, the author has succeeded to a miracle in justifying Boileairs remark, that truth is 
sometimes extremely improbable. 

Tough Yaims ; A Scries of Naval Tales and SketcheSf to please all Hands. By the Old 

Sailor. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. London, 1835. E. Wilson. 

These yarns, spun by an old sailor, are amusing enough in themselves ; their mirth - 
creating qualities arc much increased by the humour of the etcldngs. 
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Leaves Jrom' tlte Memorandum Book of Alfred Crowquiil. Smith, Elder and Co. Lon- 
don, 1834. 

Faust, a Serio-Comic Poem, with Twdve Outline Illustrations. By Alfred Crowquill. 
London, 1834. King. 

Alfred Crowqijill seems to possess a peculiar vein of graphic humour, which may 
maintain a successful rivalry with that of Cruikshank. In his ** Faust,'* he has very 
happily burlesqued the German outlines of Goethe's drama. We cannot praise the 
poetry, but it is burlesque, and is intended for nothing more. 


A X N U A L S. 

Fisher's Drawing Boom Scrap-Book, With Poetical Illustrations, by L. E. L. 1835. 

Miss Lakdox has even surpassed herself, in the beautiful volume which she has 
this year given to the public, as an accompaniment to thirty-six engravings of various 
degrees of interest. Nobly fiiltilling the brilliant promises of her early youth, this 
lady’s poetry, while losing nothing of its freshness, its brightness, and its originality, 
has gained in strength and power. The dreams of her juvenile fancy have been suc- 
ceeded by the graver realities of life, and these she touches solemnly and tenderly; 
her poems are full of thought, graceful as ever, but of a more matured cast. There is 
not, as in last year, any poem in the volume of much greater length than the rest, and 
the Indian subjects arc fewer in number ; but a scene in Kattiawar has suggested some 
very spirited lines, and the history of Shabt Dara’s flight and death is told with infinite 
pathos. We have also an extremely sweet and characteristic description of feminine 
beauty in India, in the verses entitled the ^ Nizam’s Daughter and both the prose 
and poetry appended to the view of the Caves of Elephanta, are worthy of the subli. 
mity of their subject. Amid, the pictorial embellishments, that which offers the most 
attraction to the readers of the Asiatic Journal, is a portrait of the highly-gifted young 
Hindoo, Kasiprasad Ghosh, which is accompanied by a selection from the volume of 
English poems published by him in Calcutta. Altogctlier, the work is one of great 
merit, and will doubtless find its way to the drawing-room of every lady of taste. 

Heath's Book tif Beaulif for 1835. Edited by the Countess of Blessington. London. 

Longman and Co. 

The embellishments in this year’s ** Book of Beauty,” consisting entirely of female 
portraits, arc extremely beautiful. The portrait of the Countess of Wilton, after Sir 
Thos. Lawrence, the late Duchess of Gordon, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the Fountain 
Nympli, Constance, and Mury, are superb pictures. The literary portion of the book 
includes contributions by persons of rank, which arc seen to no djsadvanta,']:e beside 
those of Moore, Landor, and Barry Cornwall. Even Mr. Bernal, the grave chair- 
xnan of the Committees of Ways and Means, has employed his idle pen during the 
vacation in the composition of a pretty tale, entitled Constance Ripley;” and Lady 
Emmeline Stuart- Wortlcy has given to the trite subject of a ” Night Meditation,” a 
glow of rich imagery, which makes it altogoiher new. The accomplished editor’s con- 
tributions need no eulogy. 
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EAST. INDIA PAPERS. — Maritime OrriciRs. 

from the Right Honourahle Charles Grant to the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman. 

Gentlemen: India Board, November 12th 1834. 

I have the honour to acknowledg^c the receipt of your letter of tlie 27th of 
last August, and the accompanying copies of the Proceedings of the General 
Court of Proprietors of the 13th and 20th of that month, regarding the com- 
pensation which should be given by the East- India Company to the Com- 
manders and Officers of the Maritime Service, which proceedings comprehend 
the original plan of the Court of Directors, their plan as extended in conse- 
quence of a reference from the General Court, and the plan which that Court 
has adopted. 

The Board regret that this difficult question should be attended by a differ- 
ence of opinion between the Court of Directors, who are specially entrusted 
with the management of the financial resources of the Company, and the 
Court of Proprietors. 

On a full consideration of all the circumstances of the case, invoh ing as it 
does the interests of a most meritorious class of men, tlie Board think it 
advisable that an intermediate measure should be adopted. 

Taking as a basis the more comprehensive of the plans submitted to them, 
namely, that of the Proprietors, they arc of opinion that it is, witli justice to 
all parties, susceptible of the following modifications and reductions. 

The Pensions to such Commanders and Officers as have been ten years and 
upwards in the Company’s service, reckoning from the time they first entered 
the service to the termination of their last voyage, to be reduced one-fifth : 

The pensions to Ijogin from the 22d of April 1834, as to all officers who 
were not at sea in the season 1833-4 ; and from the 22d April 1835, as to those 
who were at sea in that season : 

Widows to receive one-half of their husband’s pensions; Children the 
usual proportion : 

No Widow to be entitled to a pension w-ho was not married previously to 
the 28th of Augustl833; nor any Child, whose parents were not married 
pri'viously to the same date : 

The pensions to Widows to cease on their marrying again, and not to revive 
on their again becoming Widows : 

The acceptance of a pension under this arrangement, to bar all future claims 
upon the Poplar Fund ; 

The Gratuities to such Officers as have not been ten years in the Company’s 
service, to be reduced in the same proportion as the Pensions : 

The Compensation, whether pension or gratuity, to he given to such Com- 
manders and Officers only as have been in actual employ in the service within 
the period of five years antecedent to the 28th of August I8»i3, upon their 
declaring that it was their intention to continue to follow their profession in 
the Maritime service of the Company: 

But no pension or gratuity to be granted to any person, unless he has been 
sit least two voyages in the service: and no claimant to receive compensation 
for a higher rank than that which he held during his last voyage : 

In the commutation of pensions and the computation of gratuities, the 
same rules and rates to be followed as arc now applied to the Company’s Com- 
iiiorcial Servants. 

With these modifications and reductions, the Board sanction the plan of the 
Proprietors. 

With respect to the third Resolution of the Proprietors, as the Court of 
Directors may wish to revise the cases comprised in that Resolution, in 
reference to the settlement sanctioned in this letter, the Board do not express 
any opinion on the subject at present. 

I have the honour to bo, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and liuinblc servant, 

(Signed) Charles Grant. 

The Chairman and Peputy Chairman 
of the East- India Company. 

Asi<U.Joiu\ N.S.VoL.li). No.CO. 
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* Minute adopted by the Court of Directors, on the 19//i November 1834, 

The Court of Directors proceeding to consider what alterations should be 
made in their plan for compensating the Commanders of Ships under contract^ 
and the Commanders and Officers of the Company’s own Ships, in consequence 
of the grant to them, in comnjpn with the Commanders and Officers of the 
Freighted Service, of annuities and gratuities to the extent stated in Mr. 
Grant’s letter of the 12th instant; 

The Court observe, that their plan proposed to compensate the Commanders 
of Ships under Contract, and of the Company’s own Ships (the Senior Chief 
Mate of the latter to be considered a Commander), by the payment to them 
df the undermentioned sums, viz. 


For five voyages oC5,000 

For four do 4,500 

For three do 4,000 

For two do 3,000 

For one do 2,000 


It having now been determined to grant to Commanders generally Annuities 
of £200 each, the Court of Directors are of opinion that the present value of 
the annuity of a Commander, at the rates prescribed by the Board (and in tlie 
case of the Senior Chief Mate of the Company’s own Service, the annuity of 
a Chief Mate) fortlie periods which would have been occupied in the number 
of voyages embraced in the before-mentioned amounts of compensation, should 
be deducted therefrom, the duration of a voyage being taken at fifteen months. 

The compensation proposed by the Court of Directors for the Officers of the 
Compaq’s own Service, and that wliicli W'as proposed by them for the Officers 
of tlie Freighted Service, was foundled upon a general consideration of the 
degree in which each class was affected by the discontinuance of the Com- 
pany’s Trade, and the Court of Directors now think that the Officers of the 
Company’s own Service shotild receive, in addition to what they will get in 
common with the Freighted Service, the difference between the sums proposed 
in the Court of Directors’ plan for th«iu and for the Officers of the Freighted 
Service, respectively. 

Upon this principle, the extra compensation to the Company's own Officers 
will oe as follows, viz. 

Chief Mates : 

Two first for promotion, each £1,800 instead of £2,400 


Two second 

1,600 

2,200 

Two third 

1,500 

2,100 

Remaining two .. 

1,400 

2,000 

Second Mates : 

Two first for promotion, each £1,200 

1,600 

Two second 

1,100 

1,000 

1,500 

1,400 

Two third 

Remaining two . . 

900 

1,300 

Surgeons 

900 

1,300 

Third Mates : 

Two first for promotion, each 

^760 

1,000 

Two second . • . • 

650 

900 

Two third . . • • 

600 

850 

Two fourth 

550 

800 

Fourth Mates r 

Two first for promotion, each 

£450 

£600 

T#o second 

400 

550 

Two third 

350 

500 

Remaining two .. 

300 

450 

Pursers 

300 

450 
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Surgeon's Mates : 


I’wo first for promotion, each 

£450 instead of 

.£600 

Two second 


400 

550 

Two third 


350 

500 

Remaining two . . 


300 

400 

Fifth Mate 


-100 

200 

Sixth Mate 


50 

150 

Midshipmen : 




Having performed not less than 



tour voyages 

. • 

£r>0 

£100 

Ditto two voyages 

• • 

20 

70 


Cnrpent€ 7 *s : 


Having- performed not less lliaii 
five voyag:e.s in the Company’s 


own service .. £100 

Ditto less than five, but not less 
than two, as Carpenter (»r 

• • 

£1.50 

Carpenter's Mate . . 50 

Boatswain and Gmme^' : 

Having performed not less than 


100 

five voyages . . £70 

Ditto less than five and not less 

• • 

£120 

than two . . . . 30 

. . 

80 


With respect to the Oificers of the Ships with uneypired Contracts, the Court 
of Directors continue to think that sinih Officers have no vested interest, and 
that their claim to compensation rests upon no other g^round than that of the 
Officers of the Chartered Service jj^enerally. 

Annexed to this Miiuite is a statement of the Rules and Rates ol)scrved in the 
Commutation of Compensation Pensions to the Commercial Servants of tlie 
Company. 


Statement of Rules and Rates annea'cd to the above Minute. 

Rules. 

No pension to be assig-ned to a third party. 

Commutations by the Company restricted to one-half of the pension. 

Applicants for commutations within that limit, to support their applications. 
First, by the written testimony of two persons of respectability, to the effect 
that there is a reasonable prospect of the sum of money being more serviceable 
to the applicant and his family than the annual allowance; and, Secondly, by 
medical certificates (satisfactory to the Company’s examining Physician), that 
the applicant is in good health and has no chronic, or other disease tending to 
shorten the duration of life. 

Rates. 

The same as those observed in the India Civil Service Annuity Funds. That 
is, the value of life is taken from the Northampton Tables, and the Interest 
of Money reckoned at six per cent. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

lUusiration* of the Botany and other Brandiei 
of the Natural History of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, and of the Flora of Cashmere. By J. Forbtt 
Royle, Esci. F.L.S., dec. Part IV. imp. 4to.j with 
coloured plates. U. 

Vrodromua Flora Peninsula India Orientalis : 
containing Abridged Descriptions of the Plants 
found in tlie Peninsula of British India ; arranged 
acrording to the Natural System. By Robert 
Wight. M.D., F.L.S., dec. Surgeon on the Ma- 
dras Establishment, and O. A. Walker Arnott, 
A.M., F.L.S., &c. Vol. I. Uvo. Kis. 

Contributions to the Botany oflndia* By Robert 
Wight, M.D., F.L.S.. Jkc. Ovo. 7#. firf. 

A Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and Mo- 
dem; comprising a Retrospect of the Foreign In- 
tercourse and Trade with China. Illustrated by a 
new and correct Map of the Empire. By the Rev. 
Charles Gutzlafi*. 2 vols. I/. M^r. 

TjCtters from India ; describing a Journey in the 
British Dominions of India, Tibet, Lahore, and 
Cashmere, during the Years 1R28, 2U, 38, and 31. 
Undertaken by order of the French Government, 
by Victor Jiicquemont, travelling naturalist to the 
Mnseuin of Natural History, Paris. 2 vols. 8vo., 
with Map. 1/. 4s. 

Dist^veries in Asia Minor. By the Rev. F. V. J. 
Arundell. British ('haplain at Smyrna. 2 vols. 
Uvo. with Plates. W. 10:;. 

Christian Researches in South India, 1823 to 
1828. By Peter Gordon. 12mo. 1«. lid. 

Missionary Researches in Armenia, including a 
Journey through Asia Minor, and into Georgia, 
and Persia, with a visit to the Nestorian ahit ' 
Chaldean Christians of Oonniah and Salmas. By 
Eli Smith and H. (.•. O. Dwight, missionaries 
from the American Board of Missions. Uvo. 14.9. 

Sutton's Narrative of the Uisu and Proj^ress tf 
the Mission at Orissa, the .Site of the Temple of 
Juggernaut. With an introductory Essay by the 
llev. J. C. Ewing. lUrao. 4s‘. 

The Hindoos. Vol. 1. 8vo. 4«. (id. (Written 
for the ** Library of Entertaining Knowledgb.”) 

Present State of Van Diemen's Land ; comprising, 
an Account of its Agricultural Capabilities, with 
Observations tm the Present State of Farming, 
fic. &c. purB\ie<l in that Colony, and other imiKir- 

K irtant matters conneclc*! with Emigration. By 
eiiry Widowson. 8vo., with Map. 8^. (id. 
Wanderhiffs in New South Wales, Batavia, Pe- 
dir Coast, Singapore, and China. Being the Jour- 
nai of a Naturalist in those Countries during 1832, 
1833, and 18.34. By G. Bennett. Esq., F.L.S. 
2 vols. 8vo., with Plates. 2lfs. 

Views in India, in the countries of Bundelcund, 
Rajasthan, Kamoon (Himalaya), Arracan, &c., 
with Letter-press Descriptions. By Capt, Bellew. 
Parts 1. to V. Its. each. 

View of the Origin and Migrations of the Poly~ 
neslan Hatton ; demonstrating their ancient Dis- 
covery and Progressive Settlement on the Con- 
tinent of America. By J.D. Lang, D.D. postSvo* 
7s. Od. 

The Round Towers of Irelands or the History 
of the Tuath-de-dadaans for the first time Un- 
veiled. By Henry O’Brien, Esq., A.B. Second 
edition. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

Narrative of a Passage from Bombay to Eng~ 
land / describing the Author’s Shipwreck in the 
Nautilus in the Red Sea, Joumlea«ross the Nu- 
bian Desert, &c. dec. By Cep> W* Bourchier, 
U.N. 12mo. 5s. 

An Account of the NeUghahAde, 6t Blue Moun- 
tains of Coimbatore, in Southern India i showing 
their advantages in a Military, Political, and Co- 
lonial point of view, in a Series of Letters. By 
Major William Murray, lately commanding the 
corps of Madras Pioneers. 8vo. Ss. 


The Orimtal Annual for 1835, or Scenes in 
India, comprising 83 engravings, from original 
Drawings by Wm. Daniell, R.A., and a descriptive 
account by the Rev. Hobart Caunter, B.D. 8vo. 
1/. Is. 

Memoirs of American Missionaries, with an In- 
troductory Essay, by the Rev. Gavin Struthers. 
lOmo. 3s. 

Essfutts on the Architecture of the Hindus. By 
Ram Kaz, Native Judge and Magistrate at Ban- 
galore. royal 4to., with plates. 11 . 1 Is. fid. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Nos. I. and 11. fis. each. 

The New- British Province of South Australia s 
or, a Description of the Country, lllustraled by 
Charts and Views, and an Account of the Prin- 
ciples, Objects, Plan, and Prospects of the New 
Colony. 2s. Ud. 

Survey of Thtbes, or Diospolis Magna, and 
Ground Plan of the Pyramids. Taken in 1830, by 
J. G. Wilkinson. Esq. Six sheets. 

Three Sheets (Nos. 44, 01, and 70) of the New 
Atlas of India engraving by order of the lion, 
the Court of Directors, on a scale of four miles to 
an inch. 8«. each. 

Portrait of Rammohun Roy, engraved by Cook. 
2s. (k(. 

Imported from the East. 

A Vocabulary of the English, Bugis, and Malay 
Ii.tngtiag^, containing about 2,0(H> words. Uvo. 
5s. (Singapore.) 

The Beyigal Annual : a Literary Keepsake for 
the years lH3b, 18.31, ami 18.32. Edited by D. L. 
Richardson. 15s. each. — Also, for the year 1834. 
18s. (Calcutta.) 

The Orient Pearl for 1834. 10s. ((Calcutta.) 

The New South Wales Magazine. No. 1. to 
V 111. Uvo. 2s. 0(1. each. (Sydney.) 

A New and Improved Map of Various Routes 
between Europe and India, comprehending Wes- 
tern and Northern Asia, tO{;ether with Asia Minor 
and Egypt. By .1. B. Tassin. 4 sheets coloured, 
cloth case. 2/. (Calcutta.) 


CALCUTTA. 

A Dictionary, English and Bengtili, translated 
from Todd’s Edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, by 
Baboo Ramcoinul Sen. 2 vols. 4to. 50 Rs. 

An English and Onrdoo School Dictionary, in 
Roman Characters, with the Accentuation of the 
Oord(X) words, calculated to facilitate the I’ronun- 
ciation by Europeans. By J. '1\ Thompson, of 
Delhi. (Serdiiipore Press.) 

The Principles of Chemistry, in English and 
Bengali ; with a Preface In the former Language. 
(SerainiM)te.) 

A Rep*>rt on the Inland Customs and Town 
Duties of the Bengal Presidency, by E. E. Trevel- 
yan, Esq., of the Civil Service. 4to. 

A Odlection of Orders, made and passed by the 
Sui>reme Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal, on the pica side of the Court, from its 
establishment in 1774 to the year 1813 inclusive. 
Extracted and arranged by W. H. Smoult, Esep, 
late Prolhoiiutary. Ui Rs. 


MADRAS. 

The Resfdtof Astronomical Observations made at 
the Madras Observatory in the year 1831. By T. 
G. Taylor, Esq. 12 Rs. 


BOMBAY. 

An Account of the Origin and present Condition 
ff the Ramosees, and tne Life of the notorious 
Kamosee C.’hief, Ooniiali, who was executed at 
I'nona, in February 1832. By Capt. Mackintosh, 
Madras army. 
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LAW. 

Supreme Court, Jpril 15. 

Sherman v. Forbes , — The counsel nnd 
attorn ics of the parties appeared heftire Mr, 
Justice Grant, in chambers, this day, when 
it was slated fliat an arrangenrient had been 
made to release Mr. Slieriiiaii, on bail in 
5,000 rupees, to answer any charge at the 
sessions. 

The return of Mr. Forlies to the writ of 
habeas corpus (see p. 12f>) set forth, that 
Mr. Sticrman had been arrested and de- 
tained in custody by his directions and 
warrant, being charged, on the oaths of 
several persons, with wilfully and know- 
ingly harbouring ainl concealing one IVIut- 
lioor Paree, charged with culpable homi- 
cide, he ^Mr, Sherman) \v<?ll-knowing, 
previously to so harbouring him, that he 
was so charged; that ho (Air, Forbes) of- 
fered Mr. Sherman to discharge him fiom 
custody on his giving bail in Us. 10,000, 
but which he had not tendered ; aiid that if 
any violence in the cxeeution of the war- 
rant had been olfered (wliich is not ad- 
mitted), it bad been dune without Ids au- 
thority. 

Mr. Slierinan consented to enter into 
recognizances, himself in (ho sum of 
Rs. 2,5(X), and two sureties from (he house 
of Cockerell and Co. in Us. 1,‘J50 eacli. 

The Jdvocate-gcncral wished hail to be 
given till the next sessions, as it would he 
impossible to subpwna w'itncsscs and pre- 
pare the case in so short a time; hut 

Mr. Turton insisted on the right (which 
was not disputed) that his client had to be 
indicted at the present sessions. 

April 17. 

The same . — 'YheAdcocatc-ficiu'rol moved 
that the party .should either have his rccog- 
rdzances respited, or l)c directed to enter 
into new ones to take his trial, if a bill of 
indictment should he presented against 
liim, at the next sessions. lie made the 
motion on the aflidavit of I<serchund('r 
Roy, the acting nazir of the Fouzdarree 
Adawlut, in the zillah of Burdwan. 

The aflidavit stated, that several mate- 
rial witnesses in the case were residing in 
the zillah of Burdwan, and that there was 
not sufficient time to procure their atten- 
dance in Calcutta during the present ses- 
sions. 

An affidavit from Mr. Sherman was 
then read, which stated, that he was ar- 
rested by the orders of the Hon. Robert 
Forbes on the 2Gih of March, at ('oolia- 
dab, about foity eight miles from Cal- 
cutta, and kept a close prisoner from that 
day to the 1.0th of April, when he w.as rc- 
'AsiattJourn.'^. S, Vot.. 1 5. No. 60, 


leased on the return to the writ of habeas 
corpus; that from the time of his arrest 
till the issuing of the writ, Mr. Furhes 
positively refused to discharge the depo- 
nent on hail, although full and sufficient 
bail, to any extent, w'as offered on his be- 
half; but that Mr. Forbes did ])ropnso to 
(lie deponent to release him prjjvided be 
would leave the district of Burdwan, and 
enter into recognizances not to return to it, 
saying to the deponent, that nothing loss 
would satisfy the parties who had petition- 
ed against him ; that he verily believes 
that no depositions were taken by Mr. 
Forbes against the deponent prior to bis 
arrest on the 26lb March ; that on the 27lii 
IM.'irch, he was taken under a guard of se- 
poys from L'ooliadah to the tent of Mr. 
Forbes, about ihiee-qiiarters of a mile 
from the deponent’s factory ; that Mr* 
Forbes that day caused the petiliuns wbicli 
bad been presented against the deponent 
to l>e read over in Bengalee, of wbicb 
language the deponent has a very imper- 
fect knowledge, and they were in no way 
exjdained to him ; that after the petitions 
Iia.l been read over, the parties wlio liad 
preseiitcd the same were sworn, and their 
depositions were taken in Bengalee, but 
in no way explained to the deponent, wiio 
w'as at that time prevented by Air. l’'orbe.s 
piiningany questions to the w itnesses; that, 
as far as he could understand, such depo- 
sitions had relation to the complaints made 
against the deponent by Kbater SI>;»ik and 
others, tenants of the villages of Santli- 
pore and Arrab, and were not taken, as he 
believes, for harbouring or concealing 
Alutboor I’aree, nor did Air. Forbes put 
any questions to the deponent relating to 
such charge ; that he w as kept a tdose pri 
soner at Cooliadnh from the day of his ar- 
rest till Sunday the 6lh April, when he 
w^as taken under a guard of birjobasees to 
Burdwan, about seventy miles from Cal- 
cutta ; and that, during the whole of the 
period of his remaining at Cooliadah, hu 
was almost daily taken backwards and 
forwards from bis factory to the lent of 
Air. Forbes, alilioiigli he on .no occasion 
but once took any examination of the de- 
ponent; that there had been ample time, 
since the arrest, to send the witncKscs to 
Calcutta ; that, after the issuing of the 
writ of habeas corpus, but not before, Air. 
Forbes did offer to receive bail in the sum 
ofSa.Rs. IC^OOO; and the deponent posi- 
tively swears, that the perwnnnali on which 
lie was arrested, was not to the purport or, 
effect of the translation of the perwannah 
annexed to the writ ; that Air. Forbes bad 
caused all the deponent’s servants whom 
he could discover to be arrested, and has 
ever since kept them under close confine- 
f2 B) 
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ment, and with irons on both Uieir arms 
and legs ; that bo wily believes such ser- 
vants are, to the number of fifteen or 
twenty, still inclose confinement in Irons; 
that, in consequence of such promdings, 
the deponent’s coolies had absconded, and 
the whole of his factory had been put 
a stop to ; that he has heard and believes 
that Mr. Forbes had stationed a police je- 
madar and twenty burkundauzes on the 
factory, in consequence of which Mr. Smith 
had been unable to persuade any persons 
in the deponent's employment to return to 
their work at the factory ; that the said fac- 
tory has almost been ruined for the pre- 
sent season in consequence of the proceed- 
ings against him, and the deponent is in. 
volved in a very considerable loss ; that be 
verily believes the whole of the proceed- 
ings against the deponent have been occa- 
sioned by a conspiracy between one Aga 
Suffer Ally, an indigo -planter in the 
neighbourhood of this deponent, and some 
native officers under the service of Mr. 
Forbes, who, us the deponent has heard 
and believes, have been bribed by the said 
Aga Suffer Ally, from motives of revenge; 
that Muthoor Paree had not been tried for 
the crime of which he had been charged, 
and that the statement of liis having been 
found guilty of such crime in the per- 
wannah is, as the deponent verily lie- 
lieves, untrue. 

Mr. Turton then showed cause against 
the application. 

Sir John Grant.— “ I am not here try. 
ing the writ of habeas corpus^ or the re- 
turn. The person brought down did, of 
his own free will, enter into recognizances 
to appear at the sessions of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, to answer any indictment preferred 
against him ; therefore, whatever irregu- 
larity there may have been, it appears to 
have been waived by the entering into 
recognizances. The simple question Is, 
whether such a case has been made out as 
to render it necessary to the administration 
of public justice that the presenting of this 
bill should be postponed. I cannot say 
that it has not been made out. 1 think it 
has; and though it would have been a 
great hardship for the defendant to have 
been kept in custody, it cannot be much 
hardship to him to be out on bail." The 
recognizances were accordingly respited 
till next sessions. 

The India Gazette of May 28th adverts 
thus to this case : — 

Mr. Sherman's Factoryj^Tha managers 
of Mr. Sherman's factory In Burdwan 
continue to complain of the oppressions to 
which they ate subject, and of the absence 
of all legal lirotection ft'om the magistrate, 
Mr. Forbes;;’ witli whom their master has 
come into collision. A private letter states 
that a darogah, two jemadars, and twenty 
biirkundases iMve been sent from Burd- 


wan to belt the factory and villages im- 
mediately contiguous, maintaining an es- 
pionage, harassing and vexatious in the ex- 
treme, to the great detriment of tlie opera- 
tions of the factory. We cannot on any 
ex parte statement whatever, however can. 
did and temperate the language employed, 
assume that a magistrate pursues such a 
course without some ground to proceed on, 
some public object to accomplish connect, 
ed with the discharge of his public duty. 
Although Mr. Sherman is under prosecu- 
tion in the Mofussil Court, there can be 
no doubt that his property is just as much 
entitled to the protection of the law and 
its officers as Mr. Forbes's property, al- 
though he is under prosecution in the Su- 
preme Court. But if, in the former case, 
that protection is not enjoyed, why do not 
the aggrieved parties appeal to a higher 
authority than Mr. Forbes, instead of 
adopting what appears to us, in this stage 
of the proceedings, the very questioname 
measure of an appeal through the press to 
the public, who can institute no investiga- 
tion into the facts, nor afford any remedy 
for the oppression ? If the superior autho- 
rities make no inquiry or afford no redress, 
it may then be for the consideration of Mr. 
Sherman's friends, whether they ought not 
to make* known the case to the public, not 
by means of such loose and desultory no- 
tices as we have received, which no one 
would regard, but by a clear and faithful 
statement of facts, which every body will 
understand, and which will compel the 
attention of those whose conduct is im- 
pugned. We cannot avoid thinking it un- 
fair, in this and similar cases, to attempt to 
win over a journal to a particular side by 
the private representations of interested 
parties. 

Insolvent Dectoiis* Court, May 17. 

In the matter of Colvin and Co , — The 
further consideration of the application for 
the release of the insolvents from all fu- 
ture liability, under the 63d sec. of the 
act, was resumed. 

Mr. Turton argued strongly and at very 
great length, in favour of the application. 

Sir John Grant. ^ A great part of the 
argument of the learned counsel, with re. 
Terence to the inconvenience arising from 
the construction, not only of this but of 
other parts of the act, might be addressed 
with more advantage to the Legislature, 
in order to point out to them how far they 
may have fallen short of what was required 
for this^ country, — the peculiar circum- 
stances of which they seem not to have 
been aware of: this is apparent by their 
having introduced, not the provisions of 
the bankrupt law, but the principles of tbe 
insolvent act of England, with some at- 
tempts, by the insertion of a few additional 
provisions, to extend the benefits conferred 
by the insolvent act, so that they might 
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embrace some cases of mercantile bank- 
ruptcy. That the Legislature contemplated 
the enormous failures that have occurred 
here, — to which not only LondoOi but 
.London and Amsterdam united^ afford 
notJiing in their history at all. similar— 
the amount of the transactions of the 
houses of agency,— the prodigious extent 
of credit aSbrded,— the frequent making 
of large loans ^ to persons who had no 
means of repaying them but by small an- 
nual instalments, taken from certain Axed 
allowances, dependent upon their lives, — 
1 cannot conceive ; and tliat these circum- 
stances peculiar to the country rendered it 
necessary to give the private merchants and 
bankers of India, the full benefit of the 
Bnglish code of laws in bankruptcy, I 
am certain they were entirely unaware; 
and it is not unnatural that they should 
have been so. Now it is for me to consi- 
der, not what might have been the best 
suited to the circumstances of this coun- 
try, but what the intention of the Legisla- 
ture was in the forming of this act, if 1 
can find it out. Now here it is agreed that 
every thing depends on the construction of 
these words, further proceedings In the 
matter of the petition before tlie court.** 
If this means the matter of the petition of 
the insolvent for the benefit of the act, 
or the matter of the petition of his credi- 
tors for an adjudication of insolvency- 
then it means the matters which are 
brought under consideration of the court 
by that petition, which is (he foundation 
of the jurisdiction of tlie insolvent court 
in the affairs of that insolvent ; and then 
all proceedings in this court in the matters 
of that insolvency are at an end. Then, 
if this be the meaning, the passing of the 
order applied for will have tiie effect, and 
the Legislature must have intended it to 
have the effect, of stopping all furtlier 
proceedings in this court in the matter of 
this insolvency ; and the order of the court 
is not merely an order that the insolvents 
shall be for ever discharged from all liabi- 
lity, but also an order that no further pro- 
ceedings relative to the insolvency shall be 
had in this court. Upon this construction, 
therefore, — if this be the meaning of the 
words, — it must either be held that the 
court lias, 1 will not say a discretion con- 
fided to it, but a duty imposed upon it, 
of determining as well whether the mat- 
ters of the insolvency are in such a state as 
that all proceedings in these matters may 
be terminated — ^as whether the conditions 
of discharge be fulfilled ; or it must be 
held that it was the intention of the Legis- 
lature that the whole of the proceedings 
should cease upon these conditions being 
fulfilled, without reference to the state of 
matters in dependence and progress before 
the court ; or it must be held that these 
words may be Icff out by construction, and 
taken pro non scripiis. It then comes to 


this; if the words necessarily bear the in- 
terpretation 1 have suggested, that ** the 
matters of the petition l^fore the court,** 
means ** the matters in the insolvency **— 
all the matters that are brought under 
the cognizance of the court ;**<— then one of 
two things must follow, if effect is given 
to these words— either that the court must 
exercise its judgment in determining whe- 
ther the matters pf the insolvent estate are 
in such a condition as to admit of the 
passing of an order that will stop all fur- 
ther proceedings,— or that the Legislature, 
being aware of the consequences of such 
an order, nevertheless imposed upon the 
court the necessity of issuing the order, aU 
tended with such consequences. Now the 
consequences would be very large. Tlie 
assignees are vested with all the property, 
and may not have accounted for any part 
of it. In the present case they have not. 
They are trustees, and no proceedings can 
be had against them except in a court of 
equity, where every creditor must be a 
party. Neither can the assignees obtain 
directions, nor compel their discharge, but 
by means of a suit in equity, nor can the 
dilTerent claims of creditors nor any other 
matters be settled otherwise. This, there- 
fore, would be a contrivance for doing 
away with the whole benefit of (he insol- 
vent act — for throwing the insolvent loose, 
and his creditors into a Chancery suit : 
this is so serious a result that it cannot bo 
supposed to have been the intention of 
Parliament, and it is nut too much for me 
to say that I feel bound to take especial 
care, not to take a step that may involve 
these cunseqijcnces, without being well as- 
sured of the grounds on which 1 proceed ; 
— that before I decree that I am bound to 
order the discharge of these insolvents and 
all others from liability in terms of the act, 
on the hare fulfilment of one or other of 
the conditions therein mentioned, without 
furtlier inquiry whether the proceedings 
in the matter of such insolvency can be 
put an end to with safety to the interests 
of the creditors and of the estate, 1 should 
be thoroughly satisfied that the words 
matter of the petition before the court '* 
have some and what other than their natu- 
ral and obvious meaning ; that they relate 
to some other matter than the matter of the 
main petition before the court— the only 
matter which cannot be before the court 
otherwise than by petition or, on the other 
band, 1 ought to be well satisfied that I 
have authority by construction to reject 
these words. If these words may be safely 
rejected by construction, — or they ap. 
ply to some other matter, and not to the 
main petition, I am at liberty to consider 
whether I am not bound, upon compliance 
with the conditions stated in the act, to 
pronounce this order setting the insolvents 
free from all liability. The first question, 
therefore, as 1 have said, entirely depends 
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on tlic construction of these words ‘‘ the 
matter of the petition before the court.*’ 
To ascertain thir, it is first to be inquired, 
what is tlieir natural and more obvious 
meaning. Now it is quite clear, accord- 
ing to this, they must be taken to refer 
to the petition which is the foundation of 
the proceedings— and which is the only 
petition which must necessarily, and at all 
times, be “ the petition before the court.” 
ilut a doubt is suggested — and it is said 
that they refer to the petition praying for 
the discharge. It is to be seen, therefore, 
wiiat is the next immediate antecedent — 
supposing the words were such peiitioii** 
— or “ the said petition” — and here it im- 
mediately strikes the observation that the 
word, in tliis part of the clause, is petition 
not which is the word in the 

lirst part. “ Whenever it shall appear to 
I he satisfaction of any court for relief of 
iosclvent debtors, upon the npplication of 
any insolvent,” &c. Now this appiication 
need not necessarily be by petition, it 
may he by petition or, without petition, by 
motion. If this were the matter to which 
reference was made in the subsequent part 
of the clause, the words would have been 
“ in the uiattcr of such application.” It 
seems to me impossible to limit the large 
words, “ no further proceedings shall be 
had in the matter of the petition before the 
court,” by holding them to refer merely 
to an incidental proceeding, which is deno- 
minated, not a petition, but an applica- 
tion, — which it is not said shall he made 
by petition. But it is of more importance 
to examine what is the sense in which this 
word pelUion — wlicii standing alone — or 
the words petition before the courts are used 
where they occur in other preceding parts 
of this act. .Now I find, in sec. (>J3, the 
very words “ the snid petition'^ lliat is, the 
petition mentioned in that jiart of the sec- 
tion now under consideration, as ** the 
tition before the court” occur, where they 
can mean nothing but the petition which 
1ms originated the proceedings. The words 
refer to creditors not resident in India, 
and they are “creditors who shall not have 
taken purl in any of tlie proceedings under 
the said petition,” that is, in any of the 
proceedings in tliat insolvency. Therefore 
the whole question depends upon whether 
1 have authority to reject these words, in 
the construction of this clause, or whether 
1 am by a forced construction to give them 
an interpretation which is not affixed to 
them in any other part of the act. Hold- 
ing, therefore, that the meaning of these 
words, in the place in question, is such as 
1 have described, it only remains for me 
to inquire whether there are any grounds 
upon which I can hold myself entitled to 
reject them by .construction, in order to 
give etTect to the intention of the Legisla- 
ture? Now, 1 am to gather tlic intentions 
of the Legislature from the other parts of 
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the statute ; to expound it according to the 
reason of the act, to repress the wrong 
and advance the remedy. Then what is it 
that the Legislature intended here ? There 
is a marked distinction between sections 
25 and 6\S. Sec. 25, which discharges the 
debtor from imprisonment, is not encum. 
hered with any such proviso ns is intro- 
duced here ; and the cause is ol>vious. The 
discharge from imprisonment was intended 
to take place immediately, the insolvent 
being still kept liable to process till the 
final close of the m.'itter of the petition. 
By sec. 61, the adjudication of discharge 
from imprisonment is made final, except 
in one case by special and particular pro- 
vision. But, hy 62, it is specially pro- 
vided that an insolvent, after his discharge 
from imprisoninetit, may notw'ithstanding 
be brought up, when wanted, for further 
examination, under pain of further impri- 
sonment. There is no such provision in 
this section whicii relates to the final dis- 
charge from liability, although it is the 
very next to the other which docs so pro- 
vide. It does appear to me that this is in> 
dicativcof an intention in the Legislature, 
tiiat the last and final discharge is not to 
take place till the affairs of the estate are 
finally w'ound up. If the discharge from 
liability' were intended to take place before 
the close of the proceedings, these provi- 
sions would be equally necessary as in the 
case of discharge from imprisonment. If 
it were not intended to take place till after 
the close of the proceedings as a final act, 
then no such provisions were necessary, and 
they were pr«)per!y omitted. Again; in 
this case, where the discharge is intended 
to be immediate, pending the proceedings, 
but not rcviewable except on appeal, viz, 
the discharge from iinprisomnent, tlio Le- 
gislature has taken a distinct course by 
precise enactments. There is no declara- 
tion that no further proceedings shall be 
had in the matter of the petition ; but 
that such adjudication and the order there- 
on shall he final, unless it is obtained hy 
false evidence or other fraud. Where the 
Legislature intended that the discharge 
should be pending the proceedings, they 
have used plain and distinct terms. The 
proceedings in that case are carefully di- 
rected, and very special directions are 
given to avoid a misconstruction of the 
W'ords “ final and conclusive.” It pro- 
ceeds specially to provide that, notwith- 
standing such discharge, where the assist- 
ance of the insolvents is necessary to the 
discovery or management of their estates, 
they shall be compellable to attend. With 
respect to tlie discharge from liability, the 
enactments are quite different, for it is de- 
clared, not that such adjudication shall be 
final except on appeal, but “ that no fur- 
ther proceedings shall be had in the matter 
of tlie petition before the court.” There 
is no exception of further proceedings 
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which may bu had but one, namely, on ap- 
peal; and no provision that further assist- 
ance of the insolvents may be required or 
compelled. Now, it is a known rule of 
construction, that where the Lejvislatiire in 
one part of an act, having a certain object 
in view, has used certain precise words to 
express it, and enacted certain precise 
provisions to effect it, and it is questioned 
whether, in another part of the same Act, 
it had 'the same object in view, its having 
used different words whose mure obvious 
meaning is different, and having enacted 
no such provisions, is evidence that it had 
not such object in view, provided the more 
obvious object is not inconsistent with rea- 
son, for otherwise it must be presumed it 
would have taken the same means to ex- 
press and accomplish it, which it consi. 
dered necessary in the first case. It is well 
known that the insolvent acts were intro- 
duced ill Knglund, upon the principle of 
the Crsiio bunurum, not on considerations 
applicable to mercantile bankruptcy. The 
Cessiit linnorum involves no discharge from 
the obligation of the debtor to pay the 
balance unpaid of his debts at the lime of 
thecc.v.M’o, if lie become able by future ac- 
quisitions so to do. The foundation of the 
insolvent acts is this, that a debtor shall 
be released from the hardship of imprisou- 
inent, but remain liable, if he should ever 
acquire property, for the payment of the 
balance of bis debts, as is most just be- 
tween man and man. The Knglish insol- 
vent act, which was passed two years be- 
fore this statute, involves the same prin- 
ciple ; it gives no discharge from future 
liability ; there is provision for tlie debtor’s 
release from custody, but by the 57th scc- 
lioii he is required to execute u warrant of 
attorney to confess judgment in the name 
of the assignee for the whole of his flelits, 
which shall remain due and unsatisHed, 
and if at any time it shall appear to the 
insolvent court tliat he is of ability to pay 
such debts, or any part thereof, or dies 
leaving assets, execution may lie taken out 
in the discretion of the court, and the sum 
di!>tril)uted. 'I'lic Ijegislatnre taiuld not 
have heeii aware that the state of private 
commerce in India was siicli, lliat the net 
would not answer the purpose, as applied 
to mercantile insolvencies, otherwise they 
might have seen the propriety of introdu- 
cing the bankruptcy laws into India. The 
clause of this act, now under consideration, 
applies to all insolvents, whether com- 
mon or mercantile; now, ns applied lo 
common insolvents, it is quite opposite to 
the insolvent law of Kngland. The dis- 
charge from future liability to pay his 
debts, if ut any time the insolvent is able 
to do so, is a boon conferred upon the in- 
solvent, and a sacrifice exacted from his 
creditors, by the Indian insolvent act, not 
founded on any principle of justice be- 
tween the parties ; not on the principle of 


the Cessio boiwrumt on which the insolvent 
acts are founded, not agreeable to the 
provisions of the English insolvent acts, 
and extended beyond cases within the po- 
licy of the bankrupt laws. There is no 
ground, therefore, to impute to the Legis- 
lature an intention of placing this dis- 
charge from liability on a footing, in point 
of lime or other circumstances, with the 
discharge from imprisonment. The con- 
sequence of such construction requires 
much consideration. Unless this declara- 
tion, “ tliat no further proceedings be had,” 
is dircetory to the court in regard to the 
time wiieti the final discharge from liability 
shall l)e decreed, there is no direction in 
regard lo the time other than “ whtmever it 
shall be made to appear that the estate has 
produced sulHcieiit to pay three- fourths of 
the debts, or that creditors to the amount 
of more than one-half in iiiimber and value 
sliali signify their consent, and if it shall 
appear that the insolvent has acted fairly, 
the court sliall be authorized there upon to 
order,” ^ic. This may be before the time 
required hy sec. SS, for creditors in India 
to examine into tiie truth of the petition 
and scliediile, before the hearing, inquiry, 
examination of insolvent, &c., reipiired by 
see. i51. Again ; whenever a man could 
[Miy tliree-fourlhs of his debts, and, so for 
as could be then iliseovcrcd, had acted ho- 
nestly, he might obtain a discharge for 
ever of the remainder, before there was 
time thoroughly to investigate bis affairs, 
and ascertain whether he could not pay 
more or the wliole, provided lie could con- 
trive to S5. Crete any of his property. It 
might vc*ry commonly be before creditors, 
not in India, liad time to take part in the 
proceedings, giving them a manifest and 
unfair advantage, lo be unaflected hy the 
discharge, and yet entitled to come in un- 
der the insolvency, the words being “ who 
sliall not have taken part before order of 
discharge,” which would he contrary to 
the meaning of see. .71, enacted for tho 
purpose of giving them time lo come in, 
and of forcing them to do so on an equality 
with Indian creditors. As 1 before said, 
this would leave the court without any hold 
over an insolvent, to obtain his assistance 
when necessary lo wind up his affairs. 
There is no provision made in this or any 
subsequent clause for this event, which 
there must liave been if the Legislature had 
intended to produce it. There is no power 
ill the court, hy the act so construed, if 
the conditions are fulfilled hy the insolvent, 
to suspend his final diseliarge, unless he 
can be charged with unfair conduct. Ac- 
cording to this construction, he must be 
instantly discharged from liability ; but if 
this had been the intention of the Legisla- 
ture, they would have qualified it, as in other 
cases, so as to keep him within the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, so long as the affairs of his 
estate required. It is certain that this is nut 
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an enactment in favour of the liberty of 
the subject. It is not to free him from 
prisoni but to free him from the obligation 
to pay bis debts when be shall be able,^ 
an enactment founded in the policy of the 
State, not on the liberty of the subject. 
It deprives the ci editors of their undoubted 
right, to insist upon payment of their debts 
when the debtor shall be able to make it. 
It gives power to tlie court to deprive them 
of this right as to oiie-fourth of their debts, 
if three.fourths he paid. It gives power 
to a majority to deprive the minority of 
this right, thougfi ever so small a part of 
their debts have been paid. It is therefore 
to be interpreted evenly between the par- 
ties, according to its certain meaning. It 
appears to me, on full consideration, that 
it was not the intention of the Legislature 
to release and discharge a debtor from all 
liability until the final winding up of the 
affairs of the estate. Tiiere is a great hard- 
ship which may be produced by this enact, 
nicnt in the case of mercantile insolvents, 
if I am right in my construction, and one 
which is fit to be brought to the notice of 
the Legislature. Without doubt it is a great 
hardship to the parties, and a great detri. 
ment to the public interest, the lying up 
such men from that degree of usefulness 
which they might be of to the public and to 
themselves, if finally and completely dis- 
charged. That is a question which con- 
cerns the public policy of the country j 
but if it requires a remedy, which I think 
it does, the only course is to appeal to the 
Legislature. 1 am clear that the remedy 
does not lie in the power of this court; 
and, bound as I am to consider the whole 
clause together, and the consequences 
being sucli as I have described them, it is 
too much for me to rest upon the single 
word ** thereupon,’* as discharging the 
court from the duty of considering tlie 
whole effects of its act, and upon the in. 
slant to pronounce an order, which has the 
necessary effect of tern)inating its jurisdic- 
tion and its power, when they are the most 
wanted to carry into effect the purposes for 
which it was created. 1 have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the conduct of the in- 
solvents has been fair and honest to their 
creditors, and that they are well entitled 
to a final release from al I liability, as soon 
as it shall appear to the court that no fur- 
thcr proceedings are necessary to be had 
in the matter of their insolvency. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

STEAM VAVIGATXOK. 

The committee of the New Bengal 
Steam Fund prepared, for transmission by 
the Forbes, a memorial to the Court of 
Directors, soliciting the support and pa. 
tronage of the Court to their endeavours, 
to assist in bringing these distant posses- 


sions more immediately under the super- 
vision and control of the ruling autliori- 
ties, thus cementing the relations which 
exist between the governors and the go- 
verned, -««ffbrdiiig die former the ready 
meaitf of applying remedies to existing 
evils, of issuing orders on matters of im- 
portance requiring immediate attention, 
and generally of watching more minutely 
and efficiently the great interests entrusted 
to their charge ; and to the latter, opportu. 
nities of promptly communicating their 
wants and wishes ; in shortening by one- 
half the lengthened and heart-rending dis- 
tance which separates the husband and the 
wife, the parent and the child, thus main- 
taining in continuedly renewed vigour the 
l>est affections of the heart ; in affording 
the means of a more rapid interchange of 
commercial communications, by which the 
interests of both countries cannot but be 
greatly promoted ; and last, though not 
least, in opening w ide the door for the in- 
troduction of European science, morality, 
and religion, into the heart of India.*' 
They strongly urge the co-operation of the 
home government, observing ; ** it is im- 
possible that we can adequately convey to 
your Hon. Court the intensity of feeling 
wiiicb pervades the whole Indian commu- 
nity on (lie subject of a steam-communica. 
tion with England, on which the concur, 
rence of the authorities at home in the 
principle, with a view to the practice, bears 
so inaterialiy.** They express a strong con. 
viction, that the apprehension, of the ex- 
pense greatly exceeding the advantages to 
be derived from the communication, is 
groundless, believing that it may be carried 
on w'ith a profit, if supported by the autho- 
rities. without which the experiment could 
not have a fair trial. They conclude with 
pressing their request, that arrangements 
may he made for the most speedy convey, 
anceof the Indian mails to and from Alex- 
andria. 

Copies of this memorial were trans- 
mitted. in covering letters, to the Secretary 
of Slate for the Colonies, the Board of 
Control, and the Postmaster General. 

Ulie failure of the experiment, through 
ffie accident to the Forbes^ has been a topic 
of warm discussion in the papers of all 
the presidencies; those of Madras and 
Bombay treat the affair with ridicule, and 
the Madras Herald applies the term ** dis- 
creditable job ’* to the transaction. The 
Bombay Courier recommends the purchase 
of a steam- vessel in England. 

A report of the sub-committee at Cal- 
cutta, after examining the Forbes, states, 
that there does not appear to have been any 
defect whatever in the boilers when the 
Forbss left this port; nor does it seem that 
the accident was one against which all the 
usual and ordinary means of precaution 
were not taken, or one which might not 
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^ually have occurred to a new boiler. **The 
committee (ind that, from the stoppage by 
the formation of salt in the blowing-off 
pipe attached to the larboard afler.boiler, 
and in other pipes connected with that 
boiler, and communicating through the re- 
maining boilers, with three other blow-off 
pipes, a deposit of salt, estimated at two 
or three tons, had accumulated in the boiler 
between the flues. Tliis occupying the 
place of water between the flues would be 
a sufficient cause to account for tlic rend- 
ing of the boiler, which appears to have 
taken place with great force in five distinct 
angles of the flues. If the water had been 
low in the boilers, that also might have 
occasioned the injury, but the committee 
have no reason at present to believe that 
such was the case. The necessary repairs 
the committee have every reason to believe 
will not exceed Us. 5}000, and they can 
be completed in two months from their 
commencement.'* 

In consequence of the accident, the Go- 
vernor.gcneral issued directions that the 
Hugh Lindsay, at Bombay, should take tlie 
despatches, and a few letters from Bombay 
merchants and others (to the number of 
thirty), for conveyance overland. The 
rest of the Forbes' packet (consisting of 
about 4,000 Calcutta and 3,000 Madras 
letters) were to be forwarded by the first 
ordinary ship. 

A despatch from Capt. Ross, dated 17ih 
March, at sea, reports as follows : — 

“ We found the people of Socotra very 
civil, and ready to receive tlic coals and 
assist us. The only difficulty, 1 appre- 
hend, will be to ascertain who is really the 
person with whom I may arrange the ob- 
ject of my mission, as the natives say there 
are three sultans, who act alternately, 
agreeably to the vote of the tribe to which 
they belong ; but have promised that, if I 
obtain the sanction of any one of the three, 
they will act. It is tny intention, if pos- 
sible, to obtain the consent of the w'liole. 

“ At Tamareed there will be no difficul- 
ty attending storing the coals, as there are 
empty houses for the purpose ; but at Klio- 
lasin places must be erected, should, on 
my return to Socotra, I And that two de. 
pots will be necessary. There is no want 
of refreshments at Tamareed, excepting 
rice, which is an article they require. Ger. 
man crowns and Spanish dollars are the 
only coin they receive, and not rupees. 
The means of the inhabitants to land the 
coal and embark it on the steamer are 
slender, as their boats are small ; but 1 
have hopes that people and boats will come 
from Kessun, when I shall have arranged 
with the chiefs.” 

LENGTH OP CHURCH SERVICE. 

The Meerut Observer says : “ Wc have 


of late received to many letters remarking 
on the extreme length of the cliurch-ser- 
vice on Sunday mornings, that we are 
at last obliged (reluctantly, we own,) to 
allude to the subject. In 1823, the Bi- 
shop of Calcutta sent a circular letter to all 
the clergymen on the establishment, autho- 
rizing the omission of cither the Litany or 
Communion, in order to shorten the ser- 
vice during the hot season ; hut in doing 
so, he never could have intended that an 
additional hymn and peculiarly long ser- 
mons were to be brought into fashion, to 
eke out the full time. Indeed, on the last 
point, the regulations are explicit : * the 
service is to close wdth a short practical 
sermon suited to the habits and understand- 
ing of the soldiers.* At Meerut, the ser- 
men seldom occupies a shorter period than 
thirty-Bve or forty minutes ; and, instead 
of inculcating some moral line of conduct, 
turns upon a theological point of dispute. 
We are admirers of sacred music ; but, 
we acknowledge, we can see little to re- 
verence, when a solitary individual in the 
organ-loft lifts up his voice and inflicts 
upon us a series of hymns occupying 
about twenty minutes.” 

ADAPTATION OP TIIK ROMAN ALPUARET TO 
EASTERN TONGUES. 

We liave heretofore merely adverted to 
the scheme, at present in agitation, to effect 
a change in the elementary characters of 
some of the Indian languages. What we 
have saiil has not been expressive of any 
very sanguine expectation that the change 
proposed would meet with that encourage- 
ment amongst the native literati through- 
out the country, as would ensure success. 
We have not been blind or indifferent to 
tlie advantages, both in a literary and 
moral point of view, which would, we be- 
lieve, arise from the general substitution 
of the Roman character for that of the 
several languages to which the scheme is 
adapted. We have seen no difficulty in 
the mere substitution of one set of repre- 
sentatives of certain sounds for another; 
hut, in the republic of letters, as in poli- 
tical republics, such change must be de- 
creed by the popular voice. Common 
consent is all that is requisite, and to this 
all the energies of the inventors of the 
scheme must now be directed. The scheme 
itself is fully developed by a writer in the 
Calcutta Christian Observer for Jane. He 
has given a complete Roman alphabet for 
seven of the Indian languages, and also 
tlie Arabic and its branches : the result is, 
that every reader of the English language, 
with one hour's attention to the Roman al- 
phabet, as he has constructed it, may read, 
with tolerable fluency, these seven Indian 
languages, and the Arabic and Us branches. 
All that an English learner of any or 
all of these languages now requires is, 
books and dictionaries printed in their new 
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c:har«tc(er. Aird ivli/it is a 'still furtlier re- 
commendation of the plan is» that the na- 
tives who choose to adopt it in the acquisi- 
tion of their own language, may read with 
tolerable accuracy, excepting some words 
of anomalous pronunciation, the English 
language. They have a key at once put 
into their hands, witirwhich tliey can open 
to themselves one of the richest literary 
stores in the world. — l'lnglishmani June S. 

tHK UF.OUM SUMROO. 

Within the course of tiie last month, the 
Begum Sumroo has made a final disposi- 
tion of lier personal property in favour of 
D. Dyce, Esq., son of Col. Vyce, 'I’he 
latter geiitleinan was formerly in the inti- 
mate confidence of the Begum, and ivas 
entrusted ft)r many years with the manage- 
ment of her affairs and tlie command of 
her troops. He lias, however, in conse- 
quence of disagreements on wliich tlicre is 
no necessity of our enlarging, resided for 
many years past wholly in the cantonment 
of Meerut, the Begum relusing lo see 
him. Tfie CoIcjikI claims, we believe, in 
right of some matrimonial connections, a 
species of rehitiunsliip witli the well-known 
Mahratla officer, Sombre (or, as pro- 
nounced by the native'.', Sunu'Go)^ to whom 
the Begnin was married, and tlius stands 
as nearest lieir lo her property, she having 
no relations of her own. Ttie tlisagree- 
ments, however, to wiiich we liave above 
alluded, have caused his being passed over 
in favour of his son, who, by the Begum’s 
late will, succeeds to property which will 
bring him in, on a loose calculation, about 
jL*16,lX)0 per annum, on coiuliiioii of hi.s 
taking, in addition to his own, the name 
of Sombre. The legal instrninent, by 
which the property was thus disposed of, 
is drawn up in I’ersian, but ratifies the 
contents of a previous Ustanient in Eng- 
lish, providing for the payment of several 
legacies and bequests, to winch Brigadier 
Brown. H. A., and another gentleman, 
are . appointed executors. The Begum’s 
territory, comprising her jagliecrs at Sird- 
bana and elsewhere, devolve, according to 
treaty, on her demise, to tlie British Goverii- 
xneot, with the exception of certain lands 
at Badshalipore in the Boolundshuhur dis- 
trict, which become the property of Col. 
Dyce, as nearest of kin to Sombre, to 
whom tliey were given in allum<^kn (grant 
in perpetuity) by the King of Delhi. — 
Meerut 01 s , Mat/ 2. 

THE LAMA OP BOOTAN. 

A royal demise, we have reason to be- 
lieve, lias occurred in the person of the 
Lama of Bootan ; or perhaps we should 
call it a new birth of the same mysterious 
personage. On such occasions, it is the 
practice to make a new covering of fine 
gold for the roof of the temple or palace. 


and accordingly a commission has been 
given lo procure the necessary quantity of 
this precious material for that holy pur- 
pose. .(.^Jj^ence our inference of the event 
suppos^, the order for the gold having 
been wht from Bootan to nn agent in 
Assam . 

We take this opportunity of mentioning 
a curious anecdote respecting the suspi- 
cions and hangiity treatinent of foreigners 
ill the territory of another lama. When 
Lord Willi:im Beniinck was at Simla in 
IK.'Jl, he received a letter from the Chi- 
nese authority at Liissa, sent with an indi- 
vidual, a native of Batiia, who had pene- 
trated into that country as a traveller, 
stating tliat this person had been found 
prying into many matters that did not con- 
cern him, and therefore had been detained 
some months in prison; tliat, however, as 
he was a snlyect of the zemindar of Ben- 
gal, who, no doubt, would not presume 
to entertain projects of aggression, as he 
ought to coniine himself to the affairs of 
his own xemindaree, the man w^as sent 
back to Ins own country, with a caution 
not to commit such an indiscretion again. 
Tlie style of the letter was so ridiculously 
imperious, according to Chinese fasliion, 
that his lordship, instead of answering it 
himself, directed the secretary in the Per- 
sian dejiartment to write an appropriate 
aii.>iver in his own name; and according!}', 
the pow'er and majesty of the C’crnpany’s 
re|neseiilatives, the renown of their arms, 
their forbearance and coiulescension, unil 
the high office of the functionary who ho- 
noured ifie Cliinese general (or whatever 
might he Ids title) with his correspondence, 
iveri? duly Si*t forih in terms which no 
doubt a'tonished the weak minds of the 
dignitaries of the celestial empire. — Cal. 
(anr.f Mat/ 29. 

LOCUSTS. 

The immense flights of locusts which, 
for the last two years, have from titne to 
time passed over this and the neighbouring 
districts, injurious as they were, have iii 
some psirts of the country left a worse 
plague behind them. A great part of the 
Suliaraiiporc and MuzufTurriiiggur dis. 
tricts, but partienlarly in the neighbonr- 
liuod of Deolnin, is infested with myriads 
of young locusts, which have appeared 
since the recent rains, and which, though 
unable yet to fly, possess all the destruc- 
tive powers of the adult insect, and tra- 
verse the fielils, creeping and springing 
like grasshoppers, with surprising celerity. 

The small trees and bushes by the road 
side,” says our correspondent, ‘‘ appear 
literally covered with them, and the noise 
made by the masses, when disturbed, is 
exactly that to which naturalists have So 
often compared it, — the sound of the 
crackling of flames,** — Meerut Observer, 
Mat/ 1. 
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INOORB.— HURnt UOLKAH. 

On the lu ult. (see p. 8) we noticed tiie 
Indore revolution, and the release of 
Hurry Holkar from the fort of Mahaisir, 
wherein he had been confined during these 
last fifteen years. We now learn that 
Hurry has been quietly seated on the 
musnud at Indore for upwards of three 
weeks, and that, although there was no 
likelihood of any thing occurring to ma. 
terially disturb his possession of it, yet in- 
trigues of all sorts for place and power 
were in full operation. The present being 
the time for adventurers to start into notice, 
amongst others an attempt had been made 
to cause some excitement, and throw the 
country into disorder, by a female impostor, 
who gave herself out as ISheema Baee, 
the daughter of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and 
who had actually raised her standard and 
begun to levy troops, and by her large 
oftbrs and promises succeeded in enlisting 
into her service a leader of Mewattees, a 
man of extensive influence amongst his 
own class, in which a great preponderance 
of budzauts prevails. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the peace of Malwa, rumours of 
what was going forward reached the active 
and influential Captain B., our political 
authority in the neighbourhood, who, with 
that energy and judgment which so distin- 
guishes all his acts, crushed the insurrec- 
tion in its bud, by dispersing the parties of 
troops which had assembled, and by seiz- 
ing the heroine herself with her accom- 
plices.— Gns., Apr, ‘20. 

CACIfAR. 

We lately copied from a contemporary 
the communication of a correspondent res- 
pecting Cachar, containing statements 
which a letter before us professes to cor- 
rect. It ap[>cars that the British govern- 
ment, instead of desiring to usurp the ad- 
ministration of the country, tried to per- 
suade the old raja to adopt a successor, but 
without success. On the other hand, the 
ranee could not adopt a son after his death, 
unless the raja had previously authorized 
her to do so, and she had been a legitimate 
wife ; neither of which was tlie fact. The 
raja had not so instructed her, and she was 
the widow of his brother, and therefore 
not a legitimate ranee. Moreover, the 
throne of Cachar was not altogether here- 
ditary^ The hill-people are not all Hin- 
doos and have not adopted Hindoo cus- 
toms entirely. The dulongs or chiefs had 
before told the British authorities that the 
raja had forfeited his throne, through 
cruelty and oppression. The successor 
must have been confirmed by the thirty 
dulongs of Cachar, all of whom at that 
time, with only two or three, if so many, 
exceptions, were under the influence of 
Tula Ram, or within that part of the bill- 
territury subject to his rule. This Tula 
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Ram disputed th« rigb|t,tQ jthe tbrone with 
Covind Ram, the creature of the ranee, 
who, she pretended^ was a etui of the ra- 
ja’s. Tula Ram would have been elected^ 
but for .the treachery of the ranee and Go- 
vind Ram, who, in breach of the tr^eaty 
guaranteed by Mr. Scott, thrice attacked 
him in the hills, and at last threw him into 
the Gowahatty jail, where he lies at this 
moment in fetters. As to the allowance 
to the ranee, when we got Cachar it was a 
desert, and that she now gets 200 or 300 
rupees a-inonth out of it, is entirely owing 
to the management of our government. 
Such arc the statements of tjur correspon- 
dent; but he does not show on what foun- 
dation our right to Cachar rests, nor why 
the treachery of the ranee and Govind Ram 
should have vitiated the claim of Tula 
Ram . — India Gaz, 

OPENING OF THE INDUS. 

While the folks at Bombay have been 
talking about the prospective benefits to be 
derived from the opening of the Indus, 
and indulging perhaps the hope, thjit their 
great-grandsons will have the courage to 
make the first argonautic expedition, the 
more enterprising merchants of the Pun- 
jab have commenced the downward navi- 
gation of the Suiledge. A letter from 
I^oodiaiial) of the 1st of May, informs us 
that** the Suticdgc is now free, and a fleet 
of boats left Loodianah last month, with a 
cargo for Mittenkol,” a place situated on 
the confluence of the Ghurrn with the In- 
dus, the lowest confluence of streams in 
the course of the latter. Under the pro- 
tection of Kiinjeet Sing, Mittenkot is 
said to he destined to supersede Shikar- 
poor, and to become a mart of great im- 
portance.— -Ca/. Conr.f Map 19. 

GWALIOR. 

Letters from Benares confirm the ac- 
counts of the uproar at Gwalior. Theoc- 
casion of it seems to have been a family 
intrigue at the palace. The natural father 
and relations of the rajahs, persons of hum- 
ble circumstances, flocked about him, when 
they heard he was in full possession of the 
guddee. The consequence w'as, a strug- 
gle for ascendancy in the durbar, which 
ended in the preference of the maternal 
uncle ; who, to secure himself in power, 
urged the young rajah to the strong mea- 
sure of seizing and imprisoning the father; 
and tin's couise would have been adopted, 
bad not the father thrown himself upon 
the protection of the Jliinsce battalion of 
artillery. The rajaii demanded his sur- 
render, but the battalion was firm : the 
other troops were called out ; and for three 
days matters assumed a critical appearance, 
and a general fight appeared to be inevi- 
table. It is mentioned, however, tliat this 
catastrophe was prevented by the iiiterfer* 
(2 C) 
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cnc« of til# raaliiciiV received tb« 
Patil Saheb (tbe fatber) ibto the residency, 
and undertook to provjd#;fbr bis safety. 
If this be true» what becomes of the vaun- 
ted principle of non-interference ?— Co/. 
Cotir* 


Munnee Ram Setitf is still a close pri- 
soner and sulTering the most severe priva- 
tions. The custom, to which long practice 
seems to have given the sanction of a law, 
of debarring the prisoner from the use of 
food, unless purchased at an exorbitant 


and fanciful rate, has been resorted to. and 
the unfortunate Munnee Ram has had to 


choose between starvation and spoliation. 
The young tyrant, with tlic spirit of a 
Kero, causes every indignity which the 
prejudices of his victim consider abomina- 
ble, to be oflered to him, in the hope of 
breaking his spirit and wresting from him 
funds to supply tlie profusion attendant on 
caprice and sensuality. Unless some de- 
viation from the principle of non-inter- 
ference, which has hitherto been strictly ad- 
hered to iu this case, be made, the power 
of endurance will soon be exhausted, and 


mulated his riches before the present rajah 
ascended the guddee, it is clear the latter 
cannot with justice bring him to account 
for defalcations alleged to have been com- 
mitted during the former government, the 
head of that government liaving given him 
a formal release and acquittal for all sums 
of public money of which Manee Ram, 
as treasurer, had cliarge. Regarding the' 
atrocity of the youthful parvenu's con- 
duct there can he but one opinion ; but, 
regarding liic conduct of the resident in 
this matter, contradictory sentiments may 
be entertained. Wc suppose every one 
will allow that Mr. Cavendish possesses 
discrimination and sense siilHcient to anti- 
cipate the w'ishes, and obey, to the letter, 
the instructions of the government he 
serves. Giving him credit, therefore, for 
those qualities so essentially necessary# 
we cannot imagine that he could be 
guilty of the folly attributed to him, of 
guaranteeing the safety of the person and 
property of a subject of a foreign sove- 
reign, with the internal alTairs of whose go- 
vernment we profess the strictest non-inter^ 
Terence. The circumstance is not cunsis- 


the unfortunate banker w'ill have to deplore 
the credulity that led him to trust to the 
protection of the British government.—- 
Maf. Ukfifiar, Mni/ 10. 

An anonymous writer, under the signa- 
ture of Mr. Cavendish's Friend," has 
stated in the India Gazelle, upon the autho- 
rity of a letter from Mr. Cavendish him- 
self, that Munnee Ham did not remain at 
Gwalior on that gentleman's solicitation 
and entreaty ; that the resident never even 
saw Munnee Ram, except two or three 
times in public durbar, and never spoke 
to him but once, until the lOili of July, 
the day of the revolution, when, after three 
several messages, he was received at the 
residency. Munnee Ram first solicited 
protection, which was refused, even to the 
extent of a messenger to accompany him 
l)ack to camp ; then advice, and the only 
advice given was, that he should seek pro- 
tection from those who had the means of 
affording it, wdiich the resident had not. 

The Cawnpore Examiner, May 17th, re- 
marks : ** The Calcutta papers have been 
conMkienting with just indignation on the 
disgraceful conduct of our young ally, 
Janokee Rao of Gwalior, in imprisoning 
and torturing, with a view to make him 
disgorge a portion of his superfluous 
wealth, the banker and treasurer of the 
state, Manee Ram Seth, one of the wealth- 
iest natives of the upper provinces. How 
he made liis money, we shall not stop to 
enquire: the zemindars and ryots of the 
Gwalior territory could, perhaps, a tale 
unfold on that subject, which would not 
redound to the cr^it of the Seth, who, 
during the regency of the Baiza Baee, 
poiseieed unlimited control over the fi- 
nance! of the country ; but having accu- 


tent with the cautious and prudent charac- 
ter of tlie resident, wlio possesses far too 
much discretion and knowledge of native 
character to allow himself to be inveigled 
into an act subversive of his favourite theory 
of notuintcrventioii, and which he knew 
would never obtain the sanction of the 
supreme aiitliorities." 

The Seth has published an authenticated 
statement:, in which he says 

** On the day of the Bai/a Bale's de- 
position, I followed her and remained in 
attendance on her. The people who re- 
mained behind in the Lushkur, w'ere sent 
for by the Maharajah, and ineiitiori having 
been made of me, orders were given by his 
highness to summon me ; and for this pur- 
pose a chohdar was sent to my dookan. 
My goomashtali there, making some ex- 
cuse fur my absence, told the chohdar that 
I should make my appearance presently, — 
and at the same time despatched a shootur 
sowar to apprise me of the summons from 
the Maharajah. On receiving this mes- 
sage, I reflected that 1 had left lacs of ru- 
pees behind me in my dpokan, and had 
lacs moreover owing to me by a variety of 
persons at Gwalior, all which I must Jose 
if I did not return to the Uushkur: but, 
bow'ever great the sacrifice. I determined to 
submit to it rather than run the risk of go- 
ing hack without in the first instance secur- 
ing a puckha guarantee. Having formed 
this resolution, I sent for my goomasbtah, 
who always remained in attendance on the 
resident (agreeably to that officer's orders), 
desiring him to represent to Mr. Caven- 
dish, in my name, that I had joined the 
Baiza Bale, that the Maharajah had sum- 
moned me, and that, as the several Bri- 
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tUli representatives at Gwalior bad, in con- 
sequence of commendatory letters from the 
Supreme Government, invariably treated 
me as a ftroteg4, I wished to be guided en- 
tirely by bis (Mr. C.'s) advice, whetlier 
good or bad, in regard to returning to the 
J^iiHhkur or not. This was the message 
wiiich I directed my goomashtali to con- 
>ey to the resident, and it was delivered ac- 
cordingly. On hearing the representation, 
Mr. Cavendish observed, * What I cannot 
the Seth come himself and slate in person 
what you say you have heeti directed to 
communicate in his behalf ? If he has any 
thing to say, let him appear himself and 
state it before me.* After receiving this 
reply, the gooinashtah came and reported 
it to me ; upon which we both proceeded 
together to the residency, and waited on 
Mr. Cavendish, to whotn I detailed the 
wliole of my case, I added that if he 
(Mr. C.) would take me hy the hand and 
send me under a pledge from himsidt to 
the Lushkur, 1 was ready to prueeed thi. 
ther; whilst, on the other hand, if he 
thought it would be expedient for me to 
accoiii\)any the Baizn Uaie, 1 ivoiild fol- 
low her fortunes ; and I begged that, as I 
had thrown myself on him, he would favour 
ine with his counsel in order that 1 might 
coiiforin to it. — Mr. Cavendisli replied ; 

* 111 my opinion it is advisable and proper 
that you should go back to the Lushkur : 
you arc the well-wisher of the throne, and 
it becomes you to adlierc to its occupant 
under all changes ; and you may he sure 
that your pecuniary dealings with the court, 
hotli as a mahajun, and in every other way, 
will continue exactly on the same footing 
under the Maharajah*s rule as they hare 
under tlial of the Baiza Baie. I (he ad- 
ded j will have you satisfied on all points : 
proceed at once to the Lushkur; and in 
the meantime I wdll write a letter respect- 
ing you to the Maharajah, wiio, as you 
will be acting under my biiiding, will give 
you all the dhurum kurum pledges custo- 
mary in Hinduostan.* Being thus coun- 
selled and assured by Mr, Cavendish, I 
went and waited on the Maharajah. Ills 
highness manifested every disposition of 
kindness towards me, and said, address- 
ing himself to me, ‘ Sethjee, you have 
been from the first the well-wisher of the 
state of Gwalior, and the resident more- 
over has written to me in your behalf : 
continue, therefore, with the most perfect 
confidence to carry on business as hereto- 
fore. 1 here lay my hand on the throne 
and swear by all that*s sacred, that, as long 
as I live, you shall never experience any 
unfair or treacherous conduct from me. 
This is my solemn declaration, and from it 
1 shall never deviate.* *' 

Furruckabad.^** The Baee is living in a 
factory a few miles from ibo station ; her 
dependants and followers are all in tents, 


exposed with their CflttfV to th« Inclemency 
of tlie weather. A few have removed to the 
city, quite adjacent to the camp, and somo 
are erecting huts. She, I believe, is in any 
but an enviable situation, though once 
ruling the states of Sindia, and, I un- 
derstand, suffering i^uch privation.*' 

The Delhi Gazette that this unfortu- 
nate princess has been ordered by the Bri- 
tish Government to proceed forthw'ith to 
Benares, to which she lias strong objec- 
tions, under the penalty of being compelled 
to do so at the point of the bayonet. 

OF THE T.ATE COURT OF AFPEAI.. 

We have been credibly informed that, 
in consequence of the production of op. 
posite roohukaries, prepared on the same 
day, in tlic late Calcutta Provincial Court 
of Appeal, it has pleased Government to 
determine that none of the anilas of the 
court shall be employed in the public ser- 
vice until the matter is satisfactorily cleared 
up in a public investigation. — Sum, Dur~ 
pun, 

NEW llOAO 

In the Cod division, the New Grand 
Trunk Uoad is finished from Cod to Koo- 
rowly, widt h place is about ten miles from 
Mynpoorie, and from Cod to Siinina on 
the lielhi side, in the Mynpouric division, 
it is finished from Koorowly to Bcogaon. 

There are now near :5,(X)0 prisoners at 
work between Coel and Delhi, so that we 
may expect the Cod division to he finished 
by the end of this year. This division 
extending to Ghazcc-ood-dccn-nuggiir, 
thence to Delhi, is to be constructed under 
the superintendence of Capt. Dcbiide, 
executive engineer. If the whole of the 
convicts now at work are placed under 
Ills charge, not many months will he re- 
quired to complete it also, although it is 
to be a bund of considerable magnitude.— r 
Mof, Ukhlar, Mai/ ii. 

SICKNESS. 

We learn by a private letter from Pur- 
noah, dated the 37th ult., that the cholcr.*i 
is extremely fatal in that place — tiiat not 
individuals only, but entire families, aro 
swept aw'ay by that pestilence during a 
night, and that it has left whole villages 
in some instances almost desolate. 

Death is laying about him at Calcutta 
with his lelemless scythe at a fearful rate. 
Ill addition to the casualties which swelled 
our obituary of the past week to a mdar- 
choly and uiiusu d size, we have now to 
record the dt'inisc of Capt. Mansell, one 
of the aides-de-camp to the Governor- 
general, and Capt. Sutton, of H.M.*s 
49th regt. Cnpt. Dalhy, who accomp«i- 
nied l^ord William to Ootacamund, end 
who is known to this community as a good 
o6Scer, alike remarkable for bis piety and 
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his active* chenty>^ ie-npw inaniliered with 
the dead. We beer ^ mt^ eickaess in 
Calcutta, though not, happily^ to tbo aame 
extent as last year.^jetigiis/ifnan, June 2. 

CABULISTAN.— -RUNJXKT BIHG AMU SHAIL 
SHOOJA. 

A'- 

We subjoin an extract of a private letter 
from Loodianah, dated the 6th inst., con- 
taining the latest intelligence regarding 
Runjeet Sing and Shah Shooja Ool Moolk. 
Tile success of the Utter may now be con- 
sidered as certain, and ere ‘another year 
passes, we fully expect to sec a British re- 
sident stationed at his court at Caubul 
** Shah Shooja has got beyond Canda- 
har, and his success is no longer to be 
doubted. llunjcet*s health continues much 
in the same state. At times he fancies 
himself pretty well, but these apparent 
amendments are not to be trusted, as they 
do not last, and his life, though not in any 
immediate danger, must be considered as 
hanging on a very slender thread : in fact, 
his constitution has received so severe a 
shock, that, though he may linger out for 
a few montiis, yet the period of his transit 
cannot be very far distant. One of his 
sirdars was with me this morning: he 
mentions that a great many of his best 
troops have deserted, in consequence of 
his taking example from Lord William 
and retrenching right and left : all of 
them have joined Shah Shooja*s standard. 
A risaldar, with 150 followers, passed 
through this two days ago, on his route to 
join the shah ; they had just taken their 
discharge from Runjeet. He told me that 
'his service is no longer w'orth entering, 
and the natives suppose that this result has 
been produced hy the diplomacy <0 our 
government, which has cunningly tempted 
the Lahore court to cut and clip, in order 
to create discontent and weaken its power. 
Runject's death will he the signal for most 
of the chiefs to throw off the yoke and 
declare their independence. The army 
intend supporting the younger son, Sheir 
Sing's, claims to the guddee, and the men 
of property are in favour of Kurrick Sing. 
The former is a regular warrior, whereas 
Kurruck Sing is an imbecile drunkard, 
alike destitute of spirit and of brains. 

** Runjeet outwardly professes friend- 
ship for l^ah Shooja, but is at the bottom 
his enemy. He had better look to borne, 
for the shah may become so elated with bis 
success as to take a slap at him by and bye, 
and while the popularity of the one is ra- 
pidly on the risev that of the other is as fast 
on the wane. Most of the Cashmere sub<* 
jects have IfA the country, and the once 
fertile phD^ince only yields at present a 
reveni^ of Re. 40,000 a-year. A great 
many of tliese emigrants have come here, 
and it |i surprising what an increase has 
^en place in the Loodianah population, 
in consequence. Houms, nay streets, are 


making tlieir appearance with astonishing 
tepidity, ” 

Since sending the foregoing to the press, 
we have just seen a Persian letter from the 
Punjab, communicating the intelligence of 
the occupation of Peshawur by the Lahore 
troops, under the command of Koowur 
Now Nehal Sing, Who was lately deputed 
by Runjeet Sing for the ostensible purpose 
of realising the established nuxturana from 
Sooltan Muhumed Khan. The city and 
fort of Peshawur were, it seems, aban- 
doned on the approach of Runjeet's army, 
and both were quietly taken possession of 
by Now Nehal Sing, who preserved the 
place from plunder, and immediately is- 
sued a proclamation to the inhabitants in- 
viting their allegiance and assuring them 
of protection. The news, as might he ex- 
pected, occasioned unbounded joy at La- 
hore, and to secure the conquest Runjeet 
Sing has ordered a large force, amounting 
to seven battalions, to Peshawur. That 
the ultimate destination of tiiis force is 
Caubul, there can be little doubt, as it is 
w'cll known that Runjeet Sing views Sliah 
Sliooja's progress in that quarter with the 
greatest jealousy, and thus, after all, the 
issue of the shah's expedition may be con- 
sidered as extremely problematical. 

Cax., A/at/ 14. 

Tlie DeiAi Gazelle of May 21st, states 
that a letter had been received from Loo- 
diana of the 28th of April, in which allu- 
sion is directly made to a battle. The latest 
accounts received there represented the 
shah to be within fifty miles of Candahar. 

He had been joined by nearly all the 
Dooranees : the desire for his restoration 
was general, and, disunited as the Barek- 
zies are among themselves, there is little 
doubt of Ills success." 

The latest accounts from the Punjab 
state tliat the Moolkealis and Sooltan Ma- 
homed Khan w'erc making vigorous pre. 
parations to oppose the Lahore forces col- 
lecting against them, and that Runjeet, 
though determined to retain Peshawar, 
looked to the result with some degree of 
anxiety. 

Shah Sliooja's son is said to have occu- 
pied Candahar. 

JESTATS OF MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

A writer in the Delhi Gazette, under the 
signature of “ Hoiiestus," states that the 
partners of the defunct firm of Mackin- 
tosh and Co. are circulating letters, calling 
upon the creditors of tlie estate to assent 
to their personal discharge, and insinuates 
that they have not been “ guilty ** of any 
great exertions in assisting the assignees 
to wind up the estate. Since the recent 
decision of the commissioner of the Insol- 
vent Court, it seems to us less importont 
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to obtain that assent, for even with it, 
they cannot hope to obtain the consent of 
the court until the affairs of the estate have 
been brought to a close. However that 
may bo, ** Uoncstus,** if he is what his 
signature expresses, will have satisfaction 
in learning that he has insinuated what is 
wholly incorrect and unfounded. No per* 
son can be better acquainted with the na- 
ture and extent of the assistance which the 
partners have given the assignees in wind- 
ing up the estate tlian the assignees them, 
selves, and we know that they have ex- 
pressed in private, and are prepared to cx. 
press in public, when a fit occasion shall 
offbr, their obligations to the two part- 
ners in Calcutta for their ready and valua- 
ble assistance upon all occasions when re- 
quired. The third partner left Calcutta 
only on the assurance that his assistance 
could be dispensed with, without any de- 
triment to the estate. We understand 
that the assignees expect to make a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, as soon as all the 
tickets in the lottery scheme arc sold..— 
India Gaz.y May 28. 

IIIKDU HOLIDAYS. 

A correspondent states, that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has united with the bank 
ofUengal, in the appeal for the abolition of 
the Hindoo holidays. We are sorry for 
it, for we think the application is founded 
in injustice; and we sincerely hope it may 
not be successful. It is very easy to say 
that plenty of persons may he found who 
will disregard their religious observances 
for the sake of employment— for the sake 
of lucre. No doubt it is the case among 
the professors of all religions ; but are we 
in a situation in this country to adopt such 
a ]}rinciple? Why not at once give the 
professors of the Christian faith a mono- 
poly of all offices but the must menial, 
public and private, and then, as the next 
step in this march of exclusion, confine all 
offices to the members of the established 
church? This would be merely following 
up the principle contended for — a princi- 
ple which has produced such blessed eiFects 
in Ireland — where, at least, the whole 
people arc by profession Christians. If 
we wish to create in this country the ani- 
mosities which have so long distracted Ire- 
land, to stir up in the minds of our Hin- 
doo fellow-subjects envy and hatred 
against us, we should certainly do well to 
persevere in such measures as that of at- 
tempting to proselyte them, by making a 
neglect of customs they venerate, a recom- 
mendation to employment* It may be 
doubted, after all, whether, in preferring 
those who neither care for their own nor 
any other religious festivals, we shall gain 
much in regard to the respectability of our 
employes. We hope, however^ that the 
government will reject tlie appeal, the 
principle of which we repeat is injustice 


and lotolenuicereiiil# Incfeecl.. we doaot 
see bow they can, consistently with tbefr 
pledges to the people of India, listen to 
it. We recommend our Hindoo fellow^ 
subjects, however, to bestir themselves and 
get up a counter-appeal to the government. 
When measures involving their rights are 
in contemplation, it behoves them to be 
on the alert. We believe that the propo- 
sition originates with certain well-meaning 
gentlemen, w ho imagine that, by the spe- 
cies of interference called for, they may 
hasten the conversion of the Hindoos ; 
and who think it no harm to do a little 
wrung in order to accomplish so great a 
good. We believe that their expectation 
is as mistaken as their principle is un- 
sound. — Hong, Cliron.f May 29. 

A petition against the abolition of the 
holidays, signed in the course of a few days 
by d,(XX) names, including that of Ram 
Comul Sen, dewan of the bank of Bengal, 
has been sent to Council. The Bengal 
Herald of June 29, states that the upplica. 
tion for the abolition of the holidays had 
been rejected. 

AGIIA COLLEGE. 

A minute has been forwarded by the 
Local Committee of the Agra College to 
the General Committee of Education in 
Calcutta, on the subject of the improved 
system of instruction which it is proposed 
to introduce into this seminary. The mi. 
nute observes : — ** In the first place, it is, 
vre presume, decided to render the college 
an Anglo-Indian institution, in character 
as well as name, and to make its instruc- 
tions in oriental literature subsidiary to 
education in the learning and science of 
EiWope. If DO doubt exists on the expe- 
diency of this fundamental change, we 
w'ould suggest that the College be at once 
thrown open to the public, native and 
European, to every class of society indeed, 
the only quaiifleatiun required being a de- 
sire of improvement, and that each student 
should enrol himself in the English de- 
partment, with the liberty however of at- 
tending such of the oriental classes as the 
superintendent might approve of.** The 
minute concludes thus It will be ob- 
served that no provision is made for pre- 
serving the Arabic and Sanscrit classes. 
The human intellect is not equal to every 
thing, and we naturally therefore wish to 
direct the attention of the young mind to 
tlie must useful branches of knowledge. 
Except as being the repository of Hindoo 
and Mahomedan jurisprudence, we look, 
we confess, witli no regard on the learned 
languages of ancient India and Arabia. 
Little light is thrown on the true princi- 
ples of morals and jurisprudence in the 
legal treatises in either tongue; and as for 
tiie practical questions of law which are at 
present determined in our courts by the 
Bywusta of the Pundit and the Futwab of 
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the Mooftee, they are nol; «tcy eatenuve. 
The native colleges niay fslrty ^ expected 
to train up a sufficient number o^expuun• 
ders of these codes, and facilities may (if 
required) be aflTorded to the college stu- 
dents for their giving attendance out of 
lecture hours to instruction elsewhere in 
either. The probability too of an early 
attempt to codify our present anomalous 
system of native and £nglisli law confirms 
us in our desire to /eject this part of* the 
old course of education ; we trust, there, 
fore, that as we cannot redeem tlie past, 
we may at least be permitted to correct our 
errors for the future, and to aholisli in- 
struction in the dead languages of India 
coevally with the establishment of the im- 
proved course of European education.*' 

HUllKICANE IN AKRACAN. 

A letter from Khyook Phoo, in the 
Englishman, gives a dismal account of a 
dreadful hurricane there on the 14th May ; 
— “ We ore all truly in a most deplorable 
plight: only one house, and that hy mere 
chance, is now standing in tlie whole can. 
tonments, and not a hut on the whole face 
of the country around us. Officers and 
their families, promiscuously with the men, 
when their houses and huts were completely 
blown down, were left for Ijours sitting 
on the ground, huddled up fur each other*s 
protection and assistance, exposed to (he 
violence of torrents of rain, and some of 
the most severe gusts of wind ever ima- 
gined. Tamarind trees were torn up hy 
the roots, and not a bridge is left unde. 
Btroyed : at last the sea rose so high, and 
spread so rapidly over the whole surface of 
the country, that every one, hir and wide, 
were obliged to fly in the best maiiner^hey 
could (it was literally sauve qui pent) to 
the neighbouring hills, to avoid being 
overwhelmed or cut off hy the Hood-tide, 
then coming on with boundless fury. It 
was truly awful to see the immense waves 
breaking with relentless violence into our 
very compound, and carrying all before it. 
God knows what will be done. I pity the 
poor sepoys and their families, for not a 
vestige of a habitation is there for them. 
It is impossible to convey an idea of the 
agonies and screams of the sick and dying 
when the hospital was blown down. Fancy 
the poor souls left in such a situation 
without help, for none could l>c uffurded 
them, or the least strength to get out of it ! 
1 imagine all the lucdicincs have perislicd. 
The Government Commissariat goduwn 
and the men’s supplies are, I fear, all de- 
stroyed. The civil jails and convict bar- 
racks, serjeants* bungalows, quarter and 
rear guards, and bells of arms, storerooms, 
and magazines, are all swept away. One 
of the guns on the flag-staif mount w'as 
literally blown off. flotilla are all 

scattered here and (here, some high and 
dry^ and others knocked to pieces : one 


pinnace, with sixteen men on board, was 
carried completely out of the harbour to 
aea, and of course must have foundered.” 
Tlie hurricane lasted only two liours. 

Accounts from Akyab state, that the 
hurricane , had done great damage there. 
It commenced at about 4 a m., blowing 
from tlie N. til) 11, when It shiflied to the 
W. and blew most violently, carrying every 
thing before it, till about 5 p.m., when it 
ceased. Hundreds of houses, together 
witli the bazar anti the native shops, have 
been blown. Had not the Europeans* 
houses in the station been erected on large 
strong thick posts, and fastened with nails 
and bolts, they would have been in the 
same situation as the rest. A few vessels 
in the iiarhoiir likewise drifted away from 
their moorings, and a Chittagong sloop 
and one of the government boats were 
sunk, and some of the crew lost. 

A bilious fever has carried off several 
Europeans in Arracan, and the real small- 
pox is raging amongst the natives. 

AJMKRE. 

Extract from a private letter from Aj- 
mere : — “ Famine has been raging in our 
part of Rajpootaiia for many months past ; 
nine- tenths of the cattle of the country of 
all descriptions have died from the total 
absence of forage. It has been hard, too, 
with the poorer classes. We have, how- 
ever, hy Jiook or crook, managed to re- 
tain the whole of our population ; and as 
we have succeeded in exciting a spirit of 
emulation for building among our wealthy 
lieges, many people are flocking in from 
Marwar and the neighbouring state.s. Our 
friend the Diggee is become the nucleus 
of a new city. Materials are now being 
collected for the extension of the city de- 
fences; the new wall will be some thou- 
sand and odd yards in length, the space in- 
cluded will be something less than 200,000 
square yards. The new city is to be dubbed 
Diggee Shuhur. Our ways and means 
are raised from the sale of the land thus 
enclosed ; and I apprehend, in the course 
of n year or two, we shall have surplus 
funds, after building the rampart, &c., to 
apply to other useful and public works. 
A bathing-ghaut, which, if we can com- 
plete it in time, will be one continuous 
flight of steps, to the extent of 360 yards, 
is in the course of construction. Gar- 
dens, wells, tewarries, &c , are the onler 
of the day, and as men, women, and 
children perform the duties of donkeys 
and bullocks, in bringing in materials, 
ample employment is afforded to many 
thousand labourers.” — Englishman, May 
31. 

BRUKONIAN PARAMOUR. 

This day a travelling fakcer arrived from 
Cashmere ; he has told a very singular 
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tale, which he thus related : — In Caah- 
mere there is a very deep cave ; in it I 
saw a very l>cautil'ul woman sitting with 
scarcely any clothes. I thought in my own 
mind if this could possibly be a mortal, or 
if it was a ghod or a spirit. 1 went to her 
and asked her who she w^as ; to which she 
said she was a mortal. In reply to my 
questions, as to who she was and how 
she came there, she told me she had been 
left behind in a state of sickness by a esu 
ravan ; that since then, which was ten 
years ago, she hud been living with a bear 
of the desert, and that she now detested 
all the human race. I asked her how 
she got her food, without which it was 
impossible for her to live ; she told me 
that the bear brought her all sorts of fruits 
such as she never tasted when living 
among men. 1 tried to persuade her to 
quit this place, but she refused, and 
begged me to go away as speedily as pos- 
sible, since, if the bear returned, he 
would certainly kill me. I left her.** — 
Delhi Gaz» April 9. 

OASIlMKRi:. 

By letters from trading houses, it ap- 
pears that Cashmere is yet in a deploruble 
condition ; that where there used to be a 
revenue of fourteen lacs of rupees Hiimially 
derived from rice alone, one-fourth of 
that amount is not realised, and the fa- 
mine is still raging; that there are not 
now even 1 000 sliawl weavers* shops, 
where there used to be 8,000 formerly ; 
that the people cun scarcely get food ami 
raiment siifhcient to keep them from 
want and nakedness, and in fact that the 
province has become almost desolate. — 
Delhi Grt2.,3/r/y 21. . ^ 

JYJil’OOR. 

If the intelligence contained in the na- 
tive newspapers can be relied on, a revo- 
lution at Jyepoor may be shortly looked 
for. This event W'e predicted upwards 
of two months ago, when speculating on 
the probable consequences of the regent 
ranee’s death ; but it now appears certain 
that a large portion of the feudal nobility 
has conspired to overthrow the obnoxious 
minister, and there can be little doubt 
that an attempt will ere long be made to 
strike the threatened blow. That a plot of 
this nature has not been sooner set on foot 
is, w'e suspect, solely to be ascribed to the 
idea hitherto universally prevalent tbrougli- 
out Rujpootana, that the British Govern- 
ment was favourably disposed towards Jo- 
ttia Ram, and that it would view with dis- 
pleasure any hostile designs against him. 
Were it not for this impression, it is impos- 
sible to suppose but that some of his nu- 
merous enemies w'ould ere this have con- 
trived the means of getting rid of one so 
hateful to them ; indeed, the death of the 
queen mother would, we are persuaded, 


under any bt^ey circumsbinces, have been 
made the signal for his immediate assassi- 
nation. Now, however, we suppose the 
thakoors have satisfied themselves that 
the Supreme Government is in no way 
interested in the continuance of the mi- 
nister in power, and screwing their coii- 
mge to the sticking place,*’ they have ac- 
cordingly united to overturn the unpopu- 
lar ascendancy, to which they have so 
long hecii reluctantly constrained to sub- 
mit . — Delhi Gaz,y May M-. 

DELHI COLLEGE. 

Extract of a letter from the secretary 
of the Delhi college to the general com- 
mittee of Public Instruction ; — 

“ It is the opinion of those well quali- 
fied to pronounce it, that the Arabic 
tongue is not studied so generally, or so 
profoundly, as it used to be not many 
years ago. Our qnzccs an<l moofties, like 
the bewestanaveeses, are no longer in that 
estimation which, a few years ago, render- 
ed Arabic arul Sanscrit eni(iition|so certain 
a means of gaining wealth and distinction. 
A tolerable acrinaintance with the Per- 
sian is now found, l)y intelligent natives, 
to he ut least as sure a path to rank and 
emolument as the most successful prose- 
cution of those ditliciilt languages, which 
of late arc beginning to be regarded as 
productive of nothing beyond an empty 
and unsubstantial celebrity among a lite- 
rary few. Bigoted pundits arul orthodox 
molavics think it no longer heresy to re- 
ject, as barren ami unprofitable, the anti- 
quated lore of their ancestors, and enter 
their sons at the English school ; nor are. 
instances by any means rare of intelligent 
adults of both persuasions preferably 
adopting the new literature, as the surest 
road to those moral and scicirtiflc acquiie- 
inents, w'ithout wJiieli, it is beginning to 
become daily more inuuifest, they must 
remain excluded from every object of 
lionourable ambition whicli is available to 
the superior intelligence of educated Eu- 
ropeans. Hence, the greater part of tlic 
Mudersa students leave college when they 
have completed their Persian course; of 
those who commence the Arabic, the 
greater part withdraw after they have read 
as fur as the Kafia or Shiireh Moliah ; 
and not above four or five in a Inindrcd 
apply themselves to the liigher branches 
of oriental learning. 

“ During tlie year under review' tliere 
can he no doubt that the desire to learn 
English has become more extensive at 
Delhi. The total number of admissions 
in that period has been 116. The num- 
ber of students and scholars on the sti- 
pendiary establishment of the institution, 
on the Slst December la.st, was 79 ; of 
students of the Madersa, who have been 
voluntarily transferred to tlie institution, 
37 ; and of free scholars, or those who 
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receiire nd pxyy 44 1 * io ii0rl€O« This - 
number will be coneidembly augmented 
by the adoption of the measuree recom- 
mended in Che concluding paragrai^s W 
your letter of the 17th April, and also by 
the operation of two very useful resolu- 
tions recently passed by the committee, 
one of which discontinues stipends to fu- 
ture candidates for Sanscrit learning, ex- 
cept in special cases; and the otlier ren- 
ders it optional with students borne on 
the abstract of the oriental college to 
study English at the institution. The 
respectability of the appointments obtain- 
ed by some of our eUves, the demand for 
English teachers and secretaries on the 
part of native chiefs and princes, as well 
as the Uegulation V. 1831 and IX. and 
Xll 1833, have served to awaken atten- 
tion to the prospects of fame and fortune 
opened to the successful cultivation of the 
English tongue; and it may be here 
stated, in proof of the growing taste for 
the new literature, that no less than fifty 
copies of an English grammar in Persian, 
sent to me by the Calcutta School-Book 
Society, were bouglit up here in the course 
of a single day.*’ 

LOANS OF 1822 AND 1823. 

Two important notice.s are issued with 
our paper to-day, respecting the discharga 
of portions of the Bengal debt. The third 
class five per cent, loan of 1823, from 
No. 1041 to 1440, comprising an amount 
of one and a-half crore, is to be paid off 
on the 10th of August next. The six per 
cent, remittable loan of 1822, from No. 

1 to 887, is to be paid off on the 10th of 
August 1835, cither in cash, or, at the 
option of the holders, by bills on the 
Court of Directors, at 2s. 6d. per rupee, 
bearing tw'elve months' date, with op- 
tional extension by the court for one, two, 
or three years on payment of five per cent, 
interest for the extended term. The 
amount of this loan about to be discharged 
is not mentioned : the English fiapers an- 
nounced it to be two crora . — CaL Cowr., 
May 10* 

HORSE • POISONING. 

Horse poisoning is said to be much on 
the increase in the neighbourhood of the 
Cliumar villages. A correspondent of the 
DeJhi Gazette says that the villains who 
administer the poison mix it with atta 
and drop it quietly down before the in- 
tended victim. ** A miscreant of this 
descriptitm WfWi lutely detected in the act, 
with a numlbir of these preparations in 
his poBMSfioiii— ‘he confessed the whole 
villainy. #hfi districts of Cawnpore, Al- 
lygurh, and Agra have long been sadly 
fiifest^ ^ tbew 'scoundrels. Not long 
sffo^ at the 'Qiumar village of Funa, be- 
tween Agra and Muttra, which has long 
been odebrated for tlie exploits of those 


gentry, no less than nine horses were' 
poisoned in one night. Indeed, the Ch ti- 
mer villages in tliose districts are so no- 
torious that travellers, if they cannot avoid 
them, are, at all events, on their guard ; 
but, 1 believe, it is known to few, ex- 
cept the sufferers, timt a gang of those 
inisci'eants have established themselves 
on the now much-frequented road be- 
tween Kuriiaul and Simloh, at a place 
called Money Margera. where 1 am sorry 
to say they have succeeded in depriving 
many a poor invalid of his only mode of 
conveyance.” 

TONTINE OF INDIA. 

A general meeting of subscribers 
to the Tontine of India was held on 
the 17th May, when Mr. Leighton sub- 
mitted the following statement of the re- 
maining funds of the institution, premis- 
ing that he had placed an extremely low 
valuation on the landed property : — 

Cash balance in hands of Messrs. 

(•ruttenden and Co. on the 10th 

Jan. \im Sa.Ks. 2Ji4.019 


Three houses In Entally 20,000 

Premises in Park-street ir»,(H)0 

Sheriff's mortgage 30,000 

Cash received since failure 7,ia'l 

Deduct petty disbursements 20 

7,157 

Final dividend on two shares in 
Seventh Laudable .Society, on life 

of late James Stewart 4,000 

Final dividend on one share in 13th 
Supplementary Society, on same 
life 2,000 


Shares in force 307 jths • • Total Sa. lls. 3,50,070 
The following resolution was adopted 
by the meeting: — “ That in order to 
bring the affairs of the institution to as 
speedy a close as possilde, it be recom- 
mended to the subscribers at large to 
Authorize the sale of the claim on tiie late 
firm of Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co*, 
and that the secretary proceed to a sale of 
the landed pro]>erty with the least prac- 
ticable delay.” 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Wc are sorry to hear that the last ac- 
counts of the Governor General do not 
entirely remove the anxiety, which is felt 
by every one for his Lordship's complete 
recovery. It is said to be still deemed 
necessary, as a matter of prudence, to 
prescribe great regularity of diet and exer- 
cise, and to forbid his Lordship from har- 
rassing his mind with that close attention 
tp business which used to be his pleasure. 
— CaL Cour., May 29, 

The Madras papers, however, speak of 
his Lordship's health as completely re- 
stored. 

JOUDPOOR. 

We are informed, on good authority, 
that the fiat has positively gone forth for 
Maun Sing's dethronement. Maun Sing 
may truly .be said to-be the roost imbeciLe» 
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worthlens, and depntred of the many 
princes of that chamcter, who are upheld 
in misrule,— in the infliction of infinite 
misery,— solely by means of their alliance 
witli the British Government. We do 
not leave out of sight the Iong>enduring 
spirit of a Rajpoot people, under the 
tyranny and vices of their hereditary 
ruler; but, where the popular indigna- 
tion has been heightened, as in tliis in- 
stance, by the chief being viewed as an 
usurper, it certainly requires all the force 
of that moral restraint which our proxi- 
mity imposes, to subdue revolt and to 
avert the overthrow of the tyrant by his 
suffering subjects. What stronger proof 
can be required of the mi.s(d)icvous (ionse- 
quences of a dereliction of the; duties be- 
coming the paramount state, than the 
incalculable distress to which we behold 
the Marwarees subjected, during sixteen 
years of a domination thus ri vetted on 
them? The murders that have been per- 
petrated to gratify the revenge, or to 
allay the apprehensions, of Maun Sing, 
and the violence and horrid outrages that 
have been committed, in order to feed his 
and his gooroo's lustful appetites, com- 
prise such a dark catalogue of crimes as 
few chiefs of savages arc stained with. 
Among many crimes of this hue may be 
instanced the rajah’s enclosing liis wife in 
the wall of her apartment, where she was 
built up alive. By his orders, also, Sirree 
Krishen resignedly drunk the poisoned 
cup ; and Ukhee llaj was sown up in a 
blanket, hurled down from the battle- 
ments of the Joudporc castle, and of 
course dashed to pieces. But what en- 
abled Maun Sing to perpetrate with im- 
punity these diabolical acts of tyniimy 
and barbarity? Nothing whatever but’ 
his alliance with the British Government 
and the impression which the offer of as- 
sistance, made to him soon after the treaty, 
gave rise to throughout the country, that 
no one was at liberty to call his acts in 
question, or seek redress from o])pression, 
without subjecting himself to the displea- 
sure of the paramount power, and the ap- 
prehended danger of being punished by it 
us a rebel. In the present instance, we 
arc happy to see that the Govcriiiiient is 
at length about to rectify the evil conse- 
quences of this ridiculous policy, and to 
terminate the t;areer of crime in which it 
has so long enabled an uiiwortfiy ally to 
indulge with inipiiniry. TJie measure 
would certainly have come better from 
our rulers some years ago ; for, after pas- 
sively toleratitig tlie ourrageous proceed- 
ings which marked the commencement of 
their connection with Joudporc, it seems 
somewhat inconsistent to wax indignant 
at them now. But the remedy is better 
late than never applied, and we gladly 
hail its adoption, even at the eleventh 
hour. In deposing Maun Sing, the BrU 
Asiat,Jourii . N . S, Vol. 1 5. No.60, 


tisli Government need not be apprehen. 
sive of encountering any demonstration 
of^pympathy in his favour. He is ab- 
liOTred by every chief and sul>ject in his 
dominions as an unnatural monster, whose 
vices are unredeemed by a single virtue,^ 
and his dethronement will be welcomed 
as a public blessing. At the same time, 
however, we would have the Govern- 
ment to bear ill mind what we have alreaily 
said in regard to u successor ; and they 
will do well to reflect that those whose 
interests or whose feelings are in any way 
involved in the settlement of that question, 
— more especially the Khatores themselves, 
— are rot likely to he satisfied with any 
other arrangement than the return of their 
popular and enterprising prince, the ex- 
patriated son of the late Uujuh Bheem 
Sing . — IJeMti Gaz., May 7. 

INSFXUIIITY OF DAWK TRAVELLING. 

We liave, within the few past weeks, 
heard several instances of attacks on Eu- 
ropean travellers by palankin-dawk, arts 
of aggression which arc sure proofs of a 
singularly daring spirit among the profes- 
sional uppropriators of other men’K goods, 
who abound so especially in the upper 
provinces of India. We know of two 
recent cases, in neighbouring districts, 
wherein attempts were merely imule to 
abstract the petarrah of the travellers. 
A correspondent informs us that a much 
more during outrage was perpetrated a 
very few days back a gentleman of 

the name of O’Urieii, who, as we uTider- 
stand, was himself maltreated and lite- 
rally stripped of every thing, near Miiime 
Majra. “ An oHiccr returning by dawk 
from Loodiunah was attacked by a gang 
of from six to eight men armed with lutties 
and tulwars. The bearers dropped the 
palkcc and took to their heels, leaving 
the thieves to deal with its inmate accord- 
ing to their pleasure. The gentleman 
was awoke !)y the fall of the palkee, and 
soon looking out to ascertain the cause of 
tills accident, received a blow oil tlie 
temple, when grappling with the man 
who struck him. Tiie rascals then dragged 
him out, while the work of spoliation was 
going on. The value of the property cur- 
ried off might amount perhajis to Us. 7t)0. 
Intinuitiuii of the robbery W'as forwarded 
next day to the political agent at Umballa, 
and it remains to be seen what steps he 
will take, with a vieiv to the recovery of 
the property and the prevention of simi- 
lar outrages in future. Unless decided 
and active measures be adopted and suc- 
cessfully pro.sceuied, we may expect that 
the booty obtained by the tliieves in the 
present instance will stimulate them to 
repeat the experiment on others, and that 
the road will, in consequence, become 
altogether unsafe for dawk travellers, of 
whom a considerable number are coii- 

(2 D) 
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Btantly passtfifi^ between Simla, Loodianah, 
Kurnaal, &c.** — Mqfi Ukhbari May 1. 

— ■ -"o 

DISTRESS. 

We l:ad hoped that the statements oc* 
casionally appearing in the newspapers, 
that the ryots of Midnapore and the 
Soonderbuns were selling their children 
for two or three rupees to buy food, were 
at least very much exaggerated. These 
sales, however, we are assured by per- 
sons on whose information wc can rely, 
are still going forward ; and we are told 
that the Midnapore district is now daily 
sending to Calcutta a pauper population 
which it cannot mahitaiii, there being 
neither food nor fresh water for them. 
Something ought to be done. The ze- 
mindars of that district are said to be 
wealthy, and thercfoi’e they are accused 
of hard-hcartedness, because they have 
not provided for their ryots in distress. 
It may be so, but it were really too much 
to expect that the owners of the land 
should bear the whole burthen in addition 
to the loss of their rents, and this per- 
haps without being themselves allowed 
any remission from the Government jum- 
itia. Besides, there is some cause of ap- 
prehension that many of their lands will 
be again without a crop this year, for the 
soil is reported to be parched up and as 
hard as a brick, so that it cannot be tilled 
without ploughs and bullocks, and the 
cattle were either drowned in the inundji- 
tion or have been sold to procure present 
subsistence. The ryots are therefore 
obliged to migrate, having nothing but a 
prospect of starvation at home. This is 
not a case for individual aid ; it is a wide 
extended calamity to which Government 
alone can administer elfcctual relief. Are 
there not public works? might not roads 
be repaired, or new roads be made, or 
tanks dug by the labour of these wretches ? 
— Ca/. Cottr., Mai/ 12. 

ACTION IN OUDE. 

The following particulars are stated in 
a letter, dated ** Allahabad, IMay 1st,*’ 
published in the Mofussil Ukkbar : — 

A horrible massacre took place on 
Sunday last, at Ramchovvrah and Sing- 
rowr,. two villages on the north bank of 
the Ganges in our own territory, about 
sixteen miles from this cantonment. Two 
brothers, Jugmohun Sing and Bissnath 
Sing, sons of a notorious refractory zemin- 
dar Zalim Sing, shut themselves up, with 
about dOO followiers, in the gurliie of 
Budrie, on thehrown estate, in Oude, and 
held out against the combined forces of 
four chukledare and a large park of artil- 
lery; after a foHtiight’s siege, their am- 
munition being expended, they set fire to 
the fort and sallied out, cutting their way 
through the Iwsieging forces, and made 


good their retreat to the ghats of Ram- 
chowra and Singrowr. They were pur- 
sued and surprised by the whole of the 
king’s forces while bathing ; several guns 
were brought iiapear on them with grape, 
besides being attacked on all sides ; they 
made a most gallant resistance and were 
cut to pieces almost to a roan, both bro- 
tliers and two other sirdars were killed, 
and their heads were cut off and sent to 
Lucknow ; many escaped into Singrowr, 
followed by the troops, who looted the 
place and the khotee of an opulent mah- 
agin, firing right and left into all the 
houses. They invited the fugitives to 
lay down their arms and be saved, which 
they no sooner did, than they were bru- 
tally hacked to pieces. TJiere appears to 
have been some mysterious proceeding 
connected with this transaction, as it is 
reported that the thnnadar of Singrowr 
has been discharged, and that the magis- 
trate, who has been on the spot since 
Monday morning, has apprehended a vil- 
lain, styled Hafiz, who, it is said, was 
once in the employ of Government and 
had been discharged for some offence. 
He had by liis assurance persuaded the 
chukledar to trespass in this manner on 
oiir territories. Seventeen wounded men 
who were the only ones who escaped, 
being left for dead, were brought into the 
Civil Hospital, on Wednesday, on coo- 
lies and charpoys, sent out for that pur- 
pose. Some are expected to recover, 
one man had seven tulwar wounds ; he- 
boasts of. having killed six men with his 
own hand. TJic sound of distant can- 
nonading is daily heard from morning to 
night, the zemindars having determined 
to die rather tluiii submit to the unjust 
rule of an cffemiiiute monster, whose sole 
delight is oppression and bloodshed. It 
is to be hoped that this transaction will 
serve as a pretext for our Government to 
take the country into their own hands, 
and thereby put a stop to scenes revolting 
to the cause of humanity.” 

The Cawnpore Examiner gives the fol- 
lowing account of the affair: — 

** It appears that on the morning of 
the 27th, Ehsan Hussein (son ofSooban 
Ali Khan), the nazim of Salon, marched 
with a body of troops, amounting, ac- 
cording to native calculation, to 13,000 
horse and foot (but most probably 3,000 
or 4,000, with tw’O or three pieces of ord- 
nance), to the fort of Zalim Singh, which 
he attempted to surround and beleaguer, 
with the view of bringing the zemindar 
to terms. This, however, he was unable 
to effect, as Zalim Singh made a sortie 
from the fort, and succeeded in cutting 
his way at the head of 500 chosen fol- 
lowers through the enemy’s ranks, re- 
treating upon the town of Secroora, whi- 
ther he was closely followed by the arms 
of the chukledar of Salon. Zalim Singh, 
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finding liimBelf hotly pressed, took up a 
position at Secroora, determined to risk 
ills all upon the issue of a most unequal 
combat. The action commenced by dis- 
charges from the artillei7«e| the nizam's 
forces, which, having thrown the zemin- 
dar's followers into confusion, paved the 
way for a general attack of horse and foot, 
^alim Singh, with his two sons, Jhugmo- 
hun Sing and Bisnath Singh t fought with 
•desperation, but against such numerical 
superiority their gallant exertions were 
Iruitless ; 250 of their men were killed 
and wounded, and the remainder sought 
safety in flight. Old Zalim Singh, after a 
•vainattempt-to restore the battle, in which 
lie received a severe gun-shot vvouiul, 
made his escape ; liis devoted sons were 
. not so fortunate. Seeing the day was lost, 
they made for the Ganges (pursued by a 
detachment of the iiizain's horse), with 
-the intention, it is supposed, of seeking 
refuge in the British jirovinces. Arrived 
on the bank, they dashed their coursers 
into the ‘ foaming surge,* followed by six 
or seven of the enemy’s cavalry ; here, in 
the midst of the water, a desperate con- 
flict ensued. Seeing escape hopeless, 
Jhugrnohiiii Singh and Bisnath Sing turn- 
ed upon their pursuers, until, overpower- 
ed by numbers and worn out with fatigue, 
these heroic youths sunk under the swords 
of their adversaries into the river. Their 
heads were hacked oft’ with tulwars, and 
«ent by Ehsan Hussein as trophies to liis 
majesty the king of Oudh.” 

THE HILL TRTUKS OE BHAUGULPORK. 

Tlie Calcutta Christian Observer con- 
tains an account by the Uev. Mr. Leslie 
of the wild tribes inhabiting the hilly 
tracts between Kajinahl and Bhaugulporc. 
Notwithstanding intercourse with the 
])Iains has been so long open to the Paiia- 
rias, they appear sedulously to have 
avoided it, and to have preferred the 
demi-savage state of life to which they 
were accustomed. Mr. Leslie thus de- 
scribes them : — 

“ The people cannot be denominated 
intelligent. Indeed, they do not seem to 
have a single thought beyond their daily 
occupations, food, and drinking. The 
great world is completely unknown to 
them, and they to it. Practising no 
trades and having no business to transact, 
many of them hardly ever wander more 
than a few miles around their native vil- 
lage. We found several to vvliom villages 
a few miles distant were as little known 
as to ourselves. Seldom were we asked 
any questions ; and not many of them 
evinced much curiosity. They were, 
however, wonderfully surprised at my 
watch, and at a burning glass which I had 
in my possession. When they saw the 
effects of the latter, they were much 
afraid, iiiid said ^ this is God.’ Notwith- 
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standing very frequent and minute inqui- 
ries as to their origin, 1 could obtain no 
satisfiution. They seem, however, uni- 
^brsaUy to believe tliat they arc the abori- 
ginals of India, or rather that the peo- 
ple of the plains sprung from a branch 
of their family, who always inhabited the 
hills. They have no historical records of 
any kind ; and I do not believe there is a 
man amongst them who is acquainted with 
any event earlier than the days of his grand- 
father. Traditions they have none, ex- 
cept that they are sprung from one Beean. 
They appear to have no ancient poems, 
and little poetry of any kind ; but they 
have a variety of nonsensical talcs, with 
which they entertain one another, but 
which do not, as far as I could discover, 
contain any historical notices. No traces 
of any thing like fortifications are to be 
found ; and it is likely none ever existed. 
The hills and jungles must, at all times, 
have been protection sufficient against any 
Indian foe. Their language is beautifully 
simple and regular in all the inflexions of 
its verbs and nouns ; but it abounds in 
gutturals, some of which are very difficult 
of pronunciation. It seems to have affi- 
nity in nothing to any of the eastern or 
western tongues, except in its adoption of 
many Hindooee words, to which it gives 
its own inflexions. It is entirely unwrit- 
ten ; and consequently the very names of 
letters, books, or writing apparatus are 
unknown. The only mode they have of 
counting time is by the seasons and 
moons ; for the latter of which they have 
learned tlie lliiidoec monthly names ; but 
they know nothing of weeks, nor of the 
divisions of the day into hours or watches. 
They have, liowevcr, a name for mid-day, 
and for our three o’clock, both evening 
and morning. Polygamy is allowed among 
them ; but, from the quarrels and jealou- 
sies which such a state engenders, it is not, 
as one of them told me, much approved, 
nor, from the poverty of the people, very 
general. I saw one man, however, who 
had three wives ; and 1 heard of another 
who had fourteen.** 

With the exception of drunkenness, 
the people may be said to be generally 
moral ; but their drunkenness is beyond 
description. They brew two kinds of in- 
toxicating liquors; one from the fruit of 
the m'howum tree, and the other from the 
grain called gehoon-junaira. The last is 
the most common, and is denominated 
tuddee. They all drink of it — men, wo- 
men, children, and even infants at the 
breast. They cannot, however, be called 
hubituul drunkards, as they drink only at 
set times. Each village appoints its day, 
previous to which every fomily prepares 
its liquor, and invites the people of the 
adjoining village or villages to unite with 
Uiem. They, in their turn, again do the 
same, each village thus inviting and being 
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iiiirited fonr or timeo yearly. .^Wheii 
bH arc assembled the Imalfieai toimaiiiees, 
and a more dismal seehe can hardly be 
witnessed. In every house they are 
drinking; and as they do hot apply the 
vessel containing the liquor to their 
mouths, but pour it in from above at the 
distance of several inches, one frequently 
doing it to another, their faces, breasts, 
niid clothes, become saturated as well as 
their stomachs. As soon as the liquor 
has begun to take effect, tlie men com- 
mence wandering up and down the village 
in companies, lieating, as well as their 
drunken state will allow them, drums and 
cymlHils, and making a noise like singing. 
The women sit at their doors on cots, 
rocking from side to side, and humming a 
kind of song ; and ell the children nre to 
he found assembled in a separate house, 
imitating to the letter the worthy example 
of their parents. Frequently, too, on 
those occasions, they quarrel and figfit ; 
and as it is impossible they can discrimi- 
nate between right and wrong, the whole 
mass will, when any two commence their 
blows, rush in and strike right and left, 
just like what happens on similar occa- 
sions in a herd of bullocks. They conti- 
nue their drunken riot as long as they can 
keep awake — generally it lasts a day and a 
night, and often longer.” 

CIVIL SERVICE ANNUITY FUND. 

A meeting of civilians took place on tlie 
29lh April to consider the answers to the 
circular issued to the members of the Civil 
Annuity Fund. After a quorum of nine 
had with some didiculty been obtained, 
Mr. H. T. Prill sep took the chair, and 
the business of the meeting was soon dis- 
posed of hy reading and adopting the two 
propositions, first, that annuities should 
hereafter be payable up to the date of the 
annuitant's death ; and, secondly, that 
from the 30th of April lH3d. the pen- 
sions should be paid quarterly instead of 
annually as at present, tlie annuitant in 
both cases paying a sum equal to Imlf the 
value of the benefits thus obtained. 

The secretary to the Fund reported the 
number of assents by letter to be 156, and 
that of the dissents only six — all the nine 
gentlemen at the meeting joined the for- 
mer list He also produced a letter from 
the secretary of the Madras Fund, ac- 
quiescing in the propositions, and stating 
that the members of that fund had already 
expressed their concurrence in the mea- 
sure proposed from Bombay, and approv- 
ed by the court subject to its general 
adoption at the tbr^e presidencies. Con- 
sequently, it inay be assumed to be a 
matter settled, that the pensions will here- 
after be payable tip to the period of death, 
the several annuitants paying an addi- 
tional fine for the same ; but what that 
sum will be remains to be determined by 


the Court of Directors. The estimate 
makes it average about 1,000. rupees as 
the moiety felling upon the annuitants. — 
Cal. Ontr^^Mc^ h 

THB amr. dr. cabby. 

The following particulars relative to the 
life and last illness of the venerable Dr. 
Carey, who died on the 9tli June, at the 
age of 73, appear in tlie Englishman : they 
are stated to be derived from a source on 
whicii the fullest reliance can be placed 

** For several years past, bis health has 
been infirm, and his strength has been gra- 
dually breaking under the weight of years, 
and incessant application to the several 
duties connected with his employment as a 
Clirisiian missionary. The hot and rainy 
season of last year affected his constitution 
to a considerable degree, and reduced him 
to a more feeble state of liealtb than he bad 
previously experienced. In September 
last, a stroke of apoplexy prostrated his 
remaining energies, and with them every 
hope of his friends and relatives that he 
could long remain among them. From 
that period they have almost daily expected 
the event which tliey now mourn, and have 
lieen preparing themselves to meet it. For 
some time past, particularly during the late 
high temperature of the weather, which 
operated so powerfully both on the feeble 
and the strong, be lay helpless and almost 
speechless on his bed, unable to take nou- 
rishment. Such was bis truly helpless and 
hopeless condition, that, however his friends 
may grieve for the privation which they 
feel, yet to him personally death came a 
kind and, we believe, welcome messenger 
of relief. 

“ The eminent, we may say the pre- 
eminent, station which Dr. Carey has held 
for many years past — his many private vir- 
tues— bis public character— the uniform 
consistency of his Christian principles and 
conduct— the unblemished reputation which 
he maintained throughout his whole life— 
securod Co him the respect and affectionate 
homage of men w herever his name and the 
history of his missionary career were known. 
Dr. Carey, our informant says, w'as born 
in August, 1762. He was the son of a 
poor man, entered life with a very defective 
education, and was a shoemaker by trade ; 
but no disadvantages could repress the 
energy of bis mind. He manifested at an 
early period a thirst for knowledge, which 
be sciz.d every occasion to gratify. Before 
he reached bis twentieth year, his mind be- 
came seriously and devoutly affected by 
the gospel of Christ, which increased rather 
than retarded his pursuit of learning. To 
understand the Word of God, be applied 
himself, under all the disadvantages of 
poverty, and daily attention to labour 
w'hich was necessary to earn a subsistence, 
to the acquisition of the ancient languages 
in which the scriptures were originally 
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written. He pursued with tuccess, as be 
did with perseverance, this object of bis 
ardent desire ; and his piety and abilities, 
as they could not be hid, soon became 
known in. the vicinity where he lived, and 
lie was called to discharge the pastoral du- 
ties of a dissenting church. It is said that 
a perusal of voyages and travels, particu- 
larly those of Cook, first excited his mind 
to II more earnest and serious consideration 
of the state of the heathen. lie eventually 
resolved to devote his life and labours to 
them ; and in the year 1792, a society was 
formed amongst his friends, and through 
his influence, at whose expense he came to 
Bengal with his family, and another mis- 
sionary, at the end of the year 1793. He 
solicited no perinission of the Company, 
knowing that it wouhi he useless if he did ; 
but, taking his passage on hoard a Danish 
ship, came to tiiat field of labour, in which 
he has since acted so conspicuous a part. 
From motives of prudence, it became with 
him a principal ohjeci, at first, to conceal 
himself from the particular notice of go- 
vernment. He, therefore, occupied him- 
self in the cultivutinn of recently-redeemed 
jungie-laiids near Tukee, about forty miles 
east of Calcutta* After being thus occu- 
pied for a few months, he was invited by 
the late Mr. Udney to take charge of an 
indigo factory situated between Mulda and 
Dinagepore, and, through the kindness of 
that gentleman, soon olitained the permis- 
sion of government to reside in the coun- 
try. In this situation he remained till the 
year 1800. During this whole period he 
had applied himself to the study of the 
Bengal lee and the Sanscrit, commenced 
the translations of the Scriptures, preached 
the Gospel to the natives, and supported 
several schools. 

“ In January 1800, Dr. Carey came to 
Serampure, and united himself with Dr. 
Marshman, the late Mr. Ward, and others, 
who had lately arrived from England. 
Under the Danish government, he and his 
colleagues have always enjoyed the greatest 
security and protection. During the first 
year of Dr. Carey’s residence in Serain- 
))orc, viz. in 1800, his translation of the 
New Testament into Bengallee was nearly 
all printed, and the church which was then 
begun at that place has branched out into 
twenty-four churches in difiurciit parts of 
India. 

“ Dr. Carey’s connection with Fort Wil- 
liam College, as Bengallee teacher and 
professor of Sanscrit and Mahratta, gave 
him the opportunity of becoming inti- 
mately accjuaiiited with learned pundits 
from all parts of India. By this moans 
he was enabled to obtain assistance in the 
translation of Scriptures into the principal 
languages of northern Hiiidoostan. He 
compiled grammars of the languages 
w’hich he taught the students of the Col- 


iege, and after oifltiy years completed his 
voluminous Bengalee Dictionary. 

** Dr. Carey was also a man of science 
as well as of philology and literature. He 
began the study of botany and natural his- 
tory before he left England, and, since bis 
residence in this country, has had corres- 
pondence with many of the principal 
scientific men of the age. He was either 
the originator or active supporter of several 
of the philanthropic measures which have, 
in recent times, been effected in this coun- 
tiy. His exertions first led to the preven- 
tion of infanticide at Ounga Saugor, and 
he was among the first who engaged in 
seeking the abolition of suttees, for it was 
through his exertions that the Marrjuess of 
Wellesley left a minute, on his retirement 
from the government of India, declaring 
his conviction that suttees might and ougJit 
to be abolished. Dr. Carey took an active 
pari in attempting to establish a leper hos- 
pital in this city. He was the founder of 
the Agricultural Society in Calcutta.” 

Mr. liubinson preached a funeral ser- 
mon to the memory of the fate Dr. Carey, 
at the Lall Bazar Chapel, June I.?. The 
sermon was merely a short history of the 
life of the deceased, both previous and 
subsequent to his arrival in this country. 
On June 22<1, another funeral sermon was 
preached on the same subject, attlie Union 
Chapel, by Professor Muck, of the Se- 
rainpore College. 

OUDE ASTRONOBIRRSHIP. 

Tlierearc several candidates for the situa- 
tion of astronomer to the King of Oude, 
and among the rest two colonels, who are 
not considered likely to succeed, as the 
Governor General, it is said, objects to 
the employment of officers of such high 
rank by native princes excepting in a mili- 
tary capacity. Capt. 11. 13. Pemberton, 
surveyor of Mannikpore, is thought to 
stand a very good chance. Tiie appoint- 
ment has been offered, it is said, to Capt. 
Troyer, of the I^ollery Committee, who 
has declined it . — Bengal Herald^ June 22. 

CULTURE OF TEA, 

The Meerut Observer says that the medi- 
cal officer in charge of the botanical gar- 
den at Saharunpore has received directions 
to select such spots on the hills as be may 
deem eligible for the cultivation of the tea 
plant ; and that Mr. Gordon, late of 
Mackintosh’s house, has been appointed, 
on a salary of a thousand rupees a month, 
to bring round the tea plants from China, 
and obtain as mucii insight into the man- 
ner of its culture as possible. 

AlURDERERS OF ME. RICHARDSOy. 

Five of the murderers of the late Mr. 
Richardson (sec p. 82 ) were executed on 
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the 6th, in front of the Aliipore gaol. Be- 
^re the culprits were all prepared for their 
final exit, ^e drop, rudely constructed of 
bamboos, gave way, and launched three 
of them into eternity, precipitated another, 
together with several of the executioners, 
to the ground, a distance of about thirty 
feet, and left the remaining culprit stand- 
ing on that part of the platform which re- 
mained firm. Tliis last, a brahmin, seem- 
ed very impatient to meet his fate, for he 
abused the authorities for their bungling 
management, called to the culprit below 
to make haste up and be hanged, and, as 
soon as the noose was adjusted, jumped off 
the scaffolding witli such a bound, that 
when brought up by the jerk of the ropes 
the blood gushed out from his nose and 
mouth . — Bengal Herald^ Jan^ 8. 


iUalrriiiS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COORG CAMPAIGN. 

The followMng report of tlic operations 
of the column under Lieut. Col. Jackson 
is published in the Fort Si* George Gazeile 
of April 25tli ; — 

To the Assist. Adj. Gen.Coorg Field Force. 

Sir I have the honour to acknowl edge 
the receipt of your letter of the 5th instant. 

My operations and movements have been 
so intimately combined, that 1 shall liest 
comply with your request by detailing tlio 
transactions of each day in succession. 

On the 20lh March, I struck my camp, 
and moved on the road to Bel lari pelt. At 
about four miles from Combi ic, my ad- 
vanced skirmishers fell in with a small 
picqiiet of the enemy ; three men were 
taken prisoners. About a mile further 1 
came in sight of the stockade of Bay hi 
Cotta. I was induced to attempt gaining 
possession of it without the necessity of 
firing on the Ryots, who were the princi- 
pal part of the garrison. In this I failed. 
I immediately carried the place by assault, 
under a partial fire from both sides. No 
loss was sustained by me, and only a few 
of tlie Coorgs reported to be killed and 
wounded. 1 then proceeded on to eligible 
ground for encampment, nine miles two 
furlongs 110 yards from Corablic. At 
that ground I halted on the .SOtli and 81st, 
the men and the whole of the carriage 
being^exceasively fatigued. On tlic morn- 
ing of the Slat, I ordered Capt. Noble, of 
the 40tb, with the JIght company of that 
regiment, to recjMitfoilre, and report upon 
the road in adv^ci^, having received intel- 
ligence of a ll^ng stockade, well garri. 
soned, situate about six miles from my 
camp. The detachment was also nccoiii- 
panied by my brigade major. This duty 


was satisfactorily performed, and it was as- 
certained that the stockade last mentioned 
had been entirely abandoned. 

On the 1st inst. I moved my camp to 
ground which had been selects the day 
before, within half a mile of the abandoned 
stockade. On the 2(1, I encamped at 
Ecurmungal, near the Moodemoor Pa- 
goda. On that evening I received intelli- 
gence that the Coorgs were in force at a 
stockade about five miles in my front, 
through wliich ran the road to Bellaripelt. 
1 was informed likewise that a man, called 
the Sereshtadar, and 250 additional Coorgs, 
had arrived from above the Ghaut. On the 
morning of the 3d, I ordered Capt. Noble of 
the 40th, in command of forty of H. M.*s 
48th foot, 120 Sepoys, and accompanied by 
my major of brigade, to proceed and care- 
fully reconnoitre the road and tlie stockade. 
After penetrating, by an excessively bad 
road, about four miles, the advanced skir- 
mishers of the reconnoitring party fell in 
with the abandoned weapons and rice of a 
picqtiet, which the enemy had pushed for. 
ward on tlic road. Owing to the thickly- 
wooded hills and dense jungle, the men 
escaped without being seen. Proceeding 
cautiously rather less than a mile farther, 
the situaiion of the stockade became visible. 
Feeling tlie way witli an advanced party, 
winding amongst steep and wooded hills, 
witli a most impracticable country on both 
sides, a sudden turn on the road, under a 
high jungly bank, placed Capt. Noble di- 
rectly in front of the stockade. A straight 
and sleep ascent led up to the gate, at 
ahoui loo yards distance, fiaiikud on both 
sides by wooded bills, crested with the 
prolongations of the stockade. The turn 
of the road above alluded to covered the 
main body from the fire of tlic stockade it- 
self; and Capt. Noble ordered the men to 
be there kept out of tire, while he advanced 
with six sepoys, accompanied by the bri- 
gade major. When as far as lie considered 
it prudent for the men to advance, Capt. 
Noble, desiring the brigade major to make 
the sepoys keep a sharp look-out on both 
sides, ran forward to a tree on the road, 
about fifty yards from the entrance to the 
stockade. From this point, he completed 
the reconnoissaiice, and then returned to 
the main body, gave the w'ord to retire, 
when a sharp fire from the thick jungle 
in every direction was poured in on the 
party, killing and wounding several. The 
retreat was continued, firing on the Coorgs 
as they showed themselves on the flanks 
and rear; but both European and native 
soldiers became harassed and dispirited at 
sustaining so galling a fire from an invisi- 
ble foe, under a burning sun and over a 
most fatiguing road. This bush- fighting 
continued for about four miles, when a 
strong support from the cninp was met 
with, and succeeded in checking the further 
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advance of the CoorgR. The killed and 
wounded that morning arc affiied in the 
list A. During the night of the 3 d, a 
large proportion of my carriage desertc<l, 
disorganizing my commissariat, and ren- 
dering it a matter of the greatest difliculty 
to collect sufficient carriage for the sick 
and wounded. My situation among the 
hills rendered even my supply of water 
extremely precarious, and the hourly de- 
sertions threatened to leave me without 
the means of transporting my ammunition, 
grain, sick and wounded, &c. I was led 
to expect a number of Coolies at Paddtim- 
palii, from the information of the potail of 
that village, and principally with that ob- 
ject in view I marched and encamped there 
on the 4!h. During the succeeding night, 
fresh desertions took place ; many bullocks 
were knockc<l up, and a body of upwards 
of seventy bearers decninpcd from II. iM.*s 
48th at once. With streiuinus exertions, 
and great personal sacrifices on the part of 
the officers, who relinquished their tent 
and private liageagc in inany instances, to 
furnish aid fur tlie emergency, I succeeded 
in moving at day-lireak on the morning of 
the 5 th towards Konka. When about 
half w'ay to that village, and passing 
through a deep and difficult gorge, sur. 
rounded by hills and forest of inconceiva- 
ble wildness, the advanced guard, which T 
led in person, sustained a heavy lire from 
every part of the jungle; hut not a Cuorg 
was visible, although iny skirmishers pene- 
trated as far as the underwood admitted. 
While repelling this attack, some of the 
Coorgs took advantage of the cover and 
very confined nature of the road, to slip in 
at intervals, unavoidably occurring in the 
line of march, and brutally massacred some 
of (he sick, wounded, and followers. The 
ainmunitioii-builucks w^cre here dropping 
in the road, and it was only by the great- 
est labour and difficulty that a large pro- 
portion of the whole was saved. The 
number of killed and wounded this day is 
affixed in the list D. 

At Korika, 1 halted for an hour to re- 
fresh the men, and then moved on to the 
ground I had formerly occupied on my 
first march from Combi ic. As the Coorgs 
were passing my flanks in large numbers, 
with the view of cutting off my retreat, and 
from experience 1 had every reason to know 
that my only chance of being able to trans- 
port my stores, sick, wounded, &c. was 
to get beyond the precincts of the thick 
jungle, upon receiving authentic informa- 
tion that the Coorgs were in great force, 
joined by all the Uyots in the neighbour- 
hood, and collectively amounting to at 
least 2,000 or 3,000 men, and that the 
whole road to Comblic by way of Baylu 
Cotta was lined with Coorgs, every tree 
and point of vantage forming a post for ten 
or a dozen of them 3 upon receiving this 


intelligence, I determined to ovoid a use- 
less encounter, the termination to which 
could not be any hut disastrous, owing to 
the disheartened state of the troops. With 
this view I moved upon the road to Cassa- 
gode on the morning of the Gth ; and, afler 
a most harassing march over a road almost 
impassable, I reached my destination about 
half-past five r. M. I immediately took 
measures to transport my sick and w'oii tided 
to Cannnnore and Mangalore respectively, 
it being absolutely impossible to forward 
them to cither of the field-hospi tills of Per- 
ripatam and Booscottnh. On the morning 
of the 8 fh, I moved to my present position 
at Comhlic, where 1 await further orders; 
and in the mean time 1 am actively endea- 
vouring to reorganize the force under my 
command. 

With regard to the reorganization of 
the force, I beg to offer the following ob- 
servations. Firstly, as a point of huma- 
nity, and one acting powerfully on the 
minds of the troops — the certainty that all 
sick and wounded would be deprived of 
every means of carriage on again advancing 
into Coorg. All must Imve been abaiidoiicci 
ill the late movements if, as 1 hci'orc said, 
the personal sacrifice of officers had not 
materially assisted me. But with regard 
to the future, such aid will not be avail- 
able, as 1 feci convinced, from personal 
enquiry and observation, that the officers 
will be immediately deprived of all their 
own means upon an order to advance ; 
even their servants will refuse to return to 
the Coorg jungles. My own personal ex- 
perience exempf ties this. I gave up my 
palankeen and bearers,, with the bearers 
also who conveyed my tents, to the num- 
ber of sixteen men, for the conveyance of 
the wounded, and even they also de- 
camped in the night from Paddi-.mpalli. 
Secondly. Bullocks can be collected suffi- 
cient to start the grain, ammunition, Ac. 
from tins ; hut any spare ones, to replace 
losses from fatigue and the enemy, are 
quite out of the question. Indiflerent 
coolies and dooly bearers arc procurable ; 
but the assistant collector informs me that 
no dependence can be placed on them ; and 
that he greatly fears itiey will all desert on 
rc entering the Coorg territory. Thirdly. 
I do not consider that guns, without a 
strong reinforcement, would enable my 
DOW weakened force to penetrate to Bella- 
ripett; and 1 humbly conceive that the 
nature of the country was unknown to my 
superiors, when their instructions to that 
effect w'cre transmitted to me. Fourthly. 
1 beg to enclose the accompanying letter 
forwarded to me by the officer command- 
ing detachment H.M. 48tb, by which I 
regret to observe, that severe jungle fever 
has broken out among the men. I trust I 
shall meet the wishes of the brigadier com- 
manding the Coorg force, in adopting the 
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advice contained in that letter ; and for* 
warding the sick, accordingly, by sea to 
Cannanore. 

1 have the honour to he, &c. 

(Signed) Geo. Jackson, Lt. Col. 

Going. A. C. C. F. F. 
Comblic, 1 1 th April 1 834. 

A. 

Return of killed and wounded on the 3d of 
April 1834. 

H. M. 48th Regt.~Kll1ed : 1 serJeant, 8 rank 
and file. Wounded: 1 subaltenii 7 rank and file; 3 
levcrely, 4 slightly. 

40th Regt. N. I Killed: 1 subaltern, 2 ser- 

Jeants or havildars, 1 drummer, 17 rank and file. 
Wounded : 1 serJeant or havildar, 28 rank anil 
file s 15 severely, 14 slightly. 

Total— Killed : 1 subaltern, 3 serjeants or ha- 
vildars, 1 drummer, 25 rank and file. W'onnded : 
1 subaltern, 1 serjeaiit or havildar, :i5 rank and 
file. 

Name nf ofilcer killed— Ensign Johnstone, 51st 
regt. N.I., doing duty with 40th regt. N.I. 

Name of officer wounded— Lieut. Smith, M.M. 
4iilh regt., slightly. 


B. 

Return of the killed and wounded on 5th April 
ia‘l4. 

H. M. 48th Regt.— Kilieil : 1 rank and file. 

Wounded: 3 rank and file; 2 severely, 1 since 
dead : 1 slightly. 

40th Regt. N. I.— Killed: 3 rank and file. 
Wounded : 1 serjeant or havildar, 1 rank ami file ; 
1 severely, 1 slightly. 

Total — Killed : 4 rank and file. Wuumled : 

1 serjeant or havildar, 4 rank and file. 

Return of followers killed, missing, and 
wounded, from the 3d to the 5th inclusive. 

H. M. 48lh Regt.— Killcil and missing : 2 dooly 
maistries, and (K) dooly bearers. Wounded : 2 
dooly bearers. 

40th Regt. N. I.— Killed and missing : 1 dooly 
bearer and 2 armourers. 

Total — Killed and missing: 2 dooly maistries, 
61 dooly bearers, and 2 arniouiers. Wounded: 

2 dooly bearers. 


Cainp Comblic, llth April 18.34. 

Sir I liave the honour to inform you 
that, w'ithiii the last three days, I have 
admitted thirteen men * of the detachment 
into hospital with the jungle or remittent 
fever of a severe form, and from the ra- 
pid admission hitherto, I have every rea. 
son to believe that the increase will be 
very considerable, owing to the malaria 
of the jungle, which, I believe, their consti- 
tutions, generally speaking, to have largely 
imbibed. I further beg leave to state 
that, in consequence of the severe rcine. 
dies necessary for the treatment of this 
disease, the patients that recover w ill be 
so weakened by the strong measures pur- 
sued, that they will be totally unfit for 
active service for a considerable period. 

I beg also to state, that it is my wdsli 
that the patients at present in hospital be 
forthwith sent down on a pattamar to Can- 
nanore, as the disease requires comforts 
and attentions, with which 1 am totally 
unable to supply them. 

While writing the above, 1 have had a 

• Admitted, April 9th, three men; lOlh, four 
do; llth, seven do. 


report made to me of another man having 
been admitted with the fever. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 
(Signed) A. H. C'owan, 
Assist, ^'rg. H.M. 48th regt. 

In medical charge. 

To Capt. Willatts, H.M. 48th regt. 

Comg. Detachment. 

Tlie Gazette of the 23d contains the fol- 
lowing Government Order : 

I^o7'l St. George j May 23, 1834. — The 
Governor in Council has great satisfaction 
in publishing the following general order, 
by his Exc. the Right Hon. the Governor 
General and Commander-in-chief in In- 
dia. 

“ Head Quarters, Ootacaraund, 
17Ui May 1834. 

“ The Governor General and Com- 
mander-in- Ciiief has much pleasure in 
expressing to Brigadier Lindesay, C.H. his 
entire approbation of the manner in which 
the military operations under his general 
control, against the Kajah of Coorg, liave 
been brought to a speedy and successful 
termination. ills Lordship had confi. 
dcMitly anticipated this result, from the'Rri- 
gndier's long experience and established 
reputation. 

“ To Lieutenant Col. Steuart, who 
commanded a detachment from the main 
column under Brig. Liiidcsay, the expres- 
sion of his Lordship's satisfaction ii also 
due, for having successfully overcome all 
the obstacles opposed by the enemy to his 
progress, and for having effected, in obe- 
dience to his orders, a junction with the 
column under Col. Foulis’s command. 

** The column under the command of 
Col. Waugh met witli complete failure. 
Tliu loss of many brave men is to be de- 
plored, and of none more than of the gal- 
lant Lieut. Col. Mill. The determined 
valour displayed by the ofiicers and troops, 
and more especially by ll.M.'s 55tli, is 
the best consolation for this misfortune. 
His lordship has carefully examined the 
detailed reports whicli he had required of 
the operations of this column, and is happy 
in generally concurring in the opinion of 
Brig. Lindesay, that Col. Waugh is not 
justly chargeable with blame ; that all his 
orders and arrangements appear to have 
been^madc with sound discretion and a 
due observance of correct military princi- 
ples, and that the liisaster may be ascribed 
to the extreme difficulty of the country, 
and to those accidents to which the best 
concerted schemes will occasionally be 
liable. 

“ Tt may perhaps be regretted that the 
attack was so long persevered in ; but the 
good order in which ih» retreat was made 
to the ground occupied before the attack, 
proves that the arrangements were ably 
made, while tlie perseverance with which 
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the main object of tlie operations of this 
column was followed up, reflects the great- 
est credit upon Col. Waugh. 

« The good disposition made by Col. 
Foulis, in command of the south-western 
column, for the attack of the Iluggula 
Ghaut, . and the gallantry with which it 
was carried, reflect the greatest credit ujjoii 
that officer and the officers an»l men under 
bis commaud. Col. FouIis*s name will 
be brought to the particular notice of the 
Hon. Court. 

** To all the officers and men composing 
the several columns above enumerated, 
his Lordship expresses his thanks for their 
zealous and gallant conduct. Although 
the troops have had to engage an enemy 
much iiiieriur to themselves, yet the ex- 
cessive strength of the mountains and 
densely jungle country constituted a re- 
sistance, which the greatest perseverance 
and courage could alone have siirmoiitited. 
Tlic army have the satisfaction of know, 
ing, that a sanguinary tyrant has been 
subdued, and a valuable ac(|iiisi( ton been 
made to the Company’s lerrifories. To 
the excellent or<lcr and discipline of the 
troops may in pait be ascribed the general 
desire ex[)res;sed J>y the iniiahitants to be- 
come the subjects of the Ibiiisli Govern- 
ment. 

** The conduct of lileut. Col. Jackson, 
in command of the north- western column, 
being under investigation, bis l..ordsbip 
refrains for the present frutu in.ikiitg any 
remark upon the operations of tli.it p.u t of 
the force. 

** The Governor (General cannot omit 
to mention in (ids place, the endnent ser- 
vices of Lieiil. Coi, J. S. Fraser, to whom 
was entrusted the conduct of our iicgo- 
ciations with the meiny. ily the judi- 
cious arrangements which that officer 
adopted, the successes of the troops were 
ably seconded ; wliile his sul^sirjiient mea- 
sures, in adndnistering the affairs of the 
Coorg country, have been so discreet, and 
conciliatory, as to grdii for 1dm the coii- 
lideiice of the inhabitants, and to secure 
their entire and willing obedience. 

“ By command of Ills Exc. the lUgbt 
Hon. the Governor General. 

“ \V, II. Macnachtkn, 

“ Sec. to Governor General.** 
Proclamation. 

Whereas it is the unanimous wisli of 
the iniiahitants of Coorg to be taken under 
the protection of the llritish government, 
his £xc. the Right Hon. the Governor 
General has been pleased to resolve tiiat 
the territory heretofore governed by Veer 
Hajendcr Woodycr shall be transferred to 
■the Mop. Company. 

The inliabitanis are hereby assured that 
they shall not again be subjected to native 
rule ; that tlieir civil rights and religious 
usages will be respected, and that the 
greatest desire will invariably be shown 

Miut.Jofiir. N. S. VoL. 1 5. No.CO. 


by the British . Goyernment to augment 
their security, comfort, and happiness. 

(Signed) J. S. Fraser, Lt. Col. 

and Pol. Agent« 

Camp at Maddakarree, 7th May 1834. 

'We understand that Col. Fraser has 
been appointed commissioner in Coorg, 
and commandant of the troops in that pro- 
vince. — Mad. Herald t May 24, 

Tlie Coorg rajah has been lodged in the 
fort at Bangalore ; but, it is said, his ulti- 
mate destination is 'Vellore. 

The Courier relates that, “ as an evi- 
dence that he was not that tyrannical prince 
which some have represented him, it is 
said, it was distressing to hear the crying 
and lamentation of men, women, and 
cliildren upon the occasion.** The rajah 
is described as having a line commanding 
countenance, a fair complexion, a piercing 
eye, and well-proportioned form. 

'rii** Ifrnitd says that all the Coorg force 
is broken up ; the 3fjtli is to remain; all 
the otlier corps move to Bangalore, Man- 
galore, Cann.'inore, Bellary, and Shikar- 
pore. 

A private letter from Coorg states: — 
“ Five IVIussulmans of rank, who have 
been the great instig itors to all the raja’s 
late actions, have been taken. It appears 
that proof lias been ol'taineil that they were 
likewise the principal persons concerned 
in the ‘ Bangalore pig row*.* The raja’s sis- 
ter, almnt whom all this biisiTiess origi- 
nated, it is almost certain, will be placed 
on the niusnud. I saw lier at Bangalore, 
at flic liou.se of a lady of ranic at that sta- 
tion. She is if .'oiit twenty-four years of 
age, pretty, and very fair, and quite the 
lady, having something very distingue 
about her, and n|>]ieMrs exceedingly well- 
iidbrme<l for a native lady. She Jiad no 
scruples of silting unveiled in the presence 
of Kuropean gentlemen, and conversed 
with us sans ccr'Unojiir. Her husband W'as 
also present ; lie is a clown of a fellow, 
but is very slirewd and intelligent.” 

The first portion of the property cap- 
tured in Coorg is advertised to be sold at 
Bang.ilore on tlie 1 Glh June. It comprises 
richly embroidered Benares and Delhi silks, 
silver and ivory howdahs, two silver ele- 
phants two feet and a-half high, superb 
eleplumt rifles of extraordinary bore, by 
the first I.ondoii mibkers, a Jiigldy finished 
air-gun, hy Standeninayer, ** of liistorical 
interest,” &c, 

A party are still employed in digging 
for treasure. Twelve lakhs, in hard coin, 
is already in hand. 

OPERATIONS IN THE NORTHERN C1RCARS« 

F.X tract of a letter from Viziaiiagrum, 
dated 28tli April « The wars of the 
(2 E) 
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nortli, like those of the west^ are at an 
endy and although our official display has 
not told our doings, still we have had 
enough of trouble and botheration. Our 
greatest enemy has been the climate, which 
has proved of a most unhealthy nature. 
As for enemy, in the shape of human be- 
ings, we may say we have had none; the bill 
people of the Kimedy country have shown 
none of the pluck the Inhabitants orCoorg 
have. The Company, nevertheless, have 
gained much more from our labours than 
they will from the Coc^^ campaign. Pre- 
viously, the hilly pM of the Kimedy coun- 
try was co\isidered as incapable of tillage 
and fit only for the growth of jungle wood ; 
ill consequence - it y9j^ lightly taxed. The 
grasping disposition of ihe bill chiefs, who 
paid the tribute, was not willing to 
part even witli that little, and accordingly 
laid plots, the object of which was to show 
that they were unable to a realize a living, 
much less to pay tribute to Government. 
In furtherance of this, they hired villains 
to destroy by fire and to plunder one or two 
villages. The unfortunate ryots, of course, 
cried out their inability to pay their rents; 
the hill chiefs in turn spoke of theirs, al- 
though they had taken the lion*s share of 
the plunder and were regularly paid by 
those who were not robbed. Government 
has not drawn a rupee from several of the 
districts for years past. We were not long 
out till the collector realized a lac and a- 
half rupees, and lots of coin has since been 
collect^. In addition to this, a complete 
knowledge of the capabilities of the coun- 
try has been obtained, and it is found to be 
a most fertile one. The vegetable matter 
which undergoes decomposition on the 
hill^ and of course proves excellent ma- 
nure, is washed down on the plains by the 
monsoon, and rich crops are annually 
reaped in a country which was supposed 
to be nearly barren. Most of the rebel 
leaders have suffered death, and it is now 
considered that all matters will remain per- 
manently quiet. The hill-people proved 
an insignificant enemy, and ventured to 
offer the shadow of an opposition only, 
when the natural defences of the locality 
favoured them ; so that, in point of fact, 
there can be said to have been very little 
fighting. The troops are returni ng to can. 
tonment gradually, and in a very short 
time only a small force wilt remain out.** 

We learn by lettWa from Vizagapatam 
of the 7th, that the peace of the district was 
again disturbed in the south-east quarter, 
by the return of a doted rebel, named Pai. 
kcrow. This man is stated to have about 
600 followers, a number most probably 
exaggerated ; hut it is satisfactory to learn 
that, whereas in former instances tlie vi|. 
lagers flocked to every upraised standard of 
aevolt, they now, assured of our protection, 
are remaining perfectly qujet. Four com- 


panies, under Major Tolson, had morcheci 
against the rebel chief, and would soon set- 
tie his business if he did not take ^himself 
offin time. In Kimedy, the Jeringhy man, 
who shot poor Major Baxter, Is the only 
pcrfioii of note uncaptured ; they expect to 
nab him also in a few days. All accounts 
concur in warm applause of the masterly 
and efficient manner in which the settle- 
ment of these difficult and troublesome 
affairs has been managed by the commis- 
sioner, Mr. G. Russell.— ii/adra« Herald, 
May 17. 

A letter from Vizagapatam of tlie 1 2th 
May mentions that the party under Major 
Tolson, which went in quest of Paikerow, 
fell in with him on the 9th ; but lie dreaded 
the tussle and fled to the jungle. Three 
only of his party were killed and wounded, 
and two taken prisoners, without any loss 
on our side. These prisoners have given 
a most miseraltle description of the tna- 
rauding chief’s camp. Disappointed in all 
hopes of assistance from the villagers, they 
are reduced to almost a state of stiirva* 
tion. The fact speaks volumes for the 
utility of our interference. — Ibid., May 21. 

Some private letters respecting the opc»- 
rations in the Kimedy district appear in 
the Madias papers, wlilch make us regret 
extremely that no official details of them are 
published. The writers not only contra- 
dict each other regarding most important 
facts, but charge each other with false- 
hf>orl, notorious untruths,** ^c. Under 
these circumstances, we feel it to be the 
saftest course to defer recording these trails- 
actions till we luc-et with accounts worthy 
of reliance. 

We sulijoin, however, the particulars of 
Lieut. Sherard*s fall, by a writer in the 
Htn'ald, who signs himself Anti Hum- 
bug,*’ in contradiction of a preceding ac- 
count ; — 

** Regarding pobr Sherard’s death, 
' Ague,’ is altogether wrong ; it w'as at 
Walladah, and not Kimdevah, that this 
promising young officer fell, and Lieut. 
Haly was in command on that occasion. 
The first Walladah affair was in this wise : 
an attack was oi’dered,on the morning of the 
12th of January, on that strong-hold of the 
rebels, by tlie field post of Waranassy, 
under Lieut. Haly, and that of Kimdevah 
commanded by Lieut. Sherard, acting un- 
der Lieut. Haly’s orders. These detach- 
ments reached Walladah without opposi- 
tion, but, about an hour afterwards, a 
heavy fire was opened on our troops from 
the jungle and hills in the immediate vici- 
nity of the place. Lieut. Sherard was par- 
ticularly directed not to go outside the 
village, as exposure on the occasion could 
tend to no good, wiiere the foe was con- 
cealed. Unfortunately, poor Sherard neg- 
lected this advice, consequently was im- 
prudent, and his imprudence cost him his 
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life-'-'peace to his remains ! He was a no-> 
ble fellow, a good and a brave officer, and 
sperf(# gentUmn; the remarks of * the 
mean-spirited and pusillanimous * will 
never injure his memory.** 

MYSORE. 

We understand important cliangcs are 
about to be made in the government of 
Mysore. Mr. Casamaijor left the hills the 
other day to meet the rajah of Mysore, at 
Nunjingodc; to propose to his highness the 
advantage of giving up a portion of his 
country in lieu of the suhsiily of about 
thirteen lacs of Cantery pngodas ceded hy 
tlie treaty of 1799* Thesidisidy was seven 
lacs of star pagodas, 50,000 for pensions 
and four lacs for the sllledars. The por. 
Uon is the lion*s share, two-thirds, or the 
fouzdarics of Daiigalore, Chittledruog, 
and Nuggiir. On the return of Mr. C., 
it was in circulation that the rajah, in his 
interview, made some strong objections to 
the generous propositions of the Oovernor 
General. The revenue under the com. 
missioners has been nineteen and seven- 
teen lacs of pagodas nniuially, whereas 
it was twenty-four lacs when under the 
control of the rajah ; hut the calculation 
was to be taken according to the collection 
of the commission, wherehy the Govern- 
ment gets so many more dirty acres. The 
residency is to be rcduced.-.-ilA/d. Herald^ 
Apr. 2(i, 

The Ilernld of JMay 3 1st says, on the 
authority of u letter from Kangalorc, that 
the 35th and 48Ui N.I., which had march- 
ed for their respective destinations, had 
been halted hy an express from the Gover- 
nor General ; the cause was not iir.ifie 
public, but the most prevailing rumour 
was that some disturbance was brewing in 
Mysore. 

I’liorc is a party in Mysore of a dispo- 
sition opposed to every thing like order and 
peaceable government, ever on the look- 
out for opportunities to make evident their 
disposition. It was said, and we believe 
with truth, that had greater resistance been 
ullercd to the progress of the British troops 
in the Coorg country, such assistance as 
the Mysoreans had calculated upon and 
would very much have protracted the final 
termination of the war, a body of them 
were in readiness to join the Coorg people, 
and assist them in their endeavours to 
ol)lige the British troops to retrace their 
steps under circumstances the most disas- 
trous: but the Mysoreans were restrained 
by the pusillanimity and irresolution of the 
Coorg rajah himself, and the rapidity with 
which the British executed their every un- 
dertaking, and made conquest sure upon 
their own terms. But what the Mysoreans 
can be meditating now it is hard to conjec- 
ture : wemust therefore trust to time and 
other events to make public the cause which 
has led to the 35tb and 48U) N.I* being 


commanded to halt at the places where the 
express should reach them.*— Jl/hd. Chur., 
June 3. 

RUMOURED ARRAKOEMENTS. 

The Madras Herald says : “ Col. Briggs 
is to proceed to Mysore, and, conjointly 
with Mr. Macleod, to arrange matters 
there. Col. Stewart, from Hyderabad, to 
succeed Col. Brig^ at Nagpore : his own 
successor is not named. The Governor- 
general had intended visiting Madras the 
end of this month. His lordship now 
purposes remaining some time longer on 
the hills, and holding there the first assem- 
bly of the new supreme council. Col. 
Morison proceeds thither, as will also, it is 
expected, Mr. Macaulay immediately after 
his arrival at Calcutta. Our governor will 
of course be an extraordinary member of 
such council, according to the provisions 
of the new charter.** 

Mr. Macaulay disembarked on the lOtli 
June, under a salute of fifteen guns, from 
the fort. The Ami had a fine voyage of 
only three months, having left Falmouth 
on the 1 1th March. 

MAJOR CKN. M‘1)0WEI.L. 

It is our melancholy duty to recoid the 
death of one of the most gallant veterans 
of the Madras army. Major Gen. Sir A. 
McDowell, K <m: , who expired at his re- 
sidence at Guindy, on the night of the 
15ih inst., at the advanced age of seventy- 
three ! Coleinporary w’itli the oldest, and 
in his late high situation still in contact 
with the youngest, officers of our army, 
an uninterrupted period of service, extend, 
ing over above half a century, had made 
him the acquaintance, while his military 
talents had gained him the respect, and his 
private virtues the friendship of all; and 
it is amidst n sentiment of universal regret 
that, after a long, useful, and hniiourablc 
career, the gallant old soldier lias sunk to 
his final rest. — Mad. Ilenildy Mat/ 17. 

At the funeral, on the lO'th, wc under, 
stand that, through the oppressive heat on 
that day, about fifteen men of H.M. 63d 
regt. fainted. From the same cause, one 
Serjeant and two coiporals of that re};imctU 
were on the following daj/ laid in their 
graves I We record the simple but appall- 
ing fact, and add to it an ^lio of the pub- 
lic demand, what necessity there existed 
for marching these men out at the early 
hour of fbur-i-of tlieir being ordered 
under arms at a still earlier hour? ^ Ibid. ^ 
May 21. 

It has been observed by the oldest resi- 
dents of the place, that the severity of the 
land-winds during the present season is 
greater than has been known for many 
years past ;* yel, notwithstanding this, tlie 

• The Courier of May 16 states that, •• Seldom, 
until the arrival of the Doctor » has the thermome- 
ter been below 96« in the shade.'* ■ 





men of H.M/63d npirt^ recently erri 
from New South W«l<^ were marehed 
from, the Fort to St.. Geoi^e*s Churoli, a 
distance of about three miles, at four 
o'clock on the afternoon qf Friday last, to 
meet the cor^fsc of the late M^jor Oen. Sir 
A. McDowell, and that, ^:lhe natural 
consequence of Such an^ti^ect^sa^ expo- 
sure to the inclcmeii^ of 1!^ weather, ngd 
at a time of t)ie da^i^f^^ii ^b^^pt^f the 
sun is iniioh more^j^liprfub'ttVn inrtj^e* 
forenoon, ten^ pr .mOi^Vsui^ under tfie 
duty thus required of them ; ofwhicii num- 
,bcr three expij^d andi we|:e buried; on the 
foUowing^venin^J «.'^e ^S6 ^ u'ntlerstj^nd ‘ 
that from ten* td dfieen others w’erc taken * 
ill OH thc^^eturii iiome. '^Ve dare not 
trust ouiSe^iSs-Wth'^iyitijg^^^ feel on 

the present bccasimi^ mit we lu he per- 
mitted to ask^ if the life of a l^ritish sol> 
dier is of so little VMluC that he shall be 
ordered upon a duty of mere military eti- 
quette and ceremony, at a time and under 
circumstances which sliall place his life in 
jeopardy, if not deprive him of it altoge- 
ther? — Mad, Coiir.^ Mm/ 20. 


THE C'ATHOECC C'iIt/IU?JI. 

A meeting of the Homan Catholic com- 
munity of INIadras w'as held on the i^d J une, 
Mr. A. K. Ibuiileman in the chair, to con- 
sider the means of supplying the want of 
English preachers, when a memorial to the 
House of Commons was agreed to, wherein 
ic is represented that many of the memo* 
rialists are persons of distinction, moving 
in the higher spheres of society : That they 
arestedfast in llieir allegiance to the Crown 
of Great Britain, and have invariably 
proved themselves faitlifiil and loyal sub- 
jects : That they have felt deeply, and yet 
borne patiently, the extensive evils which 
have resulted from th.e want of a ('atholic 
priesthood well initiated into English li- 
terature ; That the English language is 
the only language sudicicntly familiar to 
them : That the Catholic priesthood of this 
-place is almost exclusively composed of 
clergymen of the Italian and French na- 
tions, and of natives of Goa, who are not 
acquainted with the English language to 
any degree to enable them to extend the 
sphere of their spiritual usefulness to that 
large fold of Christians which has been 
committed to their charge: That a great 
portion of the memorialists is composetl of 
East- Indians, who make the English 
chiefly the medium of comtnunication : 
That for want of mini^em who can impart 
the comforts of religion ;i||||;pug!i the means 
of the only language Mfleraily understood, 
numerous Catboltcailiye in a state of irre- 
ligion, and at thwawful moment of death 
quit this earthly libode without any of those 
spiritual graces so necessary to their eter- 
nal salvation : That, though at present ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment, of similar pri- 


‘ vilegea, they view with pleasure and 
gratitude tliose acts of his Majesty's and 
the Hon, Company's GovernmentsMhicli 
afford the means of moral and religious 
instruction to British subjects in India, of 
the Protestant and Presbyterian faith, 
through a well-educated and well-main- 
tained English clergy ; and they pray the 
House to take (heir case into consideration, 
an^ $npply (he w'ant they so much feel, by 
cauV’ng Roman Catholic clergymen to be 
seiit out from the United Kingdom, and 
maintained in India. 


IDOL IS THE XIUNRO CHOULTRY. 

A wrilcr in the Mn(lra& Courier states 
that an idol has been set up in the choul- 
try built by Government at Gooty, in ho- 
nour of Sir Thomas ]Muuro. He adds ; — 
** This is but one of the many instances 
which, to my knowledge, exist in the Bel- 
lary district, of a public display of respect 
for Hindooism. It is to be lamented that 
the government is not more catholic in 
spirit, and that they should give their sanc- 
tion to the rep:iir of heathen temples nil 
over the country, when they arc unable to 
afford pro}>er nccomuiodatinn at public 
worsliip for their Christian subjects," 

Another writer rectifies this statement ns 
follows — “ 1 am grieved to say, tlie infor- 
mation is correct as to its general outline ; 
but, instead of oncidol, there arc ^w*f>; and, 
instead of being recently placed there, they 
were placed there by permission so long 
ago as September 1832, since whicli time 
poojah has been made to them. 1 think 
the mistake as to the time originates in 
mistaking Gliooly for Putticondali (the vil- 
lage in which Sir 'f. M. died), in which 
place apeltali has been built from the same 
principle as the choultry, and in which, I 
am given to understand, a very ancient 
image, brought from a long distance, has 
been very receittly plac€Ml. I cannot posi- 
tively fintl out from whence it was brought ; 
but this I know — it is tliere.*’ 

SrORTlNQ IN THE NElLailEARlES. 

Extract of a Idler from Ootacainund : — 
“ There is excellent shooting here ; snipes, 
woodcock^’, partridges, peafowls, jungle- 
fowls, hares, elks, and bears, are abundant ; 
tigers arc numerous, and not very agree- 
able neighbours. 1 lately w'ent to one 
tiger-hunt, and, please God, I shall never 
go to another. I was posted on a rock, in 
company with an old hand, an experienced 
sportsman, and, after waiting a short time, 
I saw the tiger we were in search of com- 
ing down directly upon us. I pointed 
him out to my companion on the rock, 
who without delay scrambled down, 
mounted his pony, and galloped away, de- 
siring me to follow ; but it was too late 
either to pursue his steps or his advice ; so, 
piiUiog a bold face on the matter, and 
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screwing up. my courage to the sticking at $0 

point, I fired both barrels of my gun at the cusConi/* 

* . f I-! ^ - 


anima^ps he was approaching, but ineffec- 
tually. Upon this, the tiger, becoming 
enraged, charged me. I, seeing no othe(* 
means of escape, rolled myself down the 
rock, which is about thirty feet in height, 
my enemy pursuing me. On reaching 
the bottom, the tiger luckily scampered off 
into the jungle, and left me with a sprajiied 
ancle to walk away as well as 1 could. 
The party, who at a short distance wit- 
nessed the wliole proceeding, gave me up 


TURVS7ANCK IN TRAVANCOBJS, 

The JMras Gazette of Mdy 21th pub. 
liahes a letter. from a correspondent, dated 
Quilon^ coqip|aining of the custom of ar- 
bitrarily seizing, .without payment, or 
U|>on a nominal payment, poultry, k’sli,. 

i^nd Other aMicIps of food, from the 
inhabitants, to supply the ta{)je of the act- 
ing resi(ient ‘of Travanedre and Cochin, 
and his establishment. The*allegatioii.<?, if 
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y, despair, ami were upon tlie vei) eye of 'capable of proof, *ftuld indeed go far to 


firing upon the tiger as we were rolling 
over the rock within a few inches of each 
other. This affair has given me a disgust 
for tiger-hunting, as I have no iiicliiiaiiou 
again to run the hazard of being devoiirt d 
by a wild beast, or of breaking my neck in 
tumbling over precipices, or of being sliot 
by my rriends attcMiipting to save my life. 
Our licngallce tiger-shooting is lame kind 
of sport when compared with this dare- 
devil pastime of our Mull brethren on the 
Neilgherries.” 


A report is in circulation that we are to 
have no less than .sir more attornies from 
England by the next arrivals ! 'fliose who 
are already admitted, we believe, find it 
is easier to hope than to he employed. The 
supply even now by far exceeds the de- 
mand. What golileii ])rospecls the new 
comers must have ! Wliy, if matters pro- 
ceed in this way, wc shall have more attor- 
nies than auctioneers. Dot there are few 
evils that do not produce? some good. One 
advantage of these swarms must, wc ap- 
prehend, be — cheap law; and if so, the 
effect is a cunsiininiation devoutly to he 
wished. — Mafi. (Utz., Mat/ 17. 


rir.i;ui:M tax. 


establish a system of. plunder' demanding 
immediate correction. , ? . • 

A representation to 'the vcjHng* resident 
(Col. K. Cadogan},^froni ,3ifn peter Van- 
spall, of V^irkally, (afiparently the same as 
the anonymous writer), is appended to the 
letter, wherein it is stated that a number of 
the resident’s people had seized and carried 
away, without ])aymcnt in some cases, in 
others on throwing down an eightli of the 
bazar value, a grtrsit number of poultry and 
eggs belonging to the writer’s mother and 
other villagers; that Mr. Robert Mackay, 
head of the Qnilon police, had confined a 
village-woman, whose cries had given no- 
tice of the seizure of the poultry, by 
wliich some were secured; that Mr. Alac- 
kay is in the habit of sending his peons to 
seize poultry, sheep, fish, &e. for the use 
of gentlemen travellers; and that the poor 
natives of India have no other means of 
procuring a piece of new cloth, or mate, 
rials for covering a hut, huthy the produce 
of the sale of a hen or kid, which lliey rear 
for that very purpose, ami share with it 
their rough food, and to ileprive therefore 
a poor Jndian of his poultry or cattle 
amounts exactly to the burning his hut 
over his he:id, and driving him naked to 
perish in the streets. The writer entreats 
rctlress, and adds that the letter is sent by 
the vill.’igc- woman whom Mr. Mackay had 
ill -treated. 


An anonymuiis writer in the Almiras 
Ilemhl, referring to the orders from home 
for the abolition of the pilgrim-tax, states : 
— At the great feast at Ilumpee, last 
month (April), the pilgrim-tax was col- 
lected the same as ever, and I understand 
it has been a more profitable year than last. 
The Company’s sepoys were there as usual, 
ostensibly to keep the peace ; but, had 
tliey been under arms ready to act, they 
would have kept the peace quite as well as 
parading on each side the car, and making 
a part of the procession. And I have every 
reason to believe, that nothing hut the 
firmness and Christian feeling on the part 
of the officer commanding them prevented 
their being used, as they were the year be- 
fore, in compelling the people by force to 
draw the car. I know the native aiUhori- 
ties applied for them for that very purpose, 
and were equally astonished and chagrined 


The reply to this letter, signed “ E. Ca- 
dognn, acting resident,” is as follows : — 
Memorandum — Mr. Peter Vanspall is 
requested to inform his mother that her 
complaints should be made at the office of 
the superintendent of police at Quilon.” 
The individual, to whom tlie applicant is 
here referred, is the very person against 
whom the complaint was made ! 

Hereupon, Mrs. Vanspall, who repre- 
sents herself to be widow of his Nether- 
land majesty’s late resident on the coasts 
of Madura and Malabar, addressed a me- 
morial to the governor-general at Hanga- 
lore, annexing a copy of the complaint 
made by her son against Serjeant Mackay 
to the acting resident, and of the memo- 
randum received in reply, and entreating 
his lordship to issue orders for the aboli- 

« Alleccil to be a pensioned serjcaiit, »*old, iii- 
fimi, and illiterate.” 
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iion of the atrocious custom of seising 
and carrying away articles of food without 
paynaent or without due payment, in order 
to supply the table of the rich at the ex« 
|)ense and ruin of the poor.*’ 

• The private secretary of the governor, 
general states, in reply, that, as the acting 
resident at Travancore and. Cochin is still 
subject to the control of the government 
of Fort St. George, the complaint has been 
transferred for the consideration and orders 
of tlie governor of that presidency. 


RAMAN TAMBY AND THE IiEWAN OF TRA- 
VANCORE. 

We have more than once alluded to the 
cruel imprisonment of Raman Tainby, 
by the dewan of TravanCore ; and wc 
should be guilty of the grossest violence to 
our own principles did we suffer an oppor- 
tunity to pass without dragging the case of 
this unhappy man again and again before 
the notice of persons in authority. It is 
in the power of the resident to look into 
the whole matter, to institute an examina. 
tion into the cause of his imprisonment, 
and to insist upon tlie impartial adminis. 
tration of justice. Will he refuse to exer- 
cise the functions of his office when a fel. 
low creature languishes in prison from 
brutal tyranny inflicted upon him by as 
brutal a creature of the passing day ? 
Since we last noticed the subject, wc are 
informed that Raman Tamby was suddenly 
taken from the Quilon jail, and carried 
into the presence of the dewan and his 
creatures. Here a paper was handed to 
him, which he was commanded to sign. It 
purported to be a declaration from Raman 
Tamby that he would no more intci fercor 
have any communication with the Chris- 
tian missionaries residing within the Tra. 
vuncore government. This Raman Tamby 
refused to execute. The peons were tlien 
ordered to seize liiin. He offered a stout 
resistance, but was ultimately overpowered, 
secured, and consigned again to prison. 

The inhabitants of Travancore are said 
to be unanimous in their hate against the 
present dewan. Petition after petition has 
been forwarded against liim to the Madras 
government and to the govcriior-general, 
and the unqualified curse of a whole nation 
seems at last likely to check , the guilty ca- 
reer of the lawless miscreant. It appears 
to be the general o^nibn that Soohrow 
must go. Conscience strikes him even 
now. Tlie guard of honour hitherto al- 
lowed him has withdrawn, and the 
troops ordered to i^urn to head -quarters 
at ^ilon. Kb>;Mon has been assigned 
for this. Soobrbw posted a person off to 
inquire into cause, but no reply was 
^iven. This has thrown tlie wortliy func- 
tionary into great consternation, and he is 
said to augur his own downfiilK— i/ad. 
Gaz*i Jwm 4 . 


CAPTAIN DICKINSON. 

Capt. John' Dickinson (Mad. Artill.), 
commissary of ordnance at Bangalore, 
against whom certain serious offences of a 
transportable nature were charged, and 
whose conduct was about to be investigated 
by a military tribunal, has absconded, 
leaving his wife and family behind. Ho 
was traced as far as Arcot, but beyond 
that tliere were no traces of him. He is 
said to have escaped through the ingenuity 
of a lady. The story runs thus the lady 
applied to the police officer at Bangalore 
for a passport, intimating her intention to 
start immediately for Pondicherry, and re- 
questing that the necessary instructions 
might l)e forwarded to have bearers posted 
for her at every stage, as well as a guard, 
AS she intended travelling alone. Capt. 
Dickinson, disguised as a female, took 
the lady's place in the palanquin, (while at 
home he was represented as sick, confined 
to his chamber), and travelled unques- 
tioned till he reached his destination, 
where a vessel was in readiness to receive 
him, in which, it is supposed, he has sailed. 

iSotttibaL). 

LAW. 

SupuERiE Court, April 2, 

Vcljee, Giincss, Trimbuck (men), and 
Saker and Valcc (women), were indicted 
for feloniously wounding Nanee, the 
wife of Trimbuck. of the fisherman and 
liammal caste. It appears that the prose- 
cutrix, being beaten by her husband soon 
after marriage, left him, for which she 
was put out of her caste, but was readmit, 
ted on payment of lifiy-five rupees, and 
returning to her husband. Veljee endea- 
voured to seduce her (apparently with the 
connivance of her husband), and, on her 
refusal, she was again beaten, and agaiii 
left her husband. The latter, w'ilh Veljee 
and the other ])risoncrs, went to the place 
where she had taken refuge, tied her up, 
and beat her cruelly. They then stripped 
her naked, and heated a bill-hook, with 
which they burnt the poor creature in a 
manner which does not admit of being 
particularized. Dr. Keys, assistant sur- 
geon, humanely administered relief, and 
probably (as she stated) saved her life. 

The prisoners, who did not deny the 
outrage, were found gt/tV/y, and sentenced 
to fourteen years* transportation. The 
chief justice observed that he had never 
known a case of graver cruelty* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE COOLIES OF KATTYWAR. 

Within the last few years, great insecu* 
rity has attended the transmission of mer- 
chandize througli the territories to the 
north and east of the Gulf of Cambay, on 
their way to the northward. To prove the 
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degree of risk in forwarding specie to 
Malwa, we need only mention, that Mar- 
warries in the bazar here, who had been 
in tlie habit of guaranteeing its delivery at 
some of the principal towns in tlie interior 
for a premium of about two per cent., 
were obliged, some time since, to increase 
the charge to similar risks very consider, 
ably beyond even that high rate. This 
state of things, however, though repeat- 
edly brought to the notice of government, 
was not easily remedied, as the northern 
route passed through the territories of seve. 
ral small but almost independent chiefs, in 
which government could only exercise ati 
indirect authority: and consequently, M'hcrc 
offenders against the public peace, from 
corrupt motives, or the want of a good 
police, were seldom detected and still 
more nirely punished. In 18150, however, 
an attempt was made to correct the evil. 
A high court of criminal judicature was 
established in Kattywar, consisting of the 
political agent in Giizcrat and the principal 
chiefs of the country ; and the institution 
appears at last to have had the desired 
effect ; for a large gang of Coolies on a 
niaratiding expedition Were recently cap- 
tured and brought to punislinient before it. 
An account of the trial, which is now 
before us, shows in a striking light the 
unsettled state of the country, and the 
open way in which robbery is eflcctcd. 
The witnesses, most of whom belonged to 
the gang, deposed to a nunoiir having 
been spread Ihrouglioiit their district, that 
a large number of camels with mer- 
chandize were to stop at a neighbouring 
village on a given day. Upon this, a 
gang of upwards of a hundred persons was 
suddenly collected to attack them. No 
leaders appear to have been necessary for 
the purpose ; at least it is positively stated 
that there vvcrc none in the gan^ ; but the 
population of the country seems to hai'e 
collected, as if by instinct, for plunder. 
One individual states, he was proceeding 
about his usual occupation, when, observ- 
ing the gang pass near him, he determined 
to join them ; another acknowledges hav. 
ing collected ten or a dozen persons in bis 
village, and then proceeding to meet the 
gang, apparently without any invitation ; 
a third states, ** I was sitting in my vil- 
lage, and saw people from Dussaraand the 
surrounding villages running ; 1 inquired 
where ^hey were going to, and was told 
* to plunder camels belonging to mer- 
chants.* I then set out with my nephew 
and joined them,** — Cour.^/tr, 29. 


THE ELPHINTOME PROFESSORSHirS. 

The subscribers to the fund for estab- 
lishing tlie Elphinstonc Professorships, 
and the friends of Native Education, will 
be happy to learn that the liberality of Go- 
Yeriixnent has enabled the committee to 


make arrangements, which, it is hoped, 
will remove the principal difficulty that 
has prevented the wishes of the subscribers 
from being carried into effect. We men- 
tioned, some time ago, that Mr. Elphin- 
stone, who had been requested to engage 
the professors, could not find any gentle- 
man, with the requisite acquirements, who 
would accept the situation on the salary 
offered, lls. 8CX) per mensem. This cir- 
cumstance, joined to the fact of no professor 
having been engaged up to the date of the 
last advices from England, appears to have 
rendered it necessary to raise the scale of 
remuneration ; and the munificence of Go- 
vernment has enabled the committee to fix 
it at Us. 1 ,000 per mensem, which, it is 
hoped, will he a sufficient inducement to 
a competent person to accept the office.-— 
J)urpuny May 2 , 

CORlllIVTlOM OF NATIVE OFFICERS. 

It is with pain that we remark, in the 
Gavevnmcnl Ga:^:llc of Thursday, four 
more dismisbals of high native officials fur 
bribery and corruption. These constantly 
increasing proofs of the untrustworthiness 
of the Uruhinins for employments arc mat- 
ter for deep and serious reflection to the 
w'armest advocates for native elevation.— 
Gaz. May 31. 


<£rri;lon. 

LEUISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

On the 22d May» the first meeting of 
the First I^egislativc Council was held at 
the King*s House, Colombo. The de- 
bates were not only coiulucted with open 
<Ioors, but every assistance was afforded to 
enable persons known to be connected with 
the press, lake correct notes of w hat- 
ever might transpire ; a table with writing 
niaterials was appropriated to tJjis pur- 
pose, and which was jilaced adjoining the 
council table, by order of the Governor, 
who, with much affability, made the same 
known. The proceedings of the day ap. 
pear at length in tlie Ceylon Government 
Gazelle. 

After reading the standing rules and 
orders,* for the regulation of the debates, 

The President (the Governor) addres- 
sed the Council as follows : ** Gentle- 
men of the Legislative Council, 1 beg to 
lay before you the following draft of an 
ordinance for improving the police within 
the Town, Fort and four Gravets and Har. 
hour of Colombo, and for consolidating 

* Amongit which it is provided, that printed 
copies of proi>o8ed ordinances shail be sent to the 
members ten days before the summoning of the 
council; that the documents necessary for the 
discussion thali be laid upon the table by the 
Governor ; that the hour of meeting shall be one 
o’clock, and four that of a^ournment; that each 
ordinance shall be read a first and second time : 
and that no member shall speak twice, except In 
explanation or reply. 
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ami atneiidhij' the laws relating to the 
same* 1 need not remind you, that a dis- 
cussion will, if you deem it necessary, 
take place on the principle of the ordi- 
nance, as distinct from its details, and a 
vote be taken as to the expediency of bring, 
ing in such an ordinance. Many of the 
clauses contained in this ordinance enact 
what is already in operation under the di- 
rection of the Executive Government. 
There are others whicli are new, but it has 
been thought desirable to combine them in 
one legislative enactment. The principle 
w'hich pervades this ordinance is that of 
well guarded responsibility. It is perhaps 
impossible, in an ordinance of this nature, 
to avoid enactments which are or appear to 
be arbitrary, hut the best security for the 
public is -to insure a full measure of re- 
sponsibility being applied to any party 
executing any act beyond tlie spirit of tiie 
bill. 1 now move tliat this ordinance be 
read a first time.** This was resolved ac- 
cordingly. 

The president then moved that votes be 
taken on cadi clause successively. 

A discussion then took place as to the 
details of the din'erent clauses, some of 
which were amended. We subjoin the 
most material points discussed, which will 
shew the freedom with which measures are 
to be canvassed in this council. 

The Jluditor General moved, as an amend- 
ment to the seventh clause, that the fol- 
lowing words should he inserted: and 

such persona should be entitled to fair and 
reasonable remuneration for such frivolous 
and vcxiiliouH arrest or detention, when 
duly proved.’* 

The Chief Justice (Sir Clias. iMarsIialt) 
earnestly objected to this amendment : it 
assumed that jJtJtsons were denied those 
remedies which the liw already gave — he 
considered the words to be utterly super- 
lliious, anti therefore highly cbjectonahle. 

It w'as also pointed out that one of the 
amendments proposed, expressly provided 
that the police should not only be subject 
to the civil damages which the law already 
gave, but also to such as the court might 
see fit to award. 

The AudUor General (Mr, Marshall) ob- 
served, that the clause as it stood admitted 
the probability of frivolous and vexatious 
complaints, yet no provision was made for 
compensation to the person injured, lie 
could not but consider It as extremely op. 
pressive, that a person, who had been so 
apprehended, should he simply told by l!i.* 
superintendent that he was at liberty to 
go. He was. of opinion that the superin- 
tendent sltpuld make compensation, and 
have the power of imposing a fine on the 
police offleer, for the purpose of making 
such compehsation. 

The CAif^ Justice was decidedly opposed 
to such a provision, as altogether illegal. 
It Went to give the superintendent magiste- 
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tial powers inconsistent' with the charter. 
He could confidently say that, if the police 
officer refused to pay the fine so imposed, 
and appealed to the District Court,, it 
would refuse to enforce it, even if enactcxl 
in the ordinance, and he was confident 
that such a decision must be supported by 
a higher tribunal: the only remedy, 
therefore, was a civil action, 

Tlie AudUor Geticral said — every body 
knew the difficulty experienced in prose- 
cuting a civil action in this colony.** 

The Chiif Justice was sorry to hear such 
an inipututzon on the administration of jus- 
tice ill this colony, and could only imagine 
that Mr. Miirshnll hud been a mo.tt unfor. 
lunate suitor. 

The Vi-esident closed the discussion by 
observing, that it was imjjossible Mr. Mar- 
shall could be ignorant that it was in the 
pow'er of parties to sue us paupers,' and 
that all parlies substautiuting their com- 
plaints would he entitled to costs. 

T.iC danse passed as originally amended. 

Tiie Colonial Sea el ary (Mr. Anstruthcr) 
proposed, ns an nmeiuitncnt to the 27tii 
clause, the insertion of llie words, ** uo- 
tliiug in tins ordinance contained shall be 
ci>n->triicd to iitlcifcre uilh the jurisdiction 
of the competent, ij.ililary authority, rela- 
tive to the fortifications of the place.** 

'i’lie ChieJ' Jnslicc o[)posod, in the most 
unqiiiditied inaniUM', the introduction of 
this reservation. lie considered that no 
enactment of tins nature could in any way 
iiitei fere. with the right vested in the crown 
*hy the common law. If tliero was one 
prirogative of the crow n more distinctly 
cidined ihaii another, it was that which 
secured to it the ahsolute control over all 
fortifical^i.Ms. It was even entitled, in cases 
of emerge;:cy, to Icvd all huildiiigs which 
would ohsti ui't the defences. Independently 
however of this right, if the privileges of 
the crown were in any luauner interfered 
with, he would prefer tli.it it should he 
remedied by the executive government, 
instead of being provided for in an enact- 
incut of this imtiire. In the debate on 
formes clauses, he Iiad opposed certain 
amendments on the ground of their being 
useless, and his legal education had taught 
him to look upon any superfluous legisla. 
tioii as absolutely mischievous. It was 
difficult to conceive how much inconve- 
nience might arise from the introduction of 
unnecessary words. 

Major- Gen. Sir John fCihon supported 
the amendment. He contended that some 
of the clauses did most clearly coni'er upon 
the superintendent of police and surveyor- 
general a power of interfering for the re- 
moval of nuisances and encroachments 
w't'hin (he fortress of Colombo. He did 
not for a moment contemplate any impro- 
per interference from Mr. Norris, but it 
was possible that some of his successors 
might not be men of the same temper and 
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character. It had been admitted by some 
persons that the proposed amendment was 
only superfluous. He could not agree to 
that opinion ; but granting this to be the 
case, he was at a loss to see any well- 
founded objection to the inset tioii of what 
would do no harm. His sole oitjcct was 
to prevent any impleasant collision be- 
tween the civil and military authorities. 

The Survci/or- General {Mr. Norris) beg- 
ged to say, as some allusion had been matte 
to the possibility of interference on tbe part 
of bis department, that he could not con- 
template such a possibility. lie was con. 
yinced that this ordinance conrerred no such 
power. No civil engineer in any part of 
the world would venture to inler/erc with 
fortifications. 

Tlje Governor hoped his friend the Ma- 
jor-General would consent to the with- 
drawal of the amendment, as the explana- 
tion of the Chief Justice had satisfied his 
eiccllcncy that the military autborhies 
were not interfered with ljy the enactment. 

Tlie Major-. General regretted that it was 
not in bis power to accede to Ins excellen- 
cy’s proposal. 

The Colonial Secretary felt it to be his 
duty to withdraw the projiosed amendment. 
He had consented to its introduction un- 
der the impression that, although unneces. 
sary, it was open to no serious objection. 
The arguments of tlic Chief Justice had, 
however, convinced him of the propriety of 
the omission. 

The Majors General had heard no argu. 
meiit to prove that the clause was objec- 
tionable. 

The Auditor- General^ who was also of 
opinion that no advantage would be gained 
by the enactment, agreed, however, with 
the Major-General, that no argiiinent had 
been stated against its insertion. 

The Colonial Secretary observed tiint the 
Chief Justice had stated two distinct 
grounds of objection, which were still un- 
answered. 

The Chief Justice said that the IMajor- 
General had been pleased to observe that 
he had heard no good reasons for altering 
liis opinion respecting the amendment. 
He (Sir C. Marshall) was at a loss to con- 
ceive any stronger objection than the fact 
of its utter inutility. As he had said be- 
fore, the military anthoiity is protected 
from all interference by tlie prerogative 
which the king possesses under the com- 
mon law ; and he w'as confident that the 
Council would, in agreeing to this amend - 
mens expose themselves to a most severe 
rebuke from the authorities in Kngland, 
for having ventured to legislate on a mat- 
ter so far above the limits of the powers 
vested in them. He could not cotnpre- 
Iwnd this extreme jealousy of interference 
which the Major-General appeared to en- 
tertain. 

Mr. Tumour (acrent for the central 
>4 seat . N . S. Vox.. 1 5 -N 0.60. 
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province) observed tliat, under the ex- 
planation now given by the highest 
legal authority of the island, it appeared 
that the object the major-general had in 
view' w'as not only amply secured by the 
common law', hut that the adoption of the 
present would positively tend to prejudice 
the jurisdiction contended for in every 
other case in which the IocmI legislature did 
not specifically reserve that jurisdiction, 
lie, therefore, was now' prepared to vote 
for the rejection of the amendment, which, 
under diilerent impressions, he had acceded 
to ill another pbice. 

The am end men t was neg.aiivod, and the 
bill was fiuidly passed. 

On a subsequent day, on an ordinance 
entitled “ A Uegulatioii to consolidate 
and amend the I.aw'S ns to the Assessment 
Tax on Houses and Carts,** w'hicli appears 
to be very unpalatable to the community, a 
W'arm discussion took place. The Calomha 
Observer remarks : “ Our readers will 

have seen, with satisfaction, the strenuous 
manner in which the auditor-general op- 
]iosed some of the obnoxious clauses of 
the two ordinances, and it would have 
been more to the credit of llio-.e who dif- 
fered in opinion from him, if they bad at- 
tempted to refute bis assertions otlicrwise 
than by sarcasm ; but it would seem that 
some of the members are inelined to carry 
the domineering spirit which they exhibit 
in their own departments into the council 
chamber.’* 

A petition from certain inhabitants of Co- 
lombo to the Governor, against this orrli. 
nance, states that it **will be highly oppres- 
sive in its operation, ruinous to a great por- 
tion ot' the community, and blast at once 
the hopes held out to the public of the obo- 
liiioii of this tax ; they therefore most earn- 
estly but humbly submit, that the public 
ought no longer to be hurtbened with the 
said MX, nor the proposed ordinance carried 
into efleer,” for reasons which they as- 
sign at some length, namely, that the tax 
is unnecessary for the purpose of repairing 
and ligliting the roads ; that the public 
ought not to be burtliened with its other 
object, the police ; that the tax offers an 
i III pediment to building and improvement; 
tliat the tax is an unpopular one in Eng. 
land ; that the provisions of the new' law 
are more severe and oppressive tlian the 
old, since power is given to conicopolies 
of ciitcheries to levy the tax by distress, 
and to impose a fine for delay of payment ; 
that it »vas the intention of the Home Go- 
vernment that the tax should be abolished, 
instead of which it was made harsher than 
ever, &c. 

The Governor, in reply, stated that the 
alioliiiun of the assessment being a question 
which cannot be discussed without express 
authority from the secretary of state, he had 
not thought fit to bring it under the cW- 
(2 F) 
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sideration of the legislative council, but 
would transmit the petition to the secretary 
of state, with such recomiiiendation as he 
may consider expedient. 

The merchants of Colombo have trans- 
mitted a petition to the secretary of state, 
complaining of their exclusion from the 
legislative council, contrary to tl)e declared 
intentions of his Majesty. They observe, 
** Tliat, in an address madehy hisExcelleti- 
cy to the official members of the legislative 
council, on the 2f>th February last, his 
Excellency stated (seep. 24) that, in pur. 
suance of the discretion confuled in him, 
he had felt it his duty to delay the selec- 
tion of the six unofficial members, until he 
should receive an answer to a communica- 
tion made by him to the secretary of stale 
of his reasons for that duty; — that on the 
appearance of this speecli in 
Gazelle your n^emoriaiists considered it 
their duty to address his excellency, and 
requested him to favour your memo- 
rialists with the reasons for delaying 
the appointment of the unofficial members, 
to which his excellency was pleased to an- 
swer, that as he conceived himself exclu- 
sively responsible to the secretary of state 
for any communication which he may 
have made to him on the subject of the 
legislative council, his excellency did 
not consider it expedient to comply with 
the request of your memorialists, to be 
favoured with his reasons for not tilling up 
the unofficial members thereof.’* They, 
therefore, earnestly pray “ that the fore- 
going grievances may bo submitted to the 
gracious consideration of his Majesty, and 
that his excellency the Governor may he 
directed to carry into immediate etlect the 
instructions conveyed to him respecting 
the legislative council, so strongly recom- 
mended by the commissioners of enquiry.” 

The Observer cites the following extracts 
from a letter to the memorialists from the 
colonial secretary : In the address which 
bis excellency made to the legislative 
council on the 26th February, he referred 
not only to the instructions of March 
183.3, which bad been printed and laid 
before Parliament, but to other instruc- 
tions, equally binding on him, which he 
bad received from his Majesty tlirough the 
secretary of state, and vvhich had not been 
laid before Parliament.— ^He explained to 
the legislative council, that, by virtue of 
the di.fcre/ib7i vested in him by these in- 
structions, he bad delayed the appointment 
of the six unofficial members .* these in- 
structions have not been publi-^bed here, as 
his excellency has as yet received no sanc- 
tion either express or implied for such pub- 
lication.*' It is remarked upon this : 

** From the above it would appear that 
the onus rests upon Ills Majesty's minis- 
ters, and lest the House ‘ of Commons 


tlioiild have been deceived in this point, the 
extract has been forwarded to some mem- 
t>era of Parliament, with a request to maku 
inquiries of the secretary of state, in order 
that himself and the members may be 
satisfied on this bead ; and it will call for 
some comment should any t'urtber instruc- 
tions have issued between the 20th March, 
the date of the commission, and the 19th 
August 1 833, the date of the return to the 
motion of Mr. Hume; and unless such 
further powers, instructions, or authori- 
ties, have been granted c^er the 20tli 
March 1833 there cannot exist a doubt as 
to the illegality of the council ; as the di- 
rections are, that the councils shall be re- 
spectively constituted as directed by the 
instructions herewith given, or to such fur- 
ther powers, &c. at a future time, Ac. 
We, however, give another extract on this 
bead : — * The memorial doi’s not refer to 
any instructions except those of March 
1833 : and as those instructions convey no 
sort of discretion as to delay, it would 
appear that inference was intended to be 
drawn that his excellency had acted with- 
out due authority ; hut whether this in- 
ference, which would go to question the 
legality of the legislative council as at pre- 
sent constituted, were ititendcd or not, it is 
sufficient for his excellency to declare tluit 
he has acted in strict conformity with his 
Majesty’s instructions, and that the legis- 
lative council as at present temporarily com- 
posed of the nine official members, is as 
efficient, as regards the exercise of its 
functions, and the validity of its acts, as it 
will be when it shall consist of the full com- 
pliincMit of fifteen members. In both cases 
it will derive its existence and its legality 
from one and the same source, viz, in^ 
struciiuns received from his Majesty,* ’* The 
Observin' adds : ** Towards the conclusion 
of the said remarks on the memorial, we 
observe expressions which would not bo to- 
lerated in private correspondence without 
explanation ; and which has very much the 
appearance of 7narkcfl disresiH'Ct, and in 
our opinion only adds something like 
insult to injury ; but this we expect will 
not deter the merchants from persevering 
in that spirit of independence, which sti- 
mulated them in the first instance to take 
up the cause of the public.” 


Mauritius. 

Tlie Cemien contains very copious de- 
tails of the trial of M. M, Brodelet, Fe- 
nouillot, Keating, Robillard, and Grande- 
mange, ill the Supreme Court, for an 
attempt or a plot to subvert the government, 
by force of arms and civil war. This trial 
excited intense interest and lasted from the 
10th to Uie 28tli of March. The prisoners 
had undergone a confinement of seven 
months; 150 witnesses .were subpesned, 
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1101110 of whom had ftliown so great a re- 
luctance to attend, that a sort of proclania- 
Lion bad l)eeD found necessary to compel 
tJieni to appear t^fore the court. The pro- 
secution was conducted by Mr. Jercraie, 
the deCcnce by Messrs. d*£pt nay, Koenig, 
Parrot, Dupont, and Desmarais. Ou the 
29th, after the judges had deliberated two 
hours and a half, tlic three judges and 
three assessors declared tlie prisoners not 
guUlj/t and they were set at liberty : this 
decision is final, as there is no appeal from 
the Supreme Court. 

The minute of the court, on the charge 
brought against the judges by Mr. Jeremie, 
has been published in the Cerncen, It 
contains some very severe remarks upon 
tlie charge,* which, us wc have before 
•Stated, was rejected by tlie Governor and 
iCouncil. 

** It is with the most poignant regret** 
it observes, ** that the court feels itself 
called on to declare that, from all that has 
been developed during the present inves- 
tigation, the challenge of the procurcur 
and advocate.geiieral appears to have been 
preferred without due deliberation and 
consideration, and that careful and rigid 
inquiry into the circumstances, which the 
gravity and importance of the subject, and 
respect for bis own character and reputa- 
tion as a public officer, alike demanded, but 
it has been brought forward on insuffi. 
cient grounds, appearing to aiise chiefly 
out of vague rumours and suspicions, and 
. in terms so highly otfeiisive and injurious 
to the judges, that, bad they been used by 
any private person or practising lawyer, 
the court would have felt it a bouiiden 
and imperative duly to visit the oflence 
with the utmost extent of punishment that 
the laiv allows. The witnesses in support 
of the ehallengc have not borne out the 
clnirges preferred in it, and the inconsi. 
derateness and looseness with which they 
have been framed, are strikingly illus- 
trated in the first head of challenge against 
the chief judge, who is represented to have 
been, and presumed yet to be, a proprietor 
of slaves, whereas not a document, nor a 
title of evidence, has been produced to 
prove that the chief judge ever possessed a 
slave. 

** With regard to the charge arising out 
of the participation of the judges in the 
preparation of the penal code, the court 
has only to observe that the secretary of 
state, by whom the comments were madef 
having forborne to express on the part of 
his Majesty any even the most remote idea 
of tlie incoinpetency of the judges, on that 
account, to continue the exercise of their 
functions, the court is of opinion that it is 
not open to any subordinate authority now 
to declare them thereby disqualified. The 
sittings of tlie Supreme Court were not 
' * See lost vol. pp. 120 and 180. t Ibid. p. 110. 
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interrupted by the publication of the secre- 
tary of state*s despatch of 15tli of March 
183S in September last, and criminal as- 
size of great extent has also been held since 
witJiout a challenge on that ground.’* 


The n.imbtny Courier mentions the ar- 
rival of the II, C. schooner Cyrene from 
Busbire the 12th April, and that tlie letters 
she brought all ogree in statiiigthat a con- 
siderable boily of liussiaii troops had arrived 
atTuhreez, in support of the claims of Ab- 
bas Meerza*s son as successor to the crown. 
An envoy from the court of St. Peters- 
burgh, with a large retinue, arrived at the 
same time. The precise number of Rus- 
sian troops now in Persia is nut exactly 
known, but is supposed to be near six 
thousand. 


Gratia. 

A letter from tlie Red Sea, dated 28tli 
February, given in the Bombay Courier, 
fiiriiishes the following details respecting 
the political operations in Arabia ; 

‘‘ The insurgent Turks failed in the 
first instance, in ])lnndering Mocha and 
«liidda. and went down in boats to Mocha. 
The Arabs, who finally expelled them and 
destroyed Mocha, had no authority from 
Mahomed Ali, The viceroy has now- 
equipped n strong force under his nephew 
Alimud Pa^ln, culled the army of the 
lladjaz, which is destined to curb the in- 
solence of these Bedouins, and take pos- 
session of the whole coast, and of the king- 
dom of Yemen. There arc now about 
30,00() regular infantry and artillery in 
and about .Judda, and more arc expected, 
together with about 15 OCX) irregular horse ; 
but the latter will not arrive for the next 
two months. Ibrnliim lhi 9 lin, brother of 
Ahiiiud, another nephew of Ali Pagha's 
(by bis wife) is coming down from Suez 
direct with a regiment of 3, OCX) men to 
occupy Mocha, and to reside there perma- 
nently, it is believed. The army of the 
Iledjuz will be cantoned in the high coun- 
try called Tarfa, above Mecca, till the 
arrival of the horse. But by this means, 
it will lose all the favourable se.aRon for 
operations, and be compelled to act in the 
w'orst lime of the year. They must carry 
with them three months* provisions, for 
whieli they have pressed some thousand 
camels. The watek fails in the hot months, 
so many w ill die and it is not improbable 
th.it the expedition will fail. The Assacr 
tribe has hitherto been little known. I 
cun find no mention of it in Niebuhr. It 
is Slid to include some 300,000 individuals, 
and 30,000 fighting men ready for service, 
whenever Ali bin Magetal chooses to call 
on them. All the w'omen, children, and 
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eflects have been sent Into tlie interior, and 
to the east coast, and tliey arc determined 
to figlit ; more especially as Ali bin Mage, 
tell is an usurper, and his nephew, whom 
he dispossessed, is with Maliomed Ali, 
and the professed object of the expedition 
is to restore him. 

** The Egyptian troops are fine men ; 
many of them, however, are very young; 
particularly those drawn from tlie last con- 
scription. The officers are stupid and 
ignorant, — decidedly the worst part of the 
force. A liberal cumpletnent of medical 
.assistance is attached to the regiments, 
which, according to the French system, 
consists of four battalions of 800 men each, 
-—viz. a surgeon -major, four surgeons of 
battalions, and tw'O apothecaries, all Euro, 
pean officers. I know them all, and found 
two or three intelligent and gcntleman.like 
men among them. 

By the bye, I will tell you a curious 
fact 1 heard at Massowa, when asking 
about tlie trade from Abyssinia. It ap- 
pears, thc-exports are ivory, gold-dust, and 
slaves. The latter go to Judda chiefly, but 
likewise to Mocha, Maculln, and Jiombatj / 
Slaves arc also sent from Judda to Bom- 
bay ; and my informant told me he himself 
knew that about S(X)had been carried thither 
last year alone. An Arab servant of mine, 
who acted as interpreter, and had himself 
been a slave, and who has never served a 
.European master before, confirmed this, 
and said he knew of slaves being con- 
stantly imported. This is only hearsay 
information, but it might be worth exa- 
mination, for such a fact coming to light 
accidentally, might create a loud outcry 
among the liberals in England.** 


Cljina. 

‘address to MR. FLOWDEN. 
Translation of the Hong Merchants* I-ctter 
to Mr. Plowden on his quitting China. 

Honourable Sir: — Having lived in 
your society now for many years, your de- 
parture from us occasions real .sorrow. 
You, benevolent brother, in managing all 
the Hon. Company's commercial transac- 
tions at Canton, and other affiiirs, have 
ever exhibited great perspicuity, and with 
a sincere and upright mind have received 
all persons and concerns, acting with jus- 
tice and harmony, A visit to you was like 
sitting and enjoying a vernal breeze — every 
feeling was perfectly delighted. 

** Now, that you are about to return to 
your native land, and that the embroidered 
sails will be rapidly spread to take you 
from us, our earnest prayer and wish is, 
that the waves of the sea may be tranquil, 
and the whole voyage may abound with 
prosperity. We trust and believe that 
Heaven will recompense the good man. 
But who knows, alas! when a e shall again 


meet, to have our thirsty spirits refreshed? 
—As a token of our licart*s remem- 
brance, we present a silver vessel, and we 
beg that you wil Ireceive It witli a smile. 
For these purposes we write and spread be- 
fore you our feelings, sincerely wishing 
you repose and peace ; and we subscribe 
ourselves, witii the greatest respect, 

** Honourable Sir, &c. 

(Signed by eleven Hong merchants.) 

** Your Junior Brethren, 

Unitedly present this. 

** 1 1 Moon, 20 day (Dec. 30, 1833.) 

To W. H. C. riowden, Esq. &c. 

CHINESE ENTERTAINMENT. 

Although the Chinese cannot boast of 
any gastronornical works, they are by no 
means deflcieiit in 'either the theory or 
practice of good living, as was fully proved 
by a dinner that was given to Capt. Aplin, 
of the Hon. Company's ship Prince Re~ 
gent, by the hong-merchant Hingtae, on 
the 19th inst. The hall of entertainment 
facing the river was handsomely and com- 
fortably furnished. An excellent English 
stove in a recess added its warmth. The 
partitions of the room were of handsome 
trellis work. The table was laid out after 
the English ■ fashion ; but the entremets 
made their appearance before the r6ii. The 
attack commenced on the former with 
Chinese chop-sticks, and the foreigners 
were extremely skilful in using them. 
Untrue after entree appeared, and was dis- 
cussed in quick succession. Birds*-nest. 
soup, hiche-de^mcr, scored pieces of hogs, 
flesh, the webbed foot of the duck, and 
various preparations of testaceous fishes. 
When these had disoppeared, the wines of 
France, Spain, and Portugal, and of the 
district of Shaouking, in this province, 
w’crc freely circulated ; the latter potation 
being drunk warm. Then entered soup^ 
d la^Reine, sirloin, saddle, turkey, poultry, 
game, etc, intermixed with various side- 
dishes of the same vivers cooked d la 
Chinoise. These side-dishes were deep and 
bell -shaped, made of a semi metal much 
resembling pewter. The season did not 
allow our liberal host to produce many 
varieties of fruit. The health of the foun- 
der of the feast w'as drunk with three 
hearty cheers ; and when he returned 
thanks, and gave — Captain Aplin, he 
wislied that the healths of his foreign 
guests might he as strong as the flve 
mountains of China, and their prosperity 
overflowing like the stream of the Pearl 
river ; that the keels of tlicir eea-passiiig 
ships might swiftly cut their way thropgh 
quiet waters, and be anchored safely in 
their English hai hours. 

The behaviour of the servants was ex- 
tremely good, and their attendance prompt. 
The foreign guests took leave of their 
Chinese IViends about eleven o’clock, with 
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expresttiont of much mutual good-will, 
and, we believe, both the entertainer and 
the entertained were equally pleased.— 
Canton JHeg- Jan, til. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

f7fln/on.— The Chinese are at present 
employed in celebrating the Tsing.ming 
rites, when they ascend the hills to worship 
and pray at the tombs of their relations ; 
they call the act i*aetsii'g, which may be 
translated, the worship ot* the first green of 
the young sjiring. — Cunlun Itc". April 8. 

iH/wg.— Ky the Peking Gazettes of De- 
cember last, we observe that, on an occa- 
sion of distributing cotton coverlids and 
cash to the poor, the rush was so great that 
many lives were lost in the crowd. The 
head of police states them at seven or 
eigiit. They were, the weak who snlFered, 
wpiiicn and children. The military police 
captain is punished by degradation fur not 
managing better. — IlM. Ap. 15. 

Thibet . — By accounts from bcncc it ap- 
pears there has been a grand review of 
what the resident. Hung-wan, calls the 
Chinese and foreign troops (the Hart Fan 
Kwaiuping). The writer of the dispatch 
praises them all, on the whole ; but it ap- 
pears, from other .documents, that arms 
and ammunition, the materials of w'arfare, 
are in a very imperfect and rotten state 
throughout the empire. The governor of 
Canton has written to the emperor on the 
subject.— /Wd. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW, 

Supreme Courts JMoy Id. — The iSo//rdor- 
Ceneral applied for a rule nisi, calling 
Uf)oii the joint-proprietors of the Sj/dne// 
Jlcrald new'spaper, Ward Stephens and 
Frederick Michael Stokes, to show cause 
why a criminal information should not be 
filed against them, for a series of systema- 
tic libels put forth, fiom time to time, in 
that journal, on the administration of the 
laws in the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales. He stated that, although the evils 
of which he complained were great and 
vexatious, he had no wish to press a prose- 
cution against those individuals, if they 
would, before the 1st June next, show a 
disposition to make amends for their con- 
duct. The Attorney General luight have 
filed an information, ex oj/icio, against 
them, and by that means tiuy would have 
been shut out from all opportunity of ex- 
cuse. He had not himself consulted that 
officer on the present procoediin;, but made 
this application as a member of the bar, 
actuated by the wish of putting an end to 
the scurrilous attacks which frequently 
emanated from that paper, under the bead 


of the ** horrible law lystem.*' He ad- 
verted to tlic Sifdney Herald of May 1 2tb, 
in which was published, as the production 
of ** a correspondent," some observations, 
to which wore appended certain extracts 
from the books of the police-office ; and 
from the accuracy with wdiich they were 
furnished, it was evident they were tJic 
contribution of some magistrate or clerk 
connected therewith ; and either the one or 
the other, w*ho could be guilty of such 
conduct, was unworthy of the confidential 
situation he held.* The Solicitor- General 
next referred to the publications of the 17th 
and 2 Jtli March, and 3d April, the former 
of which charged the governor with the 
grossest corruption, and with lending him- 
self to the worst of purposes. Indeed, the 
marked atrocity with which these libels 
teemed, he observed, presented a true key 
to the spirit of the writers, as developed in 
the matters which were occasionally sent 
forth. The leniency of the law-officers of 
the crown, in abstaining from noticing 
these obnoxious passages before, had been 
thrown away, until at length further endu- 
rance of them was impossible. 

The Court granted the application. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

lUawnrra. — The Governor, during a 
visit to the district of Illawarra, received 
an address from the landholders and free 
inhabitants (signed by 109 persons) in 
which they state, that although the dis- 
trict has been settled and inhabited up- 
wards of sixteen years, no road whatever 
has been laid out ; those in use, up to the 
present period, having been kept open by 
the sufferance of individuals, who arc fre- 
quently compelled to alter their direction 
as they advance with their improvement, 
thereby causing much ill feeling and fre- 
quent annoyance;" and they trust “ that 
this long-neglected, but most fertile dis- 
strict, will no longer be retarded in its im- 
provements from a want of the means of 
conimunicatioii with the other inhabited 
p.arts of the colony, which at present aro 
only altuinable with considerable danger 
and fatigue, by climbing the lofty preci- 
pice that overhangs the district." They 
observe that they have the means of com- 
municating with Sydney by sea ; but owing 
to the want of safe harbours on the coast of 
this district, small boats can only be em- 
ployed, which occasions frequent loss, and 
entirely prevents their sending the most 
bulky produce of their farms to market. 

• *• The Solicitor-General was a little in error 
here: the observations, by which copies of the 
deiKwitions were introduced, were the observations, 
nut of the editors, but of the * correspondent * him- 
self. Let the learned gentleman again refer to 
these observations; and, when we assure him that 
we possess the strongest reasons for believing that 
the ' correspondent ' was, and Is still, a magistrate, 
the magistrate by whom the depositions were fur- 
nished, let him then say whether such a one is 
worthy of the situation he holds.**— %«r. Gaz, 
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The Governor, id rdpljr* d^arcid that 
hf« principal motive id voting ** the f^itife 
anil beautiful lllawarra/’* i^us to ascertain 
ho IV the district can best be opened by 
roads, and its c.'immunicatiuns with the 
S>'dney market improved. “ These im- 
purtantobjects," be adds, ** will be pursued 
with as much dkpeditiun as the means 
placed at the dltiffbsat of Government, and 
the wants of other districts of the colony, 
will furnish.** 

^Yic Aborigines. — Tlie blacks on the 
Hunter have been cotninittliig deprada> 
tidns in the corn-fields of the settlers. We 
learn that one European has fallen a victim 
to their violence, and it therefore becomes 
necessary that the parties odbiiding should 
he delivered up to the law. Tlie cxauipre 
of the 'Port Stephens Cuiiimissioiier, Scc.^ 
innst'iiot be held tenable on this occasion. 
That very mysterious transaction still re> 
quires eliicidiition, and Sir E. W. Parry 
has been most remiss in not fulfilling his 
pledge. We are sorry for if, because, from 
this instance, an inference may be drawn 
that the blacks, roaming about, and now 
guilty of murder, are perhaps the relatives 
of tiiose wretches hunted down, and shot, 
as generally reported and believed; and 
who, retaining a remembrance of those 
butcheries, wish to revenge the death of 
their friends. The conduct of stockmen 
to the aborigines, is anything but concilia- 
tory, A word, and then a blow, is often 
the remuneration for services performed, 
paid to the sable inhabitant uf the wilds. 
A person named Bean, was received in 
gaol, on Friday last, charged with shoot- 
ing a black named Six-toed Jackey, at 
Brisbane. liCt. justice be done to the 
black*, and they will not be prone to resort 
t.i violence.— Caz, Mai/ 6. 

Assignment nf P/’wowcr.y.— The new rules 
proposed for the assignment of prisoners, 
contemplate the giving a certain number 
to the holders of land ; no mechanics are 
to he assigned within the limits of Sydney, 
Paramatta, Windsor, ond Liverpool, and 
no labourers to persons residing in Sydney. 
These rules are not yet adopted. 

Cattle stealing is stated to be very pre- 
valent in the interior of the colony. 

A juryman w'as fined on the 12th May, 
ly Mr. Justice Burton, for being drunk 
while in the jury-box, in the Siipreine 
Court. The Judge asked his neighbour, 
whether he could swear that the person in 
question was sober. He declined doing 
so, remarking that to the best of his 
knowledge he was drunk. Then,*' stiid 
the Judge, I fine you two pounds, and 
commit you; to the custody of the sheriff^ 
until tills fine Is paid.** The juryman was 
accordingly ejected, and delivered over to 
• the keeping of two efiicers. 

'fhe irbad -gangs are represented to Itoii- 


tifitie in a state of gross disorganization, 
iiobberies are frcqhent from this cause. 
/An individual at Sydney ac'ccrnitnodates 
emigrants with cash for Bank of England 
notes, at a discount of only 15 per cent. 

The hall at Govern nienuHouse on His 
M-‘ijesty*s hirih-day, was one of the most 
splendid fur many years hekl in Uie colony. 
Several young ladies, with large fortunes, 
“ came out** on that evening. 

The antipathy of the free settlers to the 
emancipists, is revealing itself by a threat, 
cned publication of the trials in England, 
of some who have established a respectable 
character in the colony. 

“ At no period of our recollection in 
this colony,'* says the Sydnei/ Gazette^ 

has the iicrimony r)f party feeling been 
carried to a greater extent than it is at the 
present d.ty— and yet it is demonstrable, 
that this reprehensible spirit has not re- 
sulted from anything that would iu tlie 
slightest degree justify it.** 

VAN DTEMAN'S LAND. 

The Lieut. Governor has remitted the 
fine as well as the imprisonment imposed 
upon Mr. Gellard, of the Colonial news- 
paper, fur a libel. 

The eVonistf of April 15, complains 
that Mr. Attorney- General Stephen is ac* 
lively proceeding in the attempt, on the 
part of the local government, m deprive 
Englishmen, in this unconquered colony, 
of their dearest birthright — trial by jury— 
by reducing the tuiniber from twelve to 
seven citizens."— bill was about to he 
laid before the Legislative Council of this 
colony, limiting the number and restricting 
tfie qualifications of jurors. A public 
meeting was about to be called to petition 
against the proposed bill. 

Tiie interest on loans of money In this 
colony is 15 per cent. In Sydney it is 
only 10. 

Some degree of astonishment is ex- 
pressed in the journals, that a convict 
(named Greenwood), who absconded, and, 
when aitempted to be taken, cut and maim- 
ed the constable, should huve Jtral received 
lO'v) lashes for desertion, and t//en been tried 
.and convicted capitally for the crime of 
cutting and maiming, and hanged. 

The join ney men tailors have petitioned 
the Lieut. Governor, complaining of want 
of employment, and urging the withdraw, 
ing the convict tailors from the master 
tradesmen, which his Excellency has de- 
dined to do. 

The aborigines are represented as be- 
coming troublesome again at Norfolk 
Plains, carrying off guns and ammunition. 

Tlie foundation of a Presbyterian church 
at Hobart Tow n, by the Lieut. Governor, 
took place on the 2 Ut April, in the pre- 
sence of 2,000 spectators. The cliurch will 
form a great ornament to thc'town. 
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At the moment of going to press, no in* 
telligcrtce has reached us of a later dale 
than is given in the antecedent pages. 

A fatal duel occurred at Kurnaul on 
the 27 ih May between Capt. Beatty and 
Lieut. Dickson, of II. M. 3 1st foot. It 
appears tliat a dispute arose lietwceii these 
gentlemen at the iness-table, on the even- 
ing of the 2t>th, relative to some trifle, 
but which led to strong language. The 
parties met the following evening, 
Capt. Beattie attended by Kns. Maule 
(3 1st foot), and Lieut. Dickson by Lieut. 
Scott. At the first fire, Capt. B. fell and 
died instantaneously, the ball having paK.s- 
cd through the heart. 

The steam committee have published 
their final report relative to the failure of the 
Jf'orbes* first voyage, by which it appears 
that she was iii every resiieet fit for the 
undci'taking when she went to sea, and 
that (he accumulation of salt in one of the 
boilers, which caused the accident, was 
occasioned hy the want of regular and siif. 
ficient blowing-off. Thus the whoie 
blaqne of the failure rests w ith the engineer, 
and the committee are completely exone- 
rated. The expense of repairing the ma- 
chinery will be borne by the assignees of 
Muckintosli and Co. A public nieetiiigis 
to be held on (he 5th July. 

The Governor-general has subscribed 
5CX) rupees to the coininemoration of ilatn. 
niohun lioy, and has expressed a wish 
that the idea of endowing a professorship 
should be adopted, in wdiicb case his 
lordship is ready to increase his sub- 
acription. 

Major Burney, our resident in the Bur- 
inan territories, lias been obliged by ill 
health to quit Ava, and has taken up his 
residence at Rangoon, where he still finds 
business enough on bis hands in settling 
ditferences between British traders and 
other subjects and the local authorities. 
•Mr. Assi^t.mt Surgeon Ilayfield, of the 
Madras Kstablishment, a gentleman said 
to be well qualified in every respect, is 
exercising MaJ. Burney’s functions at Ava. 

The following are given in the Madras 
HeraMi of June 18, as the on di/s of Ban- 
galore : ** All government brigades where 

there is the head-quarters of a division to 
‘^be abolislied, comprising Bangalore, Tri- 
chinopoly, Vellore (if the head -quarters 
fis placed tl^re), Bellary, and Masulipa- 
tam ; the saving to government (at 350 
Rs. each station), 21,000 Rs. per annum. 

. The Madras presidency is to have the 
Xlooab, and us far as the Nerl)uddab. 

, Jaulnah to be a command of the second 
class. Moulmcyne, Prince of Wales* 
■Island, Singapore, and Molucca, to he 
given up to the Qui His. .Col, Cullen, to 
*be commissary- general ; Cu). Cuaway, 


auditor- general ; and Col. Waugh, adju- 
tant-general. The commissionership to 
the foreign settlements to be abolislied. 
There is to be a field force of 10,000 men 
at Delhi ; and another of .5,000 on the 
nortliern frontiers of Bombay, to keep an 
eye on our friends in those quarters.” 

Sir John Keane, the hew commander, 
in-chief at Bombay, arrived at that, presi- 
dency on the 2d July. 

News had been received at Bombay of 
Major Passmore and his party, dated the 
6'th of April. They were then at Tehran 
in good health. They had a very tedious 
march to that capital, the snow being fre- 
quently up to the horses* girths for miles 
together. Sir Jt>hn Camphell has been ap- 
pointed consul -geiu-ral, and Mr. McNiel 
and the Uiishirc Resident, consuls. 

By private accounts from Constanti- 
nople. Syria is said to be likely to become 
tlie scene of iT\OKt important events, and 
that on its soil will be determiiiid the ulti- 
mate fate of the Ottoman empire. It i.s 
stated that the Sultan is in almost daily 
cominiinication with his emissaries in that 
province, and that Kioutsho hud been 
ordered to take the command of a corps of 
35, (XX) men, and to advance towards the 
Syrian frontier. Foreign gold, it is also 
asserted, has been liberally bestowed 
among the chiefs; and The Kuropcans re- 
siding at Constantinople appear to consider 
that a decisive conflict, on w hich depends 
the dynasties of Mahmoud and Meliemet, 
is on tlic eve of taking place. 

A I^ondon paper states, we know' not on 
what authority, that oHicial accounts have 
reached London of tli^ defeat and total 
route of a large Russian force by the Cir- 
cassians. It is w'ell known that the inha- 
bitants of some of the countries bordering 
on the Caucasus have been long in a state 
of insurrection, and have occasioned miicii 
disturbance to the Russians in that quarter 
of the empire. It is said, that “so general 
had this insurrection lately become, and so 
much did it tend to impede any miliUiry 
operations whicli Russia might desire to 
undertake in other directions, that the em- 
peror came to the resolution of making 
such a combined attack upon the insur- 
gents as must altogether crush the rebel- 
lion, and establish the Russian autliority 
throughout these districts. With this view 
a large force marched from Anapa, on the 
Black Sea ; and being met, about thirty 
miles south of that fortress, by a Circassian 
army, much inferioi in numbers, an obsti- 
nate engagement ensued, in whicli the 
Russians w*ere defeated. Tlie Circassians 
remained masters of the field of liattle. 
made a great many prisoners, and look 
100 ammunition waggons, with several 
pieces of artillery.” 
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GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

SBRVICBS OF MAJ. OEN. SIR J. W. AOAMSj 
K. C. B. 

Fort- William, May 29, 1834. — Major 
General Sir J. W. Adams, k c.b., whose 
tour on the general staff has expired, 
having relinquished the command of the 
Sirhind division of the army, the Hon. 
the Vice President in Coundl cannot 
allow the occasion to pass without some 
expressions of the sense entertained by the 
Government of the merits evinced by that 
distinguished ofliccr throughout an unin- 
terrupted service of fifly-tlirec years' dura- 
tion. 

For his brilliant achievements in the 
field, SirJ. Adams has received, in addi. 
tion to the acknowledgmerils, of the Go- 
vernment, the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament, and, from his gracious sove- 
reign, the honours of the Order of the 
Bath, first as a Companion, and after, 
wards as a Knight Connnander. 

In discharging the less imposing, but 
not less arduous duties which, in time of 
peace, devolve on an officer exercising an 
important command. Sir J. Adams has 
uniformly entitled himself to the confi- 
dence and approbation of the Govern, 
munt, and has conciliated the regard, while 
he has ensured the respect, of his brethren 
in arms. He will ever be regarded as one 
of those who have been most conspicuous 
in the Indiiin ser^cc, and have conferred 
additional honour on that noble army, 
M'hose heroic exploits and zealous devotion 
have added a splendid empire to the domi- 
nions of their country. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

CAPT. J. WHITTAM. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, May 2, 1834. 
—At a general court-martial re.assembled 
at Secrole, Benares, on the 20th Feb. 
1834, Capt. John Whittam, of H.M. 3d 
regt. (or Buffs), was arraigned on the fol- 
lowing charge: — 

Charge— “ With conduct disgraceful to 
the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man, in having been intoxicated, or con- 
siderably under the infliience of liquor, 
so as to expose himself in the eyes of the 
men of the regiment, on duty under arms, 
on the march of the regiment from Suck- 
ree towards Gungnpersard, on the morn- 
ing of the 17th of December 1833." 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the followiifg decision : — 

JFi/idZ/ig— “ The court, upon the evidence 
before it, finds the prisoner Capt. John 


Whittam, of H.M. 3d regt. (or Buffi. }, 
guilty of being considerably under the in- 
fliience of liquor, so as to expose himself 
in the eyes of the men of the regiment, on 
duty under arms, on the inarch of the re- 
giinent from Suckree, towards Gungaper- 
sard, on the morning of the 17th Dec. 
1 833, but acquits him of the rest of the 
cliarge.” 

Sentence — “ The court having found the 
prisoner, Capt. John 'Whittam, of H.M. 
3d regt. (or Bulls), guilty of so much of 
the charge as stated above, sentences him 
to be cashiered." 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) W. C. Bentinck, 

Coinmander-in- Chief. 

Capt. Whittam will be struck oft' the 
strength of H.M. 3d (DulTs) regt., on the 
day his sentence shall he made known to 
him. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Judicial and Revenue Department* 

Map 5. Mr. J. P. Grant, to officiate as an as- 
sistant to secretary to government in Judicial and 
Revenue Department. 

Mr T. J. C. Plowdcn, ditto as joint-magistrate 
and deputy-collector of Meerut. 

Mr. R. H. P. Clarke, ditto ditto of Cawnpore. 

Lieut. J. Anderson, corps of engineers, to offl- 
ciate as an assistant superintendent of roads in 
Cocl division of Dehlec and Allahabad road. 

Lieut. A. C. Rainey, 25th regt. N.I., to officiate 
as a junior assistant to commissioner of Arrakan. 

8. Lieut. James Awdry, 55th regt. N.I., to offi- 
ciate as an assistant under Capt. T. Wilkinson, 
agent, to Gov.-general, under Reg. XIII. 1833. 

19. Mr. II. Atherton, to be assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 6th or Bareilly 
division. 

Lieut. A. Cunningham, corps of engineers, to 
be an assistant to executive officer of 5th division. 

Mr. C. R. Barwcll, to officiate as special com- 
missioner under Reg. HI. 1828, for division of 
Calcutta. 

Mr. S. T. Cuthbert, to officiate as civil and 
session-judge of Bchar. 

26. Mr. F. O. Wells, to be magistrate of 24- 
Pergunnahs, superintendent of Allipora gaol, and 
a magistrate of Calcutta. 

Mr. J. Maberly, to be an assistant under com. 
missioner of revenue and circuit cf 1st or Meerut 
division. 

Mr. G. D. Wilkins, ditto ditto ditto 12th or 
Moiighyr division. 

Mr. J. B. Ogilvy, to oflldata w Joint-magistrate 
and deputy-collector of Bduv, ordinarily sta- 
tioned at Snergotty. 

Mr. H. W. Torrens, ditto as Joint-magistrate 
and deputy-collector of Meerut. 

June 9. Mr. T.,A. Stiaw, to be civil and session 
judge of Rungpore. 

Mr. A. W. Begble, to officiate as commissioner 
of revenue and circuit of 7th or Humeerpore di- 
vision. 

* Mr. J. Lowis, ditto as civil and session-judge of 
Chittagong. 

Mr. W. Crawford, ditto as magistrate and col- 
lector of southern division of Bundlecund. 

Mr. C. Bury, ditto as magistrate and coUcctor 
of R^oshahye. 
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Mr. J. C. Dick, ditto at joinMnaglstrate and 
deputy>col]«ctor of Patna. 

83. Mr. H. T. Owen, to be magistrate and col- 
kctor of AlWghur. Mr. Owen to continue to offi- 
ciate aa civil and aeaslon-judge of Cawnuore until 
further orden. 

Mr. Jauea Davidson, to odlciatc as magistrate as 
well Its collector of Allyghui. 

Mr. D.C. Smyth, ditto as a judge of court of 
Sudder Dewanny Adawiut at presidency. 

Mr. H. W. Torrens, ditto as joint-magistrate 
and deputy-collector of Meerut. 

Central Dvpiirtmcnt, 

JIfej/ 12. Mr. O. M. Uatten, to ofllciate as deputy 
secretary to government in (jcneial Departinciit, 
during absenceof Mr. Alexander. 

June St, Mr. J. B. Ogilvy, to oflioiate as deputy 
opium agent in llehar, ordinarily stationed at 
Sheercatee. during absence of Mr. It. Trotter, or 
until turther orders. 

Id. Mr, W. P. Palmer, to be superintendent of 
salt golahs at Sulkea. 

Mr. S. O. Palmer to lie first-assistant to secre- 
tary to Board of (iustoms, salt and opium, su- 
perintendent of Sulkea salt chowkies, and collec- 
tor of Calcutta stan)ps. 

S3. Mr. A. C. Bidwell, to ofllciatc as assistant to 
collector of riistuins at Calcutta, until return of 
Mr. Donnelly. 

Putiticfil Department, 

May 15. Lieut. Col. Abraham Lockett, to he re- 
sident at Nagporc, in succession to Mr. tira;ute. 

Major N. Alves to be agent to Cruvernor-gencr.aI 
fur states of llajputana, and coimnissiuiicr fur 
Ajnicer. 

Messrs. J. Malierly and G. D. Wilkins, writers, 
have iK-'cn reported (pialiflcd for the public service 
by proficiency in two of the native languages. 

Obtained leavs nf uhttenee . — May 12. Mr. George 
Alexander, to Cape of (iood Hope, for id inunths, 
for health. — June d. Mr. C. .Smith, additional 
judge of Chittagong, to ditto, fur ditto ditto. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROxMOTlONS, &c. 

Fini-WUlinnu May 8, 18:J4 — Infantry. Maj. W. 
W. Moore to be lieut.-col., from dblii April 1834, 
V. Lii ut. Col. T. C. Watson dec. 

]2r/t y.I, Capt. Ivic Campbell to be major, 
Lieut. W. A. Ludlow to be capt. of a comp., and 
Kiis. J. 11. .\bl)ott to Ix! liout., from ^inth April 
JtCH, in sue. to Major W. W. Moore prom. 

10.— Capt. L. S. Bird, 24th IV. I., to offi- 
ciate as fort-adjutant of Fort William, v. iiowc, 
f»o long as his corps may form a part of troops fur- 
nishing garrison guards, or until further orders. 

May 15.— 3U« A’./. Lieut. Robert Meiwies to be 
capU of a comp., and Ens. W. P. llainploii to be 
lleut., from Uth May RKM, in sue. to J. W. Rowe 
dec. 

Ens. W. Y. Siddons brot^ht on effective strength 
of infantry on this estab. from lUih April 1834, in 
sue. to Lieut. A. Kennedy dec. 

Mead‘Quarter 9 , May 1 to 10, 1834.— The following 
division and otlier orders confirmed ^>uper. 2(1- 
Lieut. J. C. Phillips to do duty with ;ul bat. of ar- 
tillery at Cawni>ore ; date 10th April 1834 — Assist. 
Burg. T. Scott, on being telteved from medical 
charge of 40th N.I., to praceedto Agra, and place 
himself under orders of superintending surgeon 
at that atationi date g9d ApriL--Asaist. Burg. J. 

H. Dallas, m.d., to do duty on his airlval at Uai- 
tool, with 18th N.I. i date ^ Ap,fil. 

May 12. — Ens. C. E; Goad, 4Sth, removed to 
67th regU N.I., at his own request. 


Fort- William, May 22.— Infantry. Lieut. Col. 
Wtn. Noit to be colonel, from 13th Jan. 1834, v. 
Col. P. Littlejohn dec.— Maj. Hugh Morrleson to 
be lleut.-ool.. v. Lieut. Col. W. Nott prom., with 
rank ftom 30th April 1834, v. Lieut. Col. T. C. 
Watson dec. 

A7th N.I. Capt. Wm. Martin to be major, Lieut. 
jlsitU Joi/r/i.N.S. VoL.li.No.O'O, 


Wm. A. smith to bo capt. of a oomp., and Ens. 

H. Henchman to be lleut., ft^nn 30th April 1834, 
in sue. to Maj. H. Morrleson prom. 

66m A'./. Lieut. George Fanner to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. John Macdonald to be> HmL*. 
from 5th May 1834, in sue. to Capt. J. S. Brown' 
dec. 

Lieut. George (frilTlths, I3th N.I., to be capt. 
by brevet, from 201 h May 18:14. 

May 20. —Brigadier Alex. Duncan app. to gene- 
ral staff of army, with rank rf brigatfier-general, 
from 3d May, in sue. to Maj. Gen. Sir J. W. Adams, 
K.cr.u., whose tour on staff expired on that date. 

noth N.I. Lieut. E. J ickson dec.) to ho capt. of 
a comp., and Ens. R. M. Garnell tobelirut., from 

I. )th M.*iy 1834, in sue. to Capt. G. H. M. Dalhy 
dec. — Lieut. C. .S. Milling to be capt. of a comp.,' 
and Ens. S. Nation to be lieiit. from 23d May* 
1834, in sue. to Capt. E. Jixksoii dec. 

Head Quarterns May 10 to 10. — The followiim 
removals and postings ordered Lieut. Col. '1\* 
Murray on furl.), from 12th to .Wd N.I. — Lieut. 
C<il. \V. W. Moore (new prom.) to 12th do.— Lieut. 
Col. J. A. Hodgson, from 4f)th to (iHth do. — I. lent. 
Col. C. R. Skardori, from (i8th to 40th ditto.— 1st- 

J. ieut. G. 11. Dyke, from 4th comp. 8th, to 4th 
comp. :}d bat. artillery, v. G. II. Swiiiley, from 
latter to fonner. 

May 20.— Assist. .Surg. G. (!. Rankin to proceed 
in C^awnpore, and do duty under superintending 
surg(>un ut that station. 

Surg. J. F. Royle (on furl.) removed from 38th 
and )>osted to 2(>th N.I., and Surg. B. Burt, m.o., 
removed from latter, and posted to former corps 
at Benares. 

21.— The services of Lieut. H. Vetch, .“i4th 
N.I., being no longer recpiired with As^am I.ight' 
Infantry, that officer to proceed and Join regt. to 
which he belongs at Nus.seerabad. 

rdith N.I. There Iwing no cpiaUffed officer pre- 
sent, Ens. R. G. George, of Hth N.I., to art as 
interp. and cpi. mast, during absence of Lieut. J. 
Awdry, ill civil employ. 

Ftirf-Willinm, .Tune 5. — 40th N.I. Ens. John 
Dunce to be lleut., from 23d May 1834, v. Lieut. 
G» Byron dec. 

Lieut. John H. Low, .3i)th N.I., to be a junior- 
assistant to Governor- general's agent in .Saugor 
and Nerbudda territories. 

2d-Lleut. H. M. Durand, corps of engineers, to 
1 m> ass istant-.m peril! tendent of >-eror.e Shah’s canal, 
in sue. to Major Ram.say, rendered ineligible by 
his prom, to a regimental majority, amt con.se- 
queiilly placed at disposal of Commander-in- Chief. 

AssIsl. .Surg. J. R. Brien, 25th N.I., to officiate 
ns civil siirgc'on at Akyub, during absence of As- 
sist. .Surg. Macintyre. 

Lieut. H. R. t).sl>ome, 54th N.I., to be capt. 
by brevet, from 2tHh May 18:14. 

C'apt. James Gouldhawke, inwilid e.stab., per- 
mitted to retire from service of Hon. Company. 
0)1 ])en.sion of Ills rank. 

June 12.— 15ffi N.I. Lieut. John Evans to be 
capt. of a comp., and Ens. W. P. Robins to be 
lieut. from 31st May 1834, in sue. to Capt. A. H. 
WcHid dec. 

27th N.I. Ens. W. R. Dames to be lleut., from 
22d May 1834, v. Lieut. A. B. Ogilby dec. 

62d N.I. Ens. E. Grant to be lieut., from ' 
23d May 18 :4, v. Lieut. A. Home dec. 

Capt. Robert Menzies, .31st N.I., at his own 
request, transferred to invalid establishment, from 
1st June. 

June 19.— Aasl>t. Surg. James Steel, m.o., app. ' 
to medical charge of civil station of Gorruckpore, 
V. Assist. Surg. J. Colvin, proceeded to Europe 
oa furlough. 

Cadets of InCantry W. C. Lloyd, and Hon. R. 
B. 1*. Byug admlttea on estab., and prom, to en- 
signs.— Cadet of Artillery George Penrice admit- 
tM on esub., and prom, to ied-lTeut. 

Regt. of JrtUlery, 2d-Lieut. Z..M, Mallock to. 
be ist-lieut., from 7th June 1834, v. Ist-Lieut. 
T. E. Sagedec. 

28fA N.I. Capt. J. T. Lowis (retired) to be ma-.' 
Jur, from 6th Nov. 1832, v. Major H."C. Sandys 
2 G 
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reilred.— Cant. C. D. Wilhiuaon to ho m^or# 
Lieut. J. A. Falrhead to be capL of a coi»p.,r and 
Ent. Peter Nioolaon to be lieut., from vOth June 
1U33, in sue. to Major J. T. Lowls retlred*^Ens. 
G. N* C. Hall (dec.) to belieut.» fjrombA Nov. 
183i2« V. Lieut. 11. C. Boilcau prom. 

N,L Lieut. W. Saurin to be capt of a 
comp., and Ens. W. B. L^ard to be (ieut., from 
1st June 1(04, In sue. to Capt. n. Mensles transf. 
to invalid estab. 

Lieut. A. H. Jellicoc, 5Ath N.I., to be capt. by 
brevet, from 10th June 1034. 

IGTA N.i- Ens. Robert Steward to be1!eut., from 
4th June 1834, v. Lieut. W. G. MoConiicll dec. 

Jii«c 23. — Infiintrff. Major Henry Burney to be 
Heut.>col., V. I.ieut. Col. P. (\ Gilinan retired, 
with rank from aoth April 1834, v. Lieut. Col. T. 
C. Watson dec. 

2.'k/i N.l. Capt. H. D. Cone to be major, Lieut. 
F. B. R. Oldfield to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. 
A. C. Rainey to be lieut., from S8ch April I8 :r, 
in sue. to Muj. H. Burney prom. 

QUtK.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. C. Farmer to 
be cant, of a comp, from 1 'th June 18:33, v. J. P. 
Maccfougall retired. I'l'his cancels rank of Capt. 
by brevet assigned to Lieut. Fanner in orders of 
1st May).— Ens. Richard Lowry to be lieut., v. 
Lieut. C. Fanner prom., with rank from 27ih 
Feb. 1834, v. Lieut. C. ('uok invalided. 

43d N.L Supemum. Lieut. Oslx)rne Campbell 
brought on eftmive strength of regt., in room of 
Lieut. H. Mackintosh dec.» :kl April 1834. 

Ejfective 8trength.~^The undermentioned oIRccf 
brought on effective strength of Infantry on this 
establishment, from date expressed 
Ena. James Thompson, Kith April 1834, in sue. 
to Col. G. Richards dec. 


Returned to duty, fi-om Europe . — May 29. CapL 
T. McK. Campbell, 29tli N.l Assist. Surg. W. 

M. Buchanan, m.o.— Capt. G. D. Johnstone. 25tli 

N. L— June 19. Capt B. T. Phillips, 7th 1..C.— 
Lieut. J. J. Poett, 27th N.L— iVssist. Surg. Win. 
Scott. 


ruRLour.ii.s. 

To JTMrojJc,— May 7» Assist. Surg. H. H. Spry, 
for health. — 22. 1st' Lieut. J. B. Backhouse, artil- 
lery, on private affairs. — June 3. Lieut. James 
IteiniiMton, 12lh N.L, for health.— Assist. Surg. 
J. J. Boswell, for hcalUi (i)ermitte<l to proceed 
from Malacca).— 18. LicuLJ. 8. Harris, 30th N.L, 
for health.— 12. Cwt. R. H. Miles, 1st N.L, for 
health.— Lieut. J. D. Nash, 33d N.L, fur heaUh. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the Hiver. 

May 22. William Thompson t Wight, from 
Mauritius. — 23. Westmoreiand, Brigstock, from 
Point Pedro.— 27- Heroine, McCarthy, and H.C. 
brig Henry Meriton, both from Madras. — 28^ 

. Sy^ Khan, Griffith, from London ; Ihincese Vic- 
toria, Blissett, from New South Wales ; and 
Aurora, Dawson, from Penang.— 29. Ann, Bud- 
well. from Bombay and Madras.— 3(1. Tam O'Sihan- 
ter, Coyde, from Ceylon. — Junk 7« Rolmrts, 
Wake, from London, Madras, and Ennore ; anci 
Marum, Richard, from Covelong. — Kl. Ganges, 
Burgess, from Madras and Ennore: Gaillard/un, 
Allen, from Marcanum ; Golcondah, Bell, from 
Madras; and Penelope, Hutchinson, from Mau- 
ritius and Ceylon.— 13. Lord Lynedoch, Juhnstonc, 
from Etkapilly ; and Eupftrasia, l.cncprt'n, from 
Mauritius and Covelong. — 14. li irossa. Reeves, 
from London and Madras. — Ifi. Winsmles, Fish- 
er, from Liverpool; and Hindoo, Askew, from 
ditto. — Iff, Wave, Tindale, from Madras.— 17* 
Di-ofigon, Mackenxie, from Madras and Ennore. 
—18. Janet, Leltch, from Covelong— 19. Lord of 
the Jelee, Higton, from J.ondon ; and Eliza, Fof- 
lins, from Point Pedro— 20^ Layton, Wade, from 
Madras. — 22. Eamont, Seager, from Madras.— 
24. ThaHa, Biden, ftom Chittagong.— 25. Blakely, 
Jackson, from Uverpook— 20. La Belle Alliance, 
Arkcoll, fronHUnKlon, Cape, and Madras; apd 

WmrMB FpurOi^ Eales, from Bombay.— 10. 
?2?***' if®*? ‘‘Ondon and Madras. — 20* 
Patriot lOi^, Clarke, from Livfrpoi^, 


Departures from Calcutta, 

May 25. VittAre and Use, Villebogsrd, for 
Bordeaux. — 27- Admiral Hugon, Le Franfoise, 
tor Bourbon.— 31. Jeeeyi Auld, for Penang.— 
JUNU 2. PHneep,. Ferguson, for Matiras.— 6. Har- 
riet, fiolomon, for Penang.— a Bordelais, Laporte, 
Ibr Bourbon.— 11. Water Witch, Henderson, for 
Singapore and Chins— 17* Swalloio, Adam, for 
Madras. — 18. Neater, Thibault, for Chlna.-T-24. 
Haidee, Randle, fur Singapore. — 27. iidding/uim, 
Sedgwick, and Tannred, Williams, both for Mau. 
ritius.— July 2. Indus, llaggart, for Liverpool. 

Sailed from Saugor, 

JiTNK 4. General Palmer, Thumas, for London 
(since put back).— 17. Bussorah Merchant, Mon- 
crief, for London. — 19. Ann, Tindale^ for Lon- 
don. — 21. Royal George, Wilson, for London— 
Jvi.y 4. Crown, Cowman, for LlvcrpooL 


Freight to London (June 29) — Dunnage, £l. to 
£L l.'is. per ton ; deail weight, £2. Bis. to £3. per 
do. : light goods, £3. Ids. to £4. 4s. per do. *, buL 
liou 4 pt-Y cent. 


BIIITHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

April 15. At Mhow, the lady of Capt. Macan, 
Kith N.L, of a son. 

20. At Simla, the lady of I.ic ut. Chester, a son. 

2fp. At Calcutta, the lady of W. T. Dawes, Esti*, 

of a son, still-born. 

2(i. At C!alcutta, Mrs. Jacob Hoff, of a son. 

28. At Benares the latiy of Lieut. C. J. Lewes, 
D.A.C.B., of a daughter. 

29w At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Win. x\sh- 
more, of a daugiiter. 

30. At Bhaugulporc, the lady of W. Hawes, 
Esq., of Colgong, of a son. 

May 1. At Gya, the lady of D. W. Fraser, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

5. At Sultaiipore, Benares, the lady of Lieut. 
R. P. Pennefather, 3d L.C., of a dau^d^tor. 

fk At Dacca, Mrs. George Dixon, of a daughter. 

7. At l.ucknow, the laiiy of W. 11. Elton, 59th 
N.L, of a daughter. 

8. At Chuiiai, the lady of Assist. Surg. Barber, 
of a daughter. 

— At Cak’utta, the lady of G. Walker, Esq^, 
of a daughter. 

9. At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Fleming, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. 11. .S. .Strickland, of a son. 

10. At Burdwan, the lady of Heury Millett, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— Mrs. J. D’Santns, of a daughter. 

12. At B.iiicoorah, the lady of J. W. Ricketts, 
Esq., of a son. 

13. At Biilundshuhr, the lady of Capt. Richard 
Wilcox, of a daughter. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of J. F. Leith, Esq., 
barrister-at-law, of a son. 

— At Mussooree, the lady of Major R. K. 
Chambers, (Hh L.C., of a daughter. 

15. At Baraset, the lady of 11. H. Mytton, Esq., 
civil service, of ason- 

18. At Purncah, the lady of F. Gouldsbury, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

19. At Meerut, the lady cu the Rev. J. Whiting, 
of a son. 

21. At Barrackpore, the lady of Li«uL Van 
Heythuysen, of asoo.' 

22. At c:alculta, Mrs. L. DufholU, of a son. 

25. Mrs. James OgUvie, of a daughter. 

28. At Cossipore, the lady of Major G. Hutch- 
inson, of the engineers, of a daughter. 

— At Mussoorie, the lady of M. Richardson, 
Esq., M.D., assisLsurg., (i5tnN.I., of a daughter, 
still- bom. 

27. At Seetapore, Oude, the wife of Chaxlea 
Newton, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. A. B. Clap- 
perton, officiating first master-attendant, of a 
daughter. 

31. At Russapuglah, Mrs R. Browne, of aion» 

— At Howrah, Mrs. J. T. of ason 

June 1. At Dacca, Mrs. Geo. Wise, of a son. 

— At'.Chandernagore, the lady of Capt. Daffa* 

reau, of a daughter. 

2> Mis. AugusUa Pereira, nf a soil* 
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0. At Benarci, the Udy of Tl. N. Burmurd. Esq., 
civil assist surgetiii, of a son. 

At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Bolst, of a son. 

7. At CalcuiUt Mrs. E. B. Gleeson, of a son. 

15. Mrs. William PhiUpe, of a daughter. 

Mrs. John Culloden, of a daughter. 

Ig. At Ramnore, Bauleah. the lady of R. Bar- 
low, Esq., C.S.. of a son. 

_ At Hooghly. the lady of T. A. Wise, Esq., 
M.D., of a son. 

At Caktttta, the lady of Capt. 11. B. Hen- 
derson, of a daughter. 

19. At Calcutta, Mrs. P. Neuvillc, of a son. 

91. At Allypoor, the widow of the late Jas. 
Puff, £sq.f of a son. 

At Calcutta, the lady of William Turner, 
Bsq.i of A daughter. 

... At Calcutta, Mrs. J. W. Jolly, nf a son. 

iMtelff* At Benares, the lady of R. Taylor, 
Esq., of twins. 

.rn At Calcutta, Mrs. R. Gordon, of a son. 


AprU 29. At DInanore, Lieut. R. Smyth, artil- 
lery, to Ann, fourth ilaughtcr of James Gibbon, 

21* At Calcutta, Mr. James Fordyce, to 
Miss Csroline Williams. 

92. At Ifuttyghur, Mr. John Fitspatriik, to 
Margaret Isabella, third dauglitcr of the late Mr. 
John Macklin, 11. C. marine. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. William Price, to Miss 
Amelia Sophia Pritchard. 

Stf. At Calcutta. Cant. Sutton, H.M. 4'Jth regt., 
to Miss Sarah Louisa Barnes. 

27. At Calcutta, Mr. John Andrews, to TVIiss 
Ja.»e Cockburn. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J. C. Rolxsrtson, to Miss 

H. Taylor. . , ^ , 

— At Purneah, Mr. William Noney, of the 
judges’ office, to Miss Charlotte Morley. 

2H. At Calcutta, L. M. l)e Suu/.a, Esq., of 
Uoinbay, to Mias Julia Clementina Dias. 

— At Purneah, Mr. Thomas Mackenzie, to 
Miss Charlotte Thomas; also at the sainc place, 
Mr. I.ewls DTlosario. to Miss Dorothea Thomas. 

’ 39. At Purneah, Nautporc, James Killwick, 
Esq., to Mias Alice Sager. 

.31. At Purneah, Thomas Chapman, Esq., m.o., 
assistant surgeon, to Miss M. A. Palmer, daughter 
of Chas. Palmer, Esq., of the same plwe. 

June 2. At Calcutta, John Lackersteen, Esq., 
to Olivia Adeline, only daughter of the late 
Charles Kpwa d Pinto, Esq. , , ^ ^ _ 

3. AlCMcutta, Mr. Gent. Aviet, junior, to Jane 
Eliia, daughter of Capt. Charles F. Wigrey. 

5. At Berhampore, 

mksariat department, to Miss Meik, eldest daugh- 
ter of James Meik, Esq., late ol the Medical 

^ At t!alcutta, Mr. William Skinner, assistant 
in ’the opium department of the Board of Customs, 
Ac., to Ann, only surviving daughter of the late 
Gen. .Sir R. R. Gillespie, c.iJ. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. William Morley, of Moor- 
shedabad. to M iss Charlotte MacNcelance. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. Francis Myers, to Miss 
Frances Eleanor trederic . 

16. At Calcutta. Mr. Frederick C. Bolst, to 

Ellen, second dau . liter of the late Capt. W. Dc 
Cluaeau, of the Bengal army. „ , , 

17. At Berhampore, Mr. George Roots, to Mrs. 

Maria Rose. , „ „ - 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. Henw Turner, of Edin- 
burgh, surveyor to the canal Ottparlinent, to Miss 
Frederica Mullins, of Ttanqu-bar. 

deaths* 

AprU 10. At Kyouk Phyoo, In Arracan, R. D. 
Cullen, Esq., merchant, of the firm, of Robert- 
son and Cullen, joint consuls for the King of 
Naples and Duke of MwItJcnburg. at Canton. 

23. Thomas Lockier, EsO., formerly of tlie Hon. 
East-India Company’s naval service. 

Map 7. At CalcutU, Catherine, wife of Mr. 
William Walker, provisloner. aged 34. 

12. At Calcutta, Caroline Lydia, wife of Capt. 
W, P. Wood, of the country service, aged 23. 

— At CalcutU, William McLeod, Esq., attor- 

the*Sand Heads, Mr. M. W. Newcomb, 
II. C. Marine, aged 22.' ^ 

1.3. At Ootacamund, Neilghtrry Hills, Capt. 


G. If. M. Dalby, of theOBth regt. Bengal Infantry, 
and assistant secretary to Government, Military 
Department. 

15. At {Calcutta, Mr. B. H. Daunt, of the Court 
of Requests, aged 28. 

— At CalcutU, Mr. R. Crockford, aged 41. 

— At CalcutU, Miss Charlotte Robaro, aged 10. 

18. At Howrah, James McNelght, Esq., aged SH. 

19. At Calcutta, Mons. Fred. Detours, aged 27. 

— At CalcutU, Mr. Jaques Conolley, aged 40. 

20. At CalcutU, William Thompson, Esq., 
late of the ship Oiptain Ontk, 

— At CalcutU, Mrs. Louisa De Rosario. 

— Mrs. Elizabeth Kiernander, aged 27* 

21. Of pulmonary consumption , Carroll Hum- 
phrey, Esq., Ai.n., surgeon of the American ship 
Edward t aged .31. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. Maudsley Hartshorn, 
engineer, aged 4.3. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thos, Walker, of the ship 
Royal lieor/ftft aged 27. 

— At Calcutta, Mary, relict of the late Mr. R., 
Atkin.s, 1 1 . C'.’b marine, aged 61. 

22. At (\'i]cutta, Capt. James Browne Moore, 
formerly a branch pilot H.C.M.S., aged 61. 

23. At Bara, on his way from Loodiana to 
Simhi, on medical cer ifleate, Lieut. A. Horne, 
(i2d regt. N.I., in the aith year of his age. 

— At Seetapore, Oude, of fever, In his .30th 
year, Lieut. (>oorge Byron, 1st regt. N.I., second 
son of the late llev. 11. Byron. 

— At Ben.-ircs, of apoplexy, Capt. Edward 
Jackson, (>3lh regt. N.I., aged 29. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. T. J. Wood, accountant 
of the General Post Oilico, aged .3.3. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Fred. Cheltham, aged 38. 

2.5. At Calcutta, Mr. John Aris, late an assistant 
to Messrs. Cruttendon ami Co., aged .33. 

— At Calcutta, Miss Eliz. Gates, agcil 17* 

26. At Calcutta, Mrs. Sophia Bagram, relict of 
the late S. P. Bagram, Esq., aged 62. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Jane Eliz. Horn, aged 26. 

27. .\t K-urnaul, Capt. Beattie, of H.M. 3^1. 
regt. lie wa.s killed in a duel by Lieut. Dickson, 
of the same corps. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Alcock, 

— At Muulinyne, in his 24th yc.ir, Lieut. Ame- 
lius Fry, II.M.’s 4istur Welch regt. 

— At Purneah, Mrs. Win. Botellho, aged 21. 

28. At Calcutta, Jane, wife of Mr. Jacob Hoff, 
and second dauglitcr of the late Henry Hall, Esq.^ 
of Carlisle, aged .33. 

— At Muttra, Mrs Catherine Wren, agpil.50. 

— At Calcuttra, Mrs. Eliz. Williams, aged 32. 

29. At C'alcutta, Miss Mary Bird, sister of R. 
M. Bird, Esq., of the civil service, aged 47- 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John McFarlaiie, aged 20. 

— At Calcutta, Samuel Prattiiitoii Stacy, Esq., 
attorney at-law, ageil 37* 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John David, aged 27- 

— At Allahabad, Mr. Charles Smith. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. Hodgson, aged 21. 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. Win. Whoolc, aged 32. 

.31. In Fort William, Capt. Henry Mansell, of 

H. M. 39th regt.. uide-tlc camp to the Governor- 
general. aged 441. 

— At CawniKire* of apoplexy, Capt. Andrew 
Hunter Wood, of the 15th regu N.I., aguil 44. 

— At Futtehgurh. Ens. John Win. Tomkins, of 
the 1st regt. N.L 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Lloyd, chief officer 
of the brig fVexCoct aged 27* 

— In Fort William, Capt. James Sutton, of 
11. M. 49th regt., agctl :18. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Richard Kuberry, of the 
ship Princesi/ Victoria, aged 22. 

Jane 1. At Humeeiporc, R. M. Tilghmcn, 
Esq., commissioner of revenue and circuit of the 
7lh division and agent to the Governor-general iu 
Btindlecund. 

~ At (.'alcutta, David Mills. Es(|., aged 6<». 

— At c:alcutu, Mr. W. A. V'oungs, agitl 20. 

2. At Calcutta, Mr. James Barrett, aged 34. 

3. At Calcutta, Mr. George Maffiin, aged 29. 

— At Calcutta, Capt. Joseph Curr, commander 
of the brig /Vajitoa, aged 27. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Micha?l Me Manns, chkf- 
ollicer of the barque /Inn, aged 34. 

4. At Mhow, in Malwah, Lieut, Wm. George 
McConnell, of the 16ih regt. N.L 

— At Calcutta, Miss Sarah Edwards, aged 38. - 
At Calcutta, Louisa, wife of Mr. A. Gordon, 

^^[li^Atf^alcutta, Mrs. Marfa Higgins, widow of 
the late Mr. Higgins, aged 24. 
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4. At Calcutte, Mrs. Agnea Ilmifon, idictof 
the late Mr. John ilarrlson* aged 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Betsey Roberts, aged 25* 

7* At Meerut, In his 2Bih year, Lieut. T. £ 

Sage, of tthe horse artillery. 

~ At Calcutta, Mr. Hugh Percy Molsce, late 
chtef>officer of the Water Witch, aged 30. 

' 8. At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary T. Jessop, lady of 
George Jessop, Esq., aged S9. 

• — Capt. Blues, of the barque Tanrred. 

9. .At Serampore, the Rev. Wm. Carey, d.d., 
aged 72 years, 0 months, and 24 days. 

— At the General Hospital, Capt Wni. Allen, 
pf the barque Bright Piatiet, aged 35. 

11. Mr. Hugh Wray, Indigo- planter, aged 45. 
*13. AtCaliutta, H. M. Sterndale, Ks.i., aged 40. 

' 17* At Calcutta, Mrs. Ann Meisulhacn, lady of 
the^late Colonel Frederick Melselbach, of the 
Mahtatta service, aged 40. 

taUAj/, At Snlkea, Mr. Hugh Robinson, late 
clllcif~blllcr of the brig Belhavctt, of Greenock. 

~ On his passage to Singapore, (teorge Rick- 
ttds. Esq., late ot the Ncrcide, aged 27. 


ifttabras* 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

SERVICES OF MAJ. GEN. SIR A. MCDOWELL, 

K. C. B. 

Fort St* Geinge, Ajml 29, 1834.— The 
period of duty on the staR'of Major Gen. 
Sir Andrew M‘Dowcll, k.c.ji. having ter- 
minated, tlie Governor in Council deems 
it but just to the long and meritorious 
services of the major general, not only to 
notify in General Orders his approbation 
of his conduct in the exercises of his 
command over the centre division of the 
arniy» but to express his sense of the valu- 
able services of that distinguished otiicer 
during an uninterrupted period exceeding 
fifty-one yc.'irs-^-comprising, as that pen-iod 
docs, the dates in which some of the must 
arduous duties and brilliant actions of the 
Madras army have been performed and 
achieved, in most of the operations of 
whicli tile major general partook with 
honour to hiinseif and advantage to the 
Governiiieiit he serves, repeatedly acknow- 
ledged by its highest authoriiiis. 

MOVEMENTS OF COUPS. 

Fort St. George, Mat/ 20, 1834. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to order 
tl'.e following movements consequent upon 
the late service in Coorg: — 

8th regr. L.C., to remain at Bang.?, 
lore, to be there stationed. 

SOtb regt. N .I , to march to Bangalore, 
lo he there stationed. 

' 4th regt. N.I., to return to Bangalore, 
to be there stationed.' 

36th regt. N.I., to remain within the 
Coorg territories. 

9th regt. N.I., to march to Vellore, to 
1>e there stationed. 

. 3i St regt. L.I., to return to Bellary, to 
be there stationed. 

48th regt. N.L, to March to Palavcram, 
to be there stationed. 

• 35th regt. N.I., to march to Trichlno- 
p<i]y,:to be there stationed. 


32d regt. N.I., to return lo Cuniianore, 
to he there stationed. 

Wing of H.M. 57ih iiBgt, to remain at 
Bangalore until after the monsoon ; ditto 
of H.M. 39th regt., to return to Banga- 
lore; ditto of H.M. 48eh regt., to return 
to Cannaiiore; ditto of H.M. 55th regt., 
to return to Bellary. 

The artilleiy lately employed with the 
eastern, norlhern, and w'estern culunuis in 
the Coorg territories, to return to Bangs, 
lore, Bellury, and Catinanore, respectively. 

27th regt. N.I., to march from Patave- 
ram to Bangalore, to be there stationed. 

lOtli regjt;. N.I., to march from Vellore 
to the French Hocks, to he there stationed. 

June 10.— Head- Quarters of the corps 
of sappers and miners, from Bangalore to 
the Coonoor Puss. 


PAYMASTERS TO DETACHMENTS. 

Fort St* George, June 13, 1834.— The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that the duty of paymaster to a detach, 
meiit of an European corps shall in future 
he discharged hy the adjutant or quarter- 
master (allowed under the G.O.G. of the 
29th Jan. 1830) as may he deemed most 
expedient, but without subjecting tiio 
Government to any additional charge on 
that account. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

jipril 15. C. J. Bird, Esq., to act as head assis- 
tant to principal collector and maf;istate of south- 
ern divisiou of Arcot, during absence of Mr. Py- 

CTOft. . 

8. N. Ward. Esq., to act as register of zillah 
court of Chittoor, during absence of Mr. Wilson. 

May(j* J. F. Thomas, Esq., to be register of 
Sudr and Foujdaree Udalut. 

J. C. Morris, Ks(i., to be secretary and treasurer 
to Government Bank. 

13. F. N. Maltby, Esq., to act as assistant judge 
and Joint criminal judge of Malabar, during ab- 
sence of Mr. Strange. 

27. J. Bird, Esq., to art as first puisne judge of 
Sudr and P'oujdaree Udalut, during absence of Mr. 
Lushiiigton. 

E. Story, Esn., to be second assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Cuddapah. 

M. Murray, Esq., to act as assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Salem. 

C. U. H. Keate, Esq., to be an assistant to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate of Tanjore. 

W. 11. Bailey, Esq., to be an assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of south Arcot. 

June 3. G. Bird, Esq., to be judge and criminal 
judge of Coimbaconum. 

S. Crawford, Esq., deputy accountant general, 
to be superintendent of government lotteries on his 
present allowancea. 

G. P. Dumergue, Esq., to be assistant to princi- 
p:il collector and magistrate of north Arcot. 

10. G. J. Watery Esq., toact as second judge of 
provincial court of apneal and circuit for northern 
division. In absence of Mr. Nicholls. 

E. B. Wrey, Esq.» to act as third judge of pro- 
vincial court of appeal and circuit for northern 
division. 

William Lavle, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
joint criminal Judge of Guntoor. 

Findlay Anderson, Esq., to-be sab-oollector and 
joint magistrate of Canara. 

C. M. Bujihby, Esq., to act as judge and crimi- 
nal judge of Canara during absence w Mr. Grant* 
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. W. A. Fonylh, Ekh.. toact as asiUiant judge and 
johtt criminal Judge of Canara. 

Appointments bp the Governor Cenerah 

April 14. J. A. CassaiTiaijor, Esq., to be resident 
f^t courts of their (llghnesses the Rajahs of Tra- 
vsneore and Cochin. 

Map 17* Lieut. Col. M. Cubbon to be sole com* 
mlaslimer for government of tcnitorics of li. II. 
the Rajah of Mysore* in ‘uccesslon to Lieut. (!o]. 
Mprison, o.n.* appointed by lion, the Court of 
Directors to be an ordinary nieinber of council of 
India. 

June 6. Lieut. Col. James Stciiart Fraser, .'ttUh 
fegt. N.I., to be resident at Mysore, and commis- 
sioner for Coorg aflairs. 

Capt. Carpenter, 4tith refrt. N.I., to superintend 
affairs of Ex-rajah of Coorg so long as he shall re- 
main at Bangalore, or until further orders. 

. Attained Hank. — T. I. Ill.'ine, 12th April 18.14, as 
Junior meTchant.—T. Fveroft, 2;uh April llti4, 
and G. S. Greonway, 1st ditto, as factors. 

Jicturned to Tiutp . — K. M. Lewin, Ksq., on Kith 
May.— G. L. I*renderg;'st, Esq., anil T. D. Lush- 
^gton. Esq., from Cape of Good Hope, on 24lh 

Permitted to Retire.— Tdc&^rs. E. II. Woodcock 
and H. Vibart, from Hon. Conipauy's sc’ivicc, 
from 1st May 

Leave of Aiuteucct Sfr . — April 11. C. M. Lushing- 
ton. Esq., first puisne judge of court of Sudr and 
Foujdaree Adalut, for six inontlis, for liealth. — May 
21. F. M. Lewin, Esq., to Neilghcrry llins.-.‘:u. 
P. Grant, Esq., to ditto, until .HJth Sept. 1U;M, for 
health.— June H. T. Ttxxi, Esq., Hon. Company’s 
solicitor, to Europe.— 1.1. E. F. Thompson, Esip, 
to Neilghcrry 1 1 ills, until 31st Aug. 11W4, for 
health.- A. M. Owen, Esq., to reside on ditto till 
1st Aug. 1U34, for health. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

jMive of Abaencc . — April 18. The Rev. W. J. 
Aislabie, chaplain of Secunderabad, to sea, for 
twelve month.s, for liealth. 


MILITAin" APl’OINTMENTS, 
IMIOMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, April 11, 18:i4.— Cadet of In- 
fantry Mr. C. J. Hoseason admitted on cstab., and 
proin. to ensign. 

Mr. Win. Mackintosh admittwl on rstab. as an 
a.ssist. surgeon, and dirci teil to do duty under sur- 
get>n in charge of general hospital at presidency. 

April 15 .—Artill rj/. Ist-Lieut. Thomas Bay lis to 
be capt., and 2d-ljieiit. H. H. Bell to be lat-lieut., 
V. Booker pensioned; date of coins. 1st April 
— Superniim. 2d-Lieut.. H. T. M. Berduiorc 
admitted on effective strength from 1st April 1834, 
to complete cstablisliment. 

Major W. Hamilton. 4th L.C’., permitted to re- 
tire from Hon. Company’s service from 12th April 
IttH, on pay of his rank. 

4th L.C. Capt. Donald Macleod to he major, 
Lieut. J. T. Brett to be capt,, and Comet W. L. 
Walker tobelieut., v. Ilamillun retired; date of 
corns. 12th April 1834. 

Supemum. 2d.Lieut. James inverarity, of eiigl- 
neers, admitted on effective strength from 5th 
April 1834, to complete esUblishment. 

^i>n7 25.— Lieut. R. S. Dobbs, 0th N.I., to act 
as assist, mil. auditor gen., during absence ot Lieut. 
Power on field service or until further orders. 

April S9.—7th L.a Comet* W. D. Erskiiic to be 
lleut., V. Nutt dec. j date of com. 25th April lim. 

Head-Ouartere and Adi. GeneraVa Qfilcc, April 
10 to 25, 1834.— The following orders confirmed : 
...Bnt. Thatcher to proceed and take charge of 
company of . 42d .M.L stationed at Juggiah peitahj 
• date 17th March 1834.— Lieut. Dltmw to command 
artillery with head-quarters of Hyderabad sulisi- 
dlary rorce, until further orders; date Uih Dec. 
1833. — Ens. Marshall to act as ad\., and Kns. 

« and interp.* to 42a N.I., during 
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as Qu. masi. Im,w • — » — --q 

;e of Lleuts. Mocleod^^ Smith ; date 23d 


iarch 1834.-KII1* H. P. White to act as adj. to 


47th N.L, during abtence of Lieut, tliighes on 
duty, or till further orders; date22d March iai4. 
—Ens. Starkey to act as qii. mast, and iulerp. to 
1st N.L, during absence of Lieut. Talmon on 
court-murtial duty ; date 31st March Jfl34 —Assist. 
Surg. Quin and Surg. J. Macfarland to afford me- 
dical aid to garrison staff, public followers, drc., 
and to toke charge of medical stores at Vellore, 
till relieved, former from 4th, and latter from 7th 
April 1834.— Assist. Surg. Wilkinson to afford me- 
dical assistance to hospital dooly-bearcis and other 
public followers of right wing of H.M. 57th regt. ; 
date 8th March lfi.14.— Ens. P. A. Latour to act as 
qu. mast, and interp. to 4dth N.I. from.’kl April, v. 
Johnstone killed in action ; date 7th April 1834. 

F.ns. C. J. Hoseason to do duty with 25th N.L* 
till further orders. 

Assist. Surg. La Touche, m.d., 8th L.C., to take 
medical charge of detachment of that r^t. at 
Bangalore, and do duty iiiidcr garrison surgeon, 
without prejudice to his regimental charge. 

Lieut. A. Sherreffs, 21st N.I., to act as deputy 
assist, adj. gen. in ceded districts, during absence of 
Capt. Mcllor on sick certificate. 

The following removals and postings ordered in 
Artillery ('apt. T. Baylis (late prom.) to Ist 
liat. : Lieut. W. K. W'orster (late prom.) to .Id bat. : 
2d-Lieut. II. (’ongreve from 2(1 to 4th bat.; 2d- 
Lieut. II. T. M. Berdmore (late prom.) to 1st bat.; 
and Superiium, 2d-Licut. F. C. Vardonfroin 2d to 
3d bat. 


Fort St. George, Map 2. — 14f/i N.I. Lieut. F. 
W\ Todd to be adjutant. 

4.‘V/ N.I. Lieut. J. Salmon to be adjutant. 

47t/i N.I. Lieut. J. E. Hughes to be adjutant. 

Maj. J. A. CondcII, 1st Nat. Vet. B.it., permitted 
to return to Euroi»e, and to retire from Hon. 
Company’s service from date of his embarkation. 

Map (i. — Lieut. J. T. Fhilpot, 2.1d L.L, to be 
aide de-camp to Brigadier Gen. J. Do^eiOll, c.u., 
commanding ceded districts. 

Infantry. Major J. Low, from 17th N 1., to be 
lieut. col., v, i*ickering dec. ; date of com. 2;th 
April 18.14. 

17th N.I. Capt. L. W. W'atson to be major, 
Lieut. Edw. Ma.sscy to be capt., and Ens. 11. A. 
Tremlett to be lieut., in sue. to Low prom. ; date 
of coins. 27th April lit’M. 

Map 7- — Brig. Gen. John Doveton, c.n., to com- 
mand centre division of uriny, v. Maj. (ieii. Sir 
Andrew M* Dowell, k c.n. 

Afr/.v 1).— t^)l. David Foulis, of cavalry, app. to 
staff’ of army, with rank of brigadier general, v. 
Alaj. (Ten. iiir A. M 'Dowell, K.e.ii., whose period 
of service on staff has extu'rcd. — Brig. Geii. Foulis 
to command troops in ce(ied districts. 

('ol. James Allen, II. M. .57th regt., to comm.'ind 
triMipsin Malabar and (’aiiara, v. Col. Foulis, app. 
to staff’ of army. 

Capt. Archibald Kerr, 7th L.C., to command 
Right Hoii. the Governor’s liody guard, from dale 
of Capt. Chase’s emliarkatlon fur Europe. 

Assist. Surg. T. T. Siiiilh permitted to ciitcr on 
general duties of army. 

Map 13. — Lieut. R. S. Dobbs, !Hh N.I., to offi- 
ciate as an assistant to commissioners for affaits of 
Mysore, without prejudice to his appohitment in 
military auditor general’s office, during absence of 
Lieut. I lalsted on medical certificate. 

22 d N.I. Elis. B. T. Geraud to be lieut., v. Mes- 
situr dec. ; date of com. 27tli April 1834. 

Head-Quartera and Adj. GeneraPa OJfit'e, April 28 

to Map 2 Lieut. 11. Fuller, 7Lh L.C., to act as 

qu. roast, and interp. to that corps, during absence 
of Lieut. BJoggondiity. 

Surg. W. E. E. Conwell, m.d., to do duty with 
30th N.L, until further orders. — Assist. Surg. J. 
K. Mayer removed from li.M. 45th, to do duty 
with H.M. 3!)th regt. at Bangalore.— Surg. J. L. 
Geddes, Ist bat artillery, to rejoin his corps. 

The following orders confirmed Lieut. Wyn- 
ter to toke charge of adjutants’ department of lith 
N.L, during absence of Lieut. Griffith ; date 5th 
June 1833.-^apt. Ainsinck, of horse artillery, to 
assume charge of artillery with head-quarters of 
Hyderabad sulwidlary force; date 5th Jan. 1834. 
—Ens. G. A. H. Falconer to act a»a^. to 4(>ili 
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N.1.^ during alisence of -.Lieut. Lewis on other 
duty ; date 3!l>th March 1V31.— Assist. Sure. J. C. 
Fuller to take medical ch irgeof duth N.Lt date 
l?4;h April 1334 — Asst«r.. Surg. Dorwattl to take 
niedical charge of sappers and miners, ordnance' 
department, and ull aiithoriaed followers attached 
to northern column of Coorg Held force, during ab- 
sence of Assist. Surg. Paterson ; date .31st March 
ia‘)4.— C'apt. K. II. Preston to act as cpi. mast, and 
Interp. to 17th N.I. during absence of Lieut. Ua- 
bington on other duty ; date (ith Feb. lti.34. 

Majf 7 fo 1!).— Rns. J. II. Tapp to act as adj. to 
23tl L.L, V. Philpot, from 5th April ltKI4. 

Ideut. Col. J. Anderson removed from KJth to 
AUh N.I. ; and Lieut. Col. J. Low (late prom.) 
posted to Kith ditto. 

Lieut. Cfoorge i bill brought on cflective strength 
of horse artillery, v. Orr letunied to Europe, and 
posted to 2d bat. 

The following removals ordered Lieut. Col. 
II. Degraves from 3d N.V.n. toC.K.V.lJ. ; Major 
W.T. Brctl from C.K.V.H. to 1st N.V.B.; Msij. 

C. O. Fothergill from 2d N.V.II, to C.K.V.H 

Surgeons W. E. E. Conwcll, m.«., from loth to 
30th N.I. ; A. Paterson from .‘Ittli to .3Ist do.: D. 
lleid from filst to loth do.->Ensigns U. Jackson. 
F. Templer, A. Wynilham, F. Vardou, J. Watt, 
1). U. M. lleiulle, and C. H. Worscly, from doing 
duty with Olh to do duty with 27Ch N.I. 

The following oflicers to rejoin their corps and 
departments Lieut. J. P. Beresford, artillery, to 
rejoin his troop at St. Thomas's Mount. — Capt. 
BuUer having resumed his duties in qu. mast, 
general’s deparChient, Lieut. Blogg to return to his 
duty as qu. mast. 7th L.t-'.—Surg. W. K. Hay, to 
rejoin ;id hat Jirlillcry.— Assist. Surg C. Paterson, 
w.ii., to rejoin 2d L C. — Assist. Surg. E. .Smith to 
rejoin 3ikh N.I. — ('apt. \V. II. Simp.ion to resume 
his duvies as deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. of army. 
— The deputy adj. general King's troops to remain 
at Bangalore till further orders.— The Persian in- 
terpreter to head-quarters to return to presidency. 

Surg. A. Paterson, .Ikst N.I., .and Assist. .Surg. 
A. E. Blest, M.U., to do duty under garrison sur- 
geon at Bangalore, and to attend on sick and 
wounded until further orders. 

The following orders confirmed Surg. Wil- 
liams to affbrd medical aid to ofilcer cominaiuiing 
southern division, and di\ i;ion stall', &c., from 
1st April: date 23(1 April 111.34.— Ens. .1. Camplx;]! 
to act as qii. ina.st. land inteip. to 31st N.I., during 
absence of Litut. Cartliow ; date 21>th .Sept. 111.34. 
— Assbt. Surg. La Touche, Ai.o., to assume medi- 
cal charge of detachment of Hih L.C. at Banga- 
lore, in room of .Assist. Surg. >\arratid relieved 
from that duty : date I3th April 18.34 — Lieut. W. 
W. Ross to act a.s (pi. mast, and interp. to l/th 
N.I.. during aljspiice of Lieut. Babingtori, or until 
further orders : date 1st May. — Lieut, C. M. Mac- 
lean to act as qu. mast, and interp. to 43d N.I., 
during absence of Lieut. Bobley; date 3Ui May 
I1I34.— Capt. M'Neil to be considered as having 
had charge of uflire of deputy assist, qu. mast, 
gen., southern division, from 'Jth to 15ih March 
1U34. 

F«rf Sf. George, Maj/ 20.— 2d-Lieut. A. Foulis, 
nf artillery, to be aide-de-camp to Brig. Ueii. 
Foulis commanding in ceded districts. 

Infantry* Lieut, Col. JohnCaifrae to be col., v. 
Sir Andrew McDowell, k.c.h., dec.; and Major 
W. 11. Rowley, from 11th N.I., to belieut. col., 
in sue* to Carcrae prom. ; date of corns. 15th May 
1834. 

llfA Ar.7. Capt. George Stott to be major. Lieut. 
Michael Davis to be capt., and Ens. II. L. Bur- 
Icigh to belieut., in sue. to Rowley prom. : date of 
corns. ]5lh May 1U:I4. 

*lth L.C, Comet Thomas Snell to be lieut, v. 
Nutt dec.; date of com.i)5th April 1834. 

i’adets of Infantry W. F. Eden, James Marjori- 
banks, R. L. J. Ogilvlc, John (iooldcn, Henry 
Nixon, Alanc RobCTtsoD, and John Robertson, 
admitted on establishment, and prom* to ensigns. 

May 23.-17fA JV.J. Ens. W. A. Mackenzie to be 
lieut., ▼. Marshall dec.; date of com. 18th May 
1834* 

49fA.N.I. Ens.' J. M. Charteris to be lieut., v. 
ThempKm retired : date of com. 36th Oct. 1833. 

ArtUfery* 3d-Lleut. Harry Congreve to be 1st- 
lieut., Supemum. 8d«Lieut. Thomas Austin 
to be 3d-lleut., from 1st April 1834. r 


Cadets of Infantry Tho^ Haines and Charles 
Miickinnon admitted on vstah., and prom, to en- 
signs. 

May 37.— Ens. W. A. Mackenzie, 17th N.I., to 
offlcLite as second assist, mil. auddo gen., during 
absence of Lieut. R. S. Dobbs employed upon 
other duty. 

.32r/ 2V./. Capt R.W. Sherriffto be major, Lieut. 
Henry Power to be capt., and Eds, J. H. Taylor 
to be lieut., v. Jones dec. ; date of coins. 32d 
March 18.34. 

40f/i N.I. Ens. Thomas Osborne to be lieut., v. 
Dickinson dec. : date of coin. Kith May 1834. 

Supemum. 3(1 Lieut. S. K. O. Ludlow, of engi- 
neers. admitted on clfective strength from 2t)th 
May 18.34, to complete establishment. 

Cadet of Cavalry W. 11. Le Gcyt admitted on 
estab., and prom, to co-.net.— Cadets of Infantry 
C. A. Hlagrave, T. H. B. Ludlow, and Wm. Bird, 
admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Capt. II. S. Burgess, .Ath N.I., transferred to in- 
valid establrsluneiit. 

^ The following nillcers to return to their respec- 
tive divisions, and re&uine I heir .appointments: — 
Capt. C. J. (iroen, superintending engineer in My- 
soic; I't. I.icut. J. H. Bell, ditto noitheni divi- 
sion; 2(1- Lieut. II. lleudcrsoTi, assist, civil engU 
iiecr norrherti division : and Supemum. 2d-Lieut. 
C. A. Orr, assist, to superintending engineer in 
Mysore. 

May 30.— X.J. Lieut. M. S- Poole to he 
c.'ipt., and Ens. Win. Herford to be lieut., v. Bur- 
gess invalided: date of coins. 37th May 18 :4. 

Mr. \t'm. P. Molle admitted on csttib. as an 
assist, surg., and directed to do duty under sur- 
geon ill ch.irge of general hospital at presidency. 

The services of Lieut. Col. Mark Cubbon, com. 
gen., placed at disposal of Supicinc Govennnenr. 
— Major Tulloch, deputy com. gen., to take charf^e 
of commissariat department, until arruugemeiits 
can be made. 

Ueoii-Ouart r» atui yi-fj* Cnnerars OJfim* May 21 
to 2J). — '1 he following podings and remt.vals or- 
dered t— Col. John (kirfrue (late prom.) to 30lli 
N.L: Lieut. Col. Thomas Marrett fn»m Ilih to 
4,3d do. : Lieut. Col. 11. W. Rowley late prom.) 
to nth do. — Ens. .S, J. Carter from 42(1 to 2(1 N.I., 
as senior ensign.— Assisi. Surg. J. Cooke, from do- 
ing duty with ll.M. 55th to do duly with II. M. 8:Jd 
regt. — Ens. Edward Kevin from 25. h to do duty 
with 30th N.I. 

The following young oflicers (recently arrived) 
to do duty llornet W. M. Le Geyt, with 7th 
L.C. — Ensigns W. F. Eden with Is; N. 1. : Win. 
Bird with .5th do.: John Ooolden, Henry Nixon, 
Thomas Haines, and Chas. Mackennon, with 'ItU 
do, ; T. H. B. l.udiow witli Kith do. : C. A. Bl.a- 
grave, with 14lh do. ; James Marjnrihanks, R. I.. 
J. Ogilvie, Alaric Robertson, and Jolm Robert- 
son, with 25th do. 

Assist. Surg. E. G. Bedwell, being reported qua- 
lified tor treatment nf acute cases of disca-e, to do 
duty with H.M. 45th regt. 

na])t. 11. .S. Burgess, rceently transferred to in- 
valid estab., posted to Isl N.'V.B. 

The following orders confirmed Lieut. C. If. 
Warren to act as adj. to 25lh N.I., during absence 
of E:ts Farren cn furl. ; date Isl May ItKH.— Lieut. 
W. Biddle to act as ^u. mast, to 25th N.L, during 
absence of Lieut. Nicholls on furl. ; date 2d May. 
— fdeut. W. T. Boddam, 8d L.C., to act os caii- 
tniuncnt adj. to station of Arcot. during absence 
of Lieut. Cumberlege) . date 81st May. 

Fttrt St* Georgs, June 3*-^Artniery» 1st Lieut, 
r. H. Best to be capt., andSd-Lieut. John Patrick- 
son to lie Ist-licut., Grant dec. ; date of corns. 
2Hlh May 1834. — Supemum. 8d-Lieut. W. IL 
Grubb admitted on effective strength from above 
date, to complete establishment. 

H2d N.J, Capt. J. F. Palmer to be major, and 
Lieut. James Harkness to lie capt., v. Sherrilf 
dec. ; date of corns. 21st May 1834. 

June 10.— 49fA N.f. Ens. J. A. S. Coxwell to be 
IkuL, V. Olas dec. : date of com. 87th May 1834. 

June 1.3.— The following Lieuts. to have, rank of 
Capt. by brevet from 18th June 1834 1 — Alek. 
Grant 5tii L.C. : Alex. Adam, 44th N.I.} S. R. 
Hicks, 35th dj. ; and Christopher Deiinett, 84th 
ditto. 
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Cadets of Cavalry H. F, SlddonSf Thomas Pfew- 
herryt John 9. Cotton, and A. E. Oakes admitted 
oil estab.* and prom, to cornets.— Cadets of Artil- 
lery Richard Bromley and James A. Prendergast 
admitted on ditto, and prom, to 2d-lleuts.— Cadets 
of Infanti^ H. W. Yates, Howe Metcalfe, James 
Keating, Edward Sellon, R. A. Bruore, Mathew 
Woods H. C. Taylor, Richard Crewe, Alex. Mod, 
Wm. Mason, Charles Gill, Arthur Robinson, and 
Walter Cook, admitted on ditto, and ptom. to 
ensigns. 

June IJ.—Cnpt. J. Dickinson, of artillery, hav- 
ing broke his arrest at Bangalore, on 5th May Itm, 
and subsequently absconded, that officer struck oft’ 
strength of army as a deserter from that date. 

Head-Quartnrg and Adj. GeneraVjt Maif 2JI 

to June i:j.— Assist. Surg. A. E. Blest, m.d,, posted 
to 34th L.Inf. — Assist. Surg. W. Giillith removed 
from H.M. 41st regt., to (to duty under slatf sur- 
geon at Moulinein, and to join by first opportu- 
nity. — Surg. A. Paterson, .^Istregt.; Assist. Surg. 
A. E. Blest, 34th L.I.; C. Paterson, m.d., 2d 
L.C.; and James Dorward, doing duty under gar- 
rison surgeon. Bangalore, to ioin their corps and 
stations. — .Assist. Surg. J. Wilkinson, 5th regt., to 
rejoin his corps. 

Capt. Macarthur, de)>ut.y judge ailv. ge-uTal, 
having returned to duty, posted to ill rtislrict..— 
Capt. Chalon, deputy ditto, posted to IV district. 

Capt. C, H. Best (late prom.) posted to ist. bat. 
artillery. 

The following orders confirmed As^ist. Surg, 
Griffith, proc:‘( ding in medical ('barge of detacn- 
ii:cnt of H..V1. 41sc regt. to Madras, on board bark 
Ffinni/, to afl'oid medical aid to details also eiii- 
barke(l on that vessel ; d itc Tenasscrini, 12th April 
1334. — t'apt. Litchfield, tith C.G., to cuudui't du- 
ties of deputy assist, adj. general's d(?partmcnt, 
southern division, during absence ufCkpt.M* Neill, 
without interfering with performance of bis own 
immediate duties ; d.de Hth May.— Ens. C. H. 
Frith to act as qu. in.ist. to 21st N.I., during ab- 
sence of Ens. (^'unplxdl on duty; date Ifiih Dec. 
Igart. — Lieut. M*Cuuley, 21st N.L, to assume 
charge of company of sappers and mintirs attached 
to force in Kimedy; date 7th ApriL—Licut. A. 
Mackenzie to resume his app. as acibig adj. of 
regt. ; date IBth May. 

lief urned to dutj/, from Europe, — May 20. Lieut, 
Wm. Beaumont, 23(1 L.l. — 23. Ist-Lieut. II. A. 
Lake, of engineers. — 27> Ist-Lieut. Ch’s. Lancas- 
ter, artillery. — Lieut. 11. T. Hillyard, 14tli N.I. — 
June Surg. Beni. Williams.— 13. Maj* C. F. 
Smith, 12th N.I. — Maj. Jas. D.tlgairns, lOth N.L 
— Capt. J. M. Ross, ."ith N.L — Lieut. Tiiomns Med- 
ley, 5th N.I. — Lieut. A. B. Jones, 3d L.C.— Lieut. 
C. F. Compton, 43th N.I. 

Off- Reckonings, — In consequence of death of 
Maj. Gen. Sir A. McDowell, of infantry— Col. 
John Wuulf, a half shaie, from Kith May K)34. 

Rmvaird—To be paid to 2d-Lieut. G. P. Eaton, 
artillery, for his attainments in the llinduostunce 
language. 

Court-Martial— To assemble on 20lh April to try 
Lieut. Col. Purdoii, H.M. 41st regt. 


FURLOUr.llS. 

To JCwroiie.— April 11. Lieut. T. Pears, engi- 
neers, for health.— 15. Capt. M. C. Ch.iKe, 1st 
L.C,, commanding Governor’s body guard, for 
health.— 22. Lieut. J. Lewis, 48th N.i., for health. 
—Lieut. W. Nioolson, 49th N.I., fur health.— 
May 2. Capt. T. Anderson, 4th 'L.C.— 3. Capt. O. 
St. John, 31st L.I.— 2Ui Lieut. R. Connan, 40th 
N.I., for health (to embark from Madras instead 
of western coast, os formerly granted .—June 3. 
Lieut. J* IL Roblw, 4^ Nti., for health.— Ens. 
R. T. Snow, 24th N.I.— C. Capt. E. Apthorp, 2d 
N.L— Capt. W. H. Simpson, 3Uth N.L, and to re- 
Sian app. of deputy assist, qu. most. gen. of army, 
from «te of nis embarkation.— 10. Col. W. C. 
Oliver, 4l8t N.L 

To Sew South Wa/er. — April 11. Capt. C. G. 
T. Chauvcl, 36th N.I., until 16th Oct. 1336, for 
health. 

To 300.— April 11. 2d-Lieut. J. D. Scutt, artil- 
lery, until 1st Dec. 1834, for health.— 15. Assist. 
Surg, G. Harding, artillery, until 30th Sept. 1834, 
for health Tenasserim). — 20. Lieut. J. 

Bpweri 23th N.L, for twelve montlM, f(7r health. 


To Bengal,~^nne 6. Assist. Siirg. J. Cardew, 
M.D., for six months, on private affairs.— Id. Car- 
net H. F. Siddons, of cavmry, for ditto, on private 
affairs. 

To Neilgherry Hills , — April 17» Ens. D. llodson, 
44th regt., for health.— May 2. Capt. E. Arm- 
strong, for two months. — Lieut. Col. W. Cullen, 
mil. auditor gen., for two months. 

'I’he leave to Europe granted to Surg. 
C. Sttirlc, and permitted to remain at Cape of 
Go(xl Hope for twelve months from 25th Jail. 1834, 
for health. 

Kxtension of Lfface.— May 27. That granted to 
Cape of Gu(Ki Hope to Lieut. J. Maitland, 4th 
L.C., and to Lieut. J. G. Deck, 15th N.L, until 
31 St Dec. 13:H. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

April 20. John Ruunersnun, Watt, from Bom- 
bay and ('orhin. — 21. Westmoreland, Rrigstock, 
from Mum it ins. — 23. Carran, Wilson, from Sin- 
gapore; and h'orbrs (sti^ainei), Forth, from Cal- 
cutta.— 24. h'.tnmee, Muurel, fiom Bombay. — 21». 
ll.M.S. Intiit'eiit!, Blackwood, from Trincoinallee. 

- -May 1. Guff.ioula, Hell, from t-'.ilcutta.— 2. Cap- 
tain Conk, 'I'hoinpsots from Point Pedro; S/xir- 
tnn, Webb, from ditto; and Reseat eh, (Igilvie, 
from I'alcir.ta. — 12. Utralloft', Ailum, from Bom- 
bay. — 13. lead Leiicrfoc//, .lobnston, fiom Penang, 
— i.'i. Mrrttpe, Pollock, from Hobart Town and 
.Sw.ui lliver wish detachment of Il.M. ii;kl regt.) ; 

and iiaillardon, Allen, from Mauiilius, iStc 17. 

Horatio, Arnold, from London ; and Kumotit, 
Seager, from Calcutta.— lb, Rohnrts, Wake, from 
London; Ganges, Burgess, from Akynb ; and 
Donna Carmelita, (^ray, from ditto. — 2n. Wood- 
lark, Tozer, from M'onlmein.— 21. 11, C. brig 
Heuiw Miriton, Jump, from Bombay.— 23. jinu, 
Budw'ell, from Bombay. — 24. Claiultne, Walker, 
from London and Cape.— 25. lAiuisa, 'fowle, from 
London. — 23. Suitoleou, Harbutt, from Cochin.— 
27 * Isiyton, Wade, from Penang, Achc’cn, Ac— 2J). 
Janet, Leirch, from Pmt Louis and Covelong. — 
Ji;.vk2. H.M.S. C(// 7/m/, Dunn, from a ('ruizo. — 
h, AlfrtHl, Tapley, tiom Calcutta — 7. lentath, 
Drimill, from Sydney, Hobart 'I’own, and Swan 
River (with a detachment of troops) ; ami liroug- 
ham, Viles, from Arritcan. — 3. li^irosgu, Il(‘c?V(*s, 
from lAmdon. — b. Im Itellv Alliance, Arkcoll, from 
London ami Cape.— Ih. Asia, ILithie, from Lon- 
don; Rreoverjf, Welibank, from London; and 
Eliza, Follins, from Poitil Pedro.— 12. Vesprr, 
Attwood, from Calciiitu. — 13. ll.M.S. Harrier, 
Va.s.sal. from a cruize ; General Ilnritt, U.mkicr, 
from Calcutta; and Laytuu, W'ade, from Cove- 
long. 

Departures. 

April 13. ll.M.S. MeivUlc, Johnson bearing 
flag of his K.\c. Sir J. Gore) on a cruize. — lb. 
Ganges, Ardlic, for Arracan.— 2t>. ,John Ranner- 
man, Walt, for (.!nlcutte.. — 23. WestmureUmd, 
Brigstock, for (Calcutta.— 2b. Adding/mm, Sedg- 
wick, for (.'alcutta.— M.\y 1. Forhes (steamer;. 
Forth, for Calcutta. — 3. Captain Citok, Thomp- 
son, for Calcutta ; Spartan, Wchh, forditbi; and 
H’-roinc, McCarthy, for Southward. — 5. Einmee, 
Maurcl, for Pondicherry and Mauritius.— 7. Cat- 
ron, Wilson, for Bombay.— 3. Research, Ogilvie, 
for Ekapil.y and (Calcutta — 15. Jjord Lj/nedoch, 
Johnston, for Calcutta; and H.M S. Imogene, 
Blackw'otxl, on a cruize. — lb. Colcondah, Bull, for 
Ennore.— 2U. Gaillunlon, Allen, for Marcanum. — 
22. H.l\ brig Henry Aleriton, Jump, on a cruize. 
— 24. Ann, Budwell, for C^alcutta.— 25. Robarts, 
Wake, and Dmina Carmelita, Gray, for Ennore 
and Calcutta.— .*)(). Ganges, Burgass, for Calcutta. 
—31. Janet, Leitch, and Layton, Wade, forl'ova- 
long. — Juxft 1. Merope, Pollock, for Hobart 
Town.— 2. yaptilefM, Barbutt, for Penang.— 3. 
H. M.S. Curayoa, Dunn, on a cruize; Drongan, 
M'Kenzie, for Ennore; and Eamont, Seager, for 
Northern Ports and Calcutta.— 3. ilaroami, Reeves, 
for Calcutta; and Copernicus, May, for Penang, 
Malacca, and Singapore.— 12. Vent)er, Attwo^, 
for Mauritius ; and Recovery, W’eilbank, for Cal- 
cutta. — 14* Layton, Wade, for Calcutta; and 
Claudine, Walker, for Coringa.— 18. Horatto, Ar- 
nold, for London — 10. Alfred, Tapley, for Lon- 
don.— 21. Ln Belle Alliance, Arkesif, tor Calcutta. 
—22. Asia, Bathic, fof Calcutta. ‘ 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

April R. At Moulmein, the lady of Lieut. Nott, 
H.M. 4Ut (or Welch) rogt., of a daughter. • 

13. At Royapoorain, Mrs. Mahony, of a son, 
still-born. 

Ifi. Mrs. Martin, of a son. 

9i». At Rellary, Mrs. G. S. F. Ross, of a son. 

21. At Ootacainund, the lady of Capt. Lawe, 
engineers, of a son. 

— At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. P. Ila- 
niond, artillery, of a son. 

23. At Bellary, the lady of Lieut. Lawford, engi- 
neers, of a daughter. 

24. At Madras, the lady of J. Stevenson, Esq., 
of a son. 

2!K At sea, on board the Imdnm^ the lady of 
Lieut. John Grimes, 8lh N.I., of a K<in. 

Map 10. At Madras, Mrs. 11. Newriggiiig, of a 
daughter since dead). 

1 1. At Capi>ers, the lady of J. C. Morris, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Cariienter, of 
a daughter. 

— At Cannanore, the lady of the Rev. J. C. 
Street, chaplain, of a son. 

— Mrs. John D’Sena, of a son. 

12. At Uellary, the lady of James Smith, Esq., 
garrison surgeon, of a son. 

l.'i. At Kotagherry, the lady of O. D. Drury, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

Ki. At Tricliinopoly, the lady of Major B. Me 
Master, fith N.I., of a son. 

21. At Palaveram, the lady of Lieut. J. Uenwcll, 
4Gth N.I., of a son. 

— At i:annano;e, the lady of Capt. R. Budd. 
32d N.I., of a son. 

23. At Kainptcc, the lady of Capt. T. A. Duke, 
Madras Europ. regt., of a daughter. 

— At the farm in Mysore, the lady of .Assist. 
Surg. Lawrence, of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of Dr. Campbell, dep6t 
surgeon of Pootiamallee, of a daughter, who ex- 
pircil siiortiy after. 

24. At Ma'dras, the lady of James Ochtcrlony, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

2.1. At Madras, the wife of Mr. Joseph D. Oap^ 
Cist, of a son, still -Ixirn. 

2(h Mrs. De Meder, of a son. 

.m. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Augustufe 
Clarke, assistant to the commissioner in Mysore, 
of a daughter. 

31. At Tricliinopoly, the lady of Lieut. Eadcs, 
adj., N.I., ora son. 

June 4. At St. Thomas’s Mount, tlie lady of 
Surg. J. L. Gefldes, 4th bat. artillery, of a son. 

a. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. S. R. Hicks, 
33th N.L, < f asnn. 

<i. At Madras, the lady of O. Elliott, Esq., of 
the civil service, of a son. 


MAKKIAGFS. 


Map 2. At Madras, Mr. James Reger to Miss 
Jissy Elizabeth Gray. 

1.1. At Madras, Capt. John Reid Brown, (ith rrgt. 
L.C., to Margaret Mary, eldest daughter ; and at 
the same place and time, Henry James Nlcholls, 
Esq., 23th r^t. N.I., to Ann Lilly, youngest 
daughter of the late CTapt. David Invernrity. 

— AtVepery, Mr. F. Pope, of the Military Pay 
Office, to Miss J. U. Deweltz. 

16. At Madras, Mr. Joseph Hall to Miss Louisa 
Simeons. 

20. At Bangalore, IJeut. Frederick Chalmers, 
assistant to the commissioner for Mysore, to Eliza 
Sarah, fourth daughter of the late Rev. R. Smith, 
chaplain on this establishment. 

2B. At Madras, Mr. Wm. Butterfield to Miss 
Elizabeth Daniels. 


31. At Bolarum, S. A. G. Young, Esq., of the 
Madras medical establishment, to Miss Hannah 
Higginson. 

June 2. At Waltair, Wm. Urquhsrt Arbuthnot, 
Esq., of the civji service, to Eliza Jane, only 
cUughter of BrigBdler Gen. Taylor, commanding 
the northern divfilo:» of the army. 

& At Bolarum, Capt. Alex. Adam, oommanding 
NlHiprs Infant^, to Mary Anne, widow 
of thelate Cajj^ Puget, Madras European regt. 

Thomas Wllmot to Miss 

Charlotte Davb. 


KV At Madras, James Martin Jollie, Esn„ to 
Catherine Alicia Wilson, fourth daughter or the 
late John Ewart. Esq., of Mullock, OM1oway,N.B. 

12 At Madras, Mr. P. U. Shaw to Miss Anne 
Gunn. 


DEATHS. 

April 2. At Stony River, killed whilst on a ro- 
connnitring party. In the 2Ath year of his age, 
Lieut. J. A. Erskmc, of H.M. 46ih Foot. 

3. Killed, whilst gallantly leading his regiment 
to the attack a^'ainst the stockad» of Buk’li, in 
the Coorg territory, Lieut. Col. Charles Mill, of 
ll.M. Alih Foot, lie was eminently distinguished 
as a soldier through a period of nearly forty ygars. 

10 . At Bolarum, Rose, wife of Mr. Sub-Assist. 
Surg. Joseph Vital, Nizam’s service, aged 23. 

11. AtTrichinopoly, Mr. RobLCrasbie, aged 26. 

Itt. At Madras, Mr. John Wm. Baber. 

24. At CuddaloTC, Mr, N. L. Hilton M’Lcod, 
late a licut. on the pension establishment. 

23. At Bangalore, Lieut. Henry Anson Nutt, of 
the 7th regt. 1..C. 

2/. At Secunderaliad, Lieut. Col. Wm. Picket- 
ing, of the .loth regt. N.I. 

— At Kamptce, Lieut. Charles Messiter, of tho 
22<l legt. N.I. 

.10. At Nagporc, of fever. Salahoodcen, princi- 
pal minister to his Highness the Rajah. 

Map 1. At Ciiddalore, A. J. Drummond, Esq., 
of the civil service. 

3. At Cannanore, Assist. Surg. George I.ubbreii, 
.list N.I., consequent to a fall from his horse. 

6, At 'rrichinopoly, suddenly, of apoplexy, W. 
Valentine, Esq., aged 37* 

!). At Ueiiary, near midnight, Mary Theodora, 
wife of Antlioiiy Edward Angelo, Esq., of tho 
civil service, aged 

i;l. At Secunderabad, Mrs. Forbes, wife of Capt. 
11. Forbes, of H.M. 43th regt. 

1.1. At Guindy. Maj. Gen. .Sir Andrew M’Dowell, 
K.r.B.. of the Madras army, at the advanced age 
of 73 years. 

— • At Arcot, the Rev. P. Stewart, A.n., chap- 
lain of that ctatlon. 

16. At Cuddapah, Lieut, and Adj, G, B. Mar- 
shall, of the 17th regt. N.I. 

— At Mangalore, Lieut. R. B. Dickinson, of the 
40th regt. N.I. 

19. At Fort St. George, Licut. Wm. Dexter, of 
ll.M. 6.1d regt. of Foot. 

20. At ILijahpettah, on route from Nagpore, 
Major R. VV. Shorritf, ;i2»iregl. N.I. 

— At Colar, 2d-Lieut. Boliert Henderson, ofthe 
engineers. 

1,22. At Kamptoc, .\ssi.st. Surg. T. Willy, of the 
medical esrablishment. 

2(>. At Kimedy, of cholera, Robert Cathcart, 
Esq., acting siib-collecior of Ganjnm. 

27. At Berhainpore, Lieut. A. M. Glas, of the 
49lhrcgt. N.I. 

— At Trichinopoly, Henry William, son ofthe 
late W. Valentine, Esq., aged 6 years. 

— At Matlras, Mrs. A. Aiibry. 

26. At Bcllary, Capt. Charles Grant, of the ar- 
tillery. 

June 2. At Vizagopatam, Lieut. E. Stevenson, 
Carnatic European Vctcrnii Battalion. 

7. At Poondy, Ens. and Adj. C. II. Frith, of tho 
21st regt. N.I. 

9. At Madras, Ensign J. Gooldcn, doing duty 
with the 9th regt. N.I. 


GOVERNiMENT ORDEllS,&e. 

SERVICES OF DR. J. MILNE. 

Pu}n' aj/ Ciixlte^ Aug. 24, 18.il, — In 
pursuance of instructions from the Right 
Hon. tlie Governor. general, the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to declare that Surgeon J. Milne, m d., 
late president of the Medical Board, having 
coinpleted the full period of five years’ 
service, as a meinlier . of the Medic.it 
Beard, on the 21st Nov. last, when no 
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** special case of public exigency for his fur- 
tiler service in any medical capacity was 
deemed by Government to exist, became 
from the above-mentioned date entitled to 
the retiring pension of £700 per annum, 
and ceased to be a member of the medical 
establishment of ibis, presidency. 

His Lordship in Council has much plea- 
sure in testifying his high sense of Dr. 
Milne's valuable services, extending over 
the long period of thirty- Uirce years. Dr. 
Milne bus been employed in all parts of 
the 'territories of this presidency, and in 
Persia and Turkish Arabia, and on several 
occasions with forces in the field, and has 
obtained honourable testimonials of the 
important beiR-fits derived froth his skill 
and assiduity in the duties of his profes- 
sion ; as a member, also, and president of 
the Medical Hoard, ho has entitled himself 
no less to the approbation of Government, 
and to that favourable notice of his ser- 
vices to the Hon. the Court of Directors, 
which the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council will nut fail to convey. 

To John Milne, Esq., late President 
of the Medical Board, Bombay. 

Sir ; 1 have the honour, by direction 

of the Medical Board, to communicate 
to you that in forwarding the letter of 
Government, expressive of their appro- 
bation of your conduct in the service, 
the Board have felt particular grati- 
fication in being the channel of con- 
veying sentiments so congenial to their 
own. Your merit the Board can even 
more highly appreciate, as tiiey have wit- 
nessed the ability, zeal, and unwearied in- 
dustry which animated yon in every pur- 
suit for the amelioration of the sick in every 
department of the Bombay establishment. 

Tliey view with regret your retirement 
from the service, at a time of life when you 
by your experience w'ould not only have 
benefited it, but the sick and your honour- 
able employers; a retirement caused by an 
order frovn the Court, unknown and unfelt 
by any other brunch of their service, and so 
anomalous as to be viewed as a hardship by 
the Medical Board and by the other 
branches of the public service. 

1 have the honour to be, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. Watkeh, 
Acting Secretary to Medical Beard. 
Bombay Medical Board Office, 

29th August 1831. 

EXECUTION OF PUBLIC WORKS. 

Bombatji Castle, May 1, 183'1. — TIic 

Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that officers entrusted 
with the execution of public works, under 
the provisions of Art. 87, page 107, of the 
Second Supplement to the Military Regu- 
lations, shall make a declaration on honour, 
^sia/. Jeur. N .S . VoL. 1 No.GO. 


agreeably to th following form, on all 
bills preferred in regard to works executed 
by contract 

'* I do in the most solemn manner declare upon 
my honour, that the charges contained as above, 
are faithful, just, and correct; that the whole 
sum char^^eil has been tmut fide disbursed exclu- 
sively oil account of the {iiiblic service; that the 
contract is the most advantageous that could be 
obLiiiicd, and that I have not, cither directly or 
indirectly, in any shape or way wliatever, benefit- 
cil by the transaction.” 


reductions in the artillert. 

Bombay Castle, June .30, 1834.— -The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the iion-commission- 
cd officers, rank and file, and horses of 
each troop of horse artillery, on (bis esta- 
blishment, bo reduced to the following 
strength, as vacancies occur, viz, — 6' ser- 
jeants, <i corporals, 10 bombardiers, 3 trum- 
peters, 2 farriers, I rough rider, SO gun- 
ners, 1 siMjeaiiUinajor, 1 qii. master scr- 
jeant, 1 riiliiig-master serjeunt, I pay Ser- 
jeant, 1 saddler, and l.'5.5 horses. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to direct, that the guii-hiscurs 
attached to each battalion of foot artillery, 
and to the golundauze battalion, be re- 
duced to the following strength, as vacan- 
cies occur, vh . — 2 subadars, 2 jemedars, 
8 havildars, 120 privates, 12 boys, and 4 
puckalies. 

NEW COMMANDER- IN-CllIXF. 

Bombay Castle, July 2, 183-1. — His 

Exc. IJcut. Gen. Sir Jobii Keane, k.c.r. 
and G.c H., having arrived from Kiighmd 
in the ship Upton Casl/e, has this day taken 
his scat as second nu’iuher of tlie Council 
and Commander-in-chief of the forces on 
the estahlishmeiit of this presidency, in 
IHirsuaiice of ills fippointment by the Hon. 
lilt* Court of Directors. 

CIVIL APPOIxNTMENTS, &c. 

Terri tor in I J ic/Mirtnient— Hreett nr. 

Mh,V 7. Mr. II. Ilebb'jrt, to be assistant to prin- 
cipal collector of Toona. 

Mr. A. Kpens, to be fouTtli assistant to principal 
collector in southern Murhatta country. 

Mr. G. J. lllane, to be third assistant to princi- 
pal collector in ditto ditto. 


M ILIT A IlY A PPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Domhnif Castle, April 30. 1H34.— Lieut. Ur^u- 
hart, brigade major at Poona, to be an acting 
assist, adj. general, until further orders. 

Map b.—llegt.of ArtiUerif. 2fi-LIeiit. H. Gibemc 
to be Ist-lieut., v. Portardeiit prom. ; date 7th 
Feb. Iim. 

ftth N,I. Elis. R. W. Horne to be lieut., v. 
Keene pensioned on Lord Clive’s Fund ; date 25th 
June 11132. 

Senior unposted Ensign J. G. Forbes to take 
rank from 21st March 1034, and to be posted to 
8th N.L, V. iloriieprom. 

18;/i N.J. Ens. R. Wallace to be lieut.. ▼. 
James prom., Uth July 1834. 

(an) 
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Senior uniiosted A. Macdonald t<i take 

rank from 21st March lii'tl, and to be posted to 
lUlh N.f., V. Wallace prom. 

Ens. D. Myliie, lith N.U, confirmed In app. 
of qii. mast, raid interp. in Hindoostaiiec laiifrua^e 
to that Tcgt.» from Pth April* v. Mnnt proceeded 
to Europe. 

Afoy 10 — Lieut. O. Clarkson* 12th N.I., to net 
as adi. to left wing of that regt., from date of its 
march from head-tpiartcrs, as a tcmixirary arrange 
ment. 

Mill/ 12.— Cornet C. F. Jackson, 2d 1^.C., to be 
attaclicd to irregular horse in ('utch, as a tempo- 
rary measure, on his present allowances. 

June 12. — Lieut. <^ol. White, of artillery, at his 
own retiuest, transferred to invalid estab., from 
ITilh June. 

Lieut, n. Bulkley, 2i)thN.I., a cadet of season 
IHI.'I, to be capt. by brevet. 

June iHi. — The following teinimiary arrange- 
ment confirmed : — Lieut. A. Morison. .‘Id N.I.. to 
act as adj. to a detachment of that regt. at Vingor- 
la, consisting of upwards of rank and lile, 
horn Uth June. 

int/i A’.f. Lieiit. T. Jackson, (ju. mast, and in- 
terp., to he a<lj., V. Adam rcsigticd ; and Lieut. 
1\ Thrc'shie to bo (pi. niasr. and interp. in llin- 
doos.'.mtrc language ; date of apps. loth .lime 11114. 

Cadet of Infantry II. Itichards admitted on es- 
t.ab., and prom, to ensign. — Missrs. J. W. Win- 
chester and N. h\ M'Kenzie, ai.o., admitted iai 
estab. as assist, surgeons. 

rtt/t N.I. Ens. R. Deim's to be lieut., v. Brett 
dec. ; date of rank 14t]i JtiiK? lf).')4. 

Senior Cadet Roliert Le tJeyt (not .arrived) to lie 
ensign, from Uth June ltld4, and posted to i>th 
N.I., v. Dennis prom. 

June 27.— Capt. W. V. Hewitt, iith N.I., [ler- 
mitted to retire from service on half-pay ot his 
rank. 

J»w/J 2fl.-— Tdeut. T. B. Il.-miilton, having re- 
turned to presidency, to resuuie charge of oflictt of 
barrack-master. 

June »*.—• Ens. J. (?. Hartley, third assist, cam. 
gtm. ill charge of military bax irs at Deesa, to tike 
charge of military baxars at Belgauin. 

Ens. J. D. Leckie, 22d N.I., to be third assist, 
com. general, and to take charge of military bams 
at Deesa. 

Ji/ll/ 1. — The following temporary arrangeinont 
confirmed ; — Lieut. A. Goldie, 2(ith N.I., to act as 
adj. to that regt. during alisence of Lieut. Gillan- 
ders, on sick certificate. 

ftfh N.I. I.ieul. R. A. B.ayley to be capt., and 
Ens. If. Rudd to be lieut., in sue. to Ilewiit re- 
tired ; date 2Mth June llJd4. 

Senior imiiosted Ens. G. T. Pogsoii to take rank 
from 28(h June llfR, <>nd posted to .Rh N.I., v. 
Rudd prom. 

Julf/2. — Maj. Gen. Sir J. .S. Barns, K.c.n., to re- 
sume command of Pooiia division of army. 

The following appointments made on pcrson.al 
staff of new Coniinandci -in-chief : — Alajor R. 
Macdonald, unattached, to lie military secretary 
and aide-de-camp. — Lord Charles Kerr, ensign 
Doth L.Inf., to be aide-dc-caiiip. 

FURLOUGH. 

To Eurojic , — June .*10. Ideii*. E. M.irsh, llth 
N.I., on private affairs. 

SHIPPING. 

An'ivalt. 

Mav 24. Kinff Williamt Steward, from Idver- 
pool.— 2(1. Frinre (Jeor/fe, Shaw, from London.— 
Junk. Dufeo o/ito.r6Mry*, Petrie, from London. — 
Rarl of EUinn, 'fheaker, from Bengal.-— .S/.f A •«, 
Hurd, from Hamburgh and Cowes. — Cnrnutir, 
Biles, from London. — 27. Mnrj/ Bihhf/, Neale, 
from Liverpool. — 2ffc THttmph, Green, from Lon- 
don t and Morgiana, Rickett, from Idverpool.— 
2P. Falmlra, Loader, from London i and Kirkman 
Finlny. Russell, from Greenock. — rio. Sultana, 
M'GregoT, from Mocha and Red Sea.— Juf.v 1. 
CaleuWif Grundy, and Ranger, Smith, both from 
Liverpool.— 2. Upton Cnatle, Dugg:m, from l.on- 
don, Madeira, and Cape; and Minerva, Held, 
from Liverpool. 


Departuripi. 

July 4. Carnatie, Biles, for China.— /I. %ViWam 
Turner, Leitch, for the Clyde.— Aliquis, M'Fee, 
for Liverpool. 

Freight to London, Liverpool, and the Clyde 
(July 0)— Almost nominal at 422. Ids. per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIUTllS. 

April 10. At Deesa, the lady of Capt. J. W. 
Watson, horse artillery, of a daughter. 

27* At Baroda, the l^y of Lieut. II. N. Ram- 
say. of a son. 

.\fnri/3. At Blicwndy, the lady of Capt. Farrell, 
(ilh N.I., of a daughter. 

12. At Bhewndy, the lady of Lieut. Carstalrs, 
nth N.I., of a daughter. 

K). At Poona, the lady of Cajit. George Jervis, 
engineers, of a daughter. 

JunulMK At Dapnulio, the lady of Alex. Dun- 
can, surgeon, of a daughter. 


MAUKIAGKS. 

ApnllH). At Bomliay, Mr. William IclTrey, of 
the country service, to Miss Juliana Bailie. 

Mill/ 13. At Bombay, Mr. Ihrnry Collins, solici- 
tor, Supreme (!onrt, to Maria, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Joso)ih Jellerson. Cockerniouth, Cimil^'rlanil. 

.fioie 2">. At Uonikiy, Mr. Willoughby Smith, 
chief olHcerof the ship O/mm, to Elixabelh, el- 
dest daughter of Mr. Robert Bennett, head assis- 
tant. political and secret de^iartment, chief secre- 
tary's ollice. 

DKATIIS. 

April R>. At the Mahabuleshwar Hills, Lieut.W. 
Buckley HInde, of H.M. 4thL. Brags., eldest sou 
of the late Wm. 1-limle, Esq., of l.ancastcr. 

27. At Sholapoor, William 11. Dyke, Esq., of 
the civil service. 

JuncU At Bombay, of cholera, Lieut. C. J. 
Baker, of the artillery, son of the Rev. T. Raker, 
of llollesby, Norfolk. This young officer had ar- 
rived froui England in health only two days pre- 
vious. 

Julp 3. At Bombay, Ellen, wife of John Gra- 
ham, Es(i., ussitdaiit postmaster. 


Crtiloit. 

MAIllUAr.F.S. 

Map 1*2. At Colombo, (’has. Edw. De Broard, 
Es({., second son of Capt. De Brcanl, to Julia 
Louisa; and on Map 2(5, (iorrit Win. Stork, Esn., 
eldest son of J. J. stork. Esq., to Seraphina Wil- 
hcltiiina; Imth duughtCTS of Vincent Wm. Vander- 
straaten. Esq. 

UKATIIK. 

Ajirii 22. At Ilulfsdrop, Colomlio, aged 28, Mrs. 
M. H. Uoosmeiccocq, widow of the bile S. H. 
Roosmelccocq, Esq., formerly magistrate of Nc- 
gombo. 

Map Id. At Nuwera Ellia, Dr. H. J. Hunt, 
staff assbtant surgeon at that station. 


jUrtljrrlanbs mnlita* 

SHirviNG. 

at Batavia. — Aug. 8. Empire, from Li- 
verpool.— Iff. Cuopia, from ditto. 


SITIPPING. 

PaMcd Anjir. — June 24. H.M.S. Andromarhc, 
from England, (with Lord Napier and suite;. 
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SHIPPING. 

Arrivai»,-^Cancordta, from Hambugh.— /ndtan, 
from Liverpool. 



Jlrlu i^outb 

siiirriNG. 

Arrivnia at Sf/dneif — April 2. Mavist friiin Cal- 
cutta ami Hobart Town.-— ;i. EMon, from Creenot k 
and ditto. — 12. H.M.H, Allif'atort Irom New Zea- 
lAnd.— lil. Ueaourcet from Loudon ami Ilobiirt 
Town. — 27. Tamar, from LiverpooL Cape, and 
Launceston. — May 1. Jamca Harris, fnjin London 
and Hobart Town.— 4. K-igia and Otralhie, both 
from Hobart Town. — 7* Tiurathys, from Mauri- 
tius. — l.'i. Crait'itrar, from London ; an<l yirtis, 
irom MnuriLiii.s. — Iti. from Mauritius and 

Holmt Town. — 17. Harriet, from Liverpool and 
Cape. — id. Industry, from J.ondon, Cap'.*, ami 
liooart 'r<iwn.— 22. liolina, from I.aunceston. — 
23. Cornwallis, from Cape and Launceston; and 
tmiza, from bwaii Uiver.— 27- from 

London. 

Depart iirrs . — April :t. ljuty Hayes, for Batavia. 
— 12. for Singapore. — ^21. Jess, forllobiirt 

'J’«»wn. — 22. Lady I^;ith, for Swan River. — May 11. 
Admiral Uijftnd, for Hobart Town; Active, for 
Launceston ; Planter, fur Batavia : and iuhrlin, 
for ditto. — 19. Lney^ Ann, for New Zealand. — 20. 
tiovernor Phillip, for ditto. — 22. Dorothys, for 
ditto.— 24. Hitui, fur Calcutta. 


IttKTU, 

May 6, At Bathurst, the ladyof Capt. l*ij>er, of 
a son. 


MAKUIAGKS. 

April 10. At Sydney, J. W'. Gosling, Esq., to Ca- 
therine, daughter of .1. Raymond, Estp, itost- 
tnastcr-geiieral of tile colony. 

— At Syciney, George, second sou of John Blax- 
land, Esq., member of council, to Maria, eldest 
daughter of James Dowling, Esq., one of the 
judges of the Supreme Court of N. S. Wales. 

3fay H. At the e ieldof Mars (-hurch, Wm. Mon- 
tagu llothcry. Esq., to Fanny, third claugliter of 
Edmund l^ockyer. Esq., of Ermington. 

I.*). At Sydney, Peter Haydon, Esq., merchant, 
to Eliaabetli, third daughter of the late llobert 
Jenkins, Esep, of Arlingnani, Gloucestershire. 

17. At Sydney, Mr. Alexander Andrews to Miss 
Hebe Cliippendalc, 

DEATHS. 

April 10. At Camden, Mr. John lil*.\rtlmr, whose 
active exertions in the promotion of agriculture 
and culture of tine wool in the Ausirnlian colonics 
are well known to persons interested in their pros- 
perity. 

May 6. At his villa. North Shore, Sydney, ageHl 
97f Billy Blue, suruanicd " the Old t.'ommudore,” 
a native of whimsical character, well known in 
the colony since its settlement. 

2C. At Sydney, Mr. W’ni. W'alsli. 


Uait lDtenirit'0 nanb. 

SIllPriNG. 

Arriveds at Hobart Town.— April !i. Royal Wil- 
liam, from King George’s Sfiund.— May 23. Duck- 
jcn/ield, from London; Jeasey, trom Livenmol; 
Isabella, from Leith and l*ortsmouth ; and Gem, 
from Batavia. 

Departures from ditto. — March 31. Lonach, for 
Swan River and Madras. — May 18. Amity, for New 
Zealand; and Tybee, for Sydney and United 
States. 


jArU) Sralanb. 

BIRTH. 

’ April SD, At the British residency, the lady of J> 
Busnby, Esq., of a son. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivnia.— ^une2!i. Premier, from I.ondon.— 2t*. 
John, from Rio. — 27. Si/lph, from London. — July 
lii. Earl Rathurst, from Cape.— HI. Hamilton, 
from ditto. — 27> Thcothsia, from London; and 
Afrienn, from Rio. — ^2*). Bromleya, from Cape. — 
Aug. 2. Jean Wilson, from London. — 9. Monarch, 
from Liverpool. 

Departures. — June Ifl. Hereford, for C<ilcutta.— 
2.1. Parmie, for ditto. — 2i}. Uenrf^e and Mary, for 
Ceylon ; and Isabella, for Bourbon anti Bombay. — 
July II. Fame, for Ceylon and Calcutta. — 13. 
Java, for Ceylon ; S-jtpinffs, f»)r ditto; ami Har- 
monie, for Bombay. — 21. Vallettfield, for Ceylon. 
— 22. for Batavia. — 28. Merupe, for IIo- 

Iwrt Town. — 31. dfriean, for (’eyion ; and 
Duke of Kent, for I.aiinceston. — Aug. a. Appren- 
tice, for New South Wales. 


erapr of <!Soob ?bope. 

AITOINTM ENTS. 

Aui'.C*. K. B. Il.'imiltoii, Esq., to act as secre- 
tary to this govermni nt until lelurn to eolony of 
lion. Col. J. Bell. c.H. 

The Mon. J.(J. Brink, Esq., to be treasurer and 
accountant general, until his Majesty’s pleasure be 
known; also to perform iliitit;s of rw'istrar of 
deeds. 


SIlllTINC. 

Arrivals . — July 2f». I.ord Hobart, from St. Hele- 
na; and Robert, Blytli, from Hio de Janeiro. — 
Aug. 2. Willittm Shf/ftd, from Crozels.--r». Olym- 
pus, f;om London. — 7* i’laudinc, from London. — 
0. Duke of Marlborovyh, irwvi St. Helena. — li». 
Britannia ami Fortitude, both from London. — II. 
Hersey, from St. Helena. — 12. Hibernia, from 
London and Madeira.— JJ. Concordia, from Got- 
tenburg and 'rorlrny. — Sept. 1. Couch, from St. 
Helena.—.'). Sir FMtvard Puf'ct, from London. 

Departures . — July 2/. S/ratlou’, for Hobart 
Town. — :k>. dree, for Algoa Bay.— .‘51. Mary, for 
.Swan River. — Aug. 2. Robert, lor Mauritius. — 4. 
II.C.Ch.S. Moira, for ILiJifax ; ami /Vv.., for Mau- 
ritius. — ^.'r. ilalatca, for Mauritius. — it. Flynn, for 
Mauritius. — 17. Hibernia, for Madras and Cal- 
cuttcT. — 19. Olympus, for (.’eyion. — 20. Maryaret 
Uraham, for Ceylon. 


JllJt J'llS, 

July 17. .At .Stellenlxisch, the lady of W’. M. 
M.atkay, Esti., of a son. 

2.». At Crraham’.s Town, the lady of Capt. XL 1). 
Halifax, 7*’'tli regt., of a d.aiighter. 

Aufc. 12. At Stelleiibo'sch. the lady of Capt. 
Dunbabin, Bombay army, of a daughter. 

19. At Wynberg, the Hon. Mrs. Steuart, of a 
daughter. 

21. The l.idy of George Marsh, Esq., of a son. 
2;'). At the Honde Rloein, the lady of Capt. J. 
H. Vanrenen, 231.11 Bengal N.I., of a son. 

— Tlie lady of Lieut. II. C. (Hlinore, Bengal 
army, of a son. 

29. At Oat lands, the lady of Hungerford Vowc, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— The lady of John (barter. Esq., .surgeon, of a 
(laughter. 


MAKR1AGF..S. 

July 23. At .Simon'.s Town, Mr. I. W'* Hughes, 
master of tlie ship Hall, to Miss .Maria Johanna 
Miller. 

Au^. 28. At (’ape Town, Thomas Bourchier, 
Esq.,' surgeon 98th regt., to Frances Sophia, wi- 
dow of Capt. Peach, of that corps, daugiiter of 
the late Joseph Metcalfe, Esq., of Berner’s Street, 
Oxford Street, London, and niece to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, of Bengal. 


DEATHS. 

July 14. Mr. John O'Connor. 

23. At Malmesbury, in Zwartland, Mr. J. Stone, 
of Saldanha Bay, aged 37 . 
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Aug, X Tlic lion. JoAchim Willem Stoll. Egq., 
treasurer and accountant general, in the 4Uth year 
of his Age. 

— In the llecregracht. Mrs. Lacy, aged 31. wife 
of Lieut. T. K. Lacy, of the 72d Highlanders. 

:U. Mrs. Klixabeth Cicnesa Gilmwe, wife of 
Lieut. H. C. Gilmore, Bengal army, aged ID. 

Sept. 3. William Waddel, Esq., late resident ma- 
giitrale at Graliam’s Town, aged 31. 


Ibt. iiieiritiT. 

M 1 1. IT A R V A PPOINTAI K NTS . 

CatttlHf Jaint's'it Fort, ATat/ 20, ir):M.-—2d> Lieut. 
K. C. ('ainiil)ell. St. Helena artillery, to perform 
duty of taking charge of working iiartics, v. Ken- 
nedy. 

June 10.— I.ieut. S. F. Armstrong, artillery, to 
perform duty of adj., during absence of IJrev.Capt. 
Doveton. 

Jug. 11. — C:ipt. Alex. A. Vounge, St. Helena 
regt., to be superintendent of Iclegraidis, v. Thorn 
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dec.. withoutstafTpay of that situation, until plea- 
sure of Hon. the Court of Directors is known. 


Leave, of ^iftseace.— >June 10. Brev. Capt. Dove- 
ton, ai^. St. Helena artillery, until further orders, 
from duty. 


MARRIAGE. 

Julp I.*!. A; St. Jaincfi's Church, WIlHam Stuart 
Alexand( r, Esti.. of the Bengal civil service, joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Mldnaporc, to 
Berthea Jennet, eldest daughter of the Hon. Briga- 
dier General Chiirlcs Dallas, governor and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Island of St. Helena, and 
niece to Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Dallas. o.c.is., of 
the 7th Madras light cavalry. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 7. Capt. T. T. Thorn, of the St. Helena 
ailillery. aged years, fifteen of which he filltHl 
the sitiinlion of superintendent of telegraphs, with 
advantage to the sirvice, and apiirobntiun of his 
employers. 

24. Major William Seale, late of the St. Helena 
regimenl, aged 7;i. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


/'ast-India ffousf, 2(». 

A Special General Court of Proprietors 
of East. India stock was held this day, for 
the purpose of l.uying before tiie proprie* 
tors a letter from the President of the 
Hoard of Commissioners for llie Affairs of 
India, comnuinieatiii;; the Hoard’s dcci* 
sion upon tl»e plan of the General Court for 
compensating the coniinanders and officers 
of the iMaritiitie Service, together with llie 
proceedings of the Court of Directors 
thereon. 

Tlie letter from the Right flon. Charles 
Grant, dated 12tli November, was then 
read, as well as the Minute of the Court 
of Directors, dated the l9th. Both these 
documents will be found in another part 
of this Journal. 

The Cfiairman then moved, ** That this 
Court concur in opinion with the Court of 
Directors, as expressed in their minute of 
the 19th inst., relative to the compensation 
to he granted to commanders and officers 
of ships whose contracts with the Company 
are unexpired, and to commanders and 
officers of the Company’s own ihips.’* 

]Mf. tVeeding objected to the scale of 
compensation awarded to commanders and 
officers of ships whose contracts were un- 
expired. He contended that it did not 


afford a fair remuneration for the loss 
ivhicli tho8c meritorious officers would 
sustain in consequence of the abandon- 
ment of llie Company’s trade. The lion, 
proprietor moved as an amendment, “ Tliat 
this Court,- adverting to the third resolu- 
tion passed by them on the 13th and 20th of 
August last, in wliich they recommended 
that tlie commanders and officers of those 
ships whose contracts with the Company 
.are une.vpired be reasonably compensated 
for the non-performance of the remaining 
voyages, propose that such compensation 
be granted on the following scale, which is 
not more than ndccjuatc to the justice of 
the case, viz. 


** Commanders 
Chief Mates 
Second Mates 
Surgeons 
« Third Mates 
*♦ Pursers 
“ Fourth Mates 


For each unexpired Voyage. 

..i;5.lJ!o 

AOO 

400 

400 

2(N) 

3U0 

100 


Assistant Surgeons . . . . ■ • lOQ 

Fifth and Sixth Mates M 


** Midshipmen 30 

*' Boatswains, Gunners, and Carpenters. . 35.*' 


After a debate of some length, which if 
is, of course, impossible to give this 
month, but which will be reported fully 
in our next Journal, the Chairman’a mo- 
tion was carried by a large majority. 
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HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TIIK TEA TRAnE. 

Hie first public sale of* teas imported di. 
reel from Canton, under tfie free system, 
for home consumption, took place, in 
Change Alley, on the lltli Novemlier, un- 
der the management of Messrs. Tlioinjjf.oii 
and Co. 

Mr. Thompson declared that no dis- 
counts for money paid before the prompt 
day woiilil be allowed, and no fiinlicr al- 
io waiues than tliosc made by the Corn- 
pair 

The sale then proceeded with animation, 
until a few lots were oflcrcd as souchong, 
and a question was asked of the selling 
broker what duty they would pay? 

INIr. Thompson replied, Ss. duty. He 
also stated, tlia^in futitre all teas partaking 
of the souchong flavour would be subjected 
to the duty of ds. per lb. 

This statement caused a considerable 
sensation. 

Mr. Twinwg inquired who was to de- 
cide which teas partook of the souchong 
fiavotir ? 

Mr. Thompsen said, the Government 
officer. 

Mr. Twining appealed to the room whe- 
ther this plan would not ludd out an iii- 
ducenient to the importation of low teas. 
The measure was fraught with t!ie most 
serious consequences to the trade as well 
as to the revenue. 

Mr, Traecrs fully concurred in what had 
fallen from Mr. 'i’winiiig, and regretted 
diat the trade had been placed in such a 
painful situation. 

The sale then proceeded. The quanti- 
ties offered w'ere as follow : — 100 chests of 
Itolkca, 99 chests of eoiigou, 249 chests of 
campoi, 1 9 chests of souchong, 215 chests 
of caper, 200 chests of twankay, and 6*0 
chests of gunpow'der. 13oheas realized 
Is. lid. to Is. ll^d. per lb.; congou, 
2s. Ijd. ; campoi, Is. 9d. : souchong, 
2s.ld. ; caper, Is.O^d. ; twankay, 2s. l^d ; 
and gunpow'der, 4s. 4d. and 6s. per lb. 
The teas w'crc fair in quality, and realized 
full market prices. 

On the 20tb, some large sales of teas 
from Canton, Bombay, and Singapore, 
took place in Mincing Lane. 

A letter was read from the Court of 
Directors, declaring that there would be no 
alteration in the upset prices of tea at the 
Company’s sale in March 183.5; and that 
the quantity of Company’s tea that they 
may then be olTcrcd will be fixed at the 


usual price, with reference to the state and 
prospects of the market at the time. 

Before the sale proceeded, a discussion 
arose respecting the present scale of duties. 
Mr. Travers and others complained of the 
system of inspection, by which congou 
teas were passed as boliea. Others com- 
plained that that which w as at one sale de- 
clared to be bohea was at another described 
and passed as congou, and in one instance 
by tile same inspector. I'liis arose from 
the present uncertain and capricious mode 
of ascertaining the quality of the tea, 

The sales tlieii proceeded. 


THE KAST-1N1)IA VOLUNTEERS. 

On the IDlli November, the Court of 
Directors gave a dinner to Col. Astell, and 
the other oliicers of the lute corps of lioyal 
E:ist- India Volunteers, at the City of IjOU- 
don Tavern, on which ocension a handsome 
catidebibrum was exhibited, which bad 
been presented to Col. Astell by the field 
and other officers of that cerps on its being 
disembodied, as a memorial of the respect 
and attachment with which they had uni- 
formly regarded their esteemed and excel- 
lent commander. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

A projected expedition is now in prepa- 
ration at Liverpool for establishing a 
steam-commiinication with India hy way 
of the Mediterranean. It is to consist of 
two flat-lioitomed steamers, manufactured 
of iron, which, w'ilh their engines, will be 
transported in a vessel to the coast of Sy- 
ria, to be there landed, and conveyed by 
camels to the banks of the Euphrates, and 
then put together. The expedition will be 
under the direction of Cnpt. Chesney, of 
the royal artillery, having under him an 
officer and twenty arlillery-mcn, and also 
a lieutenant of the royal navy, with, two 
mates, engineers, &c. 

The vessels are nearly ready, 'fhey are 
to leave Liverpool in December; to pro- 
ceed in the first place to Scaiidarooii, on 
the coast of Syria, from thence up the ri- 
ver Orontes, past Antioch, for about a 
hundred miles; arc then to be taken in 
pieces, conveyed across the north of Syria 
to Bir, on the Euphrates, wliere they are 
again to be put together, in time to pro- 
ceed down the Euphrates in the spring of 
next year. 

The first object of the expedition will be, 
to make a more accurate survey tlian any 
previously made of the whole course of 
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the river, from Bir to the Persian Gulf^ 
It js pretty well ascertained that the water 
is sutficicntly deep for the purpose of navi- 
gation in the lower part of the river, from 
Hillah, near the ruins of Babylon, to Bus- 
sorah, near the mouth of the Euphrates. 
Above Ilillah, and below Dir, the depth 
and practicability of the river is less certain. 
Tlie object of Capt. Chesney is to quit Bir 
with the steam-boats as soon as the river 
becomes flooded with the melting of the 
snows on the mountains of Armenia, tiiat 
is, in the month of May, when (if at any 
time) the river must be navigable along 
the whole of its course. In the, voyage 
down, accurate surveys and inquiries will 
be made. The present belief is, tli.al the 
river is navigable for seven or eight uioiitlis 
in the year, but tlicre is some doubt ns to 
the summer months. The length of the 
voyage, from Bir to Bussorah, is 1,143 
miles. If the stream sliould be found na- 
vigable, then the steam-boats will begin to 
ply regularly between Bir and Bussorali, 
The Egyptian and Turkish Governments 
have both promised to give the expedition 
every protection in their power. 

The boats, wliicb arc building by Messrs* 
Laird, are so constructed as to draw as 
little water as possible. The lari^i^t, 
which is 105 feet in length and 19 in 
breadth, draws no more than three f«#t; 
the smallest, being 87 feet long and 16 
broad, draws two and a half. They ire 
built in such a manner that they may be 
taken to pieces, and conveyed in waggdns 
from the Orontes to the Kuphrates. 


EFFECTS OF THE FREE-TRADE. 

The speculation in the East- India trade, 
consequent on the breaking up of the 
monopoly, is beginning to be felt by the 
ship-owners of the Clyde. Freights arc 
now ruinously low, so much so that goods 
have b^n shipped so low as 20s. or 22.^. 
per ton, instead of 60s. or 70s., as usual. 
Freights from India homewards arc also 
miserably low, owing to the great number 
of vessels arriving out. A fearful ac- 
count of the eflects of over-speculation in 
tins branch of our commercial intercourse 
with foreign climes is cnticipated by those 
conversant wi til the matter.— Chro- 
nicle^ 

NEW GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

The London papers and the political 
salons have been pretty actively engaged, 
fur some time past, in canvassing tlie aU 
Teged endeavours of the late ministry to 
force upon the Court of Directors a person 
of the ministry’s exclusive choice to suc- 
ceed Lord Win. Bentinck. The following 
has been circulated as the result of the 
Cdurt’s deriberation upon this important 
subject 1 


“ Resqlved^That, referring to tlic ap- 
pointrneoi which has been conferred by 
the Coiift, with the approbation of bis 
Majesty, bki Sir Qiarles T. Metcalfe, pro- 
visionally fo act as Governor- General of 
India upon the death, resignation, or com- 
ing away of Lord William Bentinck ; and 
adverting also to the public cbarncter and 
services of Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, whose 
knovrledge, experience, and talents emi- 
nently qualify him to prosecute success, 
fully the various important measures con- 
sequent on the new charter act ; tin’s Court 
are of opinion that it would bo inexpe- 
dient at present to make any otlier ar. 
rangcnient for supplying the ofllicc of Go- 
vernor- General. 

“ That the said opinion be conimuni. 
cated to bis Majesty's ministers through 
the President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India.’* 


MR. PARBUJIV. 

Our obituary this month announces tlic 
death of Mr. Charles Parbmy, late at the 
bead of the firm wlio are tiie puhlisiicrs of 
this Journal, and of which he had been a 
partner for nearly twenty years. He had 
for some time past suifered occasionally 
from attacks of a disease of the heart ; aiul 
on the morning of the day he died, after 
leaving his home in comparatively good 
health, whilst engaged in business, he 
suddenly sank down and expired. 

. Mr. Parbury’s unostentatious character, 
bis mild and unobtrusive inumiers, his 
probity in public and bis respectability in 
private life, will leave a strong impression 
of esteem and regard in the minds of those 
who knew him. 


HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

raoMOTioNs and changes. 

Ath L.Drn/?^. (at Hombay), (hornet R. Knox to 
be lieut , V, Hindc, dec. (20 April .14) ; Cornel 
Thomas Bates, from h. p. 0th Dr. Gu., to be cor- 
set, v. Knox (14 Nov.) 

X.. Drags, (in Bengal). Lieut. P. T. Ilobiii- 
son to be capt. by purch., v. Browne, who retires ; 
Cornet W. S. O'Grady to be lieut. by purch., v 
Robinson; and John Lindsey to be comet by 
purch., V. O’Grady (all 31 Oct. .14).— Lieut. C. B. 
Codriogton, from 1st Drags., to be lieut, v. R. 
Dighton, who retires on h. p. unattached, rec. dlf. 
(7 Nov.) ; Lieut. T. N. Kemp, from 3d L. Drags., 
to be lieut, v. Jones, who exch. (8 do.); J. M. 
MacGregor to be comet by purch., v, Clifton 
whose app. has not taken place (7 do.). 

Ath Fofit (in N. S. Wales). Ens. R. H. Mony- 
penny to be lieut., V. Hewson dec. (26 Feb. 34).— 
Kns. C. W. Wolscley, from 32d Regt, to be lieut. 
by purch., v. Monypenny, whose prom, by purch. 
on 11th July last has been cancelled (14 Nov.) 

6th Foot (at Bombay). Lieut Wm. Pottlnger 
to be capt by purch., v. Kortright who retires ; 
and Ens. S. Richardson to be lieut. v.'Pottinger 
(both 31 Oct 34))— H. C. English to be ' Ens. by 
purch., V. Richardson, prom. (14' Nov.). 

' BUtFoot (in V. D* Land). Assist Surg. R* 
Smith to be assist surg., v. H* N. Holden placed 
on h. p. (21 Nov, 34). 
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3 WA Foot (in Benral). Capt Young to 

be malor, v. Greville dec. (27 April 24) ; Liwt. 
H. Grimes to be capt.»v. Young (27do.)t Ens. 
John Dwyer to be lleut, v. Grimes (21 Nov.) ; W. 
.D. Piper to be ens.. ▼. Dwyer ^21 do. >.* 

5MA Foot (at Madras). M^or P. E. Cralgie to 
be Heut. col., v. Mill killed In action : ^Capt. 
Charles Warren to be major, v. Craigie ; and 
Lieut. D. L. Fawcett to be capt.. v. Warren (all 
21 Nov. 34); Lieut. James Hutcheon, from Zfith 
regt., to be capt., v. Sheafllb dec. (22 do.) ; Ens. 
Kdw. Molly to be lieiit.. v. Fawcett ; and Thoa. 
Bell to be ens. v. Molly (both 21 do.). 

ead Foot (at Madras). 2d Lieut. II. C. Hodgson* 
from Ceylon Regt., to be Heut. by purch., v. 
Sherlock who retires (14 Nov. 34). 


97rA Fmit (in Ceylon). Ens. C. T. Henry to bo 
lieut. V. Jones who retires ; and D. C. Craigie to 
be ens. by purch. v. Henry (both 7. Nov. 34). 

Oiylon N. Fenwick to bo 2d Heut. by 

purch., V. Hodgson prom. in0*2d F. (14 Nov. 34). 


An order hrts been Usued that the four regiments 
of Lancers, 9th, 12th, Kith, and 17th shall, for the 
future, be armed witJi a carbine and pistols, the 
.same as Hussars and otiicr light cavalry, in addi- 
tion to (he lance. Ttic.sLM;xt raaccoutrc!ncnts have 
been supplied t«) three regiments on home ser- 
vice, and will be forwarded to tlic Kith Regiment, 
now doing duty in India. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrival. 

Nov. 3. Georf(iann, Thompson, from China 
23th April, and Anjcr 23d May; at I.ivcrpool.--4J. 
Fnlamhamt Willis, from Bombay 7th June, and 
Cape 9th Aug.; oft* Falmouth. — 7 . Horatio, Ar- 
nold, from Madras IKth June; Parser, MacKellar, 
from Bengal (ith Juno; Persian, Mallard, from 
N. S. Wales 19th May, and l{i<} de Janeiro 19th 
Aug. ; Enchantress, Itoxburgh, from N. S. Wales 
1st June, and Rio dc Janeiro 24th Aug. ; Etiza 
Frances, Lawson, from New Zealand 9th April ; 
anti Clarence, Blair, from V. n. Land 2(ith May; 
all at Deal.— fVfme, Aldorson, from V. D. Lantl 
18th May; oft' Dover. — Curler, Hunter, from 
V. D. Land 14th April, and Rio de Janeiro 2i)th 
Aug. : oir Ramsgate.— 3. Florentia, Deloitte, 
from N. S. Wales 21.st May; at Deal.— 17. Aliqttis, 
M'Fee, from Bombay litfi July, and Mauritius 
5th Aug.; off Cork (for Liverpool) —19. Crown, 
Cowman, from Bengal 4th July ; at Liverpool. — 
H. M. S. Buffalo, Sadler, from New Zealand 2(ith 
June, and Rio de Janeiro; off Plymouth —21. 
Lord Sidmouth, Terry, from Seychelles and Mauri- 
tius; offScilly. — 22. II. M. S. Isis, Polkingthorii, 
from C’ape .Station, Ascension, and River Gambia ; 
at Portsmouth.— 24. Oliee Bmwe/i, Schirllng, from 
Cape ; 7th Sept. ; off Falmouth. 

DejMtrtures, 

Oct. 28. Ladj/ Kennnway, Bolton, for V. D. 
Land (convicts) ; from Cove of Cork. — 2f). J,ord 
Htnnley, Hail, for Bombay; Kent, Coiibro, for 
ditto ; Sanguenay, Stewart, for Manilla ; Vigilant, 
Patterson, for Rio and Cape ; and Dublin Packet, 
M'Nicc, for Cape anil Swan River; all from Li- 
verpool. — Nnv. (i. Annabella, Anstrutber, for Ba- 
tavia and Singapore ; from the Clyde.— 8. Perfect, 
Snell, for Madras and Bengal : from the Clyde. — 
9 . New Grove, Brown, for V. D. Land (convicts) ; 
Sir Charles MacCarthey, Walker, for Caiie ; and 
Sir Thomas Munrtt, C.’arcw, for V, D. Land and 
N. S. Wales; all from Deal. — Robert Quaylc, 
Bleasdale, for Ceylon ; from Deal. — 10. Colling* 
vwod, Iloosey, for Bengal : and Antigua Packet, 
MacKnight, lor Batavia and Singapore ; l>nth from 
Liverpool.— Diana (Dutch frigate), for Batavia ; 
from the Texcl. — Royal George, Richards, for 
Cape, V. D. Land and N. S. Wales : from Deal. 
—11. Falcon, Burnell, for Cdpe; from Deal.— 
Jiona, Gin, for Bombay ; and Artimes, Sparks, 
for Batavia, Singapore, and China; both from 
LlvenxK)!.- 12. Ann Baldwin, Crawford, for Ben- 
gal: Jjord Althorp, Hprouil, for Bengal; Scotia, 
llandolph, for Bombay, and Gondolier, Rhodes, 
for Mauritius; all from Liverpool.— 14. Duke of 
Garenee, Sanfordifor Mauritius; from Deal. — 15. 
Wave, Goldsmith, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales: 
^ncAo Panza$ Spriggs, for Mauritius; and Regu- 


Vasmer, for Batavia ami China ; all from Deal . 
— 17 . Sherburne, Warren, for Cape anti Boinliay ; 
and Surrey, Veale, for N. S. Wales; both from 
Deal.— JoAn Campt^ell, Spence, for Bombay ; from 
• Greenock. — 18. Thames, Arnohl for Mauritius ; 
from Deal. — ^21. Inca, Harrison, for Singapore; 
from Liverpool.— ./«//■/>/, Wilson, for Beng.’il : ami 
Osuray* Salmon, for Bombay: both froni Green- 
ock. — Waterloo, Cow, for V. D. Land (convicts); 
from Portsmouth. — 23. David Clark, Rayno, for 
Madras, Portti Novo, ami Bengal: from Ports- 
mouth. — 23. Fortune, Lester, fur N.’ S. Wales ; 
from Deal. — 28, Sarah, Sadler, for Batavia and 
Singapore; and Victory, Bidcn, for Ceylon and 
BomUiy ; both from Deal. 


PASSF.NflKRS HOME- 

Per Lloyds, from Singapore : Assist. Surg. Bos- 
well ; Mrs. Boswell and child. 

Per C^tmden, from Chin.! (In the Clyde) : Colo- 
nel A rnado; John Eede, Esij.i 
lV*r from Batavia; Mr. Rabiael. 

Per Southworth, from Batavia: Mr. 'rildeii. 

Per Hall, from Calcutta Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
and two children: Mr. Nicholson; Mr. Tlioma-s : 
Mr. Halliday. 

Pw from Bombay; Lieut. Cul. Gor- 
don, 2.'5th N.I.; WrlgJit, Es(|. — (Mrs. Tracy 
was landed .at the Ca^ic. — Mr. 'I’racy tlied at sea.'. 

Per Pursue, from Bengal: Mrs- Colvin; Alex. 
f!oIvin, Kstj. ; Dr. .John Colvin: Montetiore Jo- 
seph, E.«?q. ; two chihlren. 

Per Persian, from N. S. Wales; Capt. Sir W. E. 
Parry; Lady Parry and four children; John 
Stokes. Esi;. and family ; Mr and Mrs. Collier ; 
Mr. John Julius Montedore; Mr. James Gilchrist ; 
Mr. A. Savage, surgeon R. N. 

Per Enchantress, from N, S. Wales : F.ns. II. 
J. Shirluck; G. Galbraith, Esc^. ; J. B. Richards, 
Esq.; Dr. Oslnmie ; Dr. Donohoe; Mr. John 
Layton: Mr. Phillips; Mr. .1. Hutton; Mr. 
George ChihU; Mr. Chas. Osbaldistone ; .Mr. W. 
H. Willis; Mrs. Murphy. 

Per Florentia, from N, S. Wales : Mrs. Aiken ; 
Mr. Martin ; Mr. Lloyd. 

Per Horatio, from Madras: Mrs. Dexter; Mrs. 
Wilkins; Miss Wilkins ; t^apt. F.awcett, H. M. 
.35th Regt. ; Mr. W^ilkins, surgeon ; I.ieut. f^wU, 
48th N. 1. ; Lieut. Nlcolson, 4!lth N. I. : Rev. Mr. 
Hardy; Mr. Bligh, H. M. N.; Master Wilkins. 

Per H. .\f. S. Buffalo, from New Zealand : Rev. 
Mr. Y'ate.^ ; Masters Williams, Kemp, and King. 
Etj)ectcd, 

Per Alfred, from Madras: Mrs. Anderson ; Mrs. 
Nutt; Mrs. Buckley ; Mrs. Atkinson ; Thos. Teed, 
Esq., 1 1. (\ solicitor ; Capt. M. (/.Chase, com- 
manding Governor’s body guard ; Maj. J. A. Con- 
dell ; Capt. T. .Anderson, 4th L.C. ; t^apt. W. H. 
Simpson, deputy assist, qii. mast. gen. ; Capt. (). 
St. John, 13lh L.I.; Lieut. Pears, engineers; 
Lieut, ('annan, 40th N.I. ; I ieut. Robley, 4:td 
N.I. : Ens. .'*inow, 24th N.L; Lieut. D. S. Cooper, 
Royals; J. Legrew, Esq., H.M. 13th L. Drags. ; 
.S. Magan, ditto; Mr. H. Showers; seven children. 

Per Royal Georg’, from Bengal: Mrs. Major 
Webb and two children ; Capt Layard ; Lieut. 
Harris; Lieut. Ucmmlngton; Lieut. Bates, com- 
manding tT<}ox>s ; 33 troops, 2 women, and 3 chil- 
<lren. 

Per General Palmtn', from Bengal : Mrs. M'Ar- 
thur; Major Gray, II.M 44th regt.: Thomas 
Anderson, Esq.; C. Jameson, Esq.; Miss McAr- 
thur; Miss Campbell; Master M‘ Arthur, 

Per ^fnrs, from V. D. Land : Mr. B. White ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucas; four children. 

Per Indus, from Bengal : Mrs. Ronald ; Miss 
Dunn ; Capt. Gouldhawe ; Mr. Montgomery. 


PASSENGERS OUTWARDS. 

Per Sherburne, for Cape and Bombay : Lieut. 
Cul. and Mrs. Baumgardt and family ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Pringle: Miss Rose; Miss Medge ; Mr. 
Nixon: Mr. Lancaster; several servants. 

Per David Clark, for Madras and Bengal t Mrs. 
Col. Taylor and family : Capt. and Mrs. Hitch ins : 
Mr. and Mrs,' Harjotte and family ; Mrs. Ruyne : 
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Miu Rayne: Capt. Morland; Lieut. Gascoigne: 
Ens. Fraser ; Mr. Robertson, C. S. ; Dr. Suther- 
land I Mr. Binning writer ; Mr. Shaw, writer s 
Mr. Russell ; Mr. Shaw ; Mr. Armstrong t Mr. 
Davies; Mr. Elliott ; Mr. Meares; Mr. M'Gf^or t 
4 servants ; 14 steerage passengers. 

Per Victory t for Ceylon and Bombay ; Lady Mar- 
shall ; Mr. and Mrs. Speddlng: Mr. and Mrs. Tho- 
mas ; Miss Uaynton ; Miss. Tadman ; Dr. Lonl ; 
Lieut. Gloag; Mr. Fox ; Mr. Geylls ; Mr. <«ood- 
wln ; Mr. Horne ; Mr. Tlmbrell ; Mr. Ch ifey. 

Per Dinnn (Dutch frigate', for Batavia : Lieut. 
Gen. Kerens, new governor-general of Nether- 
lands India, and suite. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Genu Douglas, from Sourahaya, which was 
rci>orted to have been taken by pirates, arrived at 
Hobart Town 22d May. 

The Dunecombfit from Sydney, N.s. W'alcs, 
to the East Cape, is captured by the New Zea- 
landers. 

The Enrf of Liver jmtl. Manning, from Sing.*i- 
porc to I.onilnn, was lost at Kct'ling Island (the 
C?ocos) 2d June. Cicw and part of the cargo 
saved. 

The Ixirk Krfnwvf «wd E//:n, Denison, was to- 
tally wrecked 2;id May alrout 25 miles north of 
Aiiiiierst, Tenasserini Coast. Capt. Denison and 
pait of the crew lost. 

The Southtvorthf Multby, from Batavia to Rot- 
terdam, after taking on board two pilots oil* Goree. 
2nth Oct., was totally wrecked near the Ooster- 
bank, coast of Holland. (!rcw iind pilots drowned. 

The iMrd Hodney, which was reportetl to be lost 
in the South Seas, arrived at Sydney, N.S. Wales, 
lUth April. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

OcL 2G. .M Ferrybank, Cupar, Fife, the lady, of 
the Rev. A. Macoherson, chaplain on the Bepfal 
establishment, or a daughter. 

27. At Elie, Fifeshire, the lady of (’apt. Patrtek 
Wood, of Dennistoun, Van Diemen’s Land, of a 
daughter. 

.31. In Belgrave Street, the Right Hon. the 
(’oiintess of Munster, of a daughter. 

Nov. 4. Tn Devonsliire-))lacc, the lady of J. S. 
Sullivan, Ksq., of a daughter. 

— On board the Parsec, from Calcutta, Mrs. 
Alexander Colvin, of a son. 

IP. At Edinburgh, the lady of Colonel Pitman, 
C.U., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Ofi. 20. In London, Capt. John Ross, R.N., tlic 
celebrated voyager, to Miss Jones, only flaughtcr 
of Capt. Jones, R.N., lately of Derby. 

22. At Pulteney Town, .Sind iir Williamson, Esq. 
of Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, to Elixa- 
1x7th, eldest daughter of Maj. James Williainsuii. 

23. At Ahoghill Church, county Antrim, An- 
thony McRcynolds, Es(|., of Portna, to Marianne, 
eldest daughter of D.'iriiel McKinney, Ksq., of 
Tully, and niece to Sir John Jamieson, of Sidney, 
New South Wales. 

— At Liverpool, Capt. Andrew Small, of the 
sliip Mnuntstuart .KIpftinatone, of Glasgow, to 
Marion, eldest daughter of Mr. D. McKillop, late 
of Greenock. 

Nov. 2. At Edinburgh. George Augustus Camp- 
bell, Esq., of the Hon. Ea.st-India Company’s civil 
service, to the Lady Sarah Lyon, second daughter 
of the Earl of Strathmore. 

4. At Dumfries, Capt. W. D. Dalsell, of the 
Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, to Mary, daughter 
of Robert Threshie, Esq*, of Barnbarroch. 

(k At Paris, Robert Alphonse de Strada, equerry 
to the King of the French, and only son of tlie 
Marquis de Strada, Master of the Horse, to Char- 
lotte Gcorglana, daughter of the late Charles 
Chapman, Esq., of the Hon. b;. I. Company’s civil 


service, Bengal, and of Mrs. James Stuart, of 
Portland-place. 

11. At Trinity Lodge, near Dunse, Derwlck- 
•hlre, George Scott, Esu., Prince of Wales’ Island, 
to Lucy Grace, second daughter of the late David 
Brown, Esq., Glugar, Prince of Wales’ Island, 
East-Indies* 

— At Kilve, Somerset, Capt. R. Cmlrington, of 
the Bengal army, to Susan Elisabeth, thlnl daugh. 
ter of the Rev. John Matthew, rector of Kilve 
and Strlnxton. 

24. At St. Hilary, In the county of Cornwall, 
Honey Millet!;, Esq., H.(\ ordnance service, to 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the late J.L. Turner, 
Esq., of ('olgong, East-Indies. 


deaths. 

jHfi/ 2fi. On his passage from Calcutta, on 1 oard 
the ship Crown, aged 17, W’illiam, youngest sniirif 
Michael Hughes, Esq,, of Morrisby, near White- 
haven. 

211. At sea, on board the Palamltnm, on his pas- 
sage to the Cape of (fOod Hope, Capcl A. Han- 
bury Tracy, Esq., of the Dfnnbay civil service*, 
fourth staiof (LH.Tracy, Esep, M.P., of Todding. 
ton, Gloucestershire. 

Aufr. 13. At Paris, aged CiO, Mons. J. B. Mablin, 
keeper of the university library, ineiidier of coun- 
cil of the Asiatic Society of Paris, master of coir- 
fcrences in the Noriiiaf school, &c. M. Mablin 
united to very extensive nc(iuiremetits in lan- 
guages and literature, an elegant taste for the diu? 
arts. His knowledge of (Jreek, which ho taught, 
was profound, and to this he joined that of the 
principal living languages of Europe. The Asiatic 
tongues, especially Arabic and Hebrew, occupied 
his leisure hours. His skill and taste in painting; 
sculpture, and music, were eminent. His manners 
were gentle, polished, complaisant ; he was mo- 
dest, insomuch that he could rarely be prevailed 
upon to publish anything ; he was as devoid of ar- 
tifice as of pride, and his kindness of disposition 
was such that he was never known to give pain to 
any person whatsoever. 

Oct. Ki. At Aberdeen, after only three days’ ill- 
ness, John (’arnrgic, Es(|.. of the Hon. East-Indi.'t 
Company’s service, son of the late Alexander Car- 
negie, Ksq., of (!(H>k5ton, city clerk. 

. 10. AtKdinbiirgh, Mary Laidlaw, wife of George 
Scott Hills, Esep, indigo-planter, Baitsbarrcah, 
Bengal. 

27. At Exmouth. agrV 2(i months, Mary Wilkin- 
son, youngest cliild of E. T. Harper, Esq., assist, 
surgeon, Bengal establishment. 

-• Nov.i. At (Jlifton Hot-wx'lls, W'olferstan, only 
son «)f 1’. J. W. Thomas, Es(i., of the Madr.is 
civil service. 

2. As Chippcrkyle, Scotland, inthe7Jd year of 
his nge, Lieut. Col. Alexander Maitland, of tlie 
Hon. E. 1. Company’s service. 

3. At Zurich, M.Jean (Jaspard Homer. He sailed 
in the capacity of astronomer with Capt. Krusen- 
stern, in his voyage round the world, performed in 
the years BU>3, 1WI4. !«<».'>, and IHOtj. 

5. At the Wild Fcirm, near St. Albans, Robert 
Smith, Esq., of the India-House ( htle captain in 
the East-Inilia volunteers), aged 4(1. 

(i. Suddenly, in the .'»7th year of his age, Charles 
Parbury, Esq., of Leadenhall-street, and Seymour 
Place, Euston-siiuarc. 

!). At Albourne, near Brighton, Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas Templeton, 
Esq., of Calcutta. 

— In Cavendish-square, Harriet, eldest daughter 
of Frcileric Readc, P!sq. 

IB. At Tittenhangcr-housc, near St. Alban’s, 
Herts, the Right Hon. Philip, Earlof llardwickc, 
K.G., aged 77. 

20. At the Lunatic Asylum, near Taunton, Mr. 
Thomas Litster, late branch pilot In the Ben- 
gal Marine. 

— Deeply lamented by a numerous circle of 
affectionate friends, Emily, the beloved and de- 
voted wife of W* J. A. AlnngtcMi, Esq., barrlster- 
Bt-1aw, after having given birth to a ion only two 
days previous* 

~ At his house at Bromley, Bury HuCdilotcai* 
Esq., of RusseU-square. 
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N.V.Theleltm P,C, imore mintt eatt, or manu/heturero’ pricm i A. admnn (per cent.) on the mmes 
p. aiteouni f^r cent.f on the game/ N.D. uo demando-^The bazar maund ie equal to 82 B>. 2oz. 2 
dr»., andlin\ bf$Z'tr mawuU equal to lU) faetorj/ maundso Goode sold bv Sn.RHi)crs B. tnde. prodnre 
2 J; i mdso^The Mndras Candy is equal to riljulb. The 

burat Candy is equal to 7464 ft. Vhe Pccul is equal to 133i The Cor^c is 20 pieces, 

______ CALCUTTA, June 'if;, 1«:M. 


^ ^ «S. A. 

Anchors Sn.ns. cwt. 14 o (a), 2u » 

Bottles Kin <> n — <» h 

Coals H. Hid. 0 4i — 0 54 

Copper Sheathing, KJ ;J2 ..K.iiid. .•«; l:> _ .‘jy 4 

Braaiera’, do. 34 4 — :i4 10 

Thick fihects do. 

Old Gross do. 

Bolt do. 

— Tile do. 

— — Nails, assort ilo. 

Peru Slab Ct.Hs. do. 

Uussia S.-i.lta. do. 

Co;ipcras do. 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

— Muslins, assort do. 

Yarn l(i to I7n 


.32 

12 — .3.3 

4 

.32 

4 — .32 

8 

.31 

12 — .32 12 


II — 70 

0 

.3.3 

8 — ;«) 

0 

1 

12 — 1 

J.3 

- 


Cutlei'y, fine 

4riA. 

— fiOA. 

Hardware 


— .30A. 

— 4.3A. 

Hosiery, cotton 

;in A. 

Ditto, silk 




Iron, .Swetlish, sq.. ..Sa.Us. F.md. 4 HI (a). 

ll.U do. 4 11 — 

English, s(| do. .3 2 — 

Hat do. 4 11 — 

Holt do. .3 « 

Sheet do. 4 K 

— Nails cwt. in H 

Hoops F.ind. .3 H 

Kenileilge t wd. 

Load, Pig E. iiid. 

Siipct ,|o. 

Millinery .... 

.Shot, pate-it 
Spelter 

Stationery 

.Steel, English Ct.lCs. F. nid 

Swedish do. 0 ^ 

Tin PLites Sa.Ks. liox 10 f) — 10 

Woollens, llrortd clolh, fine ..\d. .3 0 — 0 

coarse and iiiiddling. .. . 14 — 2 

Flannel fine I ii — 1 


hag 

I't.lts. F. n;d. 


n 12 

.3 2 
5 11 
2."» to . 3 : 

.3 4 
40 A. 

;> 14 


Rs. A* 
4 12 
4 1.3 
.3 .3 
4 1.3 
3 12 

1.3 0 
3 0 
0 1.3 
.3 4 
.3 12 
).&1*.C. 

- .3 0 
■ IHIA. 
.3 15 
t> <) 


MADRAS, Apiil L\ 1835. 


Bs. 

Bottles ion 7 Ca} 

Copper, Sheathing candy 24,3 — 

— Cakes do.' 220 — 

Old do. 22.3 — 

Nails, assort do. 23<i — 

Cottons, ('hititz 10 A. — 

— Muslins and Ginghams 15 \. — 

Loiigcloth, tine 20A. — 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenw'are P.C. — 

Hardware in A. — 

Hosiery P (\ — 

Iron, Swedish candy 42 — 

— — English s(i do. 21 — 

— Flat and bolt do. 21 — 


Rs. , Rs. 

8 Iron Hoops dy 24 (<?> 

250 Nails do. 

2.*10 Lead, Pig <lo, .35 — 

2 :k) Sheet do. .3.3 — 

,3dd Millinery 2.3.\. ^ 

15 A. Shot, i>atent 25A. — 

2<tA. Spelter candy 28 — 

25 A. Stationery 2.3 A. — 

10 A. Steel, English candy 80 — 

10 A. Swedish do. 140 — 

1.3 A. Tin Plates l)ox 20 — 

10 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine 15 1). — 

.30 : co.ir.se 15 I). — 

23 — Flannel, fine P.C. — 

2.3 


Rs. 

28 

42 

40 

30 A. 
.30 A . 
30 

.30 A. 
85 
1.30 
21 

201 ). 
201 ). 
10 A. 


ROM 15 A A', .July 5, 1831. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 12 

Bottles doz. (1.12 

C(>als chalfi. 3 --o 

Copper, .Sheathing, Ki-.32 .... cwt. 48 — 

Thick sheets do. 50 — 

Plate tio. 47 

Tile do. 47 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., iStc 

— — • Longclotiis 

— Muslins 

Other goods 

-r — Yarn, Nos. 20 to 00 lb. 0.11 

Cutlery, table 25 A. 

Glass and Earthenware 25 A. — 

Hardware 20 A. 

Hosiery, half hose P.C. 


Rs. 

1 


i' Rs. 

Iron, .Swedish, har .*51. candy 47 (u^ 

Engii.sh, do di>. 21 

' Ilmips cwt. .3 

' Nails do. II 


CANTON, 


p*n€?ci 

Hod for holts ..... 

. .St. candy 


do. for nails . . . . 


25 

8hec3 


8 

Millinery 


P.C. 

Shot, patent 


0 

Spelter 


7 

Stationerv 


20A. 

Steel. Swedisli 


10 

! 'I'in l*lates 


17 

3 

0.1: 

1 W'onllens, Broad cloth. 

fine ..yd. 

Flannel, One 


p.c! 

May 1:J, 1834. 


Rs. 

22 


27 


0 

1.12 


Drs. Drs. ! 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 2i @ 44 , .Smalts . 

_ Longcloths do. 3 

Muslins, 20 yds do. 2 

CainbrlM, 40 yds do. 4 

i— Bandannoes do. 1^ 

— Vara. Nos. 10 to .30 pecul40 


Drs. Drs. 

pecul .30 ( 7 } 70 

5 Steel, Swedish, In kits cwt. 4 >— 

• 2i Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 0.70 —1.15 

■ 5 do. ex super yd. 2.75 — 

■ 2 Camlets pee. 15 — 21 

• 5.3 Do. Dutch do. 28 90 

n. Bar do. 1.30 —1.40 Long Ells do. 8 — 8| 

Rod do. 21 — i Tin, Straits.... pecul 154 — 164 

Lead, Pig do. 34 — 3}. Tin Plates . .box 10 —11 


afsioLtToum.N.S. Vol.15.No.G0. 


(2 1 ) 
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Price* of European Goods in Ike East. 
SINGAPORE, May 89, 1834. 


[Dec. 


Atii'linrs t>ccul 

RottW im* 

C'o|>|H*r Nails and Sheathing pmil 

('oUonSaMadapollani6,24yti. by [Kiln. pcs. 

Imit. Irisn 24 3<i do. 

Longcloihs 38 10 40 .% do. 

— — — — do. do 40*44 do. 

do. do. . • •# 44*54 do. 

f>0 do. 

• . ■■ ■ . — , - . ■ 54 

Prints, 7-8. sirtffle mluurs do. 

O tt. • : do, 


Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45 in.- do. 

Jaconet, 20 44 • • 48 do. 

Lapiicts, 10 40 - • 44 - • -do. 

Chintz, fancy colours do. 


f)TB.^Dn. Drs. Dre. 

H @ 9 jCocton Hkfs. lAlt. Battick, db1e.>*doz. 3^ 5 

— 3^ do. do Pnllicat doz. 2| 

:»7 — ! Twist, 18 to 38 pecul48 ~ 50 

IJ — 3 I Hardware, assort lim. dein. 

IS — 3 .lion, Swedish pecul 41—6 

3i — f»^ English do. 2i — 

4j _ 74' Nalls do. 7 — 9 

.*>4 — 84 Lead, Pig do. 5 — 54 

— — — Sheet do. unsaleable 

— — Shot, patent bag — — 

21 — 3 Spelter pecul 4 — 44 

.3 — as -Steel, Swedish do. 51 — 

U — 24 English do. — — 

\vcry 1i* Woollens, hong Ells pcs. 10 — II 

) mit. D. ('amblets ....do. 20 — 24 

4 — 54 Ladies* cloth (Scarlet) yd. IJ — 24 


H £ 51 A R K 8. 


Calcutta, May 2f), 1834 — The late arrivals hav* 
ing brought considerable supplies of piece goods, 
the marACt has been very active, and extensive 
sales have taken place. 'I'wist has also met with 
comiderablc demand, but without any inaiertal 
deviation from last week’s rates. — June 2!>. The 
demand for Mule Twist continues active, aiul 
prices have somewhat improved. Turkey Red 
Yarn continues in good inquiry : other dyes arc 
dull of sale. White Cottons or all descriptions 
continue in demand; hut the prices of l.ongcloths, 
C'ambiics, and finer Jaconets, have slightly de* 
clinetl t O'. her descriptions remain same as lielbre. 
Some sales of inferior Scarlet (Uoth arc reported 
at a reduced price. The demand for Woollens is 
expected to revive shortly, consequent to the ad- 
vices ftom the IJpiicr Provinces. A further ad- 
vance has taken place on almost all descriptions of 
Copper. Iron has also advanced, and is expected 
to improve further, if imports are moderate. 
The 8teel Market has a tendency to improve, 
owing to the reduction of the stock, and tnu die* 
mand from the Upper t’i«)vinces. Le.ad Is de- 
manded, and the prices have slightly improvdkl. 


Spelter has suddenly risen aliont (> ans. jer mannil, 
owing to some favtmrahle advices, we believe, 

from Mlrzaporc, Tin IMatcs are in ttemand 

Pi‘. Cur. 

Bombay, July 5, lit;)4.— A sale of thick sheet 
and flat-lK>ttom Copper has been reported to us 
at Rs. 51 i per cwt. Large import at inns of this 
metal have taken place in the past week, per 
Triumph, Upton Castle, Ranger, and Minerva . — 
the two former from Loudon, and the others from 
Liverpool. 

SinyajHtre, Mny2i), 1834.— Business in general is 
very dull, and very little doing in Europe Piece 
Goods. Woollens continue in partial demand. 
Iron and Steel in little demand. Wines and Spirits, 
the stocks heavy. 

Canton, May in, 1834.— Cotton Piece Goixls are 
declining in price every day, so large is the present 
stock: little or no demand for (;hiiitz and Hand- 
kerchiefs. Metals continue very dull under heavy 
stocks. No sales of 1 Runlets have lately been 
made. WiNillens (broad -cloth and long-clJs) dull. 


INJ3IA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, JuneiiG, 18i)4. 

Government Securities. 

Iluy.l Ils. As. Ils. A.S. r^ell. 

Preni. 21 0 Remittahle, No.l to fW/. 28 t» Prein. 

22 8 Other Numbers- • 21 8 

1 (I Old Non-ditto, 1 Class. 8 14 
U 10 ■ - •- Ditto... . 2 do. 8 4 

.... Ditto.... :i do. Par. 

Par Ditto.... 4 do. 

a I, / New 5 per Cent, from \ 

3 No. 11.51 to end ../ ^ 

312 .3(1 5 per Cent. 1829-38. . 2 1 

Disc. 1 8 4 p. Cent. Loan, ia'1.3-.*{3. 8 8 Disc. 

3,<NXI Hank ot Bengal Shares— 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private billi 7 () per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 5 8 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Rate* of Exchange. 

Government Bills 011 London, 12 months’ date, 
to buy. Is. lid.; to sell, ls.l8^d. per .Sa. Rupee. 

I'rivate Bills on London, (i mniiths* sight, to buy, 
2s. Id. ; to sell, 2s. 2d. per Sa. Rupee. 


Madras, June 10, 1834. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Bcmittable Loan. 

At the Rate of .Subscription, vis. .'kMi 
Madras Its. per 3:i5 Sa. Rs 25 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers , vis* 1(16; Madras Rs. per 
KNi Sa. Rs 23 Prem. 

Fiveper cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Kate of Subscription, via. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs Pat. 

At the Raieprevaningamong Merchants 
teid Brokm In buying anotelling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. lUoA Ma^as Rs. per 
100Sa.Rs 8 Disc. 


Bengal Five per cent. Loan of liUh Aug. 1825. 
At the Kate of Subscription, viz. 10(>4 
ftladras By. per KNi .Sa. Bs. 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1,888 Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,088 from i to 11 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jun. 1830. 

At the Hate of SiiRscriptuyn, viz. ItNi^ 

Madras Rs. per 1«K» Sa. Rs I4 Prem. 

liomlniy, July 5, 1834. 
Exchanges. 

Dills on London, at 8 mo. sight, 2s. Id. to 2s. 2(1> 
per Bupec. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 108.12 to 107.4Boin. 

Bs. per ItW) Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101.4 to 101.12 Bom. 
Ks. per 1(N> Madras Rs. 

Government .Securities. 

Rcinittablc Loan, 128.8 to 130 Bom. Rs. per 100 
.Sa. Rupees. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23. according to the period 
of discharge, I07.4 to 108.4 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-28, 107.4 to 1]0 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 109.8 to liu per ditto. 

Singapore, May 29, 1834. 

On London, 3 to 4 mo. sight, 4s. 6d. to 4s. 0d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 210| Sa. Rs. per 100 dbHars. 

Canton, May 13, 1834. 
Exchanges, dec. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. lOd. to 5s. per Sp.D<d. 
On Bengal. — Private Bills, 204 Sa. Rs. per 100 
Sp. Dols. (no demand). 

On Bombay, ditto Bnni. Rs. 216 to 218 per ditto. 
Sycee Silver at Lintin, 21 to 3 per cent. prem. 
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A NEW 


SELF-TNSITRUOTTNG 

GRAMMAR 

or 

THE HINDUSTANI TONGUE, 

THE 

MOST USEFUL AND GENERAL LANGUAGE 

OF 

tv TMK 

ORIENTAL AND ROMAN CHARACTER: 

W’^ITII AN 

APPENDIX OF BKADINO EXERCISES AND A VOCADULARY; 

ALSO 

llTHOORAPiriC, COPPRR-PIiATE, AND TYPOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE SANSCRIT, ARABIC, AND PERSIAN SYSTEMS 
OF ALPHABETIC WRITING. 


By SANDFORD ARNOT. 

Member of the Asiatic Society of Pans, and a Director of the London Oriental Institution* 


SOLD BY PARBURY, ALLEN, AND CO., LEADENIIALL STREET. 


The Hindustani Tongue being the prevailing medium of 
colloquial intercousc among a hundred millions of British sub- 
jects, and likely to become more and more generally established 
as the language of judicial, commercial, military, and political 
transactions throughout our Indian Empire, it has scarcely re- 
ceived that degree of attention in this country which its impor- 
tance merits. 

Only two Orientalists have undertaken to give a complete 



Grammar of the language. The first is formed on the plan of 
representing the Oriental words in the Roman character only ; 
the other, on the contrary, represents them only in their Orien. 
tal dress. The first withholds from the student the capability of 
reading the language in its native characters; the second is a 
decided improvement, and leaves little to be desired : but it 
obliges the student to collect the pronunciation of the Oriental 
words solely from characters which, to him as a beginner are 
necessarily strange and uncouth, and formed on a plan altogether 
different from those of any European alphabet. Hence to be- 
come sufficiently familiar with them so as to consult his Gram- 
mar with facility, would often require a longer period than a 
person could devote in this country to preliminary study ; within 
which period, howeveri with a more accessible Grammar, he 
might completely master the leading principles of the language : 
consequently the want of such a work must operate as a discou- 
ragement to entering upon the study at all. These views, 
founded on personal observation of the theory and practice of 
the language amoug the learned natives of India, and extensive 
experience in the mode of teaching it, have led to the composi- 
tion of the present treatise, with the following objects, viz, 

1st, To give a ckar and methodical account of the language, 
free from abstruse speculations which perplex and retard the 
beginner. Sd, To combine the advantages of both the foregoing 
systems, by representing all the Oriental words in their proper 
character, with the pronunciation in Roman letters. 3d, To 
fix the gender of every Noun by precise rules and tables of ex- 
ceptions, a point so necessary to grammatical accuracy. 4tli, 
To give a fuller view of the Noun, which is shown to have two 
cases that were formerly overlooked. 6th, To point out the 
distinction between Active and Neuter Verbs, and the use of 
the Instrumental Case, and that of the Agent with its symbol. 
6th, To give a more concise view of the Regular Verb, which is 
reduced to about eleven tenses, with a table of the Irregulars ; 
and lastly. To illustrate the rules of Syntax by short examples 
from approved authors. 



FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS 


KV 

M. DE LA VOYE, 

{•OR THE LA8TTRN YEARS 

PROFBfiSOR AT THK KAST-TNDIA COMPANY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
ADDISCOMBK ; 

Publishod by SfIKRWOOD and Co., Paternoster Row; 


1 . 

In 2 Vols., green cloth, price 7'^. 

FRENCH SCHOOL CLASSICS, 

Consisting of careful Abridgments of the following Works: 
Les A ventures do Teleinaqiie. — llistoire do Charles 
XII. — llistoire de Pierre le Grand. — Voyages de Cyrus. 
— Belisairo. 

The above Works are also published separately, each bound 
in green cloth, viz, 

Les A ventures de Teleniaque 2x, 6(i, 

llistoire de Charles Xll 2.y, 

llistoire de Pierre le Grand 2.y. 

Voyages de Cyrus 2.v. 

llelisuire L. Gd. 


It being requisite, in the study of a language, to become 
acquainted with many styles of wiriling, nothing can be better 
for Learners, than good abridgments of original standard 
compo.sitions. Each author’s work, for that purpose, should 
only be made shorter ^ without the slightest alteration or ad- 
dition. 

Young people care little about many subjects dwelt upon in 
historical books ; politics and theological controversies, long 
discourses, detailed accounts of diplomatic ncgociations, 
philosophical enquiries into remote causes of uninteresting 
ejects, that folks commonly sleep over, are a tiresome .super- 
abundance of print for scholastic purposes. It is therefore 
hoped that the present French School Classics will meet 
the general approbation of Professors and Students, by their 
brevity and peculiar adaptation to rudmcntal instruction. 



French School Books by M. de la Voye. 

IL 

Bound in p^ieen cloth, price 3.v. a 
VOCABULARY OF FRENCH VERBS, with most of 
their Tknsks conjugated alphabetically^ upon a concise 
and simple plan, for the use of Translation, &c. with a 
compendious Key to be referred to for words that cannot 
be found in the Dictionary on account of their Gender, 
V Number, or other Modifications and Constructions. 


III. 

Bound in green cloth, price 26. the 

COMPLETE ORTHOEPIST, or Dictionary of all the 
Sounds in the French Language. Tn which the cor- 
rect Pronunciation of any Letter, Syllable, Word, or Ab- 
breviation may be alphahciicnlly ascertained, with the 
greatest ease possible. To which is added an Appendix, 
containing the Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers, with Rules 
showing how to pronounce them. 


The VocAnuivARY of French Verbs and Complete 
Ortiioepist may also be had bound together in one volume, 
in green cloth, price As, 

IV. 

In Quarto, bound in green cloth, price Ts, 6d, 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS on FRENCH PRO- 
NUNCIATION, and on the Genders of Nouns, with 
gradual Lessons in Reading, &c. &c. for Beginners, 


M. de la V oye is also the Author of 
MELANGE, in English and French Prose and 


Verse 5s. 

L’ERMITE DU GANGE 5s. 

MOMENS D^ROBISS 8*. 


etc. etc. etc. 




CONTENTS. 


Paft 

First Books for Teachiiif; ('hililrco 3 

Gnglisli Orammars, Ajc 5 

Krif^lisli Headers and .Superior Class Docks, ivlth AVorks of Reference 6 

Penmanship J) 

Arithmettc, &c 9 

Geography, Astronomy, Maps, &c 11 

Matheniatics^-Scicntific Instruction 12 

Natural Hi.story, Botany 13 

Publications of the .Society for the DlfiTusion of Useful Knowledge U 

French, German, Italian, Spanish 16 

Jiatin Language 17 

Greek and Hebrew 19 

Entertaining and Instructive ]3(K)ks for Youth 20 

School Prizes 20 

Children’s Books 22 



POPULAR AND STANDARD 


SCHOOL BOO 


FIRST BOOKS FOR TKACIIING CHILDREN. 


The NEW BRITISH PRISIER, 

intended as a First Hook for Children. Wish 
numerous cuts. Hy Johkpii Ouv, y\utli<>r 
of ** School Geography”, &c., neatly half- 
bound, price only M. 

The circulation of tliis llitlc Wcirk, since its lirsi 
piibiicatioii, lias been iipwaixls <il ball' a inillKui 

COpiCB. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH 

SPELLING BOOK; or. An Introduction 
to Spelling and Reading, in Seven Parts, 
with the Tabicii of Words divided and ac- 1 
cented according to the purest Modes of 
Pronunciation. With a fine steel pla'e 
frontispiece, and numerous cuts. Thirty- 
eighth edition, price Ijv. (id. iKiund. 

This Spelling Bonk niay now bo considered as dt;- 
cldcilly the most I n|)Hlsir e\laiit; the attenlion 
«f the author Ih co. siuiitly devoted to its iiit< 
provement, and that of the pnhlishers to its ac- 
curacy and beauty. 


TEACHWELL’S TABLES, ini 

words of greater length. Volume the Se- j 
cond. Price 1«. (JtL liall'-bound. 


TEACHWELIAS SPELLING 

HOOK, designed to render the acquisitiiWi 
of the Uudinients of our native Language 
easy and pleasant. A new editiuu, i»ricc 
2 n. half-lx>und. 


COBWEBS TO CATCH FLIES; 

or. Dialogues in Short Sontrnces; adapted 
to (’hiMren from tin* Age of Three to Eight. 
A new edition, with lino cuts, price 3rf. 
neatly bound. 

A PUZZLE FOR A CURIOUS 

GIRL, in entertaining Stones and Dia- 
logues of easy Words. Fifth edition, with 
plates. lUmo. Price 2.v. lialf-bound. 


The CHILD’S FIRST LES- 

ISONS in SPELIJNG and BEADING. By 
Margaret E A K 1 .B. Price Iji. bound. 


An INTRODUCTION to 

READING ANT) SPELLING, on a new 
Plan; for the use of Schools. By the Rev. 
John Hewlett, Author of ** Manual on 
the Lord's Supper”, &c. Eleventh edition, 
price la. (id. bound. 


^ FABLES IN MONOSYL. 

LADLES. By Mrs. Tkachwhll. To 
which ate adaed, the MORALS, in Dia- 
logues between a Mother and (Thildren. 
New edition, with cuts, price la. (kf. half- 
bound. 


BARBAULD’S LESSONS for | 

(!lliLDIlEN, in Four Parts. Price ihi. I 
each. 

BARBAULD’S LESSONS 

COMPLETE, in llimo. With a fine front- 
ispiece engraved on steel, and many cuts. 
Price 2a. (luf. Iialf-buiiud. 


BARBAULD’S HY.IINS in j 

PROSE, for Children. A new edition, with ' 
Additions, price la. half-bounil. { 

The same, in a very large type. 

Price la. 6d. j 

The same, elegantly printed,' 
with a beautiful wood-cut to each Hymn. I 
Price 3a. half-bound. 



BALDWIN AND CRADOCK*S 


! LESSONS FOR CHILDREN; Mrs. TRIMMER’S INTRO. 

j (a Sequel to naTbauUl’s Lessons;) or Rudi- RUCTION to tub KNOWLEDGE ok 
iiicnts of good Manners, Morals, and Ifu- NATURE. Ktmo. Price 2n. half-bound. 


inanity. By Mrs. Fknvviok. A new edi- 
tion, with numerous wood ciif^ravings, price 
iid. bound in red. 

This work will b«! found |irecl,ely adapted t'> the 
pioirnsh the iiiidcrstandiijt; may tiu Miinfios^sl to 
have niaile duriiiHal|e perusal of the hWly Les- 
lions of Mrs. Builipd. 


SEQUEL to the same. 18mo. 

Price 2a. Gd. half-bound. 


TRIMMER’S FABULOUS 

HLSTORIES. l^no. Price 2k. (id. bound. 


The little DOO TRUSTY, 

Ithe CUERHY ORCHARD, and the 
ORANGE M AN, sclectetl from the E.irly 
Lessons of Miss EnoKWonTU, as a First 
Reading Book for ('hildren. lUmo. Price (kf. 

These three Tales, illnsmtivi; of the yood efterts 
Ilf Ciiitivatinir the iiiorai lirtileK, and a kiiid})> 
disposition, have, at the desire of inany exeei- 
lent proinoiers ot V'illaite SclinniH, been reprint- 
(hI at a price snip'd to the means of sucli esta- 
hlishimMits. 

««• All allowance to those who buy to give away. 


The pink ; a Flower in the 

Juvenile Garland ; consisting of Short 
Poems, adapted to the understanding of 
Young (’hildren. Now edition, with .'12 fine 
wood engravings, price Ik. sewed ; or with 
the cuts coloured, l.v. M. I 


The footstep to Mrs.| 

TRIMMER’.S SACRED HI.STORY. for ! 
the Instruction and Amusoinont of Chil- ' 
dren. New edition, liimo. Price 2k. half- 
bound. 

TRIMMER'S ENGLISH HTsJ 

TORY. AVith prints. 3 vols. Price (*d. ■ 
bound in red. 

■ " i 

TRIMMER’S ANCIENT HIS- 1 

TORY, and HOMAN HISTORY. Each! 
in 2 vols. Price 5a. red. 


TRIMMER’S SCRIPTURE 

HISTORY AND PRINTS. 2 vols. Price 
3 k. red. ! 


The ROSE-BUD; a Flower iiij 

the Juvenile Garland: consisting of Short j 
Poems, adapted to the understanding ofi 
Young Children. With 32 superior wikxI- | 
cuts. Third edition. Price Ik. plain; Ik. (>/. ( 
coloured. I 


TRIMMER’S SCRIPTURE 

LESSONS, from the Old Testament. With * 
prints. 2 vols. Price 5a. red. j 

TRIMMER’S SCRIPTURE ' 

LESSONS, from the New Testament.! 
With prints. 2 vols. Price 5k. red. 


The rational DAME; or, i 

Hints towards supplying Prattle for Chil- -riTwcm 

dren, by a familiar acquaintance with the ThE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
Animal Creation. Fine w<K)d-cuts. Price RELIGION, explained in a Series of Dla- 
3k. half-bound. logucs adapted tt) the Capacity of the In- 

fant Mind. By Lady Fknn. A new edUion. 

Price 2k. neatly lialt-bound. 

EARLY LESSONS. By Maria 

Edobworth. A new edition. In four vo- 

olfcHAHD''* Thi YourJ wlu, g««tio™ fo,*EJ^ 

ORLoK^rN* Rosamond - and Harry and a Sketch of .Scripture Geo- 

M/rr/iv: ^ 

continuation of Rosanono, and Harry half-bound, 

and Lucy. - - 

TTTxrrKi^TT BALDWIN’S OUTLINES of J 

JUVENILE CORRESPOND- English history, chiefly abstracted | 

ENCE ; or. Letters, designed as Examples from his History of England for Schools, 
of the Epistolary Style, for Children of both Adapted to the capacities of Children from 
Sexes. By Lucy Aikin. Third edition, ; four to eight years of age. A newediti«n, 
18mo, price 2k. 6d. half-bound. j with portiaits. Price Ik. neatly half-bound, i 


TURNER’S ABSTRACT OF, 

TUB HISTORY or thb BIBLE; for 
Young Persons; with Questions for Exa- 
mination, and a Sketch of .Scripture Geo- 
graphy, illustrated by Mafis. Eighth edi- 
tion. Price 2k. 6d. half-bound. 



standard school books. 
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JOYCE’S CATECHISM or 

NATURE, for the use of Chitclren. The 
flfteentli edition, improved. Price !«. half- 
bound. 

** Head nature; nature Is a friend to truth.'* 


The calendar or NA- 
TURE, designed for the instruction and 
entertainment of Young rersons. Uy Jon n 
Aikin, M.I)., Author of the ** Evenings at 
Home”, “ The Arts of Life”, &c. A new 
and improved edition, with numerous fine 
cuts* liimo. Price Iw. (jrt. half- bound. 


The first ROOK of 

POETRY, for the use of Schools. By W. 
F. Mvi.irs. Intended as Reading Lessons 
for the V'oimger CLasses. Tlie eleventh 
e^tion, with a beautiful froniispiec'C, en- 
graved on steel. Prlc;e .'U. half-bound. 


POEMS ON VARIOUS SUR- 

JECTS, selected to enforce the Practice of 
Virtue, and to comprise in one volume the 
Beauties of English Poetry. By 'F. E. 
Tomkinr. a new edition, wiih many ad- 
ditional Poems from inodcni a ithors; and 
a fine steel-pliite frontispiece, from a ciraw- 
Ing by Harvey. In a neat pocket volume, 
price a«. haif-lx)und. 

This justly <‘st<viiic<l selection of Poetry is done 
lip in i^raiiied silk and gilt CMlges, for i>reM.‘nls 
uiid school prises. Price 3i'. Gd. 


GUY’S NEW RRITISH EX- 

P0.SIT011; or, Companion to his Driiisli 
Spelling B(M)k ; containing .*in Alphabetical 
Collection of the most useful, usual, and 
proper Words in the English Language. 
Calculated for the use of Schools and Fa- 
milies. A new edition, price 1». (kf. neatly 
bound. 

riiis indlspeiisaljlc schnni Jjjjjpk answers all tlic 
UM-ful iHirposcH of an (il^aiiatory lUetioiiary, 
and iIh‘ liiu- Insto of il‘e aiillior in llie l■|lou■e oi' 
till' wiinls iiitrodiui-d, eivi-s it a pndL-rciice over , 
ail siiiitlur pubiicatioko.. 


A SCHOOIi DICTIOXARV 

OF THIS EXCIjISH LANGUAGE; con- 
structed as a Series of Daily I.pssoiis, and 
preceded by a New Guide to the Eiigiisli 
Tongue. By W. F. AIvliits. A new ed.i- 
tion, i>iicc 2.V. (it/, neatly bounti in red 


A GENERAL PRONOUNC^ 

IN(f DICTlONAllA' ; showing, at one 
vic*w, thti Ortliography, .\crciituaiioii, Ex- 
planation, and Pronunciation of all the 
purest and most approved Terms in the 
English Language. By Wii.i.iam K.v- 
FiKLU, M.A. In J»mo. The eleventh edi- 
tioii, corrected and iinproveil, price 
bound. 


ENGLISH (JRAMMAKS, ETC. 


! 


GUY’S ENGLISH S( HOOL 

GRAMMAR; In which Practical Illustra- 
tion is, in every step, blended with Theory, 
by Rules, Exami>les, and E.xcrcises. Uy 
JusKPii Guy, jun., Member of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The ninth edition, 
demy lOmo, price Ia-. Od. bound in red. 


GUYS NEW EXERCISES in 

ENGLLSII SYNTAX; intcMided to suc- 
ceed those usually found in English (iram- 
mars, and to furnish the Senior Scholars in 
Ladies' and Gentlemen's Schools with addi- 
tional Rules and Examples, to complete 
their Knowledge of Syntax. Demy lUiuo, 
price 1«. Gd. bound in green. 


GUV’S NEW EXERCISES in 

ORTHOGRAPHY. Sovcnlli edition, with ! 
the Addition of an Expositor. Itlmo, price i 
Itf. bound. I 

A KEY TO GUY’S ENGLISH 

SCHOOl. GRAMMAR, NEW EXER- 


CISES IN ORTIIOGR APHV, and E.\KR- ’ 
CISES IS ENGLISH S VNTAX, piicc d-v. i 
bound. ; 


GUV’S OUTLINES to AVAL- 1 

KER’S ENGLISH THEMES Asi> ES ! 
.S'A VS. For tile use of Schools and Privat- j 
Tuition. Fourth edition, enlarged and loiuh ; 
improved, liimo. l*rice U. lialf-bouiid. j 
lint, vvfirk will niui'li i-aiiy :ir.h-iii(its at l.ti;:- ; 
lisli c<iiii|>fi.dlioii, ii ll«■silll:l'allull of gri'iit i i : 
aiice in iht; ciilargcd views of i.ioilcrii iiistrm 
liou. 


RALDWIN’S OUTLINES oi 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR; coiitainiiig. in 
addition to tlie Kxpl.inuiions ii<ii.ilJy given 
in similar Works, a full development of the 
Etymology of the ('onjuiictiuns, and an i 
Analytical Statement and Elucidations oT' 
the Rules of Syntax. new edition, prii i- 
1«. (id. bound in red. 


CLASSICAL GRAMMAR of; 

TUB ENGLISH LANGUAGE, with aslmrl 

i 


G 


BALDWIN AND CBAD0CK*8 


History of its Orifjin and Formation, and 
copious illustrations from the Foots. By 
Charlks BrcKK. author of the ** Beauties, 
Harinonies, and Sublimities of Nature.” 
In Ktmo, price 3jf. half-bound. 

'rhis (■I'aniiuar has bcLMi with a view of 


savin); trouble on the part of the Tutor; of ch- 
);ai;iut; the attention and excrci»<lii)r ttie reoKon- 
liig facilities of tile Pupil ; of fiirnlHliin); a Ki.y 
to tile hi'st I'livTlish Poems; and of rimdeviim 
that study attractive and ainusiiii;, which hits hi- 
therto been uousidered dry and repulsive. 


ENGLISH READERS AND SUPERIOR CLASS BOOKS, 
M^ITII M^ORKS OF REFERENCE. 


GUY\S NEW BRITISH 

BEADIOR; or, S«niel to his \t?w British 
Spelling Book; rontniniiig a great variety 
of F.asy Lcsi*oiis, selertod from approved 
Authors, cxtiibitiiig a very easy gradation, | 
and adapted to tbe.Iiinivir C 'lassi>iof Tiadies’ 
and (lentlcmen’s Schools. The eighth 
etlitioii. adorned with 1/ woodcuts, price 
:Lt‘. M, bound. 

In this Seliol»r*s I'iist Rca'li'r, flic grudation 
thi'oiiit-iioiit tin* ivlioie is more nicely presi-n ed, 
the siihjei'ls bi;(ter visMieiaLeil, to laeilirate tin? 
cast* of' cliu le'•lrllet>, iiml, uitlioiif sinking llie 
liTiigviagc nr (lie idi'a>, brought more within the 
I coiiipreheitKion of the youinr reader: llic lessmis 
are niot'e easy, am) iKe suhjeets iimre suitable, 
to impress moral att'l sociiii duties, and thus to 
enlarge the sphere orjnitnile knowledge; and' 
that every I'einaiiutii;' iinpi'dimeor may he r<‘ 
moved, tliV. diliicult \vords are placed at the head ' 
of eaeh lesson, act^iiied and exiildiiu:d. 


POETIC VIGILS. By the 

same. Foolscap 1,‘vo, price th-. boartls. 


TRANSLATION or tiifI 

ILIAD ANi> ODYSSEV of Homer into 
English Blank Verse. With Notes. By W. 
(’owPKii. Es(i., of the Inner Tt'mple. In 
two potket voJumes. The fifth edition. 
Price 11.S. boards. i 


EVENINGS AT HOME; or, 

the Juvenile Budget opened. By Dr. Ai-i 
K I N and Mrs. B \ hma i' lo. T'he fourteenth 
edition, much improved by a new arrange- 
ineiit of the subjects, and the addition of 
many new Pieces. l*rinted in 4 vols, lUmo, 
price Itty. Iialf-bound. 


]^IYLTTTS\S .JUNIOR CLASS 
BOOK; or Heading J wessons for every Day 
in the S'^car, in l*rose ami Verse. The se- 
venth edition. l*rirc .'i-if. bound. 


3IVL1US\S POETICAL 

I CLASS BOOK ; or Heading Lessons for 

I every Day in the V'tvir, selected from the 
most popular English l*oets. Ancient and 
Modern, arranged in Daily Le;>sons and 
Weekly Portions. The seventh (ulition, en- 
. largetl and improved. Price .'i.v. Ixiuiid. 


Tin: SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY; 

or. Selections for Reading and Recital ion, 
in Prose and Verse. By .1. 11. Biiax.shv. 
In a handsome l^’nio volume, jirice 
bound in purple .md lettered. 

This very superior Sc!i«h)I l{eid< r rouiaiiis more 
beautiful piissuges froiii the giiiit Authors of 
Kiiglihii l.itrnitiirc than any vuluiiie liitlieiio 
puljiished; ami what iinist he of great value to 
hcIiooIk, the Pieces are imt llmse usually fonml 
ill the oitliiiary Sidiool Siieakers. It is liedical- 
ed, by |ieriiiibsioii, to Or. Butler, of Shrew »• 
bury. 

POEMS. By Bernard Bar- 
ton. Fourth edition, with many addi- 
tional Poems. Ill foolscap Uvo, price 7<»'* fid. 
boards. 


; Dll. AIKIN’S ARTS op 

LIFE. In thrwj Parts;— I. Of providing 
j Food; 2. Of providing Clothing; :i. Of pro- 
I viding Shelter. Dcscribctl in a Series of 
Letters, for the Instruction of Young l*er- 
I sons. Fuurlli edition, price fid. half- 
; liouiid. 

! HARRV AND liUCV, conclud- 

etl ; lieiog the last part of ** Early Lessons.” i 
By Maiita EnoKwoiirii. Four vols. 12mo, \ 
; price 17«. neatly half-lKiurul. j 

• ** l.i)okiii;r merely at its literary merits, this is a' 
I cleliR-htfiil lioiik ; eoiisiilrred with a view ti> its! 
I objivt, if is a very iinp irtaiit nne. iMiss l-'.dge- j 
I Wdi’tli, ill her ' Barry uml Liiey \ makes use of 
fietioii as the veliiele of iiisU iiction. This is im I 
new nimi-rtakii):;, but it is the most succcssfull 
I we have ever met with .” — Lvudon Magatint* 


I BALDWIN’S FABLES, AN-' 

ICIENT AND MODERN. With 73 cn-I 
I gravings. Tentli edition. 12ino. Price 4tf. ; 
j neatly bound. | 

BAIiDM'IN’S PANTHEON; 

or. History of the Gods of Greece and 
Rome. AVilh many plates. Seventh edi- 
tion, handsomely printed. Price 3^r. Vd. 
bound. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


An epitome op PAI.EY'S 

PRINCIPLES OK MORAL and POLI- 
TICAL PHILOSOPHV; containing the 
Substance of the Arguments comprised in 
that Work, in the Catechetical Form. By 
the Rev. Samtkl Rou^'k, Vicar of St. Bri- 
deaux. 12mo. Price As. 


an epitome of PALEV’S 

EVIDENCES OK CHRISTIANITV. By 
the same. Second edition. 12mo. Price .‘li. 


The natural IIISTORV 

OK RFIUGJON; or, A' oiith Armed against 
Infidelity and Religious Errors: in the t'a- 
techetical Form, for the use of Schools. By 
the Rev. H. Taylor, Vicar of Hartlepool, 
county of Durham. 12mo. Price 4jy. cloth. 

The puhlihhcrs rccoiiiinenil this Lsiok as a most 
Important ^vnrk for youth; its uri^dnal and hu-iii 
cxjdanatioii uf tlie 'ditiiciilt |lussatr•‘^ in Strrii- 
ture, is calciihiteil hi settle llic waviTiinr priii- 
cipli'ji of yoiiii^ people, and lead them to tin* 
study uf tlie Uible. 

GUY*S POUKET CYCLOPyE. 

DlAj or, Epitome of Universal Know- 
ledge; designed for Senior Scholars in 
Schools, and for Y<umg l*eople in general ; ' 
containing multifarious and useful inform, 
atlon on nuruerous subjects, necressary to be j 
known by all persons, yet not to be'Rnind 1 
in books of general iise in Scliools. in a! 
thick volume, 12ino. The tenth edition, I 
enlarged, extensively improved, and illus- 1 
trated with nnmerous appropriate cuts. | 
Price IOjv. M. boards, or elegantly Imittid in 
morocco and gilt leaves, for school lui/es, 
price ikl. 


I BALDWIN’S HISTORY of i 

I ROME ; firom (he Building of the City to 
the Ruin of the Republic. With Maps*aiul 
Meads of the old Romans. Fifth edition. 
12mo. Price a*-, (if/. lx)und. 


BALDWIN’S HISTORY or 

GUEECF2; from the earliest Records of j 
that Country', to the Time in Avhich it was 
reduced into a Roman Province. For tlm ; 
use of Schools and Young Persons. With' 
Maps and Heads of the niost iliiistrious 
Persons amongst the ancient (1 reeks. New 
edition. 12mo. l*rice 4#. buuml. 


A HISTORY OF FKAN(’E, in 

familiar and entertaining Langiia,<rc, for j 
\'oiitig People. By Mrs. Mookk. Third t 
edition. 12mo. Six cngravi»i«,s. Price ! 
7v. (if/, half-bound. j 


STORIES FROM THE HIS- 
TORY OK ITALY. By Anxh Manx'N*;. 
F’iiie frontispiece and vigiulte. litt.o. Pfice 
7 a‘. (if/, half-bound. 


SKETCHES OF the DOMES- 
TIC MANNERS AND INSTITC riO\S 
OK TiiK ROMANS. The second editi»»;i, 
considerably enlarged. i2>no. Price 7^. 
half-lK>und. 

('nrf.'fiiiiy and jiulicioMslT compiled fnuii a va- 
riety of the best HMiri:es,’l.heie are few hookb of 
the kind which we cuvild recomiiiciKl to lx- put 
into the haml!< of young person.', with greaiei' 
satisfaction ihau tins little %olame. 

(iuzvt/v. 


GUY’S GENERAL SCHOOL 

QUESTION BOOK, in Ancient and Mo- 
dem History, Biography, Geography, As- 
tronomy, and all other Subjects tending to 
enlarge the boundaries of juvenile know- 
ledge. Fourth erlition. In a thick volume, 
12mo, handsomely printed, price 4.'». tW. 
bound and lettered. 

This edition is illustrated with a CitART 
of the Epochs and Lkadinu Evk.nts of 
Anciknt Hibtouv. 

No school book of laie years has had the sneoess 
dial this very iiM-fiii luaiiuul has c\|M>ric‘iu'(’tt 
since its iirst puhliciitimi ; before its apiu-ai'uiice, 
a schniar hurl many majisy vuiinni'H (u wuiU- 
throui^h, to gather the iiiforiuulioti that Ikiw 
siiiail \ulume so a;;recubly coniiiiuiilcates. I 


ELTON’S HISTORY or the 

. ROMAN F2MPF2110RS, from the Accession 
j of Augustus to the F'all of the la.<t Con- 
; stantine. In seven Books. Ornamented 
; with Portraits of the Homan Eiu)»erors, 


HOLLAND’S ESSAYS on AN- 

ClF.’NT' HISTORY, ^)articiilar])r the Jew- 
ish, Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and 
Roman, with F]xaniinatioiis; for the use of 
Young Iversons. New edition. 12mo. Price 
As. bound. 


BALDWIN’S HISTORY of 

ENGLAND ; with fine Portraits of all the 
Kings, beautifully engraved on steel. Stereo- 
type edition. 12mo. J^rlce :i». IW. Ixiuiid. 


ESSAYS ON THE INSTTTU- 

TION.S, GOVERNMF'.NT, AND MAN- 
NF:RS ok thk STATFIS ok ancient 
GRF:f:(!E. By Hkvhv David Hill, D.D. 
Professor of Greek ”i the University of St. 
Andrew’s. The second edition. 12mo. Price 
7s, Gd. hulf-bound. 
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BALDWIN AND CRADOCK*S 


The antiquities op 

GREECE ; designed to illustrate the Greek 
Classics. By John Rohinson, D.D. Se- 
cond edition* enlarged, with a Man, and 
Designs from the Antique. 8vo. Price 17«« 
Ix^&rdSe 


The history of GREECE, 

from the earliest Times to its Anal subjec- 
tion to Rome; complete with a Chronolo- 
gical Tabic and Index. Published under 
the superintendence of the Socikty kor 
THR DfKRusroN OK UsKKur. Knowlkdgk. 
8vo. Price Ha. canvas, lettered. 


MAPS AND TABLES of, 

CHRONOLOGY and GENEALOGY; il- 
lustrative of the Mwtory of Europe. Se- 
lected and translated from Koch's Ta- 
bleau des RevoUitinns de rEurojie”, for the 
use of Harrow Schofd. In 4to. Price lb. 8d. 
half-bound and Ictto'ed. 

The preMfiit work \vu,i nii<lertaken with a view to 
illustrate a course of Kleiiietittiry l^^'tures on 
MiKleni History lately introdtired at Harrow 
School ; the rcpetiUoii of the Man of Europe, 
with the iiaiurs and divisions snitiinlc to Siwen 
ditFerent IVriods of Ristory, the Gencaluirk,!!! of 
the Koval Houses, ami the* ('hronoloirical 'Fahle 
from the overthriiw of the Western Empire, 
will render this work, it is lioned, a iisefni eoni- 

K lir.on to the liistofleal works of Gibbon and 
ussell, of Mr. Halktiii and M. Sismoiidi. 


GUY’S CHART of GENERAL 

HISTORY, ANCIENT and MODERN. 
For the use of the School Library. The 
fifth edition. Price coloured: on can- 
vas and rollers, Kb. G<i.; and varnished, 14«. 


Dr. PRIESTLEY’S CHART 

OF HISTORY, containing a View of the 
principal Revolutions of Empires that have 
taken place in the World. A new edition, 
with a Description. Price 10«. (id., or on 
canvas and rollers, Hb. 


Dr. PRIESTLEY’S CHART 

OF BIOGRAPHY. A new edition . with a 
Description. Price Kb. (W., or on canvas 
and rollers, Kb. 


An HISTORICAL and BIO- 
GRAPHICAL ATLAS; or. Charts of Sa- 
cred and Profane History and Biography, 
from the Creation of the World to the Birth 
of Christ: for the use of Schools and Stu- 
dents in History. In small folio, beauti- 
fully engraved, price Kb. handsomely half- 
boimd and lettered. 

Also, A SUMMARY or AN- 

CIENT HISTORY ani> BIOGRAPHY, 
as a Companion to the above. Hvo. Price 
3s. 6a. canvas boards. | 

'*'I’he constructor of this new Set of Tablen, I 
wliicb, by the additional facilities it preseiib, is j 


calculated to supersede all Its predccesoorB. U 
Mr. Bruce, of Newcastle, already favourably 
known os the Author of an Introduction to 
Geography and Astronomy.”— /Vew Monthly 
Magazine. 


TABLES OF COMPARATIVE 

CHRONOLOGY, exhibiting the Dates of 
the principal Events which took place from 
the Flood to the Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. By A. PicfliJOT. In twelve engraved 
Charts, and with a fine vignette title. Im- 
perial 4to. Price 12#. liuards. 


ENGLISH SVNONYMES EX- 

PLAINED, in Alphabetical Order, with 
copious Illustrations and Example^, drawn 
from the best writers in Prose and Verse. 
By Gf.oruk Cbabii, A.M., of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. In a thick volume 8vo. The 
fifth edition, revised, corrected, and an In- 
dex of Words added. Price £l 1#. boards. 
The al|)luibi;UciiI furm of arrangement adopted in 
this o«‘tuvo c«lltioii, will (ic found extremely 
rniiveiiieut for hasty reference, and essentially 
necessary for school use. 


OBSERVATIONS on some 

DIALECTS IN TUB WEST OF ENG- 
LAND, particularly Somersetshiro: with a 
(Hossary of Words now in use there; and 
Poems and other Pieces exemplifying the 
Dialect. By Jamks Jknninom, Author of 
the “ Domestic Encyclopiedia”, &c. Hand- 
somely printed in small 8vo, price 7«* boards. 


ESSAYS ON PRACTICAL 

EDUCATION. By Maria and R. L. 
Euuku'uiith. Three vols. 12mo. Price 
Kb. fid. boards. 


LETTERS TO a FRIEND on 

TUB EVIDENCES, DOCTRINES, and 
DUTIES OK TiiK (’HRISTIAN RELI- 
GION. By OlinthijA Grbooky, LL.D. 
The fifth edition, with many additions and 
improvements. In two vols. small Hvo, 
price 14#. boards. 


A SKETCH OF THE DENO- 
IMINATIONS OK THK CHRISTIAN 
WORLD. By John Evans, LL.D. Fif- 
teenth edition, with the author's last im- 
provements, and a fine frontispiece of eight 
portraits. 12mo. Price 5s. boards. 


The golden CENTENARY ; , 

or, One Hundred Testimonies in behalf of 
Candour, Peace, and Unanimity. By Di- 
vines of the (!:hurch of England, of the 
Kirk of Scotland, and among Protratant 
Dissenters, with their Biographies ; being a 
Sequel to the Sketch. By the same. Fifth 
edition, enlarged and inmrov^^ with a 
frontispiece of portraits. Price 5s. boards. 


standard school books. 




PEN3IANSIIIP. 


The PEATITCDES, with 

THK LORD’S PRAYER, designed and 
beautifully engraved, by Ai.i^xanukh. 
Price iialf-bouiid roan. 

This splendid volume rmiliiiiis e\f‘ry variety of 
Pcniiinusliip, in the iiiosi bi iiitii'iil and onVin-il 
diviirns. It is ci[ually iisclul to the Liigravi-r, 
the Painter, and the Teiu lier. 


JACKSON’S Sl>i::ciAIKNS of 

PENMANSHIP, coinpri.sing AlpliubtHs in 
Roman Print, Oemian Text, RaJic Print, 
Engrossing, Old i:ii‘'l:sh, (.’hureh TfXt, 
Flowered (’yphers, and Itnlian. Engraved 
by Alkxanukh. In 4to. Price :h>'. 


SLIP COPIES : an tiitiro new 

.Set. Written by William Rkvxoi^os, 


and engraved by Alkxa.vdxr. In Six 
Parts. Price (Ul. each.— 

1. I.A IIOK TUXT. 

2. TKXT. 

:L HOrVD HAM). 

4. SMAI.L HAND. 
r». OKltMAN TKXT. 

G. OLD KNCM.SII AND CllURCll TKXr. 


SHORT HAND: An ont’nelyl 

new aiul comiiletc IbaJk of. Perfectly '.i’- } 
gible, distinct in all its Parts, and adapted j 
to eve:*y Purpose of neat and experiitii us ! 
Writing: by the application of a new Pn-i- 1 
ciple to Mavor's Systems of L'nlver:;al Me- i 
nography. Ry .1. H. Clivk. The t ! ni ! 
edition, IllustrattHl by 1;> i‘l.i':es, contiii'dng 
Forty-six Progressive Lessons. Price 'i.-. ! 
boards. 


ARIT113IETIC, ETC. 


GUV’S. SCHOOL CVPIl ek- 
ing BOOK Koii BEtHNNEUS; contain- 
ing all the Variety of Slims and Questions 
usually proposed in the lirst five Hales of 
Arithmetic, with a complete set of Arith- 
metical Tables. The whole equally adapted 
to J^adics* or (rentlemcn’s Schools, and to 
Private Teachers. So\ ('tith edition, in scri]»t 
type, and printed on a fine writing i>o.st 
paper. Price .*1^. (M. half-bound. 

A KEY’ to Ditto, pi ice Gcf. 

The figures usitl in printliii: (liis cdtlion arc nmeh 
liir)i:er and bolder tliun ttios** m roriii. r iiiipiu- 
sions, and the puiMr is ^le liuc>i lai};*! {Mist 
writing pai’er. 


GUV’S NEAV ARTTH3IETI. 

PAL PLAN, or an Improved Melliod of 
Teaching the first F«nir Rule.— viz. Addi- 
tion, Suutractlon, Multiplication, and Di-| 
vision. Simple and (.lompound; to which a 
complete .Set of T a nr. us is now ad'lnd. 
The fifth edition, with an enlaij^ed tyne, 
and much improved, price 1«. half-bound. 

A KEY, price D. 

This novel Improvement reiiU'dlcs tlic tm^oiive- 
ninnee, coiifiisiou, uiul Ioh; uI' time, wiiicli urtHC 
from a mailer’s lK*iii«r himself . liligcl to s« t ilie 
sums, and fiirnishes iiuiiiediule einplu} ment for 
any number of scliolars. 


GUY’S TUTOR’S ASSIST. 

ANT; or. Complete School Arithmetic; 
on a Plan materially to aid the Comprehen- 


sion, and accelerate the progrc'ss of ! 
Learner, as well as to facilitate and gre.v.ty | 
abridge the labour of ihe Toache/, not rrily I 
by a very careful gradation throiighowT ’he j 
sortosof Examples, and a choice and widt ’y 
varied selection, but also by having the tir't I 
Question of every SerieR in e;u-h P.i:ej 
worked at lengHi,’ Tenth iMition. Piice ! 
2v. txiund and lettered. | 

(lUV’S KEY to the above, foo- 
taining the .‘solutions of the QuesHons, 
given inwcli at length, ami in the conrer. 
school form of w'orking; together wit l\ .ni- 
ditional Questions for the lise <»f Te.ii.Jier.-. 
In examining ihipils, but not Includetl in 
the Arithmetic. Price 4.v. W. hamUtuiUiy 
bound in blue and lettered. 


An easy and FAMII.IAE 

r.!;il)E TO ARITII.MfrriC, with (U.;)- 
Explanations of the Method and of 

every Rule. By T. C. Holland. Pri4c 
2tf. bound. j 


GREIGS YOUNG LADIES- 

NEW GUIDE TO ARlTHMfcTir; ren- 
taiiiing the common Rules and Quest i<ais 
on Domestic Afiairs, with the ApplicvirM>n.>i 
of each Rule, the Method of iiiakiiip huts 
of Parcels, Receipts, Notes, iVc. The nir.t.h 
edition, enlarged and stereotyped, itrice 
bound. 
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BALDWIN AND CBADOCK'S 


GOODACUE’S AEITHME- 

Tl(\ cljiefly for the use of l:ir|»e Srhools. 
In three Parts. Arraufjed in a new manner, 
and enlivened with iiuinerous urifdnal Ex- 
amples on ipterc-stinfT subjects. With an 
Appendix. 'I’he eiglnh edit ion. Price 
lK>und. 

A KEY to the above. Fourth 
edition. Price (>.». bound. 


■ Dll. KET.LY*S EliEMENTS 

' OK 11()OK-KEEPIN(t ; comprising a Sys- 
I tern of Merchants' Accounts, founded on 
i real Business, and adapted to Modern l*r:u:- 
{ lice. Witli an Appendix on Exchiinge, 
J Banking, and other I’ommercial Sulijects. 
j The eigiith cdiiion. «vo. Price 7^ bound. 


KULED BOOKS on the best 

Writing Paper, for stmients irtiiig Kelly’s 
Book keeping. j?d Set, price ; .‘kl .Set, 
i ±i. M. 


( : O T E S ' s S I J R V E Y O R \S 

GUIDE; or, Prartical l.and-Surveyor. A : 
new edition, witli Plans lor diviefing given I 
portionsof L.-oid. iMiiirth edition, enlarged i 
and improved. i2situ. Price 4jr. half-bound. ; 


The UNlVERSAIi GADGKR 

OK GHEAT BIirf'AIN vvi> lllELAM), 
andG EN ER A L Spin 11' ( A l.( U LATdR; 
being a I*ractical Sysiem of ( Jauging, by 
l*ou, Sliding Rule, rabies, ('allipers, and 
Logarithms, according to the Measures hi- 
therto legally a<iopte<l in the British D.nni- 
nions, and also a<'Cording to the N(‘W Impe- 
rial Gallon, an<i containing upw.ards of 
10,<N)0 origiinal (’alculations on Gauging 
Spirits, &c. By Wii.mam Guttkiuoob. 
In a closely printed volutnc, 12mo. Price 
IN. M. boards, or ]U«. M. strongly half- 
lx)uiid. 


A PRACTICAL SYSTEM of 

ALGEBRA, for the use of Schools and 
Private Students. By P. Nic:hoi.hun and 
J. llt)WiwrniAJM, K.ll.A.S. Smmd edition, 
much improved. 12nio. Price .'iA. l)ound. 

“ Fr>m the p; rKpirniiy witli wlildi rids work is 
writlni, Jiml tlu; e ijnoiis and well wl-Ttnl «x- 
ainpUM it •■oiiuins, il may Ih- n-gardivl us si va- 
iiiabic ai'>prh.ilio!i to sctiulubtio liUTaliire.” — 
Mohihly Mdgazini., 


A KEY to the above Work, con- 
taining the Solutfons of more than 
Problems; hv means of which, and Uio Al- 
gebra, a person may acquire a knowledge of 
this valiiahle science without the assistance 
of a master. New edition. 12ino. Price 
IN. bound. 


A TREATISE on NAVIGA- 
!tION anu nautigai. astronomy, 

I adapted to l*ractice .wd to the Purposes of 
i Elementary Instruction; with .an extensive | 
I Series of Examples for Exercise, and all the 
; Tables retpiisite in Nautical Computations, 
i By Euwaud Rii>i)I.b, F.R.A.S.. Master of: 
■ the M.itheinaticai School, Royal Hospital, ; 
i Gnx.‘iiwicli. Hvo. Second edition, with nii- ' 
j inerous 7\(liiitlons and Improvements, and : 

I ' adapted to the Nautical Almanac, lx)th in | 
its former state, and the greatly iinproveil ’ 
form in u'hlch il appeared in 11)34. l*rico ' 
, i2«. lH>und. I 

Aiiinng many iinportniit additions in this impriK - 1 
sidii may fn* noiiri-d, tlic ini-llioil of finding tlit j 
loii:‘itiidV iioiii lim diHi‘rr.ii('r» uf llu^ obsent'd 
till!, .n of tnill^h ot tli<‘ tiiodirs limb and iiiooii- 
0111111111.11111'.' st im, wliicli is rndiioi'd to tin* addi 
lion of two iog.iritiiins; ii new- and simple me- I 
; ttiod uf roinputiiig the toiigtludeiroin an oiM'iii - 1 
• tiitioii of a li%i’ii star by the iiiuoii ; Workman’s i 
! improvement in iniditle latitude sailing ; an j 
; easy iiietliod of eorreciiiig tin.* Green wieli liiiie^ ! 
• a- idiCiiiiiil in tlie usual way from liiiiars; im- I 
proxed niel ::ods of rating eiiroiioineters on hind,! 
i and die iii 4 i.liiHl of litidiiig thi‘ eiTiirs and rates I 
i of ciiroieiineters at sen. | 


i The YGUNG NAVIGATOR’S j 

’GriDE TO Tiif. SIDEREAL and PLA- 
NK TAR V I’ARTS OK NAUTICAL AS-! 
I TUONO M ; bring the Theory and Prac- j 
lice of iindiu}; thcfi.atitnde, the Longitude, [ 
, and the Variation of the Comnass by the 
j Fixed Stars and l^laiU'ts ; to wiiich is pre- 
( fixed the Description and Use of the New ' 
Celestial Plaiiispliere. By '1 'iioaiah KKiti-j 
} OAM, U.N. With a newly constructed iMa- i 
i nisphere of the Starry Heavens, on a very ' 
large scale. In royallivo. .Second eiili ion. I 
j Price only l b. boards. 


j A PRACTICAI/ INTROnUC- 

TION TO SPHERICS avo NAUTICAL 
• .VSTRONOMY. By P. KKhbV, LL.n., 

' Master of the Finsbury Square Academy. ; 
j Fifth i-ilition ; royal Uvo. Price 12«. boarils. i 



STANDARD SCHOOL ROOKS. 



GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, MAPS, ETC. 


GUY’S SCHOOL GEOGRA- 

PHV, on iincu', i*asy, anti highly iiiiprovt'd 
Plan ; coni][)risin#f not only a coniploto j»e- 
ncral descrif tion, but murh topograpliioal 
informaiiou in a woll di^osted oriler, exhi- 
biting three distinct parts, and yet forming 
one connected whole, c:xj)ressly adupted to 
every class of learners, Ixjtli in I^.-idies’ aufl 
I Gentlemen’s Schools. Hy Joskpm Gi-y, 
liltc Professor of Geography, ^c. at the 
Uoyal Military rollege. Great Marlow. 
Thirtwiitli edition, corrected; illustrated 
with seven maps, price .'b. bound in re»l. 

A GEOGRA PIIK.AL KEY to 

the Problems and (^Uiesiions in Guy’s (ico- 
graphy. Price l.v. iki. sewed. 


The JMAPS in GUY\S GEO- 

GUAJ*1-IV, printed on a royal drawing 
paper, and neatly coloured. Price 2 a.‘. sewed. 


(iUY’S SCHOOL EPITOME 

OF BltlTlSlI GEOGitAPIlV. Price U. 
sewed. 

riu! want nf such u wnrk as this must have licrii 
felt b> every teacher who has liud lo iiwo-iict a 
piipii'iii lhu'Uuo^'r%|ih> of the Uriiish (sits. 


A SYSTEM or MODERN and 
ANCIENT GKOGRAPliV; with a Siries 
of Geographical Examinations. My John 
IloiiLANO, of Manchester. 'Phe seventh 
edition, very much improved, with a new 
Map of (’anals and Hivers, and a M.ip of 
the Ancient World. 12ino. Price 4,v. bound. 

\ii iiseriil fualiirv ill this lou^ esiuhiislu'd sclioul 
book, is the extensive list of questions for «‘Vi' 
liduuiioii bnth ill Ancient uiui Modern («eo- 
graphy. 


An INTRODUCTION to 
geography and astronomy, by 

the use of the Globes and Maps; to whicli 
are added, the Construction of Maps, and 
a Table of Latitudes and Longitudes. By 
E. and I. Bkook, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
In a liaudsoine 12mo volume. Tlie eighth 
edition, improved. Price 7 j»» bouno. 

For teachiug the Use of Ihi- GIoIn’h, we recom- 
mend Bruce’s IntPMliiidioii to G«-ngrd)i|iy and 
Astnnioniy*” — k'.ncyclopadia lirilainiicttf Art. 
'* Geugntjihy.'^^ 

A KEY to the above Work, con- 
taining Answers to all the Examples in the 
Problems. Price 2 a-. (k/. 


ELEMENTS or ASTRONO- 

MY, with m excellent engravings, fami i 
liarly illustrating all the prominent and in- 
teresting parts that are within the compre- : 
hetision of young persoms; lo wliich is' 
adiled a complete Set of (Questions for Ex- ‘ 
ainination. Designed for Sj-nior Scholars i 
of both .Sex'es, for private Students, anil . 
for the use of Eamilics generally. By Jo-J 
SKFii tJ iiY. Fifth edition, much imiiroved., ' 
and handsomely jirinteil. I’rice .O.v. boviml 
in blue. , 

In this work, the Aiillnn-’s iTincipal olqei-t ha- 
iMtcii to furnish at'InsN Bimk I'or Scli.iids i-fl i- 
Ibc to this iiidis|inisiihli> pait of iiitiiU! ciluc.i 
tiuii. And, in order lo in-couiniodiiti; it un iiiiicli 
as possible to Ilif \i»-vvs of dili'crciit 'rulois, 
soi.ii* prcfcrriim- a iimic outline of the iscicncc, 
•illiei's inure detailed iiiid iiiiinite iofornialioii, 
hoih |•dl•;;e and .-iiiitll type Ir.ivir been eiiiplov.il, 
the foriuei <-\liiliUinK a complete outline/ the 
inner, (in iiiteniiedi ite p.irn;;ra|dis, whieli iiiu\ 
be passed ovir at pl.asure,) lliosc ininiiliiL 
wliich Sire iioi aliseliilely iiiui: |u-nsalde. 'I liii- 
the \\ ork liisvy he perused hy the joiiiis>er srh.i- 
l.ir wiihouf |.ei‘i'le\iiv, sind hy the iiiorc ad- 
laiu-ed stmleiit without, delh ieney. 


RUSSELI/S GENERAL AT- 

I.AS OF MODEM N (.EOtiRAlMIV, in 
Twenty-five Maps, composed from the 
hiU'st and liesr ssutlu'rilies. My . 1 . Rirs- 
(i'jographer. In royal ii vo ; the plates 
re-engravi.d, and all recent discoviries 
added. Price lJ.v. luill’-bound, with coloured 
outlines; the same lukcoloured, price lo^r. 
Iialf-lxiimd. W 

lo this isliii !ii has been suhled an Index of the 
Names of all tlie t'ouiiiri< s, Stales, l>i^t^i(■ls, 
T.iwiu, ’IrilM-h, tJavs, (’apis,, Guiphs, Isiand-, 
Lakes, Mniiniains, uivei-s, ixc. to in' found «>ii 
eucli .Map, with the Litiliide and I,onj»iind«*, 
and a Uireciioii to the Map on whicli eiieh par- 
ticiiiar Name is to he loiiiid. Also a Table, 
sliowiiig the sitnulion and altitude abioe the 
Sea of some of the highest Monntaii.s, Passr s, 
L.ikis, and Towns iii riie \\..iUi; uiiii anoihe; 
Taliie, jfiviiig tlie ieni>tli and relative pro|iortioii 
t > the Illumes, of tlui )irincipal or must cele 
biaUd Rod’s on tlu* (ilohe. 


RUSSELL’S ATLAS of AN- 1 

CIENT GEOGR.VPH^', in Twenty-two! 
Maps, beautifully engraved by .1. C. Rrs- i 
KKLJ., ami taken from the best authorities. J 
In royal llvo. With a cunsuliiiig Index. | 
Coloured, price J2*-. Iialf-U)uud; or uuco- 
iourvd, lUtf. (jM6f pubtis/icd.) 


RUSSELT/S ATLAS of AN- 

CIENT A.ND MODEMN (.EOGRXPIIV, 
with Consulting Indexes. Roynl 4 to, co- 
loured, price .t'l Atf, hulf-lx>und. (Jimt pub- 
linhcd.) 
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BALDWIN* AND GRADOCK’S 


OSTELL'S NEW GENERAL 

ATLAS, inclutlinft Maps of Canaan or Ju- 
daea, Ancient Greece, and the Homan Em- 
pire. A new edition, on an entirely new set 
of Plates, enCTaved on an enlarged scale, 
and corrected from the latest and best au- 
thorities, containing Thirty Maps. In 
royal 4to, with coloured outlines, price lltt.- 
half-bound ; or the maps full coloured, 21/r. 

To this tHlition hns been ailclccl, without any addi- 
tional cliart'e, a t.'ovsi'LTiNa Inurx, coutain- 
in 1C references to every place laid down in the 
with the Latitude and l»iii;itiid(‘. The 
Index coninrlses n|iwarils of fniirteeii thoiisniid 
Names, which in teaeluni^ (titwides other obvious 
uses) luustaiiswer rdiuost every purpose of a Ga- 
setteer. 

[An Edition of this very accurate and 
handsomely engriiverl Atl.as inay be hail 
printed on a suimriine imperial drawiiig 
paper, ami beautifuUv coloured for library 
use, price lltf. tid. half-bound. J 


M^LKINSON’S GEOGRA- 

PH V EPITOMISED, exemplifying all the 
Terms used in GwigTanhy, including the 
Lines in use on the Sphere. In large 4to, 
on IB copper plates, jirice lUs, boards : or 
coloured, 15 .v. half-bound. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL SYNOP- 
SIS? OP THJC WORLD, AND TOPOGRA- 
PHICAL VIEW OK GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND; exhibiting the Extent 
and grand Divisions of the World, with 
other important information. By T. Oi.i- 
VKR. On a sheet of Colugibier paper, 
price 7s. coloured; on canvas and roller, 
lOji. (k/. : and varnished, 14/i. 


THE BIBLE ATLAS, or Sa. 

cred Geography; delineated in a complete 
Series of Scriptural Mtips, drawn from the 
best Authorities, ancient and modern, and 
Migruved by RiiaiAito Palmkk. Dedicat- 
ed, by permission, to his Grace the ArcJi- 
bishop of York. In royal 8vo, acronipaniecl 
with' a copious Index of Names in Sacred 
(Jtxigraphy. Second edition, corrected, 
price !l#. half-bound; or with the maps co-l 
toured, 12^. 


A NEW .HAP OP PAIiES- 

TINE and the adjacent Countries, con- 
structed from origitml authorities, shewing 
(heir Ancient and Modern Geography, with 
the Uoiites of various TravrflerB. On a 
very large sheet, 24 inches by 38: drawn 
and engraved by Palmkr. Price IBs. co- 
loured; or oh a roller, and varnished, 5g. 


MATHEMATICS— SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. 


MATHEMATICS for PRAC- 
TICAL MEN; oiAMechanic’s Common- 
place Book of Primrfples, Theorems, Rules, 
and Tables in various Departments of pure 
and mixed Mathematics; with their most 
useful Applications, especially to the pur- 
suits of Surveyors, ArcJiitects, Mechanics, 
and Civil Engineers. By O. Oricoory, 
LL.D. Illustrated by plates, and 238 wood- 
cuts. 8vo. A new and improveil edition, 
with extensive Additions, price 14;». lioards. 


Dr. Gkkuurv, complete in 3 vols. small 
12mo, with cuts, price 12a. handsomely half- 
bound. 

A COMPANION to the above; 

or, the Tutor’s Assistant and Pupil’s Ma- 
nual in Natural and Experimental Philo- 
sophy ; a comfilete Set of Questions. Price 
2tf. (m. half-bound. 


Dr. GREGORY’S ELE- 
MENTS OF PLANK AND SPHERICAL 
TH IGONOME.tr V; iutendetl for the use 
of Mathematical .Seminaries, and of First- 
Year Men at College. 12mo. Price iw. 
bound. 


JOYCE’S DIALOGUES on 

CHEMISTRY; intended for the instruc- 
tion and entertainment of Young People; 
in which the first Principles of that Science 
are fully explained. With Questions for 
the E:xamlnation of Pupils. 2 vols. IBmo, 
price half-bound. 


SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES ; 

intended for the instruction .and entertain- 
ment of Young People; in which the First 
Principles of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy are fully cxpliiined ; comprising 
Mechanics, Astronomy, Hydrostatics, Pneu- 
matics, Optics, Magnetism, Electricity, and | 
Galvanism. By the Rev. J. Joyck. Anew 
edition, with numerous improvements by 


ELEMENTS of EXPERI- 
MENTAL CHEMISTRY. By William 
Hknky, M.D: F;R.S., &e. Tne eleventh < 
edition, comprehending all the recent Dis- 
coveries: and illustrated with ten plates by 
Lowry, and se^ral encTavlngs on wood. 

In 2 vols. Bvo. Price £l l4*. m boards. 



STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
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A SYNOPSIS OF PRACTICAL 

PHILOSOPHY, alplial)ctU‘a]ly arrangetl, 
containing a great variety of Theorems, 
Formula;, and Tables, frj)in the most accu- 
rate and recent authorities, in various 
branches of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy; to wliich are subjoined small 
Tables of Logarithms; designed as a Ma* 
nual for Travellers, Students, Naval Of- 
ficers, Engineers, &c. Ily the Rev. Joii.v 
Carr, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity t.'ol- 
lege, (Jambridge, in a thick toluine. 24mo. 
Illustrated with figures. Price itv. canvas 
boards. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of i 
GEOMETRY, to contain the whole Twelve 
Rooks, translated into English from the: 
edition of Pey rard. To which are added, i 
.Algebraic Demonstrations to the ifd .and .'Jth j 
Rooks; also Deductions iu the Ist, i4h, ' 
11th, and I2th Rooks. With Not(?s, Ciitical j 
and Ex|i!an:Uory. Ry Gkokoe Pm.'T.i.ipk, I 
Queen’s College, ('ambridge. ; 

Part 1., consisting of the first .Six Rooks, . 
Hvo, price U.». 


NATURAL HISTORY, ROTANY. 

A DESCRIPTION or moke j USEFUIi KNOWIiEDOE ; or, ! 

THAM THREE HUNDRED A NIM.ALS; ' a familiar Account of the v.nrious Produc- i 
intersperscil with entertaining Anecdotes, lions of Nature -Mineial, Vegetable, and 
and interesting Quotations from ancient Animal,- -which are cliiefly einiiloyed for! 
andmoderrt Authors. To which is added, the use of Man. Ry the Rev. AV. Rixo- ! 
an Appendix on Allegorical and Fabulous i.kv, Author of “Animal Hiograiihy.” The' 
Animals. I'he whole illustrated by accu- fifth edition, with considerable .Alterations ; 
rate figures, finely engraved on wood, after and Improvements, and a new set of Ii! , 
j Bewick. A new edition, revised and much plates. :t vols. l^mo. Price IIJa-. boards; or ! 
enlarged, with numerous additional cuts, in nandsomely bound in watered canvas, and 
l;imo, beautifully printed by AVliitt Ingham, lettered, iKts. J 

on fine paper. Price iieatlv Ixmnd in ______ ' 

canvas; or elegantly bound in morocco and > 

gilt leaves, for School Prizes, price 12^. BINOLEY’S PR ACTICAIi I \- 


t leaves, for School Prizes, price 12^. BINOLEY’S PR ACTICAIi I N- 

This work coniprises, witliiii a iiuMlrralf com- , iUtistrHted j 

pass, the whole range of natural liistory, viz. under each Definition, to j 

Uua^peds, Rlnls, Fishes, tsciiittitis, iu'ptilcs, Access, and a Glossary of , 

iiisects, Wunns, &c. Botanic 1 enns. With plates. A new edi- : 

tion, with some Account of the History of i 

the .Science ; adaptedio the use of Stiulents. : 

By Joiix FnoMt, F.A.S. F.L.S., Aic. Price , 
NATURAL HISTORY for I'aff'-lxmml ami lettered; or with 

» fin, I 'H.autirnlly coloured, 7*. I 


CHILDREN; being a familiar Account of 
the most remarkable Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Insects, Fishes, and Reptiles, Tret^s and 
Plants. In five pocket volumes, witli plates 
and numerous cuts. By Rkwioic. Trice 


Plants. In five pocket volumes, witli plates Twf WOOD I . A MTA Pn A i 
and mimcrona cuts. By llKwinc. Vrice ni/.n. Vn,- r .. . -M. ! 

lbs. (W. Iwlf-bound. Each volume sold se- 

mnito* viy— with some Account of their Uses, 

paraw. . viz. Uy j edition, wiili ’ 

Titr NATUR.AL HISTORY ok QUAD- 2ll plates, price neatly halMx>und. 
RUPEDS, with numerous cuts, price M. 

The HISTORY ok BIRDS, ditto, price 

*'• ABERCROW JU E’S OAHDEN. 

The HISTORY of IN.SECTS, ditto, ER’S POCKET JOURNAL; containing, 
price 2s. Cirf. in Monthly Order, cviuy thing necessary to 

Till! HISTOIIY OF FISHES A.\D REP- In the Kitcheii,' Fruit, and Flower 

TILES, ditto, price 2a. (W. Garden, .Shrubbery, t.reeii liouse, Hot- 

^ house, Aec. with Lists of Plants, Shnilis, 

AVOOD SCENERY, on tiik NATU-| Fruit and F(»ri\st Trees, Flowers, Ac. A-c 
RAL HISTORY of TREKS and Nineteenth edition, corrected and inlar 'tii 


PLANTS, ditto, price 2a. Gd. 


. by an ciuineiit Rotanis> , price 2a. sewed. “ 
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THE LIBRARY 

» 

OP 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Ok tins series of mibiirations, \‘Ji> NiimlK.'vs, at sixpence each, are already ))rintc(1. ! 
(November, HUM.) Tbey appear at intervals of a fortnight, and are illiislraled by iiiinic- i 
rows cuts, wherever the I'nalUr reqiiirc.s them. Although the variou.K snlyects are pub-; 
lislu'd without much aiquireiit attention to Kysleniatic order, yet it is the ende.'ivour «d‘' 
the Society to complete yolunirs, with Indexes, as speedily as” is consistent with a lucid ; 
arrangement of the » ont( nts of each. The vast (luantiiy of matter which is irompressed i 
within the compass of a single volniiie, renders it impossible to publish once a fortnight, 1 
and yet let eacii vtilnine proceed without interruption to its end. 'I’lie various sul>iects, ! 
therefore, necessarily appear in a <itsultory marner; bnl, evtntiially, tiiis series will , 
form the clieapest an<i most comprehensive Kncyciopadia that has ever*ai»peared. i 


The following WotkSi, for the education and iastruction ot all classes, published under; 
llic superintenilence of the JSot iutv, are now in general use in nearly all the lirst \ 
KchfMils of the empire. i 


! A DISCOURSE or iiir OB- 

LlKCrS, ADVANTAtiKS, A\o PLKM- 
! SL UES OK St’IENCE. Price ( id. 


The history of GREECE, 

with a Chronological 'i'ahle and Index, in a 
very closely pi iuied Hvo vohiu'.e. I’rice 
bound in cloth hikI lettered. 


NATURAL PHILf)SORIIV, 

Vol I. hvo. Price Its. cloth lotti red.. 

(!ontknjs: — T he Preliminary Trea’lse, 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, ily<lrnuUcs, Piu u- 
math's. Heat, Optics, Double Hefraclioii, 
and Polarisation of Light, witli copious In- 
j dex and ( Jlnssary. 

I NATITRAL PIIILOSOIMIY, 

. Vol. II. Hvo. I’rice Ktv. M. cloih lettered, 
i Contents: — Popular Introductions to 
! Valiiral Phiicsoplw. Newttni’s Optics, Op- 
• thal Instruments, Thermometer and Pyro- 
i meter, Electricity, tJalvaiiism, Magnciism, 

; KlectrU'Magnctisni. Glossary and Indr.'X. 

! NATUHAL PHILOSOPHY, 

Vol. III. 

i t'oNTic.N’Ts: — Astronomy, the History of 
‘ .Astronomy, Mathematical (Jeography, Phy- 
! sical (ieography, and Navigation. — In all Hi 
! miinhers; or one vol, Uvo, juice 9*- cloth 
i boards. 


G EO.'M ETR V, PLANE, SOLID, ' 

A.vo SPHEIIK’.VL, rv SI.V BOOKS. To ! 
which is .added, in an .Vpj»endix, tlie Tlutory j 
of Projection, .so far as it is auxiliary to 
(Jeoiuetry, witli an Account of the Plane I 
Sections of tile t.!one and Cylinder, in wlucli i 
certain general Propcutics of the Conic Sec- 1 
lions are deinonstratcil by Itelp of llie fi)rc- ; 
going ThtHuy, In }|vo, with numerous i 
cuts, price <V. canvas, lettered. 


IIISTORV OF THE CHURCH, ' 

coinjilefe, in :i.“> iiuiiib<.'r.H, or tme vol. Uvo, ' 
jnicc tki. cloth lettered. j 


HISTORY OF SPAIN and 

PORTlHi.AL, coinj»lete in 12 numbers, or 
one vol, Uvo, juice cloth lelteied. 


COMISIERCE, hy APCulloch, 
4 iiuml)ers, or in cloth, pVice 2c. (id. 


ACCOUNT OF LORD BA-j 

CON’S NOVU.M OllGANUM. 2 Num- j 
bers. Price Is. j 


ANIMAL PH YSIOLOGY, with 

numerous cuts. 4 Numbers. Price ils. 
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ANIMAL MECHANICS. 2 

Numbers. Price 1#. 


ARITILMETTC and ALOE- 

DRA. 4 Numbers. Price S.v. 


On PROBABILITY. 2 Num- 

bers. Price l.y. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

2 Numbers. Price Is. 


BIOGRAPHY, Vol. I. Con- 

sistinur of the Lives of (ialileo, Kepler, 
Newtun. Mahomet, WoLsey, JSir Kilwanl 
Coke, Lord Somers, Caxton, III, ike, Atiam 
Smith, Niebuhr. Sir C. Wren, Michael .Vn- 
Kelo, 1» Numbers. Price JOa-. cloth let- 
tered. 


<lK Modkr.v Mai'h: — England, Scot landi 
France, Italy, Turkey, lO^ypt, the Nether- 
lands, ]*oland, Spain, Portugal, (Jermany, 
t'orsica, and Sardinia, Itussia, Sweden, 
Norway, and Deiiinark. Ind.ia, Persia, Aus- 
tr.alia. North America; Environs of Paris 
and of Lonilon; and the following Plans 
OK ChTiks,— Home, Warsaw, Antwerp, 
Oporto. Vienna, l.isbnn, Dresden, Berlin, 
j Munich, Boiirdenux, Milan, Madrid, Paris, 
S- Petersburg, Edinburgh. 

TlicM* M.\r.s an* roiiipilid fnun ihi* vi-rv ln-sf -Vn- 
tlioritich, Imtli (itiii'j:il ami Tin; Scale 

varies acconljii./ i-i t»i(> ackimwlei'.ifeit iiiiport- 
aiice lit die rcs|icclive cniint. ii-ii ami ili-lricis. 
Tlie A\( ir.\'r Mm*:- --.i n rx ii-i-inl anil iiiti-r- 
e-lin;; fialiin* nt" wliii li is, iliiil ilic> an* pre- 
ci-» ly on liie same scale ns li-.c e-pircspomliiifr 
Mu'll MV, — '•ii'e co;iipilei| willi die “reatest can , 
aiiii iimler tin; imist ri.Uiiruiis .sci ntiiiv. 'I lit- 
wliole are eiii'r.ntMl, in llie Orst icuiiiier, on 
.-U eD ami their elien|jiics.s Is iiiie\ain|:ii.d in any 
eonntry. 


ThK FOM.OWINO SlTHJKCTS ARK IN TIIK 
CUnUSK. OK PITILICAT’IUN ; — 

OUTLINE OP HISTORY. 

Nos. 1, 2. 

HISTORY OP RO.ME. Nos. 
1 to 5. 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

No. 1. 

STUDY OP MATHEMATICS. 

Nos. 1 to 3. 

A LGEB R A ICA L EX P RES- 

.SIGNS. One Number. 

CHi:3IISTRY. Nos. 1 to 4. 


Thk .SortnTY have also piihltshiMl, of the 
same size as the (ii.noKAi'riit a i. Mai».s, 
Price :iv. pl.ain; ti.s. with the Consiella- 
tions coioured ; ami (m*. on India paper, 

SIX MAPS OP TJir. STARS, 

, laid down on t!ie (imnnonic Fiojeclion, in- 
i eluding all the Str.rs to the Sixth Magni- 
1 tude, iir such as can be seen wilh the naked 
j eye. Tluse Maps, placed nn a ten-inch: 
I ciilx*. will supply the place of a Celestial ; 
j (iilobe. and will be found exceedingly useful ’ 
! in School#. ! 


! On the same Projection arc also published, 
SIX IMAPS OK TIIK WORLD, 


, coloured. 


10 inches by lU. Price lU. plain, anti 4 a. (W. 


; A tVw cupics of these Maps ui’ the Temsirial 
j (ilohr iiiv printed vvitliuiil (he NaiiicK and Pliicrs, 
f«r the exercise of sindeiits in lilliiig up Hit 
same, i-rice :is. A Selectiuii uf .six oi" the uther 
Maps ure ulsti priiilid in oiiliim , lor 111.* saint; 
purpose, price :ii/. eucii,or in aMrappci. 


MAPS. In order to accompany 
the various Historical amt Geographical 
Works publisheil, and to be published, by 
the Society; and also for the ))urpo.se of 
forming a modern and an ancient Ari.AS, 
moderate in si/e, economical in expcii.se, 
and yet sulDciently conijirehcnsive ftir the 
Library, the Society have procetitled far in 
the publication of a .Serle# of (iL'tiOR \riii- 
CAh Maps, of a size varying from 14 incites 
by 10, to 17 inches by 14, twt> of which 
Maps are sold in a wrapper for 1a-.; or, if 
coloured, for l«. (id. The Numbers al- 
ready published are Fifty, viz. 

Ok Ancibnt Maps Greece, Italy, .Asia ; 
Minor, Egypt, Ancient France, liriiuiuiia; ; 
and of Plans ok Citiks— Athens, Itomc, I 
and PompclL j 


A I'uiTt'oliii ha.-' hci'ii con^iiructi'd uii u pvx'uliur 
plan, Ibr tin- i-xi rcss piii'puxc id' Ciintiiiiiiii;.'' and • 
lirfM-ixiiix ihf Map', inuil tin: .‘ilUis tihuil In- ; 
I'uiiipU-tc for hiiiding. l*i-i.-(;7*. 


OUTLINE MAPS, for the use I 

of .Schools ami private pr.ictiic, cxhibithig i 
the physical features of the se veral (.'oun- j 
tries, serving for practice, as w’cll for An- ; 
cientasfor Modern Giograpl-.y, in 2 num- 
bers, price 2.V. I'ach ; or the maps separately 
at 4d. The Numbers contain,— 

No. 1. • Sonlhcrn Greece — Northern 
Greece— Northern P.ovincc.s of Turkey — 
Asia M inor— PtT.sla — Egypt. 

No. 11 — Italy, Part l.--Itnly, Part II.— : 
Italy, Part III.— France— South Germany— • 
Netncrlauds. 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH. 


A GUIDE TO THE FRENCH 

LANGUAfJK, especially devised for per- 
sons who wish to study the Elements of tliat 
Lanf^uage without the assistance of a 
, Teacher. By J. J. 1*. Lk Brktiion. Hvo. 

; Neatly done up in canvas and lottereti. The 
, sixth edition, thoroughly revised and cor- 
i reeled, juice 12#. 

I riiosi* wli*) desire to learn the laiigua;re a | 

j teairlu'r. or whore the leai nor is not porlVot in 
, It, can nave recourse to no h<ink so HalVIv as to 
! this (Grammar. Alter ill nstriitiiii; all the rules 
as they ticeur, by brief exercises and exani)iles, 
tlie work is eoiiijileteil liy a IhhIv «if rec3i|ijttilut- 
ory exercises, in wliich exery'vaiiety lU' eon- 
Ktriiction that occurs lias a iiiiinber icifrrriii;v to 
the rule ill its proper place, the rule bavin;: 
lM:en |•^evio|l^|y inarkeil by a coiTtsiioniliu:;- 
iiiiiiiber lu'inted very eons|iie'u(iiislv in llie iiiur- 
glll. 


guage. as sanctioned by the best Writers. 
The second, consisting of Dialogues, witli 
literal and correct Translations, calculated 
to illustrate the peculiarity of the French 
Idiom. By Charcks Pktkr Whitakkii, 
fotmcrly of the University of (lOttiiigen. 
The third edition, in S(|uarc 24mu, juice 
(iv. OiJ. haU-bound. 


A KEY TO THE EXERCISES 

in tlie alK)ve W oik ; by means of which any 
j>erson of a mature understanding may ac- 
quire the l-Jlenienis of the French Language 
practically, as surely as if a j»rofessed 
teacher was sitting by his side, and with a 
very sujiorficial knowledge of it, may tea« h 
it to oihers. Direct ions are given in the 
Key to Parents not ai'caistoined to teach 
languages, who wish to instruct their chil- 
dren with the assistance of this Ixxik, how 
they must proceed. Second edition, hvo. 
Price Ihr. canvas lettcrwi. 


EASY EXERCISES on 

FRKNt:n GllAMMAItS, with a Metrical 
Arrangement of the Genders of French 
Nouns. 12mo. Price 3.v. lamnd. 

riic Mctriral Arraiigi'iiiinit of tlic Oeiidera of 
I'Vciirh Noiiiirt, will bi; liiiUiii tlit; riisirst inrtliiHl 
(•f iiiipriutiiii: tlu'iii on ilu: iiieiiiury hitherto dis 
Ciivored. 


; Dii. WA NOSTRO CUT’S 

Il’LAS.SKWL VOCABULAIIY, FRENCH 
, AND ENGLISH; with familiar and cotn- 
merci.il l.elters, lNcc. Ninth edition, im- 
proved. l*rice y.v. bound. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 

OK THR FHKNCII LANGUAC.K; ilhis- 
trated by copious Examples, and Exercises, 
selectt'd from the most ajvprovcd French 
Writers; designed for the use of Schools 
and juivaie Students. By John Kow- 
BOTUAM. In 12mo. I'rice o#. boards. 


The FREN(;H INTERPRET- 
ER; cousisling of copious and familiar 
( Ion vcrsal ions on every topic which can be 
useftil or interesting ; together with a com- 
jdete Vocabulary; Tables of tlie Relative 
Value of dilVerenl Coins: with forms of 
(hards. Notes, and Letters. The whole ex- 
hibiting in a iliroct maimer, the exact mode 
j of Pronunciation ; and jv-irtlcularly adajited 
! for Tourists who have not acquired a know- 
I ledge of the French language. By Fran- 
ins Wii.MAM Rn.xonoN, Esq. Seventeenth 
. fMlition, greatly improved. Square 24ino. 
Price (jrf. l!il, bound. 


A G R A M M A 11 or tiii 

FRENCH LANGUAGE, witli Practical 
Exercises. By N. VVaxostiioiHT, LI..I). 
The eighteenth edit ion, revisxsl jirul c<»r- 
rectetl by L. T. VK.v'rorinL Professor of 
the French Language and r.iterature to 
King’s Colh'gr, lunulon. 12ino. Price 
4#. handsomely bound. 

A KEY to the aliove. By tlie 
late S. CrvEM-iKB. The eighth cilition, 
correi teil confoiinably to the new edition of 
tlie (irammar. By L. T. Vkntoi-illac. 
12mo. Price 3k. (if/, bound. 


!•:! 


, MANUEL DU VOYAGEUR, 

I OK THK TRAVELLER’S POCKET COM- 
t PAN ION ; coiisistiug of familiar Convers- 
ations in English, French, and Italian; 
with Models of Letters, Notes, &c.; also a 
Table of French and Italian Coins, and va- 
rious Terms used in Music. By Madame 
DU GK.VIW.S. Eighteenth edition, enlarged 
and greatly improved. In square 24mo. 
Price Gk. 0‘(f. halGbound. 


A xMODERN FRENCH GRAM- 

MAR, on a plan which unites simplicity 
with originality. In two parts. The first 
containing the General Rules of the Laii- 


LA BAGATELLE; intended 

to introduce Chiltlreii of Three 6t Four 
Years old to some knowledge of the French 
l/anguage. A new edition, oruamentedwHh 
wood-cuts, in two volumes, boards, or hand- 
somely 1)ound in one volume, price Ss^ 


STANDARD SCHOOL ROOKS. 
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LESSONS FOR CHILDREN; 
or RudimentA of Good Manners* Morals* 
and Humanity. In easy French. By Mrs. 
Fbnwick. With numerous wckmI engrav- 
ings. Price 2fi. ik/. bound in red. 


A DICTIONARY op the 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 
in conformity with the French Academy: 
in two Parts, French and English, and Eng- 
lish and French; in which arc introduced 
many thousand useful Words, not t(» l)e 
found in any f)ther French and English Dic- 
tionary. With a copious Introductum on 
the Pronunciation of the French Language, 
and on the Varieties in the Declinable P.iTts 
of Speech. By M. dk Lkvizac. The 
eighth edition, thoroughly revised. By 
Uros. a thick volume 12mo. Price ivl. 
bound. 

In the cniiipilation ami KulwctpuMit iiiiprov. nu iii. 
of this work, it has lircii tiie aim of botli ihr 
Author and Editor to iidiipt it f<ir tlm |iiir|K>s(‘ nf 
tuition, by the cxcliision or iiitMlifiruliou of all 
wo»^ls which are iiiititto Ixi presented to tin* eye 
of youthful learlcrs. 


A PRACTlCAIi GERMAN 

grammar, with Exercises under each 
Rulet being a New and Easy Method of ac- 
quiring a thorough Knowledge of the Ger- 
man Language. Fttr the use of .Sthmds 
and private Students. By John Rowisot- 
HAM, F.R.A.S. A new edition, in ]:}ino, 
revis^ and improved throughout, and fttiely 
printed by Hansard. Price 7«< neatly bound 
and lettered. 

Mr. Rowbotliani has produced the dearest 
German and Kiiirlisli (iraiumnr that w«! have 
seen. The study of German lias hitherto 
obstructed in England hy tlie eircuinKtance that 
the Gruiuiiittrs ol that language have iMie.ii the 


forbidding prodiirtioiis of Gcniiaiii. ami In-nce 
tliey have oee.n German and Eiigiiiin, instead of 
Imiim: English and German. By tncaiis of Mr. 
HowtM>tliniirs liiiidnoiis Graniinar, in which he 
exhibits a corresponding familiarity with Imth 
liiiiguiiges, the study of German is likely to be 
coiiHiderahiy proinoled.”— -Nf /i/A/y Magiiz iiit. 


MANlJEIi DU VOYAGKUR, 

OB TRAVELLER’S POCKET COMPA- 
NION; cjinsistiiig of familiar Conversa- 
tions in English and German; with Models 
of Letters, Notes, Jtc-; also a Table of 
German Coins, and their relative Value in 
English Money. By Maoamk dk (iKNMs. 
A hew edition, enlargiil and greatly im- 
proved. In stpiare lilhno. Price half- 
)x>und. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 

OK THK SPANISH LANGl\\GE, with IXJ- 
pious Exercises; the whole rendered so 
easy, as to he intelligible without the aid of 
an Instnictor. By S. WiiiTHtiKAD, Author 
of a Practical Iniroiluction to I.atin Gram- 
mar. In 12ina. Price 7ft. CuL boards. 


A NEW POCKET DICTION- 

ARA' OK THK ITALIAN and ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGES. In tw«i Part-. J. 
Italian and English; 2. English and Italian. 
Ry C. (HtAOLiA. To which is prefixed a 
Compendious Italian Grammar. In Bimo. 
Price 7-f* l>ound. The sixteenth edition, 
greatly im^troved. 

VVithoiit incrca»iii« the price or flu* bulk of this 
editiun, muiiy hundred useful words liiive been 
added ; the open uiid close proiiiiitcialiou of ilu* 
r. and o have been distiiiclly marked, as well as 
the sound of z and zz, vvln'lhtu* like rs or i»s. 
It is hoped that those int|)roveni(;iits will tend 
greatly to the coiivenituice id' the student. i 


LATIN LANOUA(JK 
ANALECTA LATINA MA-, 


JORA;- containing Selections from the best 
Latin Prose Authors, with English Notes, 
&c., exactly on the Plan of Dalzell’s Ana- 
lecta Graxra. ttvo. Price Khr. fid. bound. 


A COLLECTION of ENG- 
LISH EXERCISES, translated from the 
Writings of Cicero, for Schoolboys to re- 
translate into Latin, and adapted to the 
principal Rules in the Eton Syntax, with 
occasional ReferenceK to other Grammars. 
By William Ellis, M.A. The fourteenth 
edition. In which the Translation lias been 
cor^ully compared with the original, and 
corrected: ana to which are prefixed, Rules 
for the use of the Subjunctive Mood. Price 
3ff. ed» bound. 


Ill cnnM‘qui>ncit i>f the formation r»f a Key to thix 
Work, Viy rxti'iU tiiii; tlit- actual iKissagcM from 
lln* hi'sl 'edition of tin; works of l.’ictTo, it has 
U‘(n foiintl that the English', in many insiaiicrs, 
var'nxl too imicli from the original, 'i hla new 
ixlitioii, therefore, ia eliaraiUerized by a roiii- 
dete revision of tiie English, in ordcr'to cDeet. 
II number, persfm, m«M»d, tense, volee, and 
other fiartieiilurs i sseiitial t*> a eorreet exemiili- 
lieatioii of tlie Rules, the utmost eonformiiy to 
the original, as far as the iiiioins of the two 
languages will allow, rin.* editor has also pre- 
Hxed some remarks on the Latin verb ; and it is 
Imped that this excellei:t niiiiuial for the student 
of Latin will now lie. found so near to a state of 
l>erfevtioii, a-i not to rei|uii'e any material alter- 
ations In fuliirt*. 

A KEY to the Second and Third 

Parts, with RefertMict-s to the Passages in 
Cicero. Third edition. Price 3jr. bound. 
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STIRLING’S EUTROPII 

HISTORI/IC BHtJVIAKIlJM; or, an 
Abridgement of the lloinaii History by 
KuTRoi'irs. AVith improvements. For the 
use of Schools. Price litt. iUL bound. 


STIRLING’S PIItEDRI 

FABULyF; or Pliwiirus’s Fables. With 
iinjiTOveinents. For the use of Schools. 
Price .'far. fid. bound. 


EXCERPTA Kx CATI PLINTI 

SECUNDl MIsroUIA NATUUAI.I, 
in iisiiin Schoiariiin. Notas adjeiit Ci:- 
MKLMi’S TinivKH, ill iiova In'stUtifione 
Novocastrensi Pradei'tor. IJmo. Price 4.v. (id. 
neatly bound. 

Some of the iisri'iil fihjei’ts of this selec.loii fnmi 
the? works of till’ rlitfr I’liiiy iire t.i mi|i|iIv an 
ajrri'eahlf* and |i!'otiuihl<‘ -,id<li|ioii to tin* 
caloiilati'il fur tin- Uiirin.T forms in onr piiiiiic 
si'liooN, iind also f(»r •oiiic i>f tin* rtiissrs in onr 
iiniicrsitii-s and ai'iUli-nut'al inslitntiuiio, and at 
the <<aine tiiiii; to put into ihir han '.s cif natiiiul 
ists in ;:'i.'neiul a ponaMe hooL of reicteiu'e to 
tlie iiiosi important (ussaa’es in IMny. 

" 1 huv(‘ not set'll for » ioiii; tune a inore elei'aiit 
uiid pleasiiu udditioti (o llie list of lii^iu r senool 
Ixioks, lli.tii Mr. 'I'lirmT’K K\li'iiels from I’liny. 

" 'I'lii; wimie \w>i'k ol Si'cakinv: of it. in ’an 

liislorir.il point of vu wj is in>.tliiahle.”---(<(-ii- 

lltuiuii*A Mvgasini f i'th. Uj.jl. 


HORATIUS RESTITUTUS; 

or, the Hooks of Horace arrantii'<l in chro- 
nological order, accordiuf* to the scheme of 
Dr. Bentley, from the text of his second 
edition in 171d, and the conuiion retidin^s 
subjoined; with a Preliminary Dissertation 
on the (!hronolof;y and the Loc.tlitie.s of 
that Poet. By J.a.mks 'P \tk, M.A., Master 
of the (iraniinar School, Iticlnnoiid, York- 
shire. Royal dvo, iiiiely jirinied. J*rice 
Im'. (id. b<iard.s. 

“ Mr, Tate’s Preliminary r)isserta(i«>n is ample 
and diseiii Hive, but marked with iiis Di-traeb'i'- 
iNiic eN*.u tilths and eiiiieal iieuim n : it laki's a 
lartfe r:Lii(;r in tin- e^er d<-li,din<>i invi-sti.ution 
of theliaiiits and ll•lllll^s of ueniii-', >et runs iiilo 
iio wild and i-i'roneoiis va;'aMe.s.’' — (ii‘iil!ctMaa*» 


A DICTIONARY of LATIN 
PHRASES; comprehending a Methodical 
Digest of the various Phrases from the liest 
Authors, which have been collected in all 
Phra.seo1ogical Works hitherto published; 
for the more speedy Progress of Students in 


j Latin Composition. By W. Robrhtso.v, 
A.M., of Cambridge. A new edition, with 
considerable additions and corrections. In 
a very thick volume, royal 12mo, price 15#. 
bound. 

'I'lio utility of thin work to sludentH In I.atlii 
cmiipnsition, in tno (uidnit to n<H-d iKiIiitiiij; 
out; ami we doubt not it will readily Iind u iliie 
pltu*e ill the list of Sehool books.”- -(Vca/ie//i</nV 
Afiigaziuf. 

“ 'I’lnr ralnuhle assistance whii’h it will afTord to 
the stiideiiL and selioolbov, in l. iliii ('omposi- 
tioii, can KCiircely fail to ohr-iin for it a distin- 
eiiislied place in tliu list of Seiiool books.”— 
(UnsAictil Juitrnul, 


TOTIITS LATTNTTATIS LEX-i 

1C().N , cotisilio et cura .1 \i oui FAecjor.ATi, ' 
opera et r.tuilio .‘Koiiiii FoHcicr.r.i.vi, Alum- i 
oi SeiniJi.'irii I*aiaviiii, lucubralum. Edi- 
dit; Anglicani interpretatioiieiu in Inrum ' 
Italica*, substituit; Appcndii ein Patavinam j 
lexico p:i>'..sim intertexuit ; ))auca de suo, ■ 
distiiictione ]>er oIk'Ius facta, liuc alipicilluc 
sparsit; Auclarinm deiiique ct lloratii 'I'lir- 
si'llini de Particulis Latina? Orntionis Libel- 
ium, etiam (Jerranli Siglarium Romamim, 
et (Jesneri Indicem Eiymologiciim, adjecit 
JAroims Raii.hv, A.M., Regia? .Societatis 
Literarum .Socius. 1ji two very large vo- 
; iumes, royal 4to, price £ii Idv. (>/. in canvas 

I iKUtl'dS, 

1 III iliis edition, the .\ppeadiv of Johkfm Fuhi.a- 

I Nia ro has been im orp.uMli d, loaether with 
some iiddirion.s iiy the Kdiior; neiiher is the 
^hieli lias been iiilrodiiec'd eoiilitied to 
rile Italiuii piis.s:i^r, s «»f tl'.- foreign editions, but 
it li.is Im'i'ii inserted iiiuttiei pluees us well; e.x- 
t'eediiig tlie other, as it dois, liy more than 
! double the tuitoitut. A new .A^tpeiulix has Ux‘u 
mided, coiisisliiig of llie following arlieles:— 

1. A Suppr.KMKNTof more than Twjsnty 
Thousa.nu WoHU.s; now first collected by 
the Editor. 

2. Tl ii.sKbMMr.s’8 TiiBATtaK OH thc 
Pajitiixkh of the Latin Lanuitaok; the 
I (jicrin.’in being turned into English. 

! :i, GkHUAHD’S SiGLAlllOiM RoMANUM I 

being the must complete explanation exUiiil 
of the Characters and Letters wliich occur j 
in the Latin writers, and on the Roman ' 
Marbles, Stones, ('olns, and other relics of 
iintiquity. 

4. Gk.snbr’s ErYMOLoorcAJ, I.vdrx; in 
which all the words of the Latin language 
are arranged under their respective Hoots. 

riu? merits of the original work are too generally 
known to need being particulariaed here ; and 
the elh'Ct which lew iMa'ii produced hy the pre- 
Muit <?rlitioii upon the pi Jcch of the loreign oiies, 

I irovcH iiidispiiliihly tliut no edition of thlH book, 
lowcver meritorious In otlier reripertK, will (Ivcr 
Heil generally in this country, except it be in an 
Liigiisii dreMH. 
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GREEK AND HEBREW. 


A VOCABULARY op tukI 

GH£EK ROOTS ; intended to fjurilitate to I 
the young Student the a<'(|uisition of that 
Language. By the Rev. RiciiAiin Povah, 
LL.D. Price (W. bound. 


TRACTS ON THE (iASES, 

PREl’OSrnoNS, ANO SYNTAX OK thk : 
(iREEK LANGUAtiK. Ry JamksMckmik, i 
LL.U., l^rofessor of Creek in the Uriiver-j 
sity of Glasgow; and Jaaiiss Tath, M.A., j 
Master of the (Irannnar School of RIch-i 
mondj Y'orkshire. Price ikl. 


stood no other language than English. Ry 
.loiiN PAiiKiirusT, A.M. A new edition, 
comprising the more valuable parts of the 
words of some later writers. By Hroii 
Jamks Rosk, R.I)., of I’rinily (.’ollege, 
Cambridge. In a large volume royal Hvo. 
price X*1 1 !«.(>>/. lK>ard.i. 

Ill ai|;riiH‘ntiii^ and ron-n-tins: IImm tlii- 

[vlit.ir has a\-.iihd hii.iM-lf i»f the works td 
SrIiliMisiiir, IJreLvIiiiLi't r, .iiid Wall I ; ami fur 
iiiiprovfiiifiits in rlii: (•'r.iiiiiiiar, lli.ise oi Itiiil' 
Ilian and Maitli u.'. l"ni- addilimiM to the t'firiin-r 
i-dilioii Ilf i'urklinrsL are, at leu-«L, oik; ihiid >> 1 ' 
I lie V\l|(il(>. 


VALPV’S S( 

fJREKK A.VD EN(]? 
nnTivT/Mi>.i M.i. w ... . With many new Woir: 

PRINLll AL frHKhK I R AC>U ; improved .aiut enlarged : 

“ copious Eii/flish and 


An introduction to the ! 


STIIUC.TGRL, A.\o It. 1 LS. By J .vaik.s , tended to .assist the Lea 
Tatk, M.A. I-nurth edition, dvo, with the ■ position. Edited bv the 
addition of the hAi;iMiio Stan/ \ and Lm:- 1 i^LA., of Trinity c’oll.v- 
aiAC Distich. Price .'ia. canvas iHiards. H ^.1 ..e 


A GREEK AND ENGLISH 

MANUAL LEXICON to thk NEW TES- 
T.4MENT, with Examples of the Irregular 
Inflections, &c. By J. 11 . Bass. Secoiui 
edition, corrected and considerably cn- j 
larged. lUmo. Price Av. boards. j 

In priiMciitlng a new edition of this liillc Maitiial 
to the public, the Author has liccn imlnivd to 
submit the wluiie to a stri«-t revision, to cornet 
iiianjf errors,^ and to ainidhy and to extend the 
deliiiitioiw 01 all iin|iurt;uil words. The 4p>‘.in- 
Illy of new matter, indeed, which has heeii thus 
iiicoriKirated, may ulinost entitle the present 
edition to be regarded as a new work. 


II(‘.ad Master of Ivinp 
London. In a large volii 
iKiards. 

'file present edition of Sr 
wliich has for so ion-^' a 
labours, and proninti d tlic 
Stinleiits, Comes rccoinnn 
the jioenlle Scholar liy ha 
ill ottr turn foMfiiir, I'lic 
into School Books plain I 
ill llieiiiterpi'etulioiisol' t* 
tiiCKc lew yeuri. heeii s.in 
rcspeciahle t ui hi rN of yi 
this iisct'iii alike to 

piipjl, will be iinixci'sally 


TIREVELIUS’ 

.ISH LEXICDN. 

, Second edition, 
to which is added 
(ircek Lexicon, in- 
ner in Greek Coin- 
Rev. J. R. Majoii, 
:e, (!junbriiij;e, and 
*s College School, 
iine dvo. Price Kw’. j 


lliKVKMns’ G'xkviii, 
pin'iod facilitiiti-d tlir 
ki)o\vled.n', of (/n ek 
ndcil (o the notice of 
in>^ the cvplauatKins 
plan of introdiicini;’ 
nglisli for hald Laiiii, 
eek words, has williiii 
tion.'d b> many most 
irh, and we rnist that 
die instructor and (lie 
iido[ited. 


A GREEK AND ENGLISH 

LEXICON TO THK NEW TESTAMENT; 
in which the words and plirtises (K'curring ; 
in those sacred books are distinctly ex- . 
plained, and the meanings assigned to each, i 
authorized by references to passages ofj 
Scripture, and frequently illustratctt and ■ 
confirmed Iw citations from the Old Testa- 
ment, and from the Greek writers ; with a 
plain and easy Greek Grammar, adapted to I 
the use of Learners, and those who under- i 


A HEBREW GRA31MAR, in 

the English Language. Uy Joski'h Sa- 
MiiKL Fkkv. To which .are ailded, a Glos- 
sary of the first six Psalris, u Cumpendium 
of ('hflldee Gnimmar, and other important 
additions. By Gkokok i>oiVNKs, A.M., 
late of Trinity (.’ollege, Dublin. In Uvu. 
Price 7#. boartls. 

All attemjtt is now made to renifilj; a di-lioiciicy 
whirti has loii.y: cxisicd in w^uks of thi^ descrip- 
tion, the ahuiist uUi*r oniksion of Syiitux, ul- 
thoiigli in no lungua:;e, pc.hupM, is this ilcpari- 
iiic'iii of CirAiiiiiiiir of such parainouiit iiuport- 
aiice. 
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BALDWIN AND CfiADOGK*S 


ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 

BOOKS FOR YOUTH, 

SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES, 
ALL NEATLY IM)ITND AND LKTTKIIKD. 


SWISS FAMILY ROniNSON; I 

or. Adventures of a Father and Mother and 1 
Four Sons, in a de«ert Island. Iteing a j 
Practical llIuM ration of the First l*rliiciides j 
of Mechanics, Natural Philosophy. Natural . 
History, and all those branches of Science i 
which most immedialely amdy to the Ihisi- | 
ness of Life. The ninth edition, oriiaru'nl- : 
cd with twelve engraving’s, and a Map of j 
the Island, sketched by Fritz, the eldest ! 
son. 12mo. Price 


SANDFORD and MERTON. 

A new and improved edition, complete in 
one volume, nne engravings. ]2ino, price 
7#. tW. ; or in morocco and gilt leaves, price 
Rv. Oif. 


The LIFE and SURPRISING . 

ADVENT UlllCS ok IIOHINSUN CHU-1 
SOK, with a iJingraphical Account ‘of Da- 
niel Defoe, written expressly for this edi- 
tion. Complete in o«ie vol. 12mo, beauti- 
fully printed by Whiltingham, and orna- 
mented with 4{> verv superior wood-cuts, 
from drawings by \fr. Harvey, price ««.; 
or elegantly Iiound in morocco and gilt 
leaves, for .School Prizes, price 1(K<. 

' The dCdigiiH and (Mitn avinirN to tliis new and 
c1iea|) edithiji of Roldiisoii (.'riisot* arc «>f a na- 
ture that nil at render tiicin equally dcsirahic to 
tlie man of taste, tlie artist, and tile uiiiiiitjatcd 
citild. Let iiu Olio despise tlie title of vvood-ciits 
wlioii appli(5d to siu'li little pictures as lht si\ 
When wood cuts are exeOAili d witii the feeling 
and taste of tlioso hel'oro us, they are miieh 
more to our taste tliaii Muall eupne.r plates as il 
lustrations— they arc more like tlie pen and ink 
sketches ot the artist— are more h| tinted and fine 
ill tlie drawing', and besides are more a part of 
the hook, — when priiiteii with the type they ean- 
iiot be extracted witlioiit injury to the text. 
'I'he artist and author are inseparable. Mr. 
Harvey, whose inveiition and taste have been 
most siicce^srully extriciscfl in illustrating this 
elegant volume, has headed eaidi chafiter of 
(Vusne’s adventures with a small vignette, ex- 
hibiting his hero in the most pielures(|ue Mtua- 
tions, and under the most varied eirriimstanecs 
the siihjtxn would admit of .*^ — Monthly .Ifaga- 
Zine, ^vgunlf 18JI, 


TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 

By Chaiilks Laaju. A new and elegant 
euilion, with 22 Miperb cuts, from designs 
by lliirvey, and ftnely printcxl by Whitting- 
ham, in one volume 12mo, price 7«. lid.; or 
bound in morocco and gill leaves, fox School 
l*rizes, price l(l.v. 

Tliesif tail's are meant to hl^ submitted to the 
young reader as an intrudiiction to tlie study of 
.'viiakspetiri , for whieh nnrpose his uords are 
UM.!d wtioiiever it iweined possible to bring them 
in; and in whatever has been added to give 
them the regular form of a coiiiiectud story, di- 
ligent eare has been taken to select such words 
as might least interrupt the efei'tof the beauti- 
ful Kiiglish tongue in which he wrote; there- 
fore words iiitroducid into our language since 
his lime iiavi: been as fur os piissihle avoided. 


LAMB\S ADVENTURES of 
ULVSSES, FATHER ok TELEMA- 
(UlUS. Vignette title, new edition. 12mo. 
Price 3«. 6ci. 


A DISCOURSE OF the OB- 

JECT.S, ADVANTAGES, and PLEA- 
SURES OK St'lENUE. A new edition, in 
foolscap Hvo, illustrated with fins engrav- 
ings. Price 5g, 


COLUMBUS, CORTEZ, and 

P1ZAKUO; or the Discovery of America, 
and the Conquest of Mt'xico and Pern. 
For the entertainment and instructiun of 
Youth. 12mo. Any of the three portions 
soic^separate. Price 5s. Qd. each. 


GUY’S POCKET CYCLOPE- 
DIA; or, Epitome of Universal Know- 
leilgc. The tenth edition, extensively im- 
proved, with numerous appropriate cuts. 
12mo. Price 10s. fid. ; or in morocco, gUt 
leaves, for School Prizes, price 13s. Cd. 
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USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; or 

a familiar Acrount of the various Produc- 
tions of Nature— Mineral, Vegetable, and 
Animal — wliicli are chieily employed for the i 
use of Man. By W. BrNuf^Kv, A.M., Au- 
thor of ** Animal Biography," &c. Fifth 
edition, with considerable alterations and 
Improvements, and a new set of Iti plates. 
3 vols. 12ino. Price .1*1. i 


ELLEN CAMERON; a Tale 

for Young I.adies. Fine plate, from a 
drawing by Harvey. 12mu. Price 


AUSTIN HALL; or After-din- 
ner Conversations between a Fatlier and Ins 
Children, on Subjects of Auiusemenl and 
Instruction. 12mo. Fine engravings. Price 
;V. 


Mrs. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL; 

or, the History of several Young Ladies, as 
related by themselves. The ninth edition, 
with flue frontispiece. 12mo. Price 4.v. 


DIALOGUES for the Improve- 
ment and Kritertaininent of Young Female 
Minds. Three vols. in one. IHino. Price 
4jt.Gd. 


The PARENT’S OFFERING ; 

or. Interesting Tales for Youth of both 
Sexes. By Caholink Barnako. A new 
I edition, enlarged. 12ino. Fine frontis- 
j piece. Price Ss. 


STORIES OF OLD DANIEL. 

Conveying useful information in entertain- 
ing Tales, chiefly founded on facts. 12mo. 
The tenth edition, much improved, price (w. 


KEEPER’S TRAVELS in 

SEARCH OF Ilia MASTER, with fine en- 
gravings, after drawings by Harvey. Four- 
teenth edition. 12mo. Price <>8. 


DESCRIPTION OF more 
than three hundred ANIMALS, 

with numerous fine cuts, elegantly printed 
by Whittinghom. 12ino. New and en- 
larged Mitlon. Price 9«. ; or elegantly bound 
, in morocco, gilt leaves, for School Prizes, 
Ipiicel2«. 


STORIES FROM THE HIS- 
TORY OF |T^LY, from the Invasion of 
the Goths, under Alaric, to the present 
Time* By Ann Manmino, In 12rao, with 
an elegant frontispiece, price 7«. Cd. 


A VISIT FOR A WEEK ; or, 
Hints on the ImurovcmciU of Time; con- 
taining Original Tales, Anecdotes from Na- 
tural and Moral History, Szr., designed for 
the Instruction and Amu.s;-inent of Youth. : 
By Liicy Pkacock. A n« w and much im- 1 
proved edition. J2nio. Ornamented with I 
a fine frontispiece and vignette. Price 4?. fid. '< 


RIRLC GEMS ; or. Scripture ; 

Biography. By the Rev. J. Stewart, i 
]2mo. Price U#. iifi. I 


The young TRAVELLERS; 

or, a \ isit to the Grandmother. By Mrs. 
JAMliciju.v. Sixth edition, 12ino, plate. 
Price 4tf. 


TOMKIN’S POEMS; selected 

to eiifiirre the Practice of Virtue, and to 
■oinprise, in a small compass, the? Beauties 
■-.<* Englisli Poetry. A new edition, fine 
frontispiece. IHmo. Price ;1 jv.; or 3s. fkf. 
vtone up in silk and gilt edges. 


PER N A R I) BA R T ’ S 

poems. Fourth edition, fine vignette, 
12mo. Price 7#. <W. 


The PARENT’S ASSISTANT; 

or. Stories for Children. By Maria Eoor- 
woRTii. A new edition, complete in ;i vols. 
iHmo, with elegant engravings on steel, de- 
signed by Harvey. Price hiji. (iii. 


E I)G E WORTH \S LI TTL E 

PLAYS FOR CII1IJ)IIEN; warranted 
burinUvs: containing Thk Urimoixo Or- 
OAN , Di’aij* Andv, Thu Damk Sohooi., 
and Holiday. New edition, Idmo. Price 

:is. Gti. 


EDGEWORTH’S ROSA- 

MON I), being a Sequel ?o Rosamond in the 
Early Lessons. 2 vols. Price 6s. 


EDGEWORTH’S FRANK, 

being a Sequel to the Story of Frank in the 
Early Lessons. 3 vols. Price Ibr. 


EDGEWORTH’S HARRY 

AND LUCY, concluded, in Conversations! 
suitable to Young People desirous of useful 
and scientific knowIed:;e; being the last 
part of Early Lessons, lu 4 vols, L?mu. I 
Price 17a, 

I hia engaffiRi? work coiiiplrtes Mim Edgeworth’-. 1 
•erii 8 or Tales Ibr yoinmer t'lasi; 4 .*i<, -.lud coiuievU * 
the Early Lcssoiw with i!m; .’Vl.irul uiul Fopuhir i 
Taliw. It is he r latest, and perhaps her uiost I 
utMilul production. j 


22 BALDWIN AND CRADOCK’s 

EDGEWORTH S POETRY HARRINGTON, by the same, 

EXPLAINED. lUiiio. Price 2«. (x/. and embellished to correspondf price As* 

EDGEWORTirS COMIC k i 

DRAMAS. 12mo. Price 7*. ORMOND, by the same, with 

exquisite embellishments, to correspond, 
price 5s. 

EDGEWORTH’S MORAL 

uniform with the new editW of her works . Isaac Tay- 

just completed in lU volumes, price I0j>. j Price 5#^ (id *^^ ^^**”* 

EUftEWORTirS POPIJLAR! SKLF-CUIiTIVATION RE. 

TALES. A new and I’.egiint edition, in 2 (!0MMP:NI)E1>; or. Hints to a Youth 
vols. foolscap Hvo, wiib superb eiiRravings, leaving School. By the same. Price 5». Gd. 
uniform with the Moral Tales. Price Kw. | 

■ ADVICE TO THE TEENS: or, 
^’^DGEW ORTH S RELINDA, . practical Helps towards the Formation of 
a new and elegant edition, in 2 vols. fouls- i one’s own Character. By the same. Price 
cap Uvo, with fine cngRrv ings, price Kte. j 5s. {id. 

• j 

■priPiT'iJi'o WTHsi PATHOV ^ SHORT IIISTOR\ of 

EiHfEW UKl rf rs 1 A1 KUiN- ; fb..\n(!E, from the earliest Time to the 
AGE. anew and elegant edition, m3 vols. present Period, for Young People. By 
foolscap avo, with superb engravings, price , Sirs. Moork. Third edition, 12mo, oma- 
lAv. i mented with six engravings. Price 7«* 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

The history of ENG- 1 ADVENTURES of the SIX 

LAND, as told by Little Historians. ByJ. PRINCESSES ov BABYLON, a Tale. 
Taylor. 3 vols. IBrno, with plates, price ibr. By the same. A new edition, 1 Brno, plate, 

price 2.V. (w/. 

* 

yESOP IN RHYME, with some Ajviivn. t« 

Originals. Dy the same. Third edition, ALFRED , tho 1 OUmful In- 
12iuo, ornamented with 72 copirer-plates, Wkstow. 18mo, plates, 

price 4^. price 2*r.(x/. 

HARRY’S HOLIDAY; or, the EDUCATION at HOME; or, 

Doings of One who had nothing to do. By a Father’s Instructions. IBmo. Plates. 

the same. A new editiuii, IBiiio, plates. Price 2si (id. 

price 2s. lid. 

rn„_ T TTTT P PATTPHAIVT* a LIVES OP EMINENT CHA* 
'v 1 E3IIGRANT, a hacTKRS, from authentic Sources. For 

l^e. By Lucy 1 kac.ock. A new editoin, the use of Children of an early Age. WUh 
larao, plate, price 2^1. (id. plates of heads. 2vob.l8mo. Price 


AMBROSE AND ELEANOR; , 

or, the Adventures of two Children desert- BOYS AS THEY ARE. In a 
etl on an uninhabited Island. By the same. Series of Tales. By the same Author. 
A new edition, IHino, plate, price 2f. 6d. 18mo. Plates. Price S». 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


WILLIAM SEDLEY ; or, the The ADVENTURES of a 

Evil Day deferred. A new edition. 18mo. PINCUSHION; uniform with the alK)ve. 
Plate. Price Price 


The life op LADY JANE 

GREY AND LORD GUILDFORD DUD- 
LEY. With portaits. Price (xL 


The perambulations or 

A MOUSE ; ditto. Price l.s. (irf. 


POETRY WITHOUT FTCTTOnJ, „ ^he TIISTORY of 


in Conversations of a Mother with her j 
Children. IStno. IMates. Price 2jt. I 


PRETTVl ACE 


EDWARD AND ALFREIVS 

TOUR IN FKANCE and SWITZER- 
LAND; for the Entcrtainineiit and In- 


The VIIiliAdE SCHOOL ; 

ditto. l*ricc J.y. M. 


structlon of Youth, and useful to young; „ -r.-. . 

Travellers. 2vols. IHmo. Price rilE TIOLTDA\ PRESENT; 


Desert Island. Cuts. Price l.«. CkI. 


j ditto. Price (td. 

The CAMBRIAN EXCUR-! 

SION. 18mo. Plates. Price 2.v.(W. j Mrs. NORTON’S STORY 
j HOOK ; tlitto. Price 1*. fJrf. 

ADVENTURES of PHILIP 

QUARL; or. the English Hermit COLONEL JACK; tin; Ilis- 

Desert Island. Cuts. Price 1... M. 

By the Author of Robinson Crusoe. Price 1#. 

The first PRINCIPLES of 

RELIGION, explained in a Series of Dia- x-r... T T'TT'r 

logues, adapted to the Capacity of the In- : o 1 ' Ht I i oil Bl 1 1 Eli BO \ S 
font Mind. By Lady Fknn. A new edi- : GIRLS, in Words of one Syllable, 

tlon. Price 2tf. : By the Author of Old Daniel. Coloured 

‘plate. Price i.v.(W. 

A CLEAR AND CONCISE AC- j 

I OAFFER gray; or, the Mis- 

Ihr pialogue. a Mothej a.ut her J.,K rSf 

(Children ; intended as a Second Part to Ibo * 

preceding Work. By the same. New edi- 

tlon. 2 vola. Price 4v. 


GAFFER GRAY; or, the Mis- 

fortuiu*s of Poverty: a Christmas Ditty. 
Witli coloured plates. Price U. (id. 


A COURSE or LECTURES 

FOR SUNDAY EVENINGS; containing 
Religious Advice to Young Persons. By 
S « S • A new edition, in twovols., 
luu&dsomcly printed. Price 


CAUTIONARY STORIES ; 

conUinhig the Daisy and Cowslip, adapted 
to the Ideas of ('hlldrcn at a very early 
Age^ With 60 cuts. Price l«.6d. 

The MEMOIRS op a PEG- 
TOP. Plates. 12mo. Price !«.(». 


SIX STORIES FOR THE 
NURSF^R^', inW’ortlsof one ami two Syl- 
lables. By a Mother, for tlie use of her 
own Cliiltlfeii. Coloureii plate.s. Price 1#. (id. 


A PUZZLH Fon a CURIOUS 

GIRL, In entertaining Stories and Dia- 
logues of easy Words. Fiftli edition, with 
plates. 18mo. l*rice 2.v. half-bound. 


ANECDOTES of a BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL; or, .an Antidote to the 
Vices of those useful Seminaries. 2 vols. 
l*rice 3 f.; or bound together, price 2tf. &/. 


G. Woodfall, Printer, Angel Court, Skinner Street, London. 
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LIFE OP NAPOEEON BUONAPARTE. 


Published this day^ price 5s* 
VOLUME THE EIGHTH, 


OF 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, 

CONTAINING 

THE LIFE OF NAPOI.EON BUONAPARTE, 

WITH 


A PRELIMINARY VIEW OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION; 

THE ILLUSTBATlONsS, PORTRAIT OF NAPOLEON, .AND A VIEW OF THE HQTBL 

DE VILLE, PARIS. 


TliO early Volumes of the Prose Works contain^ 

Vol. I. Life of Dryden. 

II. Life of Swift, 

HI. & IV. The Celeh rated Lives of the Novelists, &c. 

V. Paul's Letters to iiis Kinsfolk, &c. 

VI. Essays on (hiiVAUiY, Romance, and the Drama. 

VII. The Border and Provincial Antiquities of Scotland* 

All beautifully illustrated with Portraits and Designs. 

Editor's Advertisement to Volume the First of Napoleon. 

Sir Walter Scott left two interleaved copies of his Life of Napoleon, 
in both of which his executors have found various corrections of the text, 
and additional notes. They were directed by his testanieiit to take care, 
that, in case a new edition of the work were called for, the annotations 
of it might be completed in the fashion here adopted, dates and other mar- 
ginal elucidations regularly introduced, and the text itself, wherever there 
appeared any redundancy of statement, abridged. With these instructiena, 
except the last, the Editor has now endeavoured to comply. 

“ Walter Scott,” says Goethe, “ passed his childhood among the stirring 
scenes of the American War, and was a youth of seventeen or eighteen 
when the French Revolution broke out. Now well advanced in thi||pie8, 
having all along been favourably placed for observation, he prpposcPro lay 
before us hia views and recollections of the important events through which 
he has lived. The richest, the easiest, the most celebrated narrator of thA 
century, undertakes to write the history of bis own time. 

** What expectations the announcement of such a work must have eicclted 
in roe, will be understood by any one who remembers that I, twenty years 
older than Scott, conversed with Paoli in the twentieth year of my age, and 
with Napoleon himself in the sixtieth. 

Through that long series of years, coming more or less into contact 
with the great doings of the world, I failed not to think seriously on what 
was passing around me;: and, after my own fashion, to connect so many 
extraordinary mutations into something like arrangement and interdepAii!- 
dence. 

" What could now be more delightful to me than leisurely and calinly to 
sit down and listen to the discourse of such a man, while dearly; thidy; and 
with all the skill of a great artist, he recalls to me the incldeh]^ oil which 
through life 1 have meditated, and the influence of which is |^1 daily in 
operation PoslAwmows Werhs^ vol. vl., p. 
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Opinions of the Press on the Volumes of the Prose Works which have 
appeared to this time. 

%itt of 

** In spite of the pressure from all the other prose of the week, we must spare one 
sentence of welcome for the First Volume of Sir Walter Scott's Miscellaneous Prose 
Works. Here we get for five shillings, a thick and handsomely printed volume ; a 
speaking portrait of Hryden, after Ktiellcr, admirably engraved ; and a light and 
sparkling view of his tomh in Westminster Ahbey. These captivating accessories were, 
however, scarcely needed to set off the JAfe of JJrydcn ; one of the best biographies in 
our language. A full and interesting narrative of the personal and literary events of 
the great poet's life, an exact and entertaining criticism on his works and genius, 
with a fair, perhaps a favourable estimate of his character, were to he expected. 
Accordingly, Sir Walter Scott has painted the habits of the man, and brought out 
vividly the manners and spirit of the age, as well as the characters of Dryden’s 
principal contemporaries. The Notes added to the present edition are not only use- 
ful, as illustrating the text, but interesting as curious Curiosities of Literature. Of 
a truth, no library in the land, whether great or small, will be comxdete without this 
new edition of Scott's Life of Dryden," — Spectator, April 26, 1834<. 

** Here is the First Volume of a new and much extended edition of Scott's Miscel- 
laneous Writings in prose, got up with Notes and Illustrations, on the model of the 
editlon*of his Poems just finished in twelve volumes. The preliminary notice says — 
“ ‘ The present Edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose Works will 
include many pieces which were never until now collected, or printed with his name. 
The whole will he arranged, as nearly as possible, in chronological order, thus illus- 
trating the course of the author's studies and exertions; and accompanied with 
notes, in which occasional mistakes are rectified, deficiencies filled up, and the obser- 
vations of contemporary critics quoted or condensed. Mr Turner has undertaken 
the pictorial embellishment of the series, by representations of many of the interest- 
ing scenes described iu the text. 

The Biographical department will include, besides the Memoirs of Dryden and 
Swift, those of the British Novelists, and a variety of Sketches hitherto scattered over 
different extensive and exjiensive collections s To these volumes will be attached por- 
traits of Dutden, Swift, Smollett, and Mackenzie. In the Life of Napoleon, the 
text is corrected and partly annotated by the Author ; marginal dates are appended, 
in compliance with his instructions to his executors; and, in addition to Portraits and 
Miv^rner's Designs, this Edition is enriched with Maps of the Emperor's Cam- 

‘ The moat important articles contributed by Sir Walter Scott to periodical publi- 
cations, are now for the first time to appear iu company with the prose writings ori- 
ginally sanctioned by his name. 

^ <1 f Scries will close with the Tales of a Grandfather, and the Editor anti- 
cipates that the whole will be comprised within twenty-four volumes, the last of 
which will, of course, Include a copious index.' 

** This volume includes The Life of Drydm ; the first elaborate biography executed 
by Sir Walter, and one in which, availing himself of a world of curious materials 
collected by Malone, after the date of Johnson's Lives of the Poets, he So allowed to 
have been at least as successful as in any other work of the same species. The studies 
which Scott went through, with a view to his Dryden, tol^ largely on the future 
character of bla own creations in prose and in verse. Here he found the germs of 
ail that he afterwards embodied in his Peveril of the Peak, in particular ; and not a 
Tew of those which have most gratified the world in his tale of Old Mortality, as 
wrell as in his Woodstock. This, edition of The L\fe of Dryden is a different book, in 
more respecte than one, from its predecessors. The Editor says— ^ 

^ Mmdi Important matter^ originally acattered over seventeen volumes, in the shape 
of Noteo, has now been appended to the Jd^oir, which baa thus, it is hoped, been 
rendered more complete and satisf^^ry for the purposes of persons who do not happen 
possess Sir W? Scott*j| BAUei&^oiF Weihii The present Bditor has also 
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availed himself* on some occasions, of the labours of Mr D’lsraeli, and other literary 
antiquaries, who have recently thrown additional light on subjects handled in this 
Biographical Essay.’ 

“ The illustrations are, Dryden’s head, from the picture by Kneller, which was pre- 
sented to Scott after the Life originally axipeared, and which is at Abbotsford ; with 
a very elegant vignette of Drydeu’s tomb, in Poets* Corner, by Turner.” 

Literary Goseffe, Sd May. 


“ Sir Walter’s x^rose writings display 
great shrewdness, observation, and re- 
search, with high critical powers.”— -Zn- 
vemess Courier^ \Qth April. 

Phis lirst volume of the new edition 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Misccliaiieous Prose 
W'orks, contains the celebrated memoir of 
* Glorious John,’ originally prefixed to 
Sir Walter Scott’s edition of Dryden ; 
and much interesting matter, originally 
scattered over seventeen volumes, in the 
shape of Notes, is now appended to the 
Memoir. Besides these additions — indis- 
pensable to a complete life of 13ryden— 
there are odds and ends of antiquarian, 
literary, and personal information, from 
iHallam, DTaraeli, Malone, the reviewers, 
Xu’crpoo/ JoumaU May, 

“ The beautiful edition of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Poems, by the same respectable 
publisher, is of itself an ample recommen- 
dation of a uniform edition of the lament- 
ed Baronet’s Miscellaneous Prose Works ; 
and with such an able pioneer, we are cer- 
tain the way to public favour is rendered 
easy.” — Farley- s Bristol Journal, ^dMay. 

“ Sir Walter’s prose Avritiiigs are the 
most valuable of his works, and he ex- 
celled particularly in biography. This 
is not the time or place for extended cri- 
ticism, but we may remind our readers, 
that the Lives of Dryden and of Swift 
(which will be given, we presume, in the 
second volume) are models of biographi- 
cal writing, and have done more, per- 
haps, for the fame of both those antliors, 
than any other production which has 
appeared since their own time. The pre- 
sent edition is fully and ably annotated 
by Mr Lockhart, and much important 
matter, originally scattered over seventeen 
volumes, in the shape of Notes, has now 
been appended to the Memoir, which has 
thne been rendered more complete and 
satiBfsotory for the purposes of persons 
who do not .happen to possess Sir Walter 
Scott’s edition of Dryden/'MCtneiyioof 
Chronicle, Bd May, 

** This will make a most interesting and 
elegant series for a private library I and 
for those public establishments which 
have not proenred the Mtseelianeoue 
Works, or those in which it Is deemid 
ttesirable to possess the addltieni^ itlvttl 


probably be considered indispensable.’*-— 
Tyne Mercury, Gth May, 

” This charming piece of biography has 
been before the world for many years, at- 
tached to Sir Walter’s edition of Dryden’s 
Works, and we believe that its merits are 
now generally admitted. The portrait 
of Dryden, after Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
which is very well known, and is deemed 
the best likeness of him who was sur- 
passed by Milton and Shakspeare only 
among the Kugllsh poets, forms the fron- 
tispiece of this volume; and the vignette 
is an exquisite view, by Turner, of Dry- 
den’s tomb in Westminster Abbey.”— 
Leeds Mercury, 10/A May, 

** The first volume of this work, which 
forms so excellent a continuation to the 
llomances and Poems of the same Author, 
whose ]mhlication is just concluded, con- 
tains the life of one of the greatest poets 
in the annals of British literature— 
Dryden. Mitford has designated this 
work as lively, interesting, and Instruc- 
tive.* Sir Walter iu its composition 
availed himself of the criticism of John- 
son, and the researches of Malone; and 
from these, with the addition of bis own 
minute investigation, has succeeded iu 
producing a work, of which we need say 
no more, than that it is iu his best style.” 
•^Ipswich Journal, lOth May, 

" As a literary biographer we bold Sir 
Walter Scott to be unrivalled. Hia^ Lives 
of Dryden and Swift, iudependa^y of 
the personal interest which belongs to 
the ’ eventful history* of these great men, 
afford a most comprehensive view of the 
literature of the perioffs in which they 
lived ; and his Biographical Memoirs of 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and 
many others of his precursors in the 
walk of fictitious narrative, form a body 
of Lives of the Novelists,* which It 
would be doing them injustice merely to 
compare with Jobneon’s ' Lives of the 
Poets;*— for there are in the biographies 
of Scott, a simplicity of expression, a oan- 
door of judgment, and a aoundneas of 
criticism, arising from the poeeeaiion of 
kindred powers and feelings with those 
of his subjects, which are not to he found 
in the work, admirable as it Is, of Johu^ 
GmrikHf lOa 
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“This biography has hitherto been 
confined to the perusal of the select few 
— rit is now, we trust, destined for the 
many. Any one. who supposes that it is 
a mere memoir, biographical and critical, 
of the illustrious Dryden, forms a most 
Imperfect and erroneous notion of its na- 
ture and value-*it is, in fact, a historical 
sketch of the literature of Cnglaud du- 
ring the seventeenth century, mixed up 
with, and enlivened by the memoir we 
have just referred to. Such a sketch 
from the pen of Sir Walter Scott would 
Lave been valuable in any shape— it is 
particularly so when it serves to enrich 
and adorn the life of one whom the au- 
thor happily and accurately designates 
‘ the father of English Poetical liar-- 
nionyJ* A warm love of the really sim- 
ple and vigorous in poetry — a total dis- 
regard of political associations-~a happy 
discrimination of the powers of the poets 
and other writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury— and an honest estimate of tlie in- 
fluence of their writings on the literature 
and morality of the age, are all perceptible 
in every page of this admirable work ; and 
are all conveyed in the easy, spirited nar- 
rative of a writer whose mind is in his 
subject, and who is richly endowed with 
the power to please his readers. Well has 
it been observed, that Dryden has been 
eminently fortunate in his biographers.*’ 

Scots Times, lOth May. 

“ We hail the appearance of this publi- 
cation with a most cordial welcome. 
Without it, indeed, the great series which 
has been periodically forthcoming for now 
a lengthy period, would have been incom- 
plete.” — Carlisle Patriot, \Oth May. 

“ Sir Walter Scott has, with match- 
less felicity, concentrated the grand cri- 
ticism of Dr Johnson with the accuracy 
and antiquarian research of Malone, 
and superadded of his own an abundant 
harvest of remark, illustration, and re- 
search. He has taken a far more com- 
prehensive view of the subject than either 
of his distinguished predecessors, and by 
connecting the events of the poet’s life 
with the history of his literary produc- 
tions, he has succeeded in elucidating 
many things which wsvs Wore quite ob- 
scure ; while, at theflMim time, he has 
shown, not only hovr lkr the writings of 
Dryden were influenced by the political 
and moral diangea of the times in wbioh 
he wrote, but how much the taste of his 
age was fostered and formed by the 
strength of his example. The events in 
the diequered m of » Glorious John/ are 
•keUhed witl^^at truth and pictoreiqne. 


ness, which distinguish the pen of the 
Mighty Minstrel ; and in the concluding 
section the remarks on the general cha- 
racter of his mind, on his merit as a dra- 
matist, as a lyrical poet, as a satirist, as a 
narrative poet, as a philosophical and mis-^ 
cellaneous poet, as a translator, as a prose 
author, and as a critic, exhibit an acumen 
and vigour of analytical observation which 
has been seldom equalled.”— 

Weekly Journal, \^^th May. 

” The Life of Dryden, the first of 
the series, is valuable, not merely as com- 
prehending whatever is most interesting 
respecting that great man, but as uniting 
a comprelicnsive and philosophical esti- 
mate of his character with the most just, 
yet generous criticism of his works. 
Perhaps the most interesting portion of 
the volume is that which treats of Dry- 
den’s conversion to the Roman Catholic 
faith. The various predisposing circum- 
stances, and the agencies both within and 
without, which influenced, and ultimately 
effected the poet’s change of religion, ar4 
deeply scrutinized and most satisfactorily 
developed, while the lapse into error is 
discussed in the spirit of candour and 
charity. The critical observations through- 
out the work are illustrated by many 
fine specimens both of the poetical and 
prose writings of Dryden, more especially 
his satirical cifusions, and those of his 
envious and waspish assailants. The 
present series of Sir Walter Scott's Prose 
Works will form a delightful miscellany, 
critical, biographical, and historical, and 
an appropriate accompaniment to his other 
productions, by exhibiting his researches 
and reasonings in the walks of truth, 
in companionship with his magnificent 
achievements in those of fiction."— Jl^m- 
hurgh Observer, \Qth May. 

“ Of the Life of Dryden, which forms 
the present volume, it is not our inten- 
tion to speak at any length. < Glorious 
old John’ was worthy of a biographer 
such as he has found in Sir Walter. It 
is one of the most pleasant pieces of bio- 
graphy in our language, and we say so in 
full remembrance of Johnson’s Life of 
Savage^ and of Southey’s Life of Kelson*" 
-^CarliJa Journal, VI th May. 

“ We need hardly say, that, in attempt- 
ing the biography of * Glorious John,* of 
Swift, and other distinguished characters, 
the Sottish Novelist would be likely to 
write with as much pleasure to himself as 
delight to his readers. 'But however ably 
the lives in question may have been writ- 
ten, no dnesinee the days of Johnson could 
Itopji to kqiiia Spot! to retrnctog their dU 
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versified career, and in setting^ forth their 
characters in lights so attractive.” — S/uf- 
field Iris, 20f.h Mm/, 

“ Of Sir Walter’s quiet sagacity \vc 
may give the following brief specimen : — 
‘ The death of a man like Drydcii, es- 
pecially in narrow and neglected cir- 
cumstances, is usually an alar uin> bell 
to the public. Unavailing and mutual 
reproaches, for unthankful and pitiless 
negligence, waste themselves in newspaper 
pariigraplis, elegies, and funeral proces- 
sions; the debt due to genius is then 
deemed discharged, and a new account 
of neglect and commemoration is opened 
between the public and the next who 
rises to supply his room. It was thus with 
Drydeii.* ” — Dumfries Courier, 2HtliMay, 
** It is but common justice to say, that 
the public are greatly indebted to the pub- 
lishers for this cheap and elegant edition ; 
inasmuch as it will afford the means of 
introducing into the bands of all classes 
the Miscellaneous Works of an author 
whose name will Last as long as the Eng- 
lish language shall continue to be spoken.** 
Messenger, Isi %Iunc, 


** Sir Walter Scott was alike original, 
instructive, and amusing, in every de- 
partment of literature ; and his Biogra- 
phy of Dryden fully illustrates the truth 
of this remark. It combines the felicity 
of Johnson with the i^uracy of Malone, 
and presents, along with the necessary 
details of biography, a lively picture of 
the literature of the age, as it gradually 
emerged from the cloud of metaphysical 
conceits and exaggeration in which it 
was involved, into the purer region of 
simplicity and taste. Sir Walter had ac- 
quired a prodigious store of literary in- 
formation ; and by this species of minute 
knowledge, the present biographical 
sketch of Dryden is so illustrated and 
enriched, that it is highly interesting as 
an historical sketch of the literature and 
X>oliiics of those troubled times, while his 
own critical notices arc distinguished by 
all that discrimination, taste, and philo- 
sophical acumen, for which the illustrious 
author was so remarkable.” — Edinburgh 
Courant, 2Cyth June, 


Fob mte of 


Waknowof no piece of biography more 
interesting than that of Swift ; and none 
of the lives of him which have been given 
to the public, equal to that of Sir Walter 
Scott. In it we find a condensation of 
all the information on the subject, afford- 
ed by the Biographical Memoirs of Sheri- 
dan, Delaney, Lord Orrery, Dr John- 
son, and the laborious Nichols ; together 
with views of his character and writings, 
and sketches of the history of the times 
in which he flourished, which none but 
the comprehensive genius of the Author 
of Waverley could have given. Add to 
this, that the present edition is illustra- 
ted and enriched with a variety of curious 
and valuable notes, by the distinguished 
literary executor of the illustrious de- 
ceased ; and it will readily be supposed 
that it is all that can be wished in the 
shape of a Life of the great Dean of St 
Patrick’s. The volume^ which is beau- 
tifully illustrated, is altogether a most 
elegant one ; and when we consider that 
it contains above 500 pages of moit va- 
luable matter, its cheapness Is quite ex- 
traordinary.*’ — JEdin, WeehlyJoumolf 4/4 
June^ 

** These are two of the most charming 
pieces of biography in the English lan- 
guage, and we are happy toiee them now 


brought within the reach of all classes of 
renders, in this cheap and elegant edition. 
Both have a high value as jiictures of by- 
gone manners and opinions, besides their 
intrinsic merit as narratives of the che- 
queriMl history of two powerful and ori- 
ginal minds. Dryden’s life is the more 
pleasing, and, xvg may add, the more im- 
partial ; Swift’s the more deeply interest- 
ing, having no small infusion of the tra- 
gic. In the former we have much carious 
information respecting the history of the 
stage, which was then under the dominion 
of false taste and exotic principles of com- 
position, &c. &c. 

** The darker and more energetic cha- 
racter of Swift is painted with greater 
power. It is legible in every line of his 
life. The editor’s notes are judicious, and 
often very useful. The portraits of Dry- 
den and Swift, prefixed as frontispieces, 
are extremely good, and the vignettes have 
also merit.'* — Scotsman, 7th June, 

** Sir Walter Scott is not only one of 
the most delightful, but perhaps, upon the 
whole, one of the most unprejadiced of 
biogi’aphers ; and while, with admirable 
sagacity, he analyzes human eqndaot, and 
reduces, as St were, to thpir- elementary 
motives, the actions of men, be never 
refuses a fiivourable interpretation when 
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the case will admit* or withholds the be« 
nefit of a doubt from the leanings of cha- 
rity. These traits are conspicuous In the 
work before us. The awful afflictions of 
Swift’s latter days disarm the severity of 
censure, and if hli;hiographer occasionally 
appears rather the apologist than the im- 
partial judge of his actions, we are not 
disposed to find fault with the relentings 
of a great and good man, when recording 
the errors, the agonies, and the ultimate 
insanity of one of the most highly gifted, 
but most unhappy of human beings. The 
notes of the editor are copious and inter- 
esting ; and a fine portrait of Swift is 
prefixed to the work.” — Edinburgh Ob- 
server, 13th June. 

“ When this biography was published, 
twenty years ago, Jeffrey made it the 
foundation of one of the ablest critiques 
that ever appeared in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. The Dean was castigated without 
mercy— the biography wjis praised. Its 
reputation was thus considerably extend- 
ed, btit certainly not more than its many 
excellences merited. It would now, there- 
fore, be superfluouB to say how ably and 
eloquently the Memoir has been written, 
or even to add that it contains all that has 
hitherto been known, or is yet known, of 
the celebrated Swift.** — Scots Times, 10f4 
June, 

** This volume stands by the side of 
the Life of Dryden, as one of the most 
interesting pieces of biographical compo- 
sition in the English language.” — Tgne 
Mercury, Kith June, 

“ A life very well written, and full 
of interesting incidents. Dean Swift was 
so eminent a man in talent, so strong 
a partisan, and mixed with such celebra- 
ted characters, both literary and political, 
that a picture of his life, especially by a 
man like Scott, could not fail to be re- 
garded with attentive consideration. Any 
one, however, who wishes to see the many 
events of Swift’s life considered with a 
due regard to Justice, and who would 
form an accurate notion of his character, 
should peruse the admirable article which 
appeared in Iba Edinburgh Review, when 
Sir Walter first published this volume. 
This is the more necessary, from the very 
clever and fiulblnating manner in which 
Sir Walter has executed his task.”— J^eeefs 
Mercury, June, 

The second volume is dedicated to 
the Baronet’s Life of Dean Swif^ the 
ablest and most justly appreciating ever 
given to the world.”-ZLeed8 IntdUgencer, 
Wh Junes 

** The eslid philosopldoBl reasoning 


of the biographer imparts to the me- 
moir a degree of value which no detail 
of facts, however well authenticated, or 
collection of anecdotes, however humor- 
some, could bestow ; and, by the addition 
of various explanatory notes and quota- 
tions, the want of the works which the 
memoir was originally written to accom- 
pany is, so far as the memoir itself is con- 
cerned, in a great measure supplied.”— 
Newcastle Courant, l^th June, 

“ We know of no piece of biography 
more interesting than that of Swift; and 
none of the lives of him which have been 
given to the public, equal that of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott.” — Newcastle Journal, \Uh 
June, 

“ The second volume of this series con- 
tains the history of one whose life abounds 
with anecdote, and wlio, although born 
under circumstances of the most pressing 
calamity, by his superior talents gradually 
established his fame as one of the most 
talented and popular of English authors. 
The. Life of Swift, from the pen of Sir 
Walter Scott, must excite the most lively 
interest, as even the name of the author 
affords a pledge for the excellence of the 
work.” — Ipswich Journal, June, 

“ Sir Walter Scott’s delineations of 
character, in reviewing the lives of those 
who have gone before him, bespeak that 
brilliant genius which was developed in 
the numerous branches of literature which 
he adorned, at different periods, in so 
varied and distinguished a manner. The 
volume before us contains bis memoirs of 
Swift, and the opinions extracted from 
his life of that celebrated man, will suffi- 
ciently prove that he held his talents in 
no slight estimation.”— 3fer- 
cury, 2^th June, 

” Volume II. is dedicated to the Ba- 
ronet’s Life of Dean Swift, the ablest 
and most justly appreciating ever given 
to the world. It is exceedingly well got 
up, both as to paper and type, and from 
its cheapness and standard character, the 
work will ensure an extended patronage, 
which indeed it well deserves ; and does 
infinite credit to the spirited pubUshen.” 
•^Leicester Journal, 27th June, 

** The Lives of Dryden and of Swlfi^ 
which occupy respectively the first and 
second volumes of the present edition of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works, are the 
two most Important and elaborate bio- 
graphies he over wrote. ' Both are very 
comprehensive and complete, and we need 
noVndAthgV^y ^l^^ «ctpnt of his Infor- 
snition^ ai^t the Uve^ss and rlchnese irf 
lltt'ityle^ Btt Waltdf has rendered the&t 
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highly pleasing and attractive* The Life aa it is by the genius of Sir Walter Scot^ 
of Swift, however, possesses an intrinsic it forms a most interesting volume”— 
interest, which, under any circumstances, Liverpool Chronicle, 2Sth June* 
would render it popular, and embellished 

FoL 3t53f» Btogvflpbttal iWrmoirs, of 
brateb Hobrlisto, Scu 


This is a very delightful volume. It 
is the first of the Lives of the Novelists, 
and contains Biographical Memoirs of the 
following distinguished individuals : — * 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Cumber- 
land, Goldsmith, Johnson, Sterne, Horace 
Walpole, Clara Reeve, Airs UadclilTe, Lc 
Sage, Charles Johnstone, and Robert Bage. 
^ They arc among the most agreeable spe- 
cimens,’ says the Quarterly Review, * of 
biographical composition we arc acquaint- 
ed with ; they contain a large assemblage 
of manly and sagacious remarks on hu- 
man life and manners, and much inge- 
nious criticism besides; and, thus pre- 
sented in a compact form, must be con- 
sidered as throwing a new and strong 
light upon a department of English litera- 
ture, perhaps the most peculiar, certainly 
the most popular, and yet we cannot help 
thinking, among the least studied of all 
that we possess.* We need add nothing 
to this high testimony. The volume 
contains a portrait of Smollett, and a view 
(taken from his * calf-ground’) of Dum- 
barton Town and Castle, and the river 
Leven .” — Liverpool Chronicle, 5th July. 

** There is much shrewd and sensible 
remark in these memoirs, as well as much 
sound criticism. The volume is, as usual, 
beautifully printed and embellished, and 
is full of the fine frank observation of 
Sir Walter, delivered in a style somewhat 
loose, but remarkably bold, sprightly, and 
characteristic .” — Tyne Mercury, 8/A July, 
When we merely announce the pub- 
lication of these sketches in a separate 
form, we necessarily intimate that the 
volume which contains Sir Walter’s views 
of some of the most distinguished wits 
and their works which England has ever 
produced, furnishes a treat of no ordinary 
kind. Independently of the interest 
which the several subjects possess in 
themselves, they derive a charm from the 
kindred spirit of Sir Walter being infused 
into each narrative^ and are remarkable 
for the charitable tone, and * kindness 
crowning all* his strictures, by which 
the criticisms of $ir Walter on literary 
men have ever been distingalshed*'’— > 
KJiMk Gbrpai^, 11/A 
V llieae Btegraphloid and CHtinsl 


Sketches, for such they really are, have 
always been favourites with us. They 
dcvelope tho head, as well as the heart, of 
the author so admirably— -they display so 
much critical taste and skill, combined 
with that charity to human frailty which 
is unwilling to think ill, that we have 
uniformly regai'dcd them as not merely 
the best compositions of their class, but 
also as models of literary biography. In 
their present form, they have the addi- 
tional advantage of judicious and interest- 
ing notes and criticisms, chiefly selected 
from the writings of Thomas Campbell, 
the most acute and elegant of living 
poetical critics. An admirable portrait 
of Smollett adorns the volume.”— <Sco/s 
Times, 1 2th July, 

“ We agree with a brother critic that 
these essays are among the most agree- 
able specimens of biographical composi- 
tion we are acquainted with : they con- 
tain a large assemblage of manly and sa- 
gacious remarks on human life and man- 
ners, and much ingenious criticism be- 
sides ; and, thus presented in a compact 
form, must be considered as throwing a 
new and strong light upon a department 
of English literature, perhaps the most 
peculiar, certainly the most popular, and 
yet we cannot help thinking, among the 
least studied of all that we possess.**— 
Sheffield Iris, 15/A July, 

** This is one of the most charming vo- 
lumes we have ever perused, and is fraught 
with the double interest arising from 
the great eminence of the persons whose 
lives it records, and from the excelience 
of the records themselves, and they derive 
their great value from the sagacity of the 
comments and criticisms wherewith they 
are accompanied, and which impart all 
the charm of originality to much that was 
already known. Thus, wc have the lives 
of the greatest novelists of the last, record- 
ed by the greatest novellat of the present 
age^ who was surely mbst eminently qua- 
lified to appreciate rightly the authors 
whom he has portrayed. Indeed, the 
claims and comparative merits of those are 
mtimated with the nioesi Alacrimination ; 
in proof of whichf we would refer in pw- 
ticular to the comparison between the 
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works of Fielding ntid Smollett. The they display^ bear the impress of high 
volume is accompanied by notes illustra* genius. The great fault of many of our 
tive and critical.”— Observer^ modern criticisms is, that, however ingc- 

Jvlif, nious, lively, and elegant, they arc spun so 

** This is a highly interesting volume, fine that all meaning vanishes away amid 
for, independent of its being a relic of the subtle and reiined distinctions and a cloud 
productions of the Immortal Scotch hard, of words. The great author of the pre* 
the subjects on which it treats are sufli- sent Biographical Sketches entirely avoids 
cient to ensure it a favourable reception this error. He is far from being too re- 
with the reading public. We are sure, to fined or metaphysical. His criticisms are 
nil who wish to read both for pleasure and distinguished by force, simplicity, and 
advantage, we need not say another word truth ; and without any thing like la- 
hy way of recommending this work.**— houred dissertations, but by a few vigor- 
Exe4er Gazetie, I9th •Tult/. oiis and manly strokes, ho finishes off, 

“ Sir AValtci* Scott*a Biographical Noti- with equal delicacy and power, the intcl- 
cesof Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, &c., lectual portrait of these illustrious au- 
are most lively and interesting; and ex- thors. We have seldom seen any biograplii- 
hibit all the characteristics of the author's cal sketches which, with so little preten- 
genius. They contain a biographical sioii, display greater depth of remark, or 
skoteb, with anecdotes illustrative of the morn of critical delicacy and acumen, &c.; 
character of those eminent persons ; also so that those biographical sketches of Sir 
critical remarks on the merits of tlieir dif- Walter Scott may be considered ns a vain- 
ferent works, which in the taste, discri- able addition to our stock of literary cri- 
mination, and delicacy of j udgment which ticlsm.” — Edinburgh Courantf 1 1 Aug, 

Fob EF. 33tograp|)if‘tl iWtmoir©, 

It has seldom been our good fortune to peruse two more interesting, instructive, 
and delightful volumes than those now before us. How indeed could it be otherwise, 
when we find that they contain the lives of Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, 
Mackenzie, cum rnidtis alm^ written by Sir Walter Scott ; and that they contain a 
record of his personal friendship with his distinguished contemporaries, Licydcn and 
Xiord Byron? 

At this time of day it would be a work of supererogation to descant on the man- 
ner in which these lives arc written, or the kindly spirit which animates every page, 
or the strength of intellect, the fine critical perception of excellence, and the accuracy 
of research, everywhere so apparent. They are not the rakings up of laborious 
research, such as elaborate biographies so commonly arc — a concatenation of dry dates 
and drier details — but the fresh and overflowing recollections of his subject, the 
arcana of reminiscences which mingle themselves with the years of youth, and lent a 
charm to those years. It is even delightful to picture to ourselves the enthusiasm 
with which the opening of such a mind as Sir Walter's would give itself up to the 
quiet elaborations of a Richardson, incident after incident, minute and trifling in 
itself, gaining a weight from their being taken in connexion, and all at length made 
subservient to the production of a pathetic effect perfectly overwhelming ; and to the 
pictures of Fielding, flowing with English life and character ; and to the sca-scenes 
and irresistible humour of Smollett ; and to the wit and epigrammatic point of Sterne ; 
and to the deep and delicate sentiment, which, in the hands of Mackenzie, lends such 
a magic to the Man of Feeling and Julia de Rouhigne. And, moreover, it is plea- 
sant to have these reminiscences preserved to us ; to know what Sir Walter thought 
of the great men of bSs country, who had preceded him in prose fiction, and to sec 
with hie eyes the beauties and the defects of productions on which genius has impress- 
ed the stamp of Immortality. 

Throughout these volumes are interspersed a multitude of editorial notes, which 
render them more peculiarly valuable — as, in many Instances, they contain records of 
events which have happened since the biographies were originally submitted to the 
public.*'— Weekly Journal^ 6<A Augvt^U 

**^Tbi8 volume contains most amusing John Leyden, Mist Anna Seward, Danlef 
and instructive memoirs of Henry Mac- De Foe, Charles Duke ef Buedeuch 
kertzie, Charlotte Smith, Sir R. Sadler, nhd Qiimthtfry, John SornwrUle, 
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King George the Third, Lord Byron, and 
the Duke of York. The intere.st of the 
volume may be well imagined from the 
contents we have enumerated. The em- 
hellishments arc delightful. They con- 
sist of an admirable portrait of Henry 
Mackenzie, engraved by Horsburgh, from 
Colvin Smith, and a good scene from Ju- 
lia do lloubigne, by the same engraver, 
from Allan. The volume is admirably 
got up. We hope there is monthly a 
greater sale for this work, as there seems 
month after month n greater anxiety 
after its contents.”*— Mercunj, Yitk 
August, 

“ These memoirs of persons eminent 
for talents and virtues, arc delightfully 
amusing and interesting ; they are writ- 
ten with that clear nervous strength for 
which the illustrious author Avas cele- 
brated, and they are the history of cha- 
racters which deserve to be treasured up 
in the memory of Sherborne Mcr^ 

curgt 1 \th August. 

“ We have seldom met with a more in- 
teresting volume ; for the list of AA'orthies 
presents every variety of character, and 
they are all treated of with truth and 
feeling.**— Patriot, l(5^/(l August. 

“ This la a truly delightful volume, 
readable from beginning to end, which is 
no small praise in these days of book- 
devouring. A more pleasant, entertain, 
ing, and instructive book could scarcely 
be put into any one’s hands. In our 
limited space it is impossible to give any 
thing like a fair specimen of the volume.” 
^Carlisle Journal, \Qth August, 

** This volume, which forms the fourth 
of theauthor*s Miscellaneous Prose Works, 
contains some of his most beautiful me- 
moirs. The merits of the whole have 
been known so long, that in this place 
we need only mention that the present 
reprint contains additional and interesting 
notes.*'— iScofo Times, 16^4 August. 

It is with deep regret that we are 
compelled to offer our meed of praise in a 
degree far too scanty to convey our unli- 
mited admiration of the work. Fault- 
less, and all hut unequalled as are the 
letter-press and embellishments of these 
volumes, it Is not to this point that we 
would particularly invite attention It 
is to the masculine good sense — the 
shrewd and ingenious observation — the 
mild, elegant, and judicious critloism 
which flows through every portion of 
these invaluable memoirs. The lament- 
«d author has prooeedsd'in his varied and 
perplexing tadc with fe^in^ of brotherly 


kindness toward the many kindred spirits 
whose lives and pursuits he has lastingly 
chronicled ; without, however, suffering 
his lively sympathies to sway the true 
biographer’s necessary regard to truth and 
justice: Ills remarks on the writings of 
Sterne, JMneken/ie, and Mrs Iladcliffc, 
will be read with more than ordinary 
interest ; but the critique on the works 
of Byron has been to us the most attrac- 
tive and satisfactory. It was Scott, and 
Scott alone, Avh<» could perfectly appre- 
ciate the mysterious workings of that 
master-spirit, whose presence paralyzed 
e<inally the admiring critic and the weak 
things who struggled to utter their 
grouiidless and iiielfeclual spleen. No re- 
commendation of ours, however, is neces- 
sary to aid the circulation of a work which 
will speedily be placed in the library of 
every one desirous of possessing n com- 
X»endioiis, useful, and amusing system of 
critical biography .” — Dundee Guardian, 
I9th August. 

“ The longer avc read, the more avc 
admire these delightful volumes, Avbich, 
if less striking, are scarce less captivating 
thsAU tliose works in wliich the creative 
powers of the author charmed the world. 
In perusing the pages before us, we obtain 
a clowser iritiinacy with the eminent and 
interesting persons whose lives they re- 
cord ; and in the fine discrimination and 
iinpartial estimate which they display, 
both of the characters of tlie authors and 
the AA’^urks of which they treat, wo enjoy 
that satisfaction which arises from fresh 
perceptions of trutli, and from having our 
previous opinions corrected or coniirmed. 
There is something, withal, so unstudied 
and unpretending in the style and manner 
ill Avhich these memoirs are written, that 
we feel us if the information conveyed was 
imparted in communion Avith a friend,** 
•^Ddiuhurgh Observer, 22d August, 

“ Each of these biographies is Avritten 
with the li*'eliriess, the easy vigour, the 
narrative skill, and the fine discrimination 
of character, by which all the prose wri- 
tings of Scott are distinguished. The eye 
always rests with pleasure on his clear 
and luminous page. Every subject he 
treats is irradiated with the beams of his 
own cheerful and benevolent spirit, and 
he accumulates stores of curious and in- 
teresting facts concerning all the person- 
ages whose lives he sketched, and most of 
his biographies abound with anecdotes, 
told in an agreeable and impresslvemanner. 
His critical acumen was great.**— 
Mercury f 20th August* 
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''A SERIES of letters written shortly after 
the victory at Waterloo, and containing 
the best, perhaps, and certainly the most 
graphic, account of that battle which we 
possess. On other subjects these epistles 
are distinguished for their liveliness and 
general information, and give an admir- 
able view of the state of feeling in the Low 
Countries, just beginning to respire the 
air of healthful peace after a period of 
dark and stormy warfare. The com- 
munications of Paul on general society, 
the lighter morale, dress, furniture, scen- 
ery, and feeling, are directed to his sister 
Margaret ; on religion, graver morality, 
and topics of political interest, to his 
cousin Peter; and on topics connected 
with the great war, which had just ter- 
minated, to the Major, who, therefore, as 
may be expected from the scene and sub- 
ject, comes in for the bulkier, and perhaps 
most interesting, portion of the corres- 
pondence. These are now, for the first 
time, illustrated with some escellent 
editorial remarks, and with quotations 
and parallel passages from the poem, by 
Sir Walter, nearly relating to the same 
subject. In the Appendix will be found 
the relation of Jean Baptiste de Coster of 
what was said and done by Bonaparte on 
the day of the battle of Waterloo^Sir 
John Sinclair's Account of the defence 
of Hougoumont — and particulars regard- 
ing Marshal Grouchy's army. 

“ Of the Abstract of the Eyrhiggia- 
Saga, we need not say more, than that 
we consider it one of the most curious 
and interesting scraps of early national 
history. The events detailed may not 
be of very general importance, but they 
afford us an insight into the manners of 
the northern nations, not to be obtained 
from the perusal of records more general 
in their chronicling. 

** The rolnme Is beautifully illustrateil 
by Miller after Turner. The view of 
Brussels is characterised by a Claude-llke 
softness and repose — the remote eta arches 
and Bpires-^tfao nearer harvest-scene— i> 
and, over all, the clear and cloudless fir- 
mament. How different from that of 
Hougoumont^ where the foreground pre- 
sents the soldier resting on his arms, the 
tent, and the howitser, and the piled-up 
halls; while over the devoted chateau 
hanga the threatening tempesl^eloud, and 
the ominous crescent mooit Ipoka down 


on the gathering warfare.**— 

Weekhf Journal. 

Well do we recollect that so popular 
were these Letters at the time of their 
publication, that almost every other ac- 
count of the wonderful occurrences of 
June, 1815, was thrown into the shade— 
and now when we peruse them again at 
the distance of nearly twenty years, we 
find enough in the spirited delineation 
and flowing narrative of the admirable 
author, to warrant the favourable judg- 
ment at first pronounced by the public, 
apart altogether from the interest and 
importance of the campaign of 1815, and 
its immediate consequences. With the 
abstract of the Saga we have long been 
familiar, and heartily do we regret that 
the slight success of the work to which it 
was first prefixed, did not warrant Messrs 
Jamieson and Weber to continue their 
interesting illustrations of Northern Anti- 
quities. Will the more popular form in 
which the Abstract is now published 
have no effect in exciting a more exten- 
sive attention than has hitherto been 
shown in Britain to the cultivation of 
literary and historical antiquities? We 
may hope that it will.”— Times, 
6th September. 

This work is descriptive of the state 
of France and Belgium previous to the 
battle of Waterloo. A large portion, 
indeed, is taken up with a minute des- 
cription of the battle itself, which at tho 
time when the newspapers and magazines 
were full of Waterloo, was considered 
dull. At the present day, however, and 
as an historical work. It has a very dif- 
ferent effect. With the pleasing and easy 
style of Sir Walter, the minute detail of 
facts, and the great variety of anecdote 
which he has introduced. It is a very 
agreeable publication. The Eyrbiggia- 
i^a is an abstract of some of the most 
Interesting and important of the annals 
of leeland under that titles first published 
in a work entitled * lllnstratioiia of Nor- 
thern Antiquities.* The general execu- 
tion of the volume is good^ and we trust 
that the epirit which * got up* so inte- 
resting and well-printed a eWiee will he 
rewarded by a profitable clrettUitloni'*^^ 
T)^s Msrcwfyi 9th SspUmher^ 

A serioa of letters writteii ihertly 
after the vidtoiw at Waterloe, ami e». 
talnbig the hea% >irhapB^ atid l«riaim|r 
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the most graphic, account of that battle 
which we possess. On other subjects 
these epistles are distinguished for their 
liveliness and general information, and 
give an admirable view of the state of 
feeling in the Low Countries, just begin- 
ning to respire the air of healthful peace 
after a period of dark and stormy war- 
fare. These are now, for tlic first time, 
illustrated with some excellent editorial 
remarks,” — Newcastle Journal, VMh Sep^ 
tember» 

** This has justly been pronounced 
to be ‘ one of Scott's pleasantest works 
-i-a perfect model of the agreeable iu 
telling what has been seen, and of that 
lively, half-gossiping style wluch he 
carried to its perfection .*” — Liverpool 
Chronicle, 13t/t September^ 

‘‘ The most interesting of books^ 
* Faul's Letters to his Kinsfolk,' in which 
we have passing notices of Flanders and 
France, and especially Paris — llona- 
parte's return from Klba— the conflict of 
'Waterloo, described in glowing colours 
close after the event — the hopeless retreat 
and pursuit-— the capture of Paris — the 
surrender of Napoleon — restoration of the 
Bourbons, and the banishment of their 
great enemy — the Peace of 1815, &c.— ^ 
all the result of personal observation or 
of information from persons engaged in 
the scenes described, and presented to the 
reader by the hand of genius .” — Leeds 
JnteMigencer, 13fA September. 

It is not often that we have a tour, 
by a man of first-rate genius, through 
countries interesting for themselves and 
for great events, recently enacted, or en- 
acting at the time of his journey. These 
rarities are, however, combined in the 
fifth volume of Sir Walter Scott’s Prose 
Works, containing * Paul’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk.’ Flanders, France, Paris — a 
view of the causes which facilitated Na- 
poleon’s return— the battle of Waterloo, 
the retreat, and the pursuit to Paris — the 
stirring events previous to its surrender, 
and its subsequent occupation — are pre- 
sented to the reader as no other man 
eould have presented them^ and painted, 
not firom dry second-hand descriptions, 
bnt from his own impressioos on the 
apoti or from the vivid narratives of the 
aotori themselves. War and politics, 
however, are not all that the Letters con- 
tain. There is a descriptloii of the natu- 
ral face of the ooulitry^ of the modes and 
mannera of ite inhabitant^ and of the 


sights and lions of Paris. Some interest- 
ing matter is also added in the form of 
appendixes.” — Farley's Bristol Journal, 
13th September. 

It is beautifully printed, and embel- 
lished with two views, from designs by 
Turner, of Plougoumont and Brussels. 
This elegant edition of the prose works 
of this inimitable writer should be in the 
possession of every person of taste.”— 
Bell's Messenger, \‘lth September. 

“ Great was the interest inspired by this 
delightful volume on its first appearance, 
and now that long years have elapsed 
since its original publication, we return 
with almost unabated relish to the perusal 
of a work which details the most striking 
and eventful scenes of modern times. 
Paul’s Letters afford a perfect model of 
epistolary composition, and are charac- 
terised by a freshness of thought and fa- 
cility of style that render tliem among the 
most fascinating class of works to which 
they belong ; while the graphic and vigo- 
rous sketches of national character, and 
of interesting localities with which tiiey 
abound, proclaim them the productions 
of a master-mind. On reperusing the 
work, we have been particularly struck 
with the justness and acuteness of the 
author’s remarks throughout that portion 
of it which treats of Paris, and notwith- 
standing the number of books which have 
been written upon the subjects treated of 
ill the present volume, since its first ap- 
pearance, we have no hesitation in giving 
it the preference to them all. The Eyr- 
biggia Saga is a rare morsel for the anti- 
quarian and lover of northern literature.” 
^Edinburgh Observer, 19^^ September. 

“ The graphic narrative of Sir Walter 
of the ever memorable conflict of Water- 
loo, and of the subsequent important 
events, is become very generally known 
under the quaint title in which it was 
conveyed to the public attention. It will, 
however, admit of being read again and 
again, and almost with fresh interest upon 
each reperusal.” — Sherborne Mercury ^ 
6th October. 

** The most graphic account we pos- 
sess of the battle of Waterloo, and the 
state of France and of French parties at 
that deeply interesting period. — It is tinc- 
tured, of course, with Sir Walter’s poli- 
tics ; but making all due allowanoes for 
his Tory prejudieesi the letters are deep- 
ly interesting and most valuable.’*— Car- 
Journal, 26 th October^ 
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** This volume contains the author’s 
essays on Chivalry, Romance, and the 
Drama, and is beautifully, we had almost 
said superbly, illustrated, by a view of 
Jerusalem, and a vignette of Sbakspeare’s 
monument in Stratford church. The 
notes are neither long nor numerous, but 
they arc judicious, and, as nil notes should 
be, truly illustrative of the text. Of the 
essays in the volume, wo have always pre- 
ferred the last and longest, that on the 
Drama, which contains, we think, almost 
all upon the subject that is necessary to 
be known by an English reader; of course, 
it is written in a lively agreeable man- 
ner, very different from that in which 
some similar works have been written. 
The author’s genius, we have always 
thought, was essentially dramatic. Wit- 
ness the conversations in the Waverley 
Novels, which so efficiently evolve charac- 
ter and excite interest. At all events, 
certain we are that he entertained very 
just views of the drama, and we have only 
to refer to the essay we have mentioned, 
in confirmation of our opinion. 

Times, Uh October, 

** These essays have a touching interest 
from their association with the memory 
of the great departed spirit from whose 
pen they proceeded. It will be admitted, 
we presume, that no writer of the present, 
or of any other age, could handle the sub- 
jects of these essays better than Sir Wal- 
ter Scott; or, what amounts nearly to 
the same thing, that even he could not 
have chosen a more appropriate and happy 
selection of themes for the exercise of his 
peculiar powers. His taste and acquire- 
ments both combined to fit him fur the 
Uksli,**— ^Liverpool Chronicle, 4f/i October, 

“ The subjects here treated of, are pre- 
cisely those, for the discussion of which 
Sir Walter Scott was of all men the most 
eminently qualified. Indeed, such is the 
consummate knowledge of the spirit and 
manners of the age of chivalry displayed 
in the work, that the descriptions thereof 
seem rather those of an eyewitness than 
of a mere historian. The tastes and lean- 
ings, however, which led him to admire 
as elements of romance the manners and 
opinions of the middle ages, did in no- 
ways render him insensible to their real 
extravagance ; and a perusal of the work 
before us wilLjhow how rightly and im- 
partially he estimated both the good and 
the evil to which they gave rise. . The 
Essay on Romance is no less distinguished 
than that on chivalry for depth of reeeardh 
and juftoeN of eritldsm ; and the EMf 


on the Drama dcvelopes its rise and pro- 
gress, both in ancient and modern times, 
and contains much that is interesting re- 
lative to the most celebrated authors and 
actors. It further adverts to the causes 
which in these days have operated unfa- 
vourably to the stage, and suggests various 
remedial measures.** — Edinburgh Obser- 
ver, lOth October. 

“ These Essays are valuable from the 
information they contain, as the best and 
most succinct view of those subjects that 
was ever written. Nowhere will the 
reader find these amusing topics treated 
more learnedly or more pleasantly."— 
Edinburgh Advertiser, lOfA Oct, 

. ** The Sixth Volume of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Prose Works contains his admira- 
ble essays on Chivalry, Romance, and the 
Drama ; and is embellished by a most 
romantic view of Jerusalem, and a stri- 
king view of Shakspearc’s monument in 
Stratford Church, after the magic pencil 
of J. M. W, Turner, R.A. The series 
proceeds rapidly, and with great punctu- 
ality, towards completion, and is eminent- 
ly entitled to the patronage of the public, 
the price placing it within the reach of 
all.” — Newcastle Journal, llf/i October. 

** This volume comprises three very able 
essays on subjects which were ever fami- 
liar to the i>eii of the illustrious author ; 
and they are treated of with an eloquence, 
a strength, and a perspicuousness, such as 
may have been expected from the mind 
which embodied them, and expressed in 
language and sentiments which cannot 
fail to interest and give instruction to the 
reader.” — Sherborne Mercury, 13fA Oct. 

** This work proceeds, we trust, with 
as much profit as it does with taste and 
spirit. The essays before us we read with 
much pleasure to ourselves, and much 
additional information upon the subjects 
discussed. Sir Walter carries the same 
pleasing tone and manner Into his more 
serious lucubrations, that we find in his 
novels, and the reader who wishes to be 
informed upon those matters cannot pofr^ 
sibly meet with dissertations at the same 
time so replete with facts admirably treat- 
ed, and with amusement Interspersed in 
the most familiar and fasdnatlog style.*' 
•^Tyne Mercury, I4ith October, 

** The sixth volume contains three Es- 
says— on Chivalry,' Romance, and the 
Drama. They m each replete with 
euriotts and interesting matter, and writ- 
ten In a peeuliarly llv^y and pleating 
atyle***—- ChrMSi Journal, 26 t/l OetoberR 
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Ct)e QlSHabetlei) l^obelis. Keb) iSbrittoit. Complete in 48 bolo. boitl^ 
l^orttait of t^e gluti)oi:* 

The Edition comprises 

WAVERLEY, Illustrated by F. P. Stephanoif, E. Landseer, G. S. Newton, and 
James Stephunoff. 

GUY MANNEttING, by C. R. Leslie, William Kidd, and Abraham Cooper. 

THE ANTIQUARY, by 0. S^andcld, Cooper, F. P. StepluinolF, and E. Landseer. 
ROB ROY, by Kidd, A. E. Chalonj Leslie, and Cooper. 

THE BLACK DWARF. 

OLD MORTALITY, by 1?^. Wilkie, J. Burnet, and Cooper. 

THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN, by Burnet, A. Fraser, Kidd, and J. Stephanotf. 

THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, by F. P. StephanolF, R. Farrier, Landseer, and 
Tliomas Duncan. 

THE LEGEND OF MONTROSE, by li. Lauder and W. Boxall. 

IVANHOE, by J. Martin, J. Cawsc, Boxall, .and S. A. Ilari. 

THE MONASTERY, by Wilkie, A. Chisholm, Newton, and Fraser. 

THE ABBOT, by Cli.iloii, L.atidsccr, Burnet, and D. O. Itill. 

KENILWORTH, by Leslie, Cooper, and Fraser. 

THE PIRATE, by J. Inskipp, Fraser, Stanfield, and Cooper, 

THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL, by Cooper, Boxall, Smirkc,andJ. Wright. 

PEVEllIL OF THE PEAK, by R, P. Boiiiiiiigtoii, J. Webster, Fraser, Leslie, and 
Wilkie. 

QUENTIN DURWARD, by Bonnington, Wright, Lauder, and Landseer. 

ST RONAN’S WELL, hy J. Watson Gordon, (PonxiiAiT of tjie AuTiioii,) Leslie, 
W. Mulready, and J. Wood. 

REDOAVNTLET, by Fruser, Inskipp, llill, and Kidd. 

TALES OF THE CRUSADERS, by Landseer, Fr.'tscr, and Watson Uordon 
CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE, by Fraser. 

WOODSTOCK, by Boxall, Landseer, Inskipp and Collins. 

FAIR MAID OF PERTH, by W. Allan, mU, and Duncan. 

ANNE OF OEIER8TEIN, by W. Mulready, R. T. Bone, J. West, and Wright. 
COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS, by Boxall, J. West, Sta^eld, and Fraser. 

CASTLE DANGEROUS, by Stanfield and FVaser. 

THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER, by f^ank Stone. 

MT AUNT MAROAREfS MIRROR. A 

THE TAPBST PTPh n itAiUrBiiin. ^Now for tiio first tin. included In tlu) 

1 . Series, 
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POBLlsaSD BY ROBERT CADBLI., EBlNBOROR. 


QIBXatte!; #(0tt*4 pattfcsT CISxrrftA 

VETT SDlTIONi IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 

WITH INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, AND VARIOUS READINGS, 
Uniform with the Wavcrlcy Novels^ 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. M. W. TURNER, R. A. 


Vols. I„ II., in., and IV THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH 

RORDER. The Illustrations — Carlisle Castle, Smailiiolm Tower, 
JeUIUJRGH AbREV, JoilNRY ARMSTRONG’S ToWER, KeLSO, LoCUMABEN 
Castle, Caf.rlaverock C.vstle, and Hermitage Castle. 

Vol. V. — SIR TRISTREM. The Illustrations — Dryrurgh Abbey, fCi)C SSutiaX- 
place of Sit ^Mtaltct ^Ott, and RexMersiok Tower. 

Vol. VI THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, and other Poems. The 

Illustrations — M eluose, and Newark Castle, Selkirkshire. 

Vol. VII. — MARMION. The Illustrations — Edinburgh, from Blackford Hill ; 
Ashestikl, Selkirkshire. 

Vol. VIIL— THE LADY OF THE LAKE, and other Poems. The Illustrations— 
Loch Katrine, and Loch Achray. 

Vol. IX.— ROKE13Y, and DON RODERICK. The Illustrations— Junction of the 
Greta and the Tees, and Rowes Tower. 

Vol. X. — THE LORD OF THE ISLES, and other Poems. The Illustrations-^ 
l.ocii CoiiisKiK, and Fingal’s Cave, Staffa. 

Vol. XL— THE BRIDAL OF TUIERMAIN, HAROLD THE DAUNTLESS, and 
other Poems. The Illustrations — Skidda, and Mayburgu. 

Vol. XII THE DRAMAS, and other Poems. The Illustrations— Berwick, and 

ABBOXSFORn. 


Ill Three Volumes, small oetavo. 

Dtlainare, or dTamd];. 

A TALE. 

“ Delaware is a tale of much amusement and interest. We heartily commend it 
to our readers as a very pleasant and very clever work.’*— itVeraiy Gazette* 

** Delaware is an original novel, by an able man.*’— iSjpectelor. 

“ The story is well toliMKe characters clearly unfolded, and the conclusion nattt* 
ral and satisfactory.’— .^It/Eencrafii. 

“ Delaware is a work of talent in every eenee of the word* The plot le fWl of 
interest, the characters are sketched with vitality and vigour, and the style le neat 
and Rowing throughout.” — Edinf^urgh Eifening PoMt* 

** This is a well- written and interesting uoyeL**0>^dinburph OJteiW# 

“ We have perused this novel with much satlsihctlon, and wo cannot close these 
remarks without expressing our sinoere wish, that the author may follow up eo 
successful an entree into the proviiioe of flelloni with many other M iMpP/ 
of Ml talenti ai PiUtwwe, or the Rained 
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} ur, C5e IBaugl&ter. iS ffate* 

By tbe Author of “ Marriage” and “ The Inheritance.” 

In 3 vola,, L.1, lls. 6d« 

They are the works of a very clever woman, sir, and they have one feature of 
true and very melancholy interest, quite peculiar to themselves. It is in them alone 
that the ultimate breaking down and debasement of the Highland character has been 
depicted. The whole character of Molly Macauley is a picture of humble, kind- 
hearted, thorough-going devotion, and long-suffering, indefatigable gentleness, of 
which, perhaps, no sinner of our gender c*>ould have adequately tilled up the outline. 
Miss Ferricr in general fails in the pathetic ; but in her last x>iccc there is one scene 
of this description worthy of either Sterne or Goldsmith. I mean where the young 
man, sup^iused to have been lost at sea, revisits, after a lapse of time, the precincts of 
liis home, watching, unseen, in the twilight, the occupation and bearing of the dif- 
ferent members of the family, and resolving, under the influence of most generous 
feelings, to kccji the secret of his preservation.”— Magazine, September, 


JT&e ®rnrte» 

A NKW JCDITION. 

Containing a Complete System of Cookery for Catholic Families. 12ino. ^s. 6d« 

“ We venture to prophesy, that the * Cook’s Oracle* will be considered as the 
English Institute of Cookery .” — Kdinhmgh llcoiew, March, 1821. 

“ For xiraciical precepts, we recommend, particularly and chiefly, the Cook’s 
Oracle, in which, along with the idaiiicst directions, there is more of philosophy, 
and, if we may so speak, of the literature of Gastronomy, than in any work we liave 
seen .”— to the Kncyclapccdia JBritannica, article Food, 

“ The Cook’s Oracle we consider as the ite p/us ultra of the science of Eating, and 
the very acme of excellence in culinary literature. So much good sense, combined 
with such exquisite gourmanderie — so much plain ]>ot informaiion, conveyed in so 
truly humorous and original a style— place the work on the very eminence of the 
ample dome of Cookery ,” — Monthly lieview, December, 1821, 

No better proof can be given of the justice of the opinions now quoted, than 
the simple statement of the fact, that since they were written, above 60,U00 copies of 
the Cook’s Oracle have been sold. 


dTinameiiW ot anV Crabefe* 

SEIMQ AN 

ACCOUNT OF CAPTAIN J5ASIL HALL’S NAVAL 
LIFE AND EARLY VOYAGES. 

FiasT, Second and Third Series, each Three small Volumes, Plates, 15s. 

“ Captain Hall lias been for some Lime past, on tbe whole, the most ])optilar writei* 
of travels in England ; and we have no sort of doubt that his {n'csetit work will tirid 
even wider acceptance than the lust and best of its predecessors. The field is M ider 
—the interest more various, and the execution, we think, even more lively. The man 
who has read these Fragments before lie opens Lord Collingwood’s Letters, Soutliey’s 
Life of Nelson, or Becchey’s Voyage, will have as essential an advunt.'ige over him 
who has not, as the student of one of Bonaparte’s Campaigns oivcs to the posses-iion 
of a good map.”— Quar/er/y lieview. No. LXXXIX. 


ADAPTED TO EVERY-DAY LIFE. 

A New Edition. 7s. (>d. 

** We must say, Mrs Dalgairns has succeeded in combining two things which we 
never before found united in any work of this description, — we mean, the pleasures 
of sense with a just and proper regard to economy. Extravagance is the rock upon 
which all her predecessors have split. The great object of the author bus been to 
make her book extensively useful ; and we think she has completely succeeded. In 
short, the * Practice of Cofdtery ' Ic a book worthy of all acceptation ; and we recom- 
mend it accordingly to every 0A« ^bo withes ta dine comfortably at a moderate 
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In seven Volumes Octavo, 

Cal(0 anti Romanre0 

OF THE AUTHOll OF WAVEIILEY. 


KECOXn EDITION* 

Containing St Ronan'a TKeZ/, Itcdyannilet^ Tales of the Cmsadcrs, and Woodstock* 


Andy in 9 Vols* 8vo, 

The completion of the JN^ovels of the Author of Waverleg in this she* 

Comprising^ The Highland vVjdow— The T-wo Drovehs — My Aunt Maroa- 
Het's Mirror— The Tapestried Chamber — The Laird’s Jock — The Fair Maid 
or Perth — Anne of Geierstein*— Count Uobert of Paris — ‘Castle Danoerous 
—The Surgeon’s Daiigiiteu — jind Glossary lor tlic whole of the Novels, from 
Wayerley to the Surgeon’s Daughter, with all the New Introductions and Notes 
which have appeared in the New Edition, which added to the preceding 32 vola*, 
complete the Waverley Novels in 8vo size. 


Also, in 11 Vols. \2mOy 

continuation op 

Calrs anil S^omanrr^ 

or THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 

Containing the Novels after Woodstock, 

Awl which, added to the preceding 42 vols*, complete the Wavcrleg Novels in Duodecimo, 


In 0 Vols. ISmo, 
continuation op 

anti Montantee 

y'ol!' THE ACTHOB OP WAVERLEY. 

Contavting the Novels after Woodstock, 

And which, with the former 32 vols., complete the Waverley Novels in iSmo, 

N.D.^A/tto Copies qfthe NoUs Ofid Introductions have been printed in IStnOf 
‘ and may he had separately, in^vdln. .? 




TKK/HATR. 

Or all llie specifics ever yet invented for preserving aiid iilecbrating tlie lialr^^ 
public approbation has for many years awarded the jmlm to ROWhAND'S HdA^ 

OidU* The singular efficacious virtues of this happy and successful invention in sb( 
preventing all weakness and decay of the hair, is too well known and appfeciah 
;an intelligent public to need much comment; while its regular application subdues afi 
! relaxing tendencies, and promotes a quick and vigorous growth of beautiful and curly 
hair that lasts to the latest period of human life. Tin's Oil is the friend o/doM scares— for, 
while it facilitates the progress of female beauty, it enhances, by producing IVhUikers^ 
Mustachios, ^’c. the graces of manhood. 

JSxtract of (i Letter from Jlambvrgh^ dated \5th February ISSfl. 

** I have also the plensiii e to iiifurni you of another decided proof of tJie - efficacy of 
your celebrated Macassar Oil. Dr. llcding, of this place, had a patient who had been 
SALo for several years, and who had tried various articles for the recovery of His Hair, 
but without efTcct ; until he was advised by the doctor to make use of your Oil— after 
using three bottles he entirely lecovcred it, and has now a much finer Head of ’ Hair 
than formerly. Dr. Ifodiiig felt so gratified at its success, that he has made u drawing 
of one of the recovered hairs (niagniiied), which he hath herewith sent,** &c. &c. 

To A. Howland and Son, 20, Hatton Garden. 

rroTXCS. — £ach bottle of tlic Original has the words Itowland's MacciSsar 
and between those words are the same minutely and curiously engraved twenty four times t 
Fame and Address, in llcd^ on iMcc-work. 

A. ROWLANJJ SON, 20, HATTON GAUDEN, 

Counter ‘Signed ALEN. ROIVI^NJJ. 

The lowest price is 3s. 6d. — the next price is 7s. — lOs. fid. and 21s. per bottler- x\ll 
other Prices, or any without the Book and Label, are Counterfeits, > ^ i... 

PAllTlCULAll ATTENTION TO THIS CAUTION, on purchasing, is ros- 
pccifiilly solicited, as the Proprietors cannot be responsible for the serious injury result- 
ing from the use of Imitations now offered to the Public, 


ALSO, 

xto wz.iLXflr2>*s K.i^x.irx> ozt. 

Prepared from the most beautiful Exotics, and WARRANTED PERFECTLY 
INNOCENT, yet possessing properties of surprising energy ; it eradicates all CUTA- 
NEOUS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, SPOTS, REDNESS. Ac. gradually pro- 
ducing a delicat*', clear, and soft Skin: transforms even the most SALLOW COM- 
PLEXION into RADIANT 'VH ITENESS, realizing delicate 

WHITE -NECK, HANDS, ami AUMS, V 

and imparting a BE A UTIFUE JUVENIEE BLOOM to the COMPLEXION; 
successfully renders HARSH and ROUGH SKIN, heniitlrully soft, smooth, and 
even; imparts to the FA CE, NECK, and AUMS, a healtliy and juvenile Bloom. 

Affords soothing relief TO LADIES nursing their offspring, reduces the most vio- 
lent Inflammation, and is warranted perfectly Innoxious to the most delicate Lady or 
Infant. » 

GENTLEMEN after SHAVING, wdll And it allay the irritating and smarting pain, 
and render the skin smooth and pleasant. 

Price 4s. Gd. and 6s. Gd, per Bottle, duty included. 

To prevent Iinpositiori the Name and Aildres.s of the Proprietors, as under, is 
ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT aSTAMP aflixed over the cork of each 
Bottle. AU others arc spurious. 


B.O'WX.,A.iri>’S OSOWTO, OK 

PBA.RX. DBIf TZFB.XCE. 


This justly celebrated Dentifrice Is a combinement of oriental herbal medicaments, 
forming an efficient VEGETABLE WHITE POWDER, ANTI-SCORBUTIC, 
and of potent efficacy, though mild in operation, as a thorough exterminator of existing 
diseases to w'hicli the Teeth and Gums are liable, rendering the former perfectly sotiii^ 
arraying in pure whiteness and fixing firmly in their sockets — producing a Beautiful set of 
PEARLY TEETH — and endowing the breath with fragrancy at once delightful and 
salubrious. The efficacious virtues of which this is composed constitute it the best Denti- 
frice ever offered to public notice. 

liowland^s original Odonto is recommended by the Faculty, is patronized by the 
Royal and other distinguished personages, and will uniforif ^puncl, as a renovator 
of the Teeth and Gums, to exceed even the most sanguine .atton.—<- Price 2s. 9d. 

per Box, duty included. — Each Box has the Name and A on the Governnient 

Stamp,—** A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON O/vxiDEN.** 

XtOWXiAZrXI’S aLX.S,A.Xr,A. BXTB.A.CT, 

For immediately relieving the most violeni Toolh-Aphe, Gum Roils, Swelled Face, &c.{ it 
is also an excellent Stoinacbic, in cases of Flatulency, Spasmodic Affxtions, gives 

instantaneous relief price 2s. 9d. and lOs. Gd. per Bottle. ^ 


itowXiAxrx>*s csitsXijBtrM, 

For the READ- ACHE. 7 

An infallible, ins^ntaneousr ibd pisraiaiient' reliever of the most ikiveteratie Vertigo^ 
by externaV application. ROWLAND’S <CER£L.^UM will be uniform found to 
exceed even the most sanguine expemtiou^^ In at 2s. 9d. i^cb. 

Thejilbove Article are sol^y^y; the/Froptfetp^-^A. RQW 20* 

RA*I'XOK GARD^Kt b» moiivresipeciabie Peif4iiieirs;^^j^g 









